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METAL    SHOP    AND    FUSELAGE    BLILUI.NG,     MARCH    15TH,    1917. 


Canadian  Aeroplanes  Limited,  Toronto  i\ 


WHEN  the  British  Government  decided  to 
train  pilots  in  Canada  about  two  years 
back,  the  quesition  was  how  soon  could  arrange- 
ments be  made  to  produce  aeroplanes  in  this 
country,  as  machines  could  not  be  imi)orted  from 
England,  and  the  United  States  had  no  etpiip- 
ment  of  this  kind  to  spare. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Baillie,  now  Sir  Frank  Baillie,  was 
asked  to  undertake  the  organization  of  this 
work,  with  results  which  are  now  pretty  much 
a  matter  of  history.  As  an  instance  of  manu- 
facturing enterprise  and  productive  capacity, 
the  factory  of  the  Canadian  Aeroplanes,  Lim- 
ited, stands  as  an  imiwrtant  war-time  achieve- 
ment. As  a  building  undertaking,  it  represents 
an  accomplishment  which  for  speed  of  construc- 
tion and  oi'ganizing  ability  and  resourcefulness 
has  never  perhaps  been  exceeded  anywhere. 


Ten  acres  of  buildings  started  and  completed 
in  sixty-six  actual  working  days  is  the  record 
established— a  feat  all  the  more  remarkable 
when  the  adverse  weather  conditions  under 
which  the  work  was  carried  out  is  taken  into 
consideration.  The  group  altogether  comprises 
a  storage  and  office  building,  metal  shop,  wood- 
working mill,  fuselage  building,  winged  panel 
building,  power  house,  boiler  house,  experimen- 
tal building,  wood  drying  house,  garage,  and 
timekeeper's  office. 

Before  the  work  was  started  an  investigation 
was  made  of  all  possible  sites  in  the  vicinity  of 
Toronto  suitable  for  the  erection  of  such  a  plant. 
It  was  necessary  to  get  a  level  property,  if 
possible,  which  could  be  served  by  railway 
facilities  and  be  well-jjlaced  as  regards  the 
labor   market.     Such   a    property,   comprising 
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approximately  ten  acres,  was  found  just  north 
of  Jjaj)pin  avenue  on  Dufferin  street.  On 
February  Isit,  1J)]7,  the  same  day  the  property 
was  purchased,  teams  were  put  to  work  breakiiii;- 
up  the  frozen  ground,  and  construction  started 
on  tlie  erection  of  permanent  buildings  that 
would  be  suitable  for  general  manufacturing- 
purposes  after  the  war. 

Inunediately  on  acquiring  the  site  the  archi- 
tect was  instructed  to  begin  work  on  the  i^lans 
according    to    requirements    previously   deter- 
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miiu'il  at  a  preliminary 
iiicetiiig  ht'ld  with  Sir 
Ki'aiik  Uaillic  .iiid  (Icii- 
eral  Maiiagei'  M.  '!'.  .Mus- 
son  and  his  staff.  Tlie 
general  scheme  of  tiie 
building  having  been  defi- 
nitely decided  on,  a  local 
contracting  firm  was  en- 
gaged to  do  the  work  on 
a  percentage  basis.  Tem- 
jiorary  offices  were  im- 
mediately erected,  and 
ticiicli  digging  for  the 
111  st  l)uildings  started  on 
the  date  mentioned. 

With  the  exception  of 
the  experimental  build- 
ing, wood-drying  build- 
ing and  the  timekeeper's 
house,  the  whole  grouj) 
was  built  of  brick  on  con- 
crete base,  with  steel 
column  and  trusses,  me- 
tal sash  throughout,  mill 
constructed  floors  and  splined  i)lank  roofs. 

Some  idea  of  the  rapidity  of  construction 
can  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  the  company 
was  occupying  some  of  these  buildings  inside 
of  a  month,  while  within  forty-five  days'  time 
the  manufacture  of  aeroplane  parts  was  in 
l)rogress  to  a  considerable  extent. 

There  was  practically  no  overtime  work  on  the 
job,  and  no  work  on  Saturday  afternoons,  Sun- 
days or  at  night,  save  in  a  few  isolated  cases, 
such  as  some  rough  labor  work  and  some  over- 
time for  painting  at  the 
very  end.  By  May  7th, 
three  months  and  a  w^eek 
after  operations  start- 
ed, the  buildings  were 
completed,  roadways 
and  sidewalks  laid,  and 
the  contractors'  jilant 
entirely  removed  from 
the  premises.  By  dednct- 
ing  Sundays,  Saturday 
afternoons,  rainy  days 
and  days  when  it  was  too 
cold  to  work,  the  total 
number  of  full  working 
days  amounted  to  sixty- 
six.  It  is  doubtful  if 
such  a  record  has  been 
equalled  by  any  similar 
war  work  on  this  conti- 
nent. This  result  was 
obtained  through  the 
hearty  co-operation  of 
the  owners,  architects 
and  contractors,  and  de- 
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notes  organizing-  methods 
and  capabilities  qnite  up- 
surpassed. 

Before  any  contracts 
were  let,  an  investigation 
was  made  by  a  Canadian 
inspection  company  as  to 
the  steel  in  liand  at  tlie 
time  in  Montreal,  Winni- 
peg, Hamilton  and  To- 
ronto, and  the  contract 
finally  awarded  to  a  local 
steel  fimi  on  the  basis  of 
a  penalty  and  bonus 
system;  the  contractors 
to  receive  a  bonus  of 
$100  per  day  on  each 
building  for  every  day 
under  his  schedule  for 
delivery,  and  to  be  penal- 
ized an  equal  amount  for 
every  day  behind  such  a 
schedule.  Some  idea  of 
the  speed  in  delivery 
and  erection  of  the  steel 
may    be    gathered    from 

the  fact  that  on  a  schedule  of  delivery  set  for 
six  weeks,  the  contractors  were  able  to  earn 
a  bonus   of  six  thousand  dollars. 

When  it  is  borne  in  mind  that,  besides  steel 
columns,  beams,  etc.,  there  was  a  great  deal 
of  truss  work— certain  spans  being  671/.  ft. 
wide,  and  other  60  and  45  ft.  wide— some  idea 
may  be  gathered  of  the  fabrication  entailed 
thereby.  The  wing  panel  building,  which  has  a 
span  of  60  ft.,  is  400  ft. 
long,  while  the  fuselage 
building,  which  has  a 
sj)an  of  45  ft.  in  one  sec- 
tion and  671/.  ft.  in  an 
other,  is  over  500  ft.  long. 

Tn  order  to  preclude 
the  i)ossibility  of  any  do- 
lay  of  materials,  orders 
were  onl.v  given  with 
the  strict  understanding 
that  deliveries  would  be 
promptly  made.  A  con- 
tract was  made  with  a 
local  brick  company  that 
they  were  to  agree  to 
take  no  other  orders  and 
to  sujjply  a  continuous 
haulage  of  at  least  twen- 
ty teams  per  day.  Tf,  in 
addition,  it  was  deemed 
necessary  by  the  archi- 
tect, they  were  to  ship  by 
riil.  At  one  time  brick-; 
were  being  laid  hot  from 
the  kilns. 
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During  the  first  two  weeks  very  severe 
weather  j)revailed,  the  thermoaiieter  dropping 
to  15  to  18  degrees  below  zero.  Special  pre- 
cautions were  taken  to  protect  the  trenches 
from  the  frost,  and  also  the  concrete  during 
erection.  Tiater  in  the  spring,  owing  to  the 
rather  wet  <'hai-acter  of  the  soil  and  the  fact 
that  snow  and  ice  had  accunudated  inside  the 
buildings,  it  was  necessary  to  thaw  out  same 
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with  auxiliary  salamanders.  A  sea  of  mud 
was  the  natural  result,  and  it  was  necessary  to 
drain  off  the  water  from  this  nmd  and  fill  in 
with  cinders.  Steam  rollers  were  i)ut  in  to 
crush  down  this  cinder-fill,  and  it  was  an  inter- 
es'tiu';:  sif^ht  to  see  at  one  end  of  the  buildinj;;  a 
sea  of  mud,  in  the  middle  a  steam  roller  at 
work,  and  at  the  farther  end  a  gang  of  men 
laying  tlie   work   floors. 

The  buildings  are  heated  by  steam  from  a 
central  plant,  radiators  being  used  in.stead  of 
pi[)ing.  This  service  work  was  put  through 
in  record  time  by  a  local  heating  firai,  employed 
under  the  genei-al  contractors.  Owin<4-  to  the 
character  of  the  work  to  be  carried  on  in  the 
))lant,  it  was  necessary  to  have  S'i)ecially  well- 
liuhted  shops,  and  this  has  been  obtained  by 
the  use  of  large  areas  of  metal  sash. 

Si)ecial  care  was  also  given  to  the  matter  of 
routing  materials  in  the  process  of  manufacture 


so  as  to  successfully  co-ordinate  all  branches 
of  the  work.  With  this  in  view,  the  buildings 
were  phumed  witli  a  central  stock  room,  dis- 
tributing the  raw  material  stock  on  one  side 
to  the  metal-working  plant,  and  receiving  it 
back  again  at  the  other  end  of  this  stock  build- 
ing, where  it  was  joined  with  the  finished  mill- 
wood  part  receive<l  at  the  other  side  of  the 
stock  room,  and  distributed  to  the  assembling 
departments.  Material  from  the  lumber  yards, 
situated  at  the  west  end  of  the  property,  like- 
wise progresses  in  one  direction  to  the  stock 
room.  The  final  assembly,  starting  from  the 
stock  room  end  of  the  buildings,  progresses 
toward  the  shipping  department,  down  the  two 
long  buildings. 

The  following  additions  were  made  to  the 
plant  during  the  past  year:  Second  storey  on 
inetaj  building;  six  dry  kilns;  nine  bay  extension 
to  wing  and  dope  building,  180  x  60  ft. ;  nine  bay 
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extension  to  fuselage  building,  180  x  80  ft.,  and 
a  seven  bay  extension  to  fuselage  building, 
120  X  14  ft. 

All  details  of  construction  are  wliat  might 
be  termed  standard;  that  is,  all  steel  is  of 
standard  size  and  lengths.  All  partitions,  etc., 
throughout  the  plants  are  in  small  units  and 
standardized,  so  as  to  permit  thein  being  moved 
from  place  to  place  and  put  up  again  without 
cutting. 


Quantity  Surveys  for  Buildings 

Competitive  methods  are  more  vicious  to- 
day than  ever.  The  age  of  efficiency  in  which 
we  are  at  present  developed,  is  producing  many 
fine  high  class  specialists,  but  in  reality  the 
whole  scheme  is  nothing  but  a  most  scientific 
method  of  price  reduction.  For  instance,  if 
through  your  efficiency  man  you  can  save  a  dol- 
lar a  thousand  in  laying  brick,  what  becomes  of 
the  dollar!  The  next  job  you  figure  you  re- 
duce that  bid  a  dollar  a  thousand  on  brick  and 
pass  the  result  of  your  scientific  organization 
w^rk  over  your  head  back  into  the  pockets  of 
capital. 

Out  of  all  the  chaos  there  finally  comes  a  ray 
of  light,  more  than  a  liope,  a  sure,  time  ])roven 
process  that  will  eliminate  the  evils  of  the  pres- 
ent day  competitive  menace. 

This  acknowledged  remedy  is  known  as  the 
"Central  Quality  Survey"  method.  Under  its 
guiding  hand  a  full  value  and  uniform  com- 
petitive list  of  quantities  can  be  established  in 
any  market;  it  gathers  statistical  information 
of  inestimable  value,  to  be  in  turn  imparted  to 
alil.  It  coders  costs,  estimatibg,  standardiz- 
ation, credits,  insurance,  and  such  legal  matters 
as  nuist  necessarily  come  under  its  scope.  It 
has  full  association  powers  and  has  proven  to 
be  a  direct  producer  of  profits  for  those  who 
have  had  the  perseverance  to  incorporate  the 
work. 

We  all  know  each  item  on  a  plan  represents 
a  certain  value,  and  every  item  omitted  is  an 
absolute  loss.  The  items  on  a  plan  represent 
the  material  you  will  be  obligated  to  buy,  and 
the  labor  you  must  pay  for  in  executing  the 
woi'k.  Therefore,  the  interpretation  of  every 
plan  must  be  as  near  perfect  as  possible,  free 
from  confusion,  and  the  only  way  to  stop  con- 
fusion is  to  have  a  job  listed  by  one  man  care- 
fully and  properly  and  all  competitors  accept 
this  uniform  and  correct  interpretation.  In 
fact,  it  is  the  most  economic,  most  efficient,  most 
properly  applied  principle  ever  submitted  to  the 
building  interests.— C.  E.  Flamboe  in  a  Build- 
er's Bulletin  of  the  Master  Builders'  Associa- 
tion of  Wisconsin. 


Commercial  Restrictions  Withdrawn 

.Important  cable  dispatches  have  been  re- 
ceived by  Mr.  G.  T.  Milne  and  Mr.  F.  W.  Field, 
the  British  Trade  Connnissioners  at  Montreal 
and  Toronto  respectively,  from  the  Imperial 
Department  of  Overseas  Trade  in  London 
pointing  out  that  since  the  armistice  was  signed 
many  restrictions  on  commerce  have  been  with- 
drawn, while  in  the  case  of  those  which  remain, 
licenses  are  being  granted  much  more  freely 
than  previously.  Particulars  regarding  these 
relaxations  will  be  ])ublished  weekly  in  the 
"Board  of  Trade  Journal,"  the  official  organ 
of  the  Imperial  Government  for  notices  regard- 
ing trade. 

Orders  placed  during  the  war  period  now 
have  good  prospects  of  being  executed,  and  ar- 
rangements for  new  business  should  be  made 
without  delay. 

The  following  relaxations  in  particular 
should  be  noted:— 

1.  Pe<rmits  to  manufacture  and  Priority 
Certificates  in  connection  therewith  are  no  long- 
er necessary. 

2.  Firms  are  at  liberty  to  accept  civil  or 
commercial  orders  for  immediate  execution, 
thus  freeing  the  engineering  industry  among 
others,  for  commercial  work. 

3.  All  the  principal  kinds  of  raw  materials 
may  now  be  used  for  the  commercial  manufac- 
ture of  goods  for  export,  but  these  raw  mater- 
ials themselves  may  not  be  exported  in  certain 
cases  without  licenses.  Among  those  to  which 
this  condition  applies  are  the  following:— 

Aluminum,  Brass,  Iron,  Nickle,  Steel,  Anti- 
mony, Copper,  Lead,  Spelter  or  Zinc,  Tin. 

In  general,  restrictions  on  the  export  of 
manufactured  goods  have  been  removed,  while 
they  have  been  retained  in  the  case  of  raw  ma- 
terials. 

The  following  list  indicates  some  of  the  most 
important  items  the  export  of  which  was  for- 
merly prohibited  to  all  countries,  but  which  ahe 
now  permitted  to  be  exported  to  any  part  of  the 
British  Empire:— 

Articles— manufactures  of  asbestos;  belting, 
cotton— including  belting  imi)regnated  with  bal- 
ata  or  rubber;  copper — and  manufactures  of— 
except  wire  bars,  plates,  rods,  sheets,  stripe 
tubes;  galvanized  sheets— corrugated  or  flat; 
iron  and  steel  rivets,  nuts  and  screws ;  iron  and 
steel  wire  cloth,  linoleum,  magnesite  and  mag- 
nesite  bricks,  nails,  (wire),  steel  sheets,  (black), 
tools,  (small). 

Certain  factors  will  continue  to  hamper  the 
export  trade,  notably  (1)  shortage  of  labour  till 
the  army  is  demobilized,  (2)  shoi'tage  of  ton- 
nage, (3)  the  need  for  reorganization  of  plant 
in  certain  industries  before  resuming  normal 
work,  but  it  is  considered  that  the  effect  of  these 
factors  will  diminish  greatly  in  a  few  months. 
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Obituary 


The  death  of  Edmund  Burke,  which  occurred 
from  pneumonia  on  January  2nd,  deprives 
Toronto  of  one  of  its  best-known  citizens,  as 
well  as  the  profession  of  architects  of  one  of 
its  most  prominent  members. 

Deceased  was  born  in  Toronto  sixty-eight 
years  ago,  and  was  senior  member  of  the  well- 
known  firm  of  Burke,  Horwood  &  White,  with 
office  at  229  Yonge  Street.  Few  men  of  the 
present  generation  of  architects  have  so  widely 
held  the  respect  and  esteem  of  their  confreres, 
or  been  more  closely  identified  with  the  building 
progress  of  the  country.  Practicing  continu- 
ously for  a  period  of  over  forty  years,  during 
the  time  when  Canada  was  passing  from  its 
more  backward  state  to  the  present  great  strides 
of  nationhood,  his  efforts  stand  out  prominently 
in  the  modern  character  of  Canadian  architec- 
tural work. 

The  late  Mr.  Burke  received  his  education  at 
Upper  Canada  College,  and  studied  his  profes- 
sion in  the  office  of  Gundry  &  Langley,  and 
afterwards  became  a  member  of  the  firm  of 
Langley,  Langley  &  Burke.  He  was  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Architectural  Institute  of  Canada 
at  the  time  of  its  organization,  and  held  the 
presidency  of  the  Ontario  Association  of  Archi- 
tects in  1907,  during  one  of  its  most  active  and 
progressive  periods.  He  was  also  a  member 
of  the  Toronto  Technical  School  Board  and  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Assessors,  and  was 
appointed  by  the  Dominion  Government  in  1906 
to  select  a  design  for  the  proposed  new  Depart- 
mental Buildings  at  Ottawa. 

Among  the  many  buildings  in  Toronto 
designed  by  Mr.  Burke  were  the  McMaster  Uni- 
versity, Parkdale  Methodist  Church,  Walmer 
Road  Baptist  Church,Jarvis  Street  Baptist 
Church,  Sherbourne  Street;  Methodist  Church, 
Trinity  Methodist  Church,  Metropolitan  Metho- 
dist Church,  Castle  Memorial  Chapel,  and  the 
Meteorological  Building,  north  of  the  Univer- 
sity grounds.  Later  on,  in  association  with  Mr. 
Horwood,  and  since  Mr.  White  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  firm,  he  designed  the  Robert  Simpson 
Departmental  Store,  the  Methodist  Book  Room, 
the  Central,  Broadview  and  West  End  Y.M. 
C.A.'s,  the  building  of  the  W.C.T.U.,  large  addi- 
tions to  the  Toronto  Gas  Works,  and  the  Hudson 
Bay  Departmental  Stores  at  Calgary,  Vancou- 
ver and  Victoi-ia.  He  was  also  responsible  for 
the  architectural  treatment  of  the  Bloor  Street 
Viaduct  at  Toronto,  recently  opened  to  traffic. 

When  |)residiMit  of  the  Ontario  Association 


of  Architects,  Mr.  Burke  submitted  a  compre- 
hensive plan  for  the  aesthetic  improvement  of 
the  streets,  park  system  and  water  front  of 
Toronto,  which  met  to  a  large  extent  with  public 
approval  at  that  time.  He  was  also  a  member 
of  the  Guild  of  Civic  Art  since  its  inception, 
and  an  occasional  contributor  to  contemporary 
publications  of  articles  and  opinions  relating  to 
architectural  and  kindred  subjects. 

The  deceased  was  a  respected  and  life-long 
member  of  the  Jarvis  Street  Baptist  Church, 
and  had  been  a  deacon  for  many  years,  as  well 
as  chairman  of  the  Church  Choir  Committee. 
He  was  an  outstanding  figure  in  the  Baptist 
Convention  of  Ontario  and  Quebec,  and  had  held 
a  number  of  offices  in  the  gift  of  the  denomin- 
ation. He  had  been  a  member  of  the  Church 
Edifice  Board  for  a  long  period,  as  well  as  the 
Church  Extension  Board,  and  has  designed 
more  churches  by  far  for  this  denomination 
throughout  Canada  than  any  other  architect. 

Mr.  Burke  was  a  member  of  the  National 
Club,  Canadian  Club  and  the  Rosedale  Golf 
Club.  He  was  apparently  in  the  best  of  health 
up  to  a  week  before  his  death,  being  a  man  of 
a  very  vigorous  and  active  type,  and  his  passing 
comes  as  a  sudden  and  distinct  shock  to  all  who 
knew  him. 


Another  victim  of  pneumonia  whose  death 
we  regret  to  record  is  Tsadore  Feldman,  of  the 
firm  of  Hynes,  Feldman  &  Watson,  Toronto, 
who  passed  away  unexpectedly  while  on  a  visit 
to  Detroit  on  January  9th.  Mr.  Feldman  was 
one  of  the  younger  members  of  the  profes- 
sion, with  a  promising  career  before  him.  He 
received  his  entire  training  in  the  office  of  Mr. 
J.  P.  H}Ties,  in  whose  employ  he  remained  for 
several  years.  Tn  1918  Mr.  Feldman  engaged 
in  practice  on  his  own  accord,  but  shortly  after- 
wards rejoined  Mr.  'Hjnes  at  the  time  the  firm 
of  Hynes,  Feldman  &  Watson  was  formed. 

Although  only  in  his  thirty-second  year,  he 
was  already  responsible  for  a  large  number  of 
commercial  buildings,  and  was  rapidly  achiev- 
ing a  reputation  as  a  designer  of  work  of  this 
charadter.  Mr.  Feldman  possessed  a  singularly 
affable  personality,  which  impressed  itself  on 
all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Ontario  Association  of  Archi- 
tects and  the  Masonic  Order,  whose  members, 
together  with  a  large  circle  of  personal  friends, 
will  regret  to  learn  of  the  life  of  one  with  such 
a  bright  future  so  suddenly  brought  to  a  close. 
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INTERIOR    VIEW    OF    WAI.EHOUSE,    SHOWING    30    FT.     SPANS. 


Warehouse  and  Cold  Storage,  Belleville,  Ont. 


Early  in  the  spring  of  1917,  the  plant  of 
Graham's  Limited,  Belleville,  Ont.,  was  de- 
stroyed bj'  fire  leaving  onlj-  a  few  walls  standing. 
The  loss  included  the  office  and  shipping  build- 
ing, a  oold  storage  building  and  plant,  and 
manufacturing  and  storage  buildings.  It  was 
decided  to  rebuild  and  in  the  following  June 
a  start  was  made  to  clear  away  the  wreckage 
preparatory  to  the  construction  of  a  fireproof 
))lant  of  up-to-date  design. 

Keinforced  concrete  was  adopted  and  the 
flat  slab  type  was  selected  for  the  warehouse 
and  cold  storage,  whereas  beam  and  slab  con- 
struction was  used  for  the  irregular  shaped  of- 
fice building.  In  the  warehouse,  two  storeys 
and  basement,  the  owners  required  spans  of  30 
feet  each  way  to  carry  a  live  load  of  200  lbs.  to 
the  square  foot;  but  for  the  ground  floor,  col- 
umns at  15  feet  centres  were  allowed  in  the 
basement  and  the  floor  itself  designed  to  carry 
400  lbs.  to  the  square  foot.  The  flat  slab  con- 
struction of  the  ground  floor  was  carried  out  on 
one  side  and  acted  as  a  loading  platform  allow- 
ing the  basement  to  run  uninterrupted  to  the 
wall  of  the  loading  platform.  In  order  to  re- 
duce the  size  of  the  main  interior  columns  in  the 
warehouse  a  rich  mix  and  a  large  percentage  of 
steel  combined  with  special  horizontal  ties  were 
used,  based  on  the  regulations  of  the  London 


County  Council,  dated  1915.  The  footings  were 
on  rock  at  the  level  of  the  basement  floor.  Suit- 
able bearing  areas  were  blasted  out  under  the 
cokmins  to  distribute  the  load  to  the  rock.  The 
flat  slab  in  general  was  designed  using  Chicago 
stresses  and  the  Chicago  ruling.  The  wall  col- 
umns were  designed  to  handle  the  heavy  mo- 
ments induced  by  the  30  ft.  slab,  so  that  the 
combined  stresses  were  not  in  excess  of  the  per- 
missible stresses.  The  30  foot  span  flat  slab  is 
the  largest  built  on  this  continent  and  results  in 
a  general  interior  effect  such  as  is  indicated  in 
the  accompanying  illustration. 

Large  sections  of  steel  sash  and  wired  glass 
are  used  between  the  wall  columns,  and  the  slab 
at  the  wails  is  carried  on  an  up  kick  beam  act- 
ing as  a  curtain  wall  to  the  floor  above.  The 
sash  is  connected  directly  to  tlie  underside  of 
the  floor  slab  with  no  break  in  the  ceiling.  This 
insures  the  best  possible  distribution  of  light. 
The  outside  of  the  warehouse  which  is  of  rein- 
forced concrete,  has  large  sections  of  ventil- 
ating sash.  The  architectural  treatment  is 
simple  and  in  keeping  with  a  building  of  this 
type.  To  accommodate  chutes,  conveyors,  etc., 
holes  in  the  floor  slab  and  loading  platform  have 
been  provided.  The  roof  drainage  was  accom- 
plished by  sloping  the  roof  slab.  Over  the  load- 
ing platform  a  concrete  canopy  is  suspended 
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REAR    VIEW,    COLD     STORAGE     AND     WAREHOUSE    OP    GRAHAM     UMITED,     BELLEVILLE,    ONT. 


as  may  be  seen  in  the  photograph  of  the 
rear  of  the  warehouse.  A  special  bracket  was 
cast  on  the  outside  of  one  of  the  wall  col- 
umns to  carry  the  metal  chimney  in  such  a  way 
that  it  did  not  interfere  with  the  headroom  to 
the  loading  platform,  and  at  the  same  time  was 
outside  of  the  building  on  the  upper  floors.  The 
30  foot  floor  slab  designed  for  200  lbs.  per 
square  foot  was  carried  to  400  lbs.  per  square 
foot  live  load,  without  sign  of  permanent  de- 
flection. 

In  the  cold  storage,  three  storeys  and  base- 
ment, the  old  walls  were  re-used  to  enclose  the 
concrete  skeleton  which  consisted  of  flat  slab 
structure  of  18  x  22  ft.  spans,  designed  for  400 


lbs.  square  foot  live  load.  The  various  rooms, 
cooling  corridors,  floors  and  the  entire  skeleton 
were  insulated  by  varying  thicknesses  of  cork- 
board.  Rooms  designed  to  maintain  temper- 
atures from  zero  to  34  degrees  Fahrenheit,  are 
cooled  by  means  of  direct  expansion;  the  coils 
being  located  on  the  ceiling  and  provided  with 
the  usual  drip  pans.  The  refrigerating  plant 
and  boilers  are  located  in  the  corner  of  the 
warehouse  adjacent  to  the  cold  storage  section. 
The  offices  and  warehouse  are  heated  with 
direct  steam  radiation.  All  the  wiring  through- 
out the  buildings  is  in  conduits,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  cold  storage  which  is  wired  in 
open  knob  and  tube  work  according  to  the  usual 
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COLD   STORAGE,   ORAHAM    LIMITED,    BEU.EVILLE,   ONT, 


cold  storage  practice.  The  architectural  treat- 
ment of  the  offices  is  after  the  Italian  Renais- 
ance  style,  nsing  tapestry  brick  relieved  with 
Indiana  limestone  string  courses,  cornice  and 
base.  Elevators  are  installed  in  all  three  struc- 
tures, and  first  class  plumbing  consistent  with 
the  character  and  requirements  of  the  i)lant 
forms  a  part  of  the  modern  equipment  which  is 
used  throughout. 


Vancouver's  Progress 

Vancouver's  building  total  for  1918  was 
practically  double  that  of  the  preceding  year. 
Permits  were  issued  for  improvements  vakiod 
at  $1,440,384  as  against  a  total  of  $7()8,25r)  for 
the  entire  twelve  months  of  1917.  Operations 
started  in  the  final  month  amounted  to  $81, ()5;] 
as  compared  with  $56,1^95  in  the  previous  cor- 
responding period. 


WAIiEHOUSE    O.'     Gr.AHAM     LIMITED, 
BELLEVILLE.     ONT. 
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WILI-ARD      CHOCOLATE     COilPA.NV's     FACTORY.     TORONTO. 


Willard  Chocolate  Go's  Premises 

Several  of  the  struetures  illustrated  in  tliis 
issue  relate  to  developments  in  one  particular 
vicinity  of  Toronto,  and  reflect  a  steady  expan- 
sion of  industrial  and  commercial  requirements 
which  is  cliaracterisfic  of  most  of  the  principal 
Canadian  cities.  The  Williard  Chocolate  Com- 
pany's factory,  on  Wellington  street  west, 
Toronto,  one  of  the  suhjei'ts  presented,  is  quite 
representative  of  a  certain  class  of  buildings 
being  erected.  It  is  of  mill  construction, 
5(i  X  200  feet,  providing  altogether  approxi- 
mately 56,000  s(piare  feet  of  floor  space,  the 
plan  and  equipment  being  of  a  character  in 
keeping  with  the  usua  Ifeatures  in  a  building 

of  this  type. 

— •  ♦  ■ — 

"Cob  Houses" 

Ju  a  recent  issue  of  the  l.onilon  Daily  Mail, 
Mr.  T.  C.  Bridges  writes  interestingly  on  the 
subject  of  "cob  houses"  which  correspond  to 
the  "adobe"  on  this  continent.  This  method 
of  building  was  discontinued  in  P]ngland  about 
sixty  years  ago,  l)ut  now  an  attempt  is  being 
made  to  again  bring  it  into  use  to  meet  the 
housing  needs  in  certain  districts. 

"All  over  Devon,"  says  the  writer,  "and 
down  around  Essex  as  well,  cob  walls,  oob 
cottages,  and  cob  outbuildings  are  everywhere 
to  be  seen.  Very  picturesque  they  are,  too,  es- 
pecially when  white  or  pink  washed. 


"Cob  is  a  clay  mixed  with  straw,  and  built 
up  just  like  modern  concrete.  A  bottomless 
trough  is  used,  made  of  two  parallel  planks. 
The  clay,  mixed  with  chopped  straw,  is  pressed 
into  it,  and  each  course  is  allowed  to  dry  before 
the  next  is  put  on.  The  result  is  a  wall  of  great 
tliickness,  considerable  strength,  and  of  such 
durability  that  cob  liouses  are  still  inhabited 
which  were  built  five  or  six  hundred  years  ago. 
A  cob  house  well  thatched  is  warmer  in  winter 
and  cooler  in  summer  than  any  brick  or  stone 
building,  and  there  are  no  such  walls  for  ripen- 
ing wall  fruit  as  those  constructed  in  this  simple 
fashion. 

"Nor  is  'cob'  confined  to  Devonshire. 
There  are  oob  walls  in  Somerset,  in  Northamp- 
tonshire, and  probably  in  other  parts  of  the 
country  as  well;  while  in  Mexico,  Texas,  Ariz- 
ona, aiul  in  Southern  California  many  of  the 
great  ranch  houses  are  'cob'  all  through,  only 
they  call  it  'adobe.' 

In  view  of  the  crying  need  for  new  cottages 
in  the  near  future,  the  writer  suggests  that  in 
"cob"  may  be  found  a  cheap  and  satisfactory 
substitute  for  brick  or  stone,  lie  then  explains 
that  "cob"  is  far  drier  than  most  of  the  build- 
ing stone  used,  claiming  it  to  be  one  of  the  most 
picturesque  of  building  materials,  and  con- 
cludes, with  a  strong  plea  that  an  effort  should 
be  made  in  England  to  resuscitate  this  almost 
forgotten  method  of  construction. 
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Reconstruction  and   Development  in  Canada 

By   Or.   A.   B.   Macalluin.   Adinilnlstrutlve   Ohailrtiian   of   the  Canadian 
foiincll  for  Sclontltlc  and   Imlustrial   Reseerch. 


"Kt'C'oiistnictioii  and  (Icvclopmont "  in  Caii- 
lula  in  till'  now  era  of  international  j'irdiiig  for 
suprt'inacy  in  tlio  arts  of  peace  means  to  the 
Canadian  Honorary  Advisory  Council  for 
Scientific  and  Industrial  Research  much  in  so 
far  as  "devekipment"  is  concerned,  hut  little 
in  ref?ard  to  "re-construction."  Reconstruc- 
tion postulates  the  huildiuij:  up  a,nain  of  what 
existed  hefore;  and  up  to  the  outhreak  of  war 
there  was  constructed  in  Canada  no  national 
ori^anization  for  research  work.  The  flowing- 
path  of  t'anada's  opportunity  for  industrial 
development  runs  wide  and  far,  but  the  (Coun- 
cil's research  path  has  to  be  blazed  through  a 
comi)aratively  unexplored  forest.  It  is  almost 
entirely  new  ground  to  be  covered. 

Where  Germany  and,  though  perhai)s  in  les- 
ser degree,  the  Ignited  States  had  budded  before 
the  war  great  organizations  for  industrial  re- 
search founded  on  wide-visioned  realization  of 
the  commercial  value  and  necessity  of  applying 
science  to  industry,  in  Canada,  as  in  Great 
Britain,  state  encouragement  and  individual  en- 
terprise had,  until  the  war  started,  been  content 
in  the  main  with  a  laissez-faire  policy.  (Jer- 
many  had  her  trained  technologists  and  re- 
search workers  by  the  thousands  in  every  field 
of  industry,  and,  through  the  organized  a])pli- 
'  cation  of  science  to  industry,  was  winning  her 
trade  victories  in  every  foreign  mart. 

In  the  United  States,  which  early  took  a  leaf 
from  Germany's  book,  the  great  universities 
like  Harvard,  Yale,  Chicago,  Columbia  and  Cor- 
nell had  staffs  and  ecpiipments  in  pure  and  ap- 
plied science,  which  kept  i)ace  or  almost  ke])t 
pace  with  the  demand  from  great  American  in- 
dustrial establishments  for  trained  scientific 
investigators,  chemists,  electrical  engineers, 
metallurgists,  etc.,  to  solve  industrial  research 
l)rol)lems.  The  annual  budget  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology,  for  instance, 
exceeded  before  the  war,  and  still  exceeds,  the 
total  of  the  annual  expenditures  of  all  the  Fac- 
ulties of  Ai)plied  Science  in  Canada.  There 
are  some  two  thousand  research  laboratories  in 
connection  with  large  industrial  concerns  in  the 
Cnited  States,  and  each  of  more  than  fifty  in- 
dividual firms  expend  annually  sums  ranging 
frcnn  $2."),000  to  $r)(),()()()  for  research. 

In  Canada,  in  a  score  of  years,  less  than 
twenty  students  have  received  the  advanced 
(Ph.  D.)  degree  in  science  from  the  University 
of  Toronto  and  fewer  still  from  McGill.  Not 
two  per  cent,  of  Canadian  firms  have  researcli 
laboratories  and  only  about  ten  per  cent,  have 


routine  laboratories,  chieliy  for  the  testing  of 
materials.  If  Canadian  industries  were  to  seek 
I'oi-  a  supply  of  trained  technical  men  capable  of 
applying  the  most  advanced  scientific  know- 
ledge to  industrial  processes  sufficient  to  meet 
even  their  most  ordinary  needs,  the  number  of 
ade(puitely  trained  men  availa])le  would  not  be 
sutHcient  to  satisfy  five  per  cent,  of  the  demand. 

That,  briefly  put,  is  the  situation  with  re- 
gard to  the  needs  in  (Canada  for  e<iuij)ment  and 
men  for  research  woi'k.  That  is  the  situation 
which  has  confronted  the  Research  Council 
since  its  creation  in  December,  191(5.  And  that 
has  been,  and  is,  the  crux  of  all  the  jjroblems  of 
scientific  and  industrial  research  in  Canada, 
handicapping  the  carrying  out  of  the  large  re- 
search |)r()granune  planned  for  the  j)ast  year 
and  for  the  coming  year,  jeopardizing  (Janada's 
l)osition  in  the  international  rivalry  for  export 
trade  and  demanding  prompt  remedy  if  the  full 
measure  of  our  opportunity  is  to  be  grasped.  In 
resources  of  capital  and  materials,  in  all  the  na- 
tural advantages  for  industrial  supremacy  we 
are  in  an  enviable  position  as  compared  with 
oui'  trade  com[)etitors.  But  in  regard  to  the 
vital  question  of  scientific  organization  of  our 
industrial  processes  of  finding  new  uses  and, 
hence,  new  markets  for  the  raw  materials  and 
the  by-products  of  manufacture,  and  of  keeping 
[)ace  with  the  advances  made  in  other  countries 
through  research,  we  have  as  yet  hardly  touched 
the  fringe  of  opportunity. 

Confronted  with  this  situation  and  with  a 
slowly  awakening  public  and  individual  realiz- 
ation of  its  portent,  the  main  task  of  the  Coun- 
cil this  past  year  has  been,  while  carrying  on 
the  inmiediate  needs  of  research  work  with  the 
means  at  hand,  to  pave  the  way  for  meeting  ade- 
(juately  the  urgent  needs  of  the  future.  The 
goal  has  been  a  supply  of  trained  men  for  re- 
search work,  adequate  eciuipment  and  facilities 
for  research  and  the  enlistment  of  industrial  or- 
ganizations in  co-oi)erative  effort  to  solve  com- 
mon problems,  the  solution  of  which  lies  in  the 
application  of  science  to  industry.  The  great 
forward  step  taken  has  been  to  promote  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  Central  Research  Institute  at 
Ottawa,  combining  the  functions  of  the  Bureau 
of  Standards  at  Washington  and  of  the  Mellon 
Institute  at  Pittsburgh. 

The  proposal  for  such  an  Institute,  submit- 
ted to  the  Government  in  November  last,  was 
the  result  of  many  months'  careful  investi- 
gation by  the  Council. 

In  view  of  the  situation  above  outlined,  the 
argument  advanced  in  support  of  it  is  so  ob- 
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vious  as  to  need  no  restatement  here.  There 
has  been  a  prompt  and  appreciative  response 
to  the  proposal  by  the  Government  and  by  all 
the  public  interests  concerned.  There  is  good 
reason  to  believe  that  the  Institute  will  be  es- 
tablished without  any  unnecessary  delay.  It 
will  involve  an  expenditure  of  $500,000  for  a 
four  storey  building",  having-  initial  provision 
for  fifty  laboratory  rooms  antl  with  plans  so 
drawn  as  to  provide  for  expansion  as  the  needs 
develop.  The  cost  of  the  scientific  equipment 
is  estimated  at  $100,000,  and  the  cost  of  main- 
tenance, salaries,  etc.,  at  about  $100,000  per  an- 
num for  the  first  few  years. 

The  establishment  of  the  Institute  is  the  ne- 
cessary first  step  towards  i)lacing  industrial 
research  work  in  Canada  upon  an  adequate  and 
permanent  basis  and  towards  enabling  the  Dom- 
inion to  keep  abreast  of  similar  progressive 
methods  in  the  United  States,  Great  Britain, 
.Japan,  France,  Australia  and  our  other  trade 
competitors.  It  will,  doubtless,  be  followed  by 
the  organization  of  trade  guilds  or  associations 
for  research  in  each  branch  of  industry,  formed 
to  pool  resources  in  solving  common  problems 
and  to  take  advantage  of  the  laboratory  equip- 
ment and  opportunity  offered,  under  the  Coun- 
cil's proposals,  by  the  Government-maintained 
Institute. 

A  further  necessary  ste])  will  be  the  working 
out  of  the  Council's  plans  for  more  adequate 
provision  by  the  universities  for  the  training  of 
(}ualified  scientific  workers.  In  the  more  gen- 
erous investment  of  state  funds  for  this  pur- 
])ose,  starting,  say,  with  Toronto,  ^IcGill,  and 
L'Ecole  Polytechnicpie  in  Montreal,  lies  the 
hope  of  securing  for  the  ensuing  years  of  the 
world's  strenuous  and  i)itiless  trade  warfare 
the  nation's  leaders  in  scientific  and  industrial 
research. 

Apart  from  these  crucial  phases  of  the  work 
and  aims  of  the  Research  Council,  space  permits 
of  only  passing  reference  to  some  of  the  many 
research  problems  ali'eady  undertaken. 

As  a  result  of  the  Council's  initiative.  Gov- 
ernmental action  was  taken  in  June  last  to  se- 
cure federal  co-operation  with  the  Govei'uments 
of  Saskatchewan  and  Manitoba  in  establishing 
a  demonstration  plant  in  Souris  coal  areas  of 
Southern  Saskatchewan,  to  prove  the  commer- 
cial feasibility  of  cai-bonizing  and  briquetting 
the  Western  lignites  for  heating  in  domestic 
furnaces.  This  year  will  see  a  plant  establish- 
ed with  an  outlay  of  $400,000  and  an  annual  out- 
|)ut  of  .■{0,000  tons  of  coal  e(|ual  to  the  Pennsyl- 
vania anthracite  and  marketed  in  Hegina  or 
Moose  Jaw,  at  least,  two  dollars  per  ton  less 
than  the  im])orted  anthracite  is  now  costing.  The 
success  of  the  initial  plant,  about  which  there 
can  be  little  dou))t,  will  lead  eventually  to  the 


development  of  the  inunense  and  little  realized 
latent  lignite  resources  of  Saskatchewan  and 
Alberta,  relieve  for  Ontario  and  Quebec  the 
present  coal  famine  through  limited  American 
supply  and  save  to  Canada  the  five  or  six  mil- 
lions of  dollars  now  annually  going  to  the  Unit- 
ed States  for  coal  for  the  prairie  provinces. 

A  systematic  study  of  the  rate  of  repro- 
duction and  growth  of  Canadian  forest  trees 
of  the  commercial  species  has  been  undertaken 
through  scientific  survey  of  some  eighty  square 
miles  of  an  old  cut-over  lumber  district  on  the 
Petawawa  Military  Reserve.  The  data  being 
secured,  will  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  give, 
for  the  first  time,  the  essential  definite  infor- 
mation enabling  the  Dominion  and  Provincial 
Governments  to  inaugurate  on  a  scientific  and 
practical  basis  a  scheme  of  reafforestation  par- 
alleling the  best  results  obtained  in  the  past  in 
Europe.  Our  forest  wealth,  now  in  danger  of 
exhaustion  through  reckless  waste  and  disre- 
gard of  adequate  conservation  systems,  can  only 
thus  be  preserved  as  a  great  and  permanent 
national  resource. 

The  tar  fog  research  , initiated  in  1917,  has  been 
continued  with  satisfactory  practical  results 
which  will  doubtless  lead  in  the  near  future  to  the 
application  to  various  plants  in  Canada  of  a  new 
electrical  process  for  the  recovery  of  valuable 
by-products  now  lost  in  the  destructive  distil- 
lation of  coal,  wood,  etc.  The  research  on 
sound  measurements  and  fog  signalling  con- 
ducted in  1917,  by  Dr.  Louis  King  of  McGill  has 
made  further  jirogress  this  year  and  forecasts 
a  new  type  of  sirens  for  use  in  the  St.  Lawrence 
River  and  Gulf.  Research  work  connected  with 
the  recovery  of  industrial  alcohol  from  the  enor- 
mous sulphite  liquor  waste  of  our  Canadian 
pulp  mills  points  to  the  installation  of  recovery 
plants  and  the  production  in  Canada,  at  de- 
creased cost  to  consumers,  of  the  alcohol  in- 
creasingly needed  for  industrial  purposes  and 
as  a  substitute  for  motor  fuel. 

There  have  been  a  score  or  moi-e  of  other 
phases  of  industrial  research  initiated  or  cou^ 
tinued  during  the  year,  each  having  a  practical 
bearing  on  some  branch  of  national  })roduction. 
More  should  and  could  be  done,  were  trained 
men  and  money  available.  The  Council's  bud- 
get for  the  year  has  been  under  $100,000.  In 
(Jreat  Britain,  Parliament  has  recognized  the 
need  and  the  opportunity  by  creating  a  se{)arate 
Department  of  Scientific  and  Industrial  Re- 
search and  has  voted  one  million  dollars  ])er  an- 
num for  five  years  to  be  expended  by  the  Re- 
search Council.  In  Canada,  we,  too,  are  learn- 
ing the  obvious  lesson  taught  by  Germany  and 
already  adopted  by  British  industry.  The  jjath 
has  been  blazed  for  replacing  rule  of  thumb 
methods  in  Canada  bv  scientific  investigation. 
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Recent  Warehouses 


The  several  buildings  illustrated  in  the  fol- 
lowing pages  are  (|uite  representative  as  types 
of  recent  warehouse  and  factory  work. 

The  new  Canadian  General  Electric  build- 
ing, King  St.  W.,  near  Simooe  St.,  is  devoted  to 
warehouse  i)urposes  except  a  salesroom,  large 
show  windows,  etc.,  in  front  portion  of  first 
story  and  offices  in  front  part  of  second  and 
third  stories  for  the  use  of  the  departments 
which  control  the  stock  carried  in  the  ware- 
house. The  building  is  of  "mill"  construction 
and  British  Columbia  Fir  was  used  throughout 
for  posts,  girders,  plank  flooring,  etc.       The 


Hoors  are  designed  to  carry  a  live  load  of  225 
pounds.  The  building  has  a  complete  sprinkler 
system  with  a  20,000  gallon  gravity  tank  on 
roof,  and  has  also  two  lines  of  fire  hose  on  each 
floor.  The  heating  is  arranged  on  the  vacuum 
steam  system  and  the  steam  is  supplied  at  pres- 
ent from  the  Canadian  General  Electric  Office 
building  on  the  comer  of  King  and  Simooe 
Streets.  A  smoke  stack  and  other  require- 
ments have  been  installed  in  the  new  warehouse, 
however,  so  that  a  separate  heating  system  may 
be  put  in  at  any  time  if  desired.  All  goods  are 
received  and  shipped  from   the  private   laue 
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NEW    BUILDINC     (IK    THK    CANADIAN     UKNKKAL    KLE  'TKK'     COMl'ANV.     TOKCINTJ. 
Bl'RKE,    HORW(X)D    &    WHITE,    ARCHITECTS. 


GROUND 
FLOOR    PLAN. 


DETAIL     OF 
LOWER 
FACADE 


CONSTRUCTION 


WAREHOUSE   OF    M.    GRANASTEIN    &    SONS,    TORONTO 
HYNES,    FELDMAN     &     WATSON,    ARCHITECTS. 


at  the  rear  of  build- 
i  n  f?  which  faces 
on  Pearl  Street. 
There  is  a  package 
chute  on  the  Pearl 
Street  front,  also  a 
I  a  r  g  e  hydraulic 
sidewalk  hoist.  The 
other  elevators  are 
electric  and  the 
dumb  waiter  is  ar- 
ranged with  auto- 
matic push  button 
control.  The  spiral 
ciiuto  extends  from 
the  first  to  sixth 
storey  and  all 
goods  assembled 
from  the  various 
upper  warehouse 
floors  axe  sent  to 
the  receiving  and 
siiipping  room  by 
means  of  this 
clmte. 

The  (irana  stein 
building,  located  at 
488  Wellington  St., 
West,  Toronto,  is 
of  flat  slab  rein- 
forced concrete 
construction,  being 
built  according  to 
the  revised  Toron- 
to by-law  as  adopt- 
ed from  the  Chic- 
ago code.  The  de- 
sign provides  for  a 
live  floor  load  of 
150  lbs.  per  square 
foot,  and  for  the 
addition  of  an  ex- 
tra    floor     to     the 
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TYPICAL  FUXJB   PLAN. 
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B.VSEMENT     PLAN. 


FRONT    ELEVAT'ON,     THE     MARTIN     BUILDING,     TORONTO. 
HYNES,      PB3LDMAN      &      WATSON,      ARCHITECTS. 


present  five  storeys  at  such  time  as  future 
space  is  required.  As  in  most  cases  of  build- 
ings of  this  character,  the  layout  involves  no 
special  feature  of  i)ian,  following  a  simple  open 
interior  arrangement  with  separate  offices  and 
the  usual  service  features.  All  floors  are  ex- 
ceptionally well  lighted  by  steel  sash  windows 
occupying  tlie  entire  space  between  the  piers 
along  both  sides  and  the  rear  of  the  structure. 
The  heating  is  done  by  steam  from  an  exhaust 
off  two  tubular  boilers  which  heat  two  adjoining 
buildings  owned  by  the  same  firm.  An  electric 
elevator  service  and  other  up-to-date  features 
makes  the  equipment  modern  throughout.  Red 
sto<?k  brick  with  Indiana  stone  trimmings,  is 
used  for  the  fjont  of  the  structure,  a  detail  of 


the  doorway  being  shown  in  an  accompanying 
illustrations.  The  dimensions  of  the  building  are 
40  X  130  feet,  and  the  cost  of  its  erection  com- 
plete was  $80,000. 

The  Prest-0-Lite  Building,  Centre  Avenue 
and  Elm  Street,  Toronto,  is  of  beam  and  slab 
reinforced  concrete  construction,  70  x  120  feet. 
It  is  of  the  typical  modern  factory  type,  flooded 
with  light  and  liaving  modem  service  features. 
The  equipment  includes  an  electric  elevator,  and 
a  single  pipe  gravity  steam  heating  system. 
The  floors  are  designed  for  a  live  load  of  150 
lbs.  per  square  foot,  and  rug  brick  having  a 
pleasing  textural  character  is  used  for  the  span- 
drils  and  parapet. 

The  Martin  Building,  .340  Richmond  Street, 
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W.,  Toronto,  is  a  three 
storey  building  of  mill 
aonstruction  devoted 
entirely  to  warehouse 
purposes  with  general 
and  private  offices,  vault 
and  shipping  room  oc- 
c'Uj)yiiig  the  rear  por- 
tion of  the  ground  floor. 
The  lower  portion  of 
tlie  faeade  is  carried 
out  in  artificial  stone 
with  tapestry  brick 
a  b  o  V  e  having  square 
sunk  joints  -"^  inch 
thick.  Goods  are  re- 
ceived a  n  d  shipped 
througii  a  private  lane 
at  the  side.  The  build- 
ing is  heated  by  a  single 
pipe  steam  gravity  sys- 
tem with  a  cast  iron 
boiler,  and  was  built  at 
a  cost  of  i)!20,000. 

The  Tij)  Top  Tailors' 
Building,  250  Richmond 
Street,  W.,  Toronto,  is 
of  steel  frame  type  with 
mill  floors.  It  is  a  com- 
paiatively  recent  ex- 
ample showing  the  use 
of  terra  cotta  in  the 
architectural  treatment  of  work  of  this  char- 
acter. Indiana  limestone  is  used  for  the  base 
to  the  ground  floor  window  sills  in  front.  The 
entrance  hall  is  in  marble,  and  the  offices  fin- 
ished in  (luarter  cut  oak.  Electric  passenger 
and  freight  elevators  and  ornamental  iron 
stairs  afford  means  of  communication  to  the 
upper  floors.  All  equipment  including  the 
plumbing  and  heating  service,  is  up-to-date 
throughout.     The  building  cost  $75,000. 


liHOlNI)    FUlOli    PLAN.      TII>-TOI>    TAILOR./    BUILDING,    TORONTO 


The  Advantages   of  Amalgamation 

The  following  editorial  from  the  "Architect 
and  Contract  Reporter"  (London,  England) 
makes  interesting  reading,  even  thoug'h  archi- 
tectural opinion  in  this  country  is  not  perhaps 
ripe  to  endorse  altogether  the  proposal  the 
writer  sets  forth.  With  allowances  for  the 
reference  to  the  surveyor  as  a  competitor  of 
the  architect,  which  applies  particularly  to 
England,  the  conditions  mentioned  are  not 
dissimilar  to  those  existing  in  Canada,  which 
in  certain  respects  have  on  previous  occasions 
been  given  thought  and  attention. 

Most  of  the  aiThitects'  difficulties,  say  our 
contemporary,  arise  from  the  fact  that  archi- 
tects are  not  as  an  organized  body  sufficiently 
in  touch  with  the  connnercial  world  in  which 
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they  live,  while  men  of 
other  professions  are.  and 
the  amount  of  work  they 
will  as  a  body  obtain  in 
the  future  will  be  largely 
governed  by  their  success 
or  failure  in  adjusting 
themselves  to  modei"n  con- 
ditions. 

There  are  many  direc- 
tions in  which  they  should 
work  with,  instead  of 
apart  from,  men  of  other 
callings.  So-called  profes- 
sional etiquette  should  be 
simplified  so  that  its  pro- 
hibitions simply  forbid 
what  is  obviously  dishon- 
est and  unfair,  and  every 
man  should'  be  left  free  to 
exercise  his  calling  under 
conditions  which  appeal  to 
his  temperament. 

The  great  bulk  of  domes- 
tic architecture  is  at  pres- 
ent carried  out  by  specula- 
tive builders,  because  the 
average  man  prefers  to 
buy  what  he  can  see  rather 
than  what  is  shown  to  him 
on  paper.  Knowing  noth- 
ing "about  the  technicali- 
ties of  building,  he  very 
humanly  reduces  the  ele- 
ment of  chance  to  its  smal- 
lest proportions.  And  yet, 
if  a  district  is  to  be  devel- 
oped by  building,  a  good  architect  should 
ter  able  to  ]irovide  what 
the  public  wants  tlian 
any  builder.  We  believe 
there  are  very  wide 
opportunities  open  to 
those  architects  who  are 
willing  to  build  and  sell 
on  their  own  account, 
and  also  room  for  work- 
ing combinations  be- 
tween builders  and  ar- 
chitects for  the  same 
purpose.  The  architect 
who  made  such  an  ar- 
rangement would  be 
freed  from  the  difficul- 
ties he  sometimes  has 
to  contend  with  in  the 
case  of  the  individual 
.  client,  for  he  would  be 
dealing  with  an  average 
demand,  and  his  work 
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would  bo  taken  or  left  as  it  stood  at  completi  <r\. 

Taking  another  eombination,  that  of  archi- 

toi'ts  and  surveyors,  we  know  from  experience 
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that  many  men  obtain  o])portunities  of  carrying 
out  buiklings  because  they  are  recognized  by  the 
l)usiness  connnunity   as  having  experience   in 

the  practical  (luestions 
which  so  closely  sur- 
round and  influence 
building.  Once  called 
in  to  advise  on  sueb 
(|uestions,  the  surveyor 
usually  can  either  act  as 
architect  for  any  build- 
ings which  results  or  de- 
cide the  choice  of  an 
architect,  and  yet  a  very 
large  number  of  our 
profession  will  state 
with  pride  that  they  do 
not  undertake  survey- 
ing work,  thereby  limit- 
ing their  own  chances 
of  employment.  The 
title  of  surveyor  is  an 
honorable  and  an  old 
one;  it  conveys  a  defi- 
nite meaning  that  the 
l)ublie  is  quick  to  appre- 
ciate, and  many  survey- 
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MAIN    ELEVATION',    PREST-O-LITE     BI'ILDING,     TORONTO. 


ors  make  lucrative  incomes  while  tlio  average 
aichiteot  lives  from  liand  to  mouth,  trying  to 
obtain  a  public  recognition  which  is  grudgingly 
bestowed  or  altogether  withheld  from  him. 

There  is  also  pkMity  of  room  in  the  world  of 
modern  building  for  the  combination  of  archi- 
tects and  structural  engineers  in  one  and  the 
same  i)erson.  Most  of  the  great  American 
architectural  firms  include  structural  engineers 
in  their  ranks,  and  tlie  modern  business  building 
always' makes  calls  on  the  expert  structural 
engineer.  There  are  two  ways  in  which  this  call 
ma\'  be  met— by  the  architect  having  sufficient 
engineering  knowledge  to  deal  with  such 
problems  himself,  or  by  a  working  combination 
wliich  gives  him  the  same  power  and  at  the  same 
time  enables  him  to  devote  himself  to  that 
branch  of  the  work  to  which  his  inclinations 
incline. 

The  combination  of  architect  with  architect 
is  fre(|uently  fundamentally  wrong  and  produc- 
tive of  friction,  for  no  two  men  have  (piite  the 
same  a?sthetic  tastes,  and  such  combinations  are 
for  tliis  reason  frecpiently  short-lived.  The 
combination  of  architects  and  structural  engi- 
neers would  result  in  enlarging  the  architect's 
field,  while  the  intercourse  involved  would 
broatleu  the  outlook  of  both  architect  and 
engineer,  and  would  result  in  the  production  of 
better  buildings.  Tf  we  rely,  as  many  of  us  do, 
on  outside  hel])  in  these  matters,  we  can  seldom 
be  certain  that  there  is  a  community  of  interest 
or  aim,  and  if  there  is  not  the  (|uality  and  char- 
acter of  the  work  must  suffer. 

Then  there  is  yet  another  combination  which 
might  appeal  to  many  men  of  sesthetic  tastes— 
that  of  an  architect  and  a  decorative  firm. 
These  firms,  like  the  speculative  contractor,  are 
willing  to  undertake  the  complete  direction  and 
completion  of  what  is  really  an  integral  branch 
of  arcliitectural  work,  which  frequently  suffers 


in  quality  from  being  divorced  from  the  direc- 
tion of  architects  who  understand!  the  fuller 
meaning  of  decoration. 

Our  point  is  that  we  are  too  apt  to  overlook 
the  natural  inclination  of  the  public  to  prefer 
to  buy  and  pay  for  the  completed  work,  and  to 
employ  those  who  have  the  business  knowledge 
and  organization  which  alone  enables  them  to 
complete  it.  We  urge  that  our  i)rofessional 
societies  should  encourage  and  not  discourage 
all  those  who  who  find  they  can  do  better  for 
themselves  by  making  a  more  commercial  use 
of  chances  which  are  open  to  them.  The  only 
real  essential  is  that  such  work  should  be  done 
honestly  and  well  by  men  who  are  both  trained 
and  organized,  and  that  no  man  should  abuse 
a  position  of  trust.  We  should  like  to  see  the 
Royal  Institute  oi)en  its  doors  to  all  who  had 
knowledge  and  skill  in  architecture  and  the 
allied  arts  and  sciences,  however  they  chose  to 
put  such  knowledge  and  skill  to  account,  and,  as 
a  correspondent  urged  in  a  letter  to  us  last 
week,  we  should  like  to  see  the  leading  body  in 
the  profession  expressing  a  definite  and  correc- 
tive opinion  on  all  great  questions  of  public 
ini])rovements  and  schemes  for  building.  We 
should,  in  a  word,  like  to  hear  its  views  before 
and  not  after  other  bodies  less  cai)able  of 
giving  authoritative  opinions  had  criticized 
such  schemes. 


In  New  Offices 

The  architectural  firm  of  Banigan,  Mathers  & 
Thompson,  Toronto,  announce  that  those  of  its 
members  who  were  on  active  and  industrial  war 
service  have  resumed  architectural  practice. 
The  firm  also  announce  that  they  are  now  occu- 
pying their  new  offices  at  7  and  9  Kijig  street 
east,  fourth  floor. 
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Office  not  later  than  the  twentieth  of  the  month  preceding  publication  to 
ensure  insertion.  Mailing  date  Is  on  the  tenth  of  each  month.  Adveltislng 
rates  on  application. 

CONTRIBUTIONS. — The  Editor  will  be  glad  to  consider  contributions  deallnt 
with  matters  of  general  interest  to  the  readers  of  this  Journal.  When  payment 
la  desired,  this  fact  should  be  stated.  We  are  alwaya  glad  to  receive  the  loan 
of  photographs  and  plans  of  Interesting  Cana<llan  work.  The  originals  will  be 
carefully  preserveti  and  returned. 

Entered    as   Second    Class    Matter   In    the    Post  Office   at    Toronto,    Canada. 

WESTON    WRIGLEY.   Business  Manager 

FRED.  T.  HOLLIDAY.   Advertiaing  Rapteaeautivc 
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Ontario  Government  Housing  Scheme 

Ac'C()r(liii^i>-  to  a  circular  recently  issued  by  the 
Ontario  (loveriuneiit,  immioipalities  and  com- 
panies incori)orated  under  the  Housing  Accom- 
modation Act  will,  as  soon  as  necessary  legisla- 
tion is  enacted,  be  empowered  to  accjuiri'  land 
and  construct  lumses  tor  returned  soldiers  and 
working  men  and  women  of  small  means.  A 
fund  for  this  i)uri)ose  will  be  available  through 
the  recently-announced  Dominion  (rovernment 
loan,  wiiich  will  be  reloaned  by  the  province  to 
municii)alities  for  a  i)eriod  not  to  exceed  twenty 
years  at  an  interest  rate  of  5  per  cent.  The 
conditions  will  also  carry  certain  restrictions  in 
reference  to  the  laying  out  of  land,  the  plan  and 
construction  of  the  houses,  and  the  location 
of  the  land  to  be  developed,  which  shall  be 
approved  by  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Municipal  Affairs,  or  such  pei'son  or  body  as 
shall  be  designated  for  that  purpose. 


Loans  will  lie  made  to  the  extent  of  the  full 
amount  reipiired  in  cases  where  municii)alities 
acquire  land  and  build  houses  on  their  own 
accord,  and  to  the  extent  of  85  per  cent,  of  the 
value  of  the  land  and  improvements  in  the  case 
of  housing  companies,  'i'lie  type  of  houses  are 
not  to  exceed  twenty-five  hundred  dollars  in  cost 
,for  the  construction  of  each  house.  Individuals 
desiring  to  build  for  themselves  can  secure  a 
loan  through  the  municipality  for  the  full  value 
of  the  building,  providing  they  own  their  own 
land  and  intend  to  erect  houses  for  tlieir  own 
occupation.  This  jjrivilege  is  also  to  be  extended 
to  farmers  owning  their  own  land  and  desiring 
to  build  for  themselves,  and  also  to  any  person 
for  the  erection  of  a  house  on  municipally-owned 
land,  providing  he  contributes  in  cash  tlie  value 
of  the  lot,  or  10  per  cent,  of  the  whole  cost. 

The  scheme  is  not  without  features  to  recom- 
mend it.  In  the  first  place,  it  will  make  money 
more  readily  accessible  to  both  municipalities 
and  individuals  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  tlie 
housing  situation.  In  the  second  place,  it  offers 
money  at  a  rate  of  interest  considerably  lower 
than  that  demanded  by  private  loan  companies. 
In  the  third  place,  it  gives  an  opportunity  to  the 
individual  to  become  possessor  of  his  own  home 
at  a  small  outlay  spread  over  a  given  i)eriod. 
Repayment  will  be  made  at  the  rate  of  8  per 
cent.  i)er  annum,  which  will  cover  both  interest 
and  reduce  the  principal.  Thus,  on  the  basis  of 
a  total  investment  including  land  and  building 
to  the  value  of  three  thousand  dollars,  the 
amount  to  be  paid  out  annually  by  the  owner 
would  not  exceed  the  sum  of  two  hundred  and 
forty  dollars  ($240),  which  is  equivalent  to 
twenty  dollars  a  month,  an  amount  at  the  very 
least  the  individual  nowadays  would  be  required 
to  j)ay  for  rent. 

Considering  the  present  rate  on  private  loans, 
which  is  at  least  7  per  cent,  on  the  loan  itself 
without  any  regard  to  the  reduction  of  principle, 
the  Government's  plan  offers  a  decided  advan- 
tage, especially  to  that  class  whom  the  scheme 
would  particularly  benefit.  The  advantage 
mainly  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  scheme  only 
re<iuires  a  small  initial  outlay,  while  money 
which  the  individual  would  otherwise  be  recjuir- 
ed  to  pay  for  rent  is  converted  into  an  equity 
in  a  property  which  eventually  becomes  his  own. 

While  taxes  and  insurance  must  be  taken  into 
account,  the  decrease  in  liability  would  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years  offset  this  to  the  extent 
that  the  average  pa>Tnent,  imless  otherwise 
desired,  would  not  exceed  a  maximum  annual 
expenditure  of  the  amount  mentioned.  Of 
course,  the  owner  would  have  the  option  of 
reducing  his  debt  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and 
the  scheme  is  of  a  character  which  would  encour- 
age this  to  a  great  extent. 

Just  what  character  the    restriction    to    be 
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imposed  will  assume  in  reference  to  the  develop- 
ment of  land  and  the  erection  of  buildings  there- 
on has  not  as  yet  been  announced.  It  is  stated, 
however,  that  the  Ontario  Housing  Commit- 
tee will  shortly  issue  a  report  reconnnending 
various  types  of  houses  and  providing  plans  and 
specifications  for  same,  and  perhaps  more 
definite  particulars  as  to  conditions  will  then 
become  known.  Already  a  large  number  of 
municipalities  have  signified  tlieir  intention  of 
taking  advantage  of  the  Act.  Whether  or  not  it 
will  adequately  meet  the  situation  or  work  out 
successfull}'  in  a  general  economic  way,  it  will 
prove  noteworthj^  as  an  experiment.  It  at  least 
shows  an  earnest  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Pro- 
vincial authorities  to  deal  with  a  serious  and 
important  problem,  and  [)erhaps  marks  the 
beginning  of  wliat  will  eventually  resolve  itsel.' 
into  progressive  and  etfeetive  housing  and  town- 
planning  legislation. 


Placing  Credit  Where  it  is  Due 

The  principle  of  rendering  "unto  Caesar 
what  belongs  to  Caesar"  has  been  established 
since  early  daj's.  Perhaps  in  a  more  modem 
sense  it  implies  among  other  things  a  voluntary 
or  optional  act  of  placing  credit  wliere  credit  is 
due.  We  say  voluntarj^  or  optional  because  as 
regards  newspapers  at  least  this  practice  is  not 
always  enforced,  and  when  it  is  observed  it 
sometimes  happens  that  an  inadvertency  occurs 
which  is  most  unfair  to  certain  individuals  and 
decidedly  misleading  as  far  as  the  public  is  con- 
cerned. The  particular  reference  here  is  to  a 
rather  unfortunate  mis-statement  made  by  one 
of  the  leading  morning  dailies  in  reference  to 
the  designing  of  the  Canadian  Bank  of  Com- 
merce at  Montreal,  and  which  Sir  John  Aird, 
General  Manager  of  that  institution,  has  taken 
the  trouble  to  correct  in  the  following  letter 
published  recently  in  the  Toronto  "Star." 

Sir:  My  attention  has  been  drawn  to  the  extra- 
ordinai-y  ni.:B-statenient  made  by  a  morning  paper 
that  the  fine  building  of  the  Canadian  Bank  of 
Commerce  in  Montreal,  was  built  by  the  late 
Stanford  White.  Where  this  information  can 
have  been  obtained  I  do  not  know,  but  in  view 
of  the  injustice  done  to  a  local  firm  of  architects 
I  desiiie  to  say  that  the  building  in  question  was 
designed.and  its  construction  supervised,  by  Messrs 
I>arling  an<l  Pearson,  of  Toronto,  also  that  the 
-stone  used  in  its  conwtruction,  Stanstead  granite, 
is  Canadian  stone.  Furthermore,  I  should  like  to 
add  that  the  Canadian  IJank  of  Commerce  has  not 
in  many  years  employed  an  architect  from  the 
United  States.  The  handsome  buildings  of  the 
bank  in  Montreal,  Winnipeg,  Quebec,  Vancouver, 
and  many  other  places  throughout  Canada,  are 
tihe  product  of  the  brains  of  Canadians.  The 
motto  of  the  Bank  has  been  and  i.s — Canadian 
architects,  Canadian  workmen,  Canadian  mater- 
ials. I  write  this  in  order  that  a  local  firm  may 
not  b«  deprived  of  the  credit  which  is  due  to  them. 
Yours  faithfully, 

.rOHN   AIRD, 

Toronto,  De*.  7.  General  Manager. 

The  above  letter  requires   little  comment 


other  than  to  emphasize  the  moral  it  points  out 
as  to'  what  can  be  done  by  our  newspapers  in 
giving  correct  information  as  to  the  designers 
of  our  princii)al  buildings.  Canada  is  still  a 
young  country  i)assing  through  a  very  progres- 
sive stage  and  its  accomplishments  from  an  ar- 
chitectural standpoint  are  quite  worthy  of  note. 
It  is  indeed  laudable  on  the  part  of  the  news- 
papers when  space  in  their  columns  is  devoted 
to  illustrations  and  articles  dealing  with  our 
more  important  edifices.  The  erection  of  build- 
ings concerns  the  development  of  the  country, 
and  likewise  the  names  of  those  responsible  for 
the  design  of  these  structures  form  a  related 
item  of  public  interest. 

While  the  mistake  mentioned  was  evidently  an 
unintentional  oversight,  it  was  nevertheless  un- 
fortunate that  the  real  authors  of  the  building 
should  be  obscured  in  a  confusion  of  names.  Sir 
John  Aird's  letter  is  therefore  much  to  tlie  point, 
and  it  denotes  a  spirit  of  patriotism  on  the  part 
of  the  Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  which  other 
institutions  might  emulate  with  credit  to  them- 
selves and  much  general  good  to  the  country. 
As  Canadians  we  should  recognize  our  own 
handiwork  and  jilace  credit  where  it  rightfully 
belongs.  It  is  surprising  the  small  number  of 
men  even  at  the  head  of  our  financial  and  busi- 
ness institutions,  who  are  aware  of  the  author- 
ship of  our  best  designed  buildings.  Few  in 
Toronto  alone  have  knowledge  that  the  four  of- 
fice buildings  at  the  corner  of  King  and  Yonge 
streets,  are  the  work  of  Canadian  architects, 
and  this  is  typical  as  regards  the  better  class  of 
architectural  design  in  practically  every  Can- 
adian city.  It  is  a  state  of  unconsciousness  re- 
garding our  own  achievements  which  is  to  be  re- 
gretted. Public  recognition  is  always  an  in- 
centive to  higher  efforts,  and  newspapers  can 
more  completely  fulfill  their  functions  by  in- 
forming their  readers  of  such  interesting  and 
related  facts.  To  do  so  is  to  render  a  better 
news  service  and  to  stimulate  public  interest  in 
Canadian  capabilities  and  accomplishments. 


Saskatchewan  Association  Elect  Officers 

The  Saskatchewan  Association  of  Architects 
have  elected  the  following  officers  for  1919: 
President,  Captain  David  Webster,  Saskatoon; 
Vice-Presidents,  Norman  Thompson,  Saskatoon, 
and  W.  G.  Van  Egmond,  Regina;  Secretary- 
Treasurer,  Francis  B.  Reilly,  Regina.  Member 
of  Council:  Prof.  Greig,  Saskatoon  Fniversity; 
.H.  (i.  Buiiyard,  Moose  Jaw;  M.  W.  Sharron. 
Regina. 

The  Association  is  at  present  preparing  an 
honor  roll  of  all  its  members  who  served  in 
connection  with  the  war,  which  will  he  ready 
shortly. 
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A  NEW  CONCRETE  HARDENER. 
KreJertck  Rewl,  former  tMlltor  of  <'ON8TRlTcmON,  now 
HSHK-lnti'd  with  Sturgeons,  I^lrnlted.  Ill  Church  Street,  Toronto, 
has  l>een  spcndlnK  the  past  two  year*  In  perfecting  the  made- 
ln-(^inada  "Klintex."  a  chemical  hardener  for  concrete  lloorn. 
Thin  ina'tcM-lal,  after  severe  te«U)  tty  the  authorities  on  concrete 
relative  to  Its  hardness,  wearing  ciualltles  and  ImpermeaWllty 
to  water,  oil,  acid.  etc..  has  proven  eminently  successful  In 
mak'ing  conciete  floors  proof  ai^ilnst  the  hard  usage  to  which 
they   are   sulijected. 


CONTRACTORSand  SUB-CONTRACTORS 

As   Supplied  by  the  Architects  of  Buildings 
Featured    in    This  Issue. 
WILLARO    CHOCOLATE    COMPANY'S  FACTORY,  TORONTO. 
Klre   Alarm   System.    Uominioii    Messenger   Company. 
Fire  Doors,  W.  E.  UUlon  Company. 
Kloorlng,   Seaman   Kent  Company, 
lieneral  ('ontractors,  Yalles  &  Kotenberg. 
Haixlwarc,    Canada   Hardware,   L/lmlted. 
Heat   KegulaMnir  System,   C.    A.   Dunham  Convpany,  Ltd. 
Ornamental    lix>n.   Dennis  Wire  and  Iron  Works  Company. 
Refrigerating  Kiiulpment,  Canada  Ice  Machine  Company. 
Radiators.  Dominion  Radiator  Convpany. 
Sprinkler  System.    A.    Welch    &   Son, 
Water  Tank,  Goold,  Shapiey  &  Miitir  Company. 

GRAHAM    BUILDING,    BELLEVILLE. 
(Jeneral   Contiactors.   W.   F.   Sparling  Co. 
Hrlck.    Don   Valley   Urick   Works. 
I'lleotric  Wiring,   Bennett  &   Wright, 
Hollow   Tile,    Sun   Urick   Co. 
Steel    reinforcing.   Trusse<l   Concrete  Steel   Co. 
Refrigerating  plant.   Canadian   Ice   Machine  Co, 
Vault    Door.s.   .1.    &    .1.    Taylor. 

CANADIAN  AEROPLANES,  LTD.,  BUILDING. 
(Jeneral  Contractors,   Jackson   Lewis   ,L,t<I. 
Krick,  Don  Valley  Brick  Works. 
Cement.  Canada  Cement  Co. 
Carpenter.  Jackson  Lewis  Co. 
Mlectrlc  Wiring.  Bennett  &  Wright. 
Plumbing.  JSennett  &  Wright. 
Roofing.    A.    Matthews,   Ltd. 
Steel  Sash,  Steel  and  Radiation,  Ltd. 
Steel  Sash,  Trussed  Concrete  Steel  Co. 
Structural  Steel.  McGregor  &  Mclntyre. 
Waterproofing.  Carmichael  Waterproofing  Co. 
PREST-O-LITE   BUILDING. 
Concrete  Knglneers,  Trussed  Concrete  Steel  Company. 
Concrete  Contractors.   Raymond  Construction  Co. 
iletal  Sash.  A.  B.  Ormsby.  Ltd. 
Elevators,  Tuml)ulll  Elevator  Company. 

GRANASTIEN    BUILDING. 
Concrete  Engineers,   Trussed  Concrete  Steel  Co. 
Elevators.  Turn'buU  Elevator  Company. 
Structural  Steel,   Reid   &  Brown. 


London  Combination 
Mixers 


Two  machines  In  one.  It 
mixes  anv  kind  of  Con- 
crete or  Mortar  and  does 
any  kind  of  hoisting  at 
the    same    time. 

BUILT  IN  TWO  bi^ES.  No.  4  mixing  capacity  4  cu. 
yds.  per  hour.  Hoisting  Drum  capacity  1600  lbs.  on 
single   line. 

No.  6  mixing  capacity  6  cu.  yds.  per  hour.  Hoisting 
Drum  capacity  2,000  lbs.   on   single  line. 

A  HIGH  GRADE  OUTFIT,  built  to  stand  constant  use. 
It  is  suitable  for  any  kind  of  work  within  Its  capacity. 
Any  contractor  who  has  both  mixing  and  hoisting  on  the 
same  Job  can  save  money  by  using  a  LONDON  COM- 
BINATION   MIXER. 

Send   for  Catalogue    No.    1-H. 

London  Concrete  Machinery  Co. 

LIMITED 

LONDON  "ept  CANADA 

World's    Largest    Manufacturers    of    Concrete    Machinery. 


How  Do  You  Know 
Which  Stoker  to  Use  ? 


MURPHY    AUTOMATIC    FURNACE 

You  need  a  stoker  to  accomplish  a  certain 
definite  result,  but  the  ultimate  value  is  meas- 
ured in  satisfactory  service. 

The  type  of  stoker  for  increasing  capacity — reducing  fuel 
cost — releasing  labor — abating  smoke — or,  burning  poor 
coal   depends   precisely   upon    the   individual   requirements. 

Our  engineers  will  gladly  analyze  your  conditions  and 
suggest  equipment  that  will  save  you  the  most,  in  time, 
money,   men   and   material. 

A    few    Installivtions   in   the   Dominion   of   Canada. 

Canadian    Pacific    Railway. 
Lake    Superior    Paper    Co.,    Ltd. 
Spanish     River     Pulp     &.     Paper    Co. 
British    Cordite    Co..    Ltd. 
McClary    Mfg.    Co. 
Canadian    Cottons    Co. 
General    Chemical    Co. 
Reglna    Municipal    Plant- 
Toronto    Electric    Light   Cu. 


Canadian    Locomotive   Works. 
Canadian    Kodak    Co. 
Sherwin-Williams    Co. 
St.    Lawrence    Sugar    Refining    Co. 
Lauren  tide    Company,    Ltd. 
Bclgo-Canadlan    Pulp    &    Paper   Co. 
Nat  onal   Cash    Register. 
University   of   Toronto. 
Montreal    Steel   Works. 


CataloKs:    10   R  on   Kiley   Stokers 

10   M   on   Murphy   furnaces 

Sanford  Riley  Stoker  Co.,  Wt rcester, Ma»$. 

Buffalo  Office:  1005  Morgan   BIdg.,   Buffalo,   New  York. 
MURPHY    IRON    WORKS.    DETROIT.    MICHIGAN. 


Riley    Self    Dumping    Underfeed   Stoker. 
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Waterous   Products 


WATEROUS  BRANTFOk 


Elevators 

and  Conveyors 

Barrel,  Keg  and  Sack  Hoists,  Coal  and  Ore 
Elevators,  Steel  Buckets. 
Link  Belt  Conveyors  and  Elevators,  built  to 
handle  all  classes  of  bulk  material,  anything 
up  to  600  tons  per  hour. 

Boilers 

Locomotive,     Horizontal     Return     Tubular, 
Marine,  Portable,  Vertical,  Stationary. 

Heavy  f  Castings 

Write   and   send   Sketches 
for  Estimates. 


Steel  Plate  Work 

Smoke  Breechings,  Steel  Stacks,  Steel 
Buckets,  Stand  Pipes,  Dumping  Skips, 
Perforated  Screens,  Spark  Arresters, 
Cookers,  Digesters,  Steel  Gas  Mains, 
Refuse  Burners,  Steel  Silos. 

Tanks 

Pressure  Tanks,  Washing  Tanks,  Steel 
Reservoir,  Steel  Retorts,  Storage  Bins, 
Air  Tanks,  Gas  Tanks,  Settling  Tanks. 


Eng 


ines 

McEwen  High-speed  Automatic  Engines,  Simple 
and  Compound,  for  direct  Dynamo  connection 
for  Lighting  and  Electric  Power  Production. 

New  Heavy  Side  Crank  Sawmill  Engine  from 
6  to  125  H.P. 

Complete  line  of  Steam  Plant  Accessories. 


BR  ANTFORD,  ONTARIO,  CANADA. 
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Shadows   Cast   by   Skyscrapers 


At  iKKiii.  on  the  shortest  day  of  the  year,  tlio 
shadows  of  (liffcrciit  skyscrapers  i'ii\('h)i)o  lai"j;:c 
areas,  states  HiiihIuK/  Mauanemcnt.  'Yha 
Adams  Kxpress  Building;:,  Xew  Vork,  wliicli  is 
4J4  feet  lii^'h.  casts  a  sliach)\v  87;")  feet  in  U'li^th; 
the  K(iiiitable  Buildinji;,  wiiich  Is  4i).'{  feet  high, 
one  1,()1S  feet  in  k'ngtli ;  the  Singer  Tower  wiiicli 
is  r)4()  feet  liiii:li,  one  1.1  L'7  feet  in  leiigtii;  and  the 
W'oolwortli  Tower,  which  is  7!M  feet  hi,a;h,  one 
\,{)'.\^)  feet  in  k'H^-th. 

The  etTect  of  skyscrapers  castin,i4'  sha(h)ws 
from  a  sixth  to  a  tiiird  of  a  mile  in  U-nf^'tli  ou 
surroundiiiff  property  is  well  illustrated  in  the 
case  of  the  Fi(piitabh'  Buildinii'.  Its  s'hadow 
wliich  at  noon  on  December  21  is  about  one-tifth 
of  a  mile  in  lenj?th,  completely  envelops  an  area 
of  7.5!)  acres.  Tlie  gi'^iiiul  area  of  the  E(|uit- 
able  Buildinji;'  is  only  1.14  acres. 

The  shadow  cuts  otf  all  sunshine  from  the 
Broadway  facade  of  the  United  States  Realty 
Building,  which  is  twenty-one  stories  high.  The 
New  York  Title  &  Mortgage  Company  Building, 
fourteen  stories  liigh,  and  the  Washington  Life 
Insurance  Building,  nineteen  stories  high,  are 
both  completely  shaded.  The  south  side  of  the 
Singer  Tower  is  shaded  to  a  height  of  twenty- 
seven  stories.  The  nearest  i)art  of  the  City  In- 
vesting Building,  4U0  feet  away,  is  in  shadow 
for  twenty-four  of  its  twenty-six  stories.  Even 
part  of  the  New  York  Telephone  Building  north 
of  Cortland  Street  is  shadowed  by  the  Equitable 
Building. 


Cedar  Street,  the  street  immediately  north 
of  the  K(piitable  Buihling,  lias  an  average  width 
of  ."{4  feet  between  Broadway  and  Nassau 
Street.  The  height  of  the  E(piitabie  iinilding 
is  fourteen  and  a  half  times  the  width  of  this 
street.  On  a  north  and  south  street  of  this 
width  in  New  York,  uniformly  improved  on  both 
sides  with  buildings  having  ii  height  e(|ual  to 
that  of  the  Eipiitable  Building,  only  !).:!!  per 
cent,  of  the  windows  would  receive  any  direct 
sunshine  at  noon  on  the  shortest  day  in  the  year. 
On  north  and  south  streets  only  the  win<lows 
nearest  the  top  for  a  distance  e<iual  to  1.35 
times  the  width  of  the  street  would  receive  dir- 
ect sunshine  at  noon  on  December  L'l  at  New 
Voik  (40  degrees  North  Latitude),  'i'lie  win- 
dows in  tile  first  thirty-four  stories  nearest  the 
ground  would  receive  absolutely  no  direct  sun- 
light. Direct  sunlight  would  only  enter  those 
windows  in  the  four  stories  nearest  the  top.  Not 
a  single  window  within  447  feet  of  the  street 
level  would  receive  a  ray  of  direct  sunshine. 

The  Equitable  Building  is,  of  course,  an  ex- 
treme case.  But  even  in  much  lower  buildings 
a  considerable  number  receive  absolutely  no 
direct  sunshine  at  the  winter  solstice.  IJi)  to  a 
height  e(|ual  to  1.I55  times  the  width  of  such  a 
street  all  the  windows  receive  some  sunshine. 
If  the  street,  however,  is  improved  with  build- 
ings one  and  one-'half  times  the  street  width  in 
height,  only  SK)  per  cent,  of  the  windows  obtain 
direct  sunshine. 


snIH-BriLUI.NG    I.NUUSTRY    KOR    DEVASTATED    PORT    OF    HAUFAX. 

Tlic-   piiture  overlooks  Halifax   Harbor  in  a  section   which  was  ruined  by  the  great  explosion  of  December.  1917.     The 
buikiings  along  shore  are  the  beginnings  of  a  new  government  shipyard.    The  town  of  Dartmouth  is  seen  in  the  distance. 
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DETAIL     OF     TYPICAL     PANEL     BETWEEN     2ND     AND     3RD     FLOORS. 


Harbor  Commissioners'  Building,  Toronto 


THE  object  of  the  new  building  erected  on 
the  waterfront  for  the  Toronto  Harbor 
Commissioners  is  to  house  the  various  depart- 
ments coming  under  the  Commission's  juris- 
diction, but  further  space  than  is  necessary  for 
this  purjiose  has  been  provided  and  is  rented 
as  offices  to  private  industrial  and  business  con- 
cerns. The  basement,  first,  second  and  part  of 
the  sixth  floor  are  occupied  as  quarters  by  the 
Commissioners,  and  the  remaining  floors  by  the 
firms  mentioned. 


on  the  west  side,  the  Harbor  Master's  offices 
east  of  the  entrance,  while  directly  opposite  the 
doorway  are  the  elevators.  The  head  execu- 
tive department  is  on  the  second  floor  on  the 
soutli  side  of  which  at  the  centre  is  situated  the 
Commissioners'  room,  thirty-five  feet  by  seven- 
teen feet  by  thirteen  feet  six  inches  high.  On 
the  sixth  floor  is  the  Conuniissioners'  drafting 
department  and  a  lunch  room  for  the  use  of  the 
tenants.  The  janitor's  (juarters  together  with  a 
blue  print  and  photographic  department,  Com- 


FIR.ST 
FLOOR 
PLAN, 


HARBOR 

commissioners' 

BriLDINO, 
TO[:ONTO 


The  plan  groups  the  elevators,  stair- 
cases, vaults  and  pipe  space  at  the  cen- 
tre with  surrounding  corridors  provid- 
ing access  to  offices  on  four  sides.       The  en- 
trance hall  on  the  first  floor  is  entered  from  the 
south  front,  and  has  the  telephone  switchboard 


missioners'  record  room  and  the  heat- 
ing equipment  are  located  in  the  base- 
ment. The  men's  and  women's  toilets 
are  located  at  the  centre  of  the  north  front  on 
each  floor  with  the  ceiling  of  the  corridor  be- 
tween them  and  the  pipe  space  lowered  to  con- 
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DETAIL     OF     MAIN     F.\CAt)E.     HARBOR     COMMISSIONERS'     BUILDING,     TOSONTO. 


CONSTRUCTION 


ceal   the   pliuubing  pipes. 
The  appropriatiou  and 

the  times  did  not  justify 

the  erection  of  a  monu- 
mental civic  buikling,  but 

the  important  position  de- 
manded a  robust  treat- 
ment   on    a    large    scale. 

This  has  been  obtained  by 

solid  corners  and  a 'bold 

simple    lower    storj'   witii 

arched  windows.      Above 

this     the     oi'der    extends 

through  four  floors,  ter- 
minating   with    an    attic 

flooi-  witli   small  windows 

connected    together   l)y    a 

simple     moulding.      Over 

the    entrance    a    suitable 

sculpture     group     marks 

the  centre  of  the  buildinn- 

in  a   telling  manner,   and 

very     happily     contrasts 

with   the   simple  lines   of 

the  buildino".       Ornament 

has    been    but    sparingly 

used  and  apart  from  the 

entrance     consists     of 

simple    decorative   work 

on    the    cornice,    the    ton 

member  of  the  architrave. 

and    the    panels    betwe"'! 

first  floor  windows.  T)eRth 

and  shadow;  are  obtained 

on  the  south  front  bv  th" 

use  of  three-quarter  col- 
umns, while  a.  pilaster 
treatment  is  used  on  the 
north,  east  and  west  sides. 

The  entrance  hall  has  marble  walls  and 
floor  with  a  decorative  i)la.ster  ceiling.  The 
Commissioners'  room  is  finished  in  walnut  with 
large  matched  panels  and  is  Georgian  in,  char- 
acter. The  chimney  piece  and  carved  table 
and  chairs  are  of  the  same  material,  the  latter 
having  been  designed  by  the  ai'cliitect  in  the 
style  of  the  room. 

Tlie  building  is  supported  on  wood  piles 
driven  to  rock.  The  floors  are  of  reinforced 
concrete  and  the  partitions  hollow  tile.  The 
exterior  is  in  Indiana  limestone. 

The  plans  for  tlie  building  were  commenced 
by  the  firm  of  Chapman  &  McGiffin,  and  com- 
pleted after  the  dissolution  of  the  partnership 
by  Mr.  Alfred  Clia])maTi. 


The  harbor  and  watei'front  improvements 
over  which  the  Toi'onto  Harbor  Conunissioners 
have  control,  as  an  undertaking  of  its  kind,  I'c- 
presents  a  scheme  of  surjjassing  magnitude. 
Together  with  certain  improvements  co-ordin- 
ated with  the  project  which  are  being  carried 


EXTliAXCE     HALL,      HARBOK     COM  MISSIO.N'KRs"     BUILDING,     TORONTO. 

out  by  the  Dominion  Government,  it  involves 
the  development  of  a  waterfront  industrial 
area,  deep  draft  docking  facilities,  park  and  re- 
creation reservations  and  extensive  shore  and 
breakwater  developments. 

Up  to  the  present  time  300  hundred  acres  of 
property  have  been  reclaiiimed  and  made  ready 
for  factory  and  warehouse  ])urpo-seis,  of  whidi 
1()0  acres  are  already  under  lease.  This  com- 
prises the  Ashbridge's  Bay  development  where 
the  large  plant  of  the  British  Forgings  is  locat- 
ed, and  the  refilled  pro])ert}'  extending  from  the 
foot  of  Bathurst  Street  to  a  point  a  block  east 
of  Sj)a(liiia  Avenue,  including  the  fifteen  acre 
site  now  occupied  b}'  the  Dominion  Sliipbuild- 
ing  Company. 

Approximately  nine  millions  of  dollars  have 
been  so  far  been  expended  by  the  Commission- 
ers out  of  what  will  eventually  represent  an  out- 
lay of  twenty-five  millions.  While  the  war  was 
insti-umental  in  retardin.g  the  harbor  develop- 
ment to   an   extent   which   practically   brought 
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operations  to  a  standstill, 
tlic  present  prospects  are 
that  tlie  immediate  future 
will  witness  an  active  re- 
sumption of  work  on  the 
project.  A  huge  system 
of  wharves  and  docks  will 
be  built  along  the  main 
harbor  front  from  Ba- 
thurst  street  to  Yonge 
street,  with  the  ultimate 
possibility  of  extending 
through  to  Cherry  street 
on  the  east. 

Along-  (tliLs   stretch    an 
86    ft.    thorouglifare    will 
be      conistnieted      to      be 
known    as    Fleet    Street, 
with  a  140  ft.  reservation 
to    the    south    for    light 
manufacturing  and    light 
warehouse    developments. 
Paralleling  this  again  will 
be   another  strip,   104  ft. 
wide,  for  sidings  and  rail- 
way   leads    serving     the 
property  and  also  for  tlie 
in-oposed   radial  entrance 
along  the  waterfront.   All 
of  this  will  necessitate  the 
reelaiming  or  refilling  of 
of     water     jiroperty     ex- 
tending out  .3;!0  feet  from 
the  present  sliore  line,  and 
ex-clusive    of    slips    which 
will  continue  beyond  this 
l)oint.        These   slips   will 
vary  in  length  from  500  to 
700  feet  and  I)e  al)out  200 
feet  wide,  having  a  dei)th-^ 
of    twenty-five    feet,    and  ^ 
will  be  capable  of  accom- 
modating any  boat  which 
can  pass  through  the  new 
Welland  Canal.   The  I'ail- 
way  leads  and  sidings  re- 
ferred to  will  be  on  the 
surface   ie\-el   of  the  pro- 
y^ertv  with  the  radial  com- 
in<r  in  on  a  system  of  ele-    j 
•■•it'.il  tracks.  i 

Besides  the  iiulustrial  ( 
sites  already  provided,  ' 
the  Commissioners  have 
so  far  reclaimed  271 
acres  of  lakefi-ont  park 
property.  A  very  excel - 
'ent  refreshment  pavilion 
has  also  been  erected  at 
Sunnvside  where  a  pro- 
tecterl      watercourse     for 
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HAl;li<Jli     CCMMISSIONKIiS       BflLDINn.     TORONTO. 


CHAPMAN    &    MCCIFPIN,    ARCHltECTS. 


boating'  is  cuiileiiiplated  iu  the  final  sclicnic, 
while  reservations  for  bathing  places  have  been 
made  at  various  points  along  the  harbor  front. 
Eventnally  bridges  of  the  lift  or  bascnit  type 
will  be  built  across  tht'  eastern  and  western 
channels.  These  will  join  the  mainland  with 
Toronto  island  and  form  the  connecting  link 
of  a  vast  boulevard  system  whi<'h  the  city  has  in 
contemplation;  thus  making  the  harbor  project 


one  of  the  most  comprehensive  and  attractive 
schemes  which  has  ever  been  attempted. 

Dr.  W.  A.  Riddell,  Su)->erintendent  of  the 
Trade  and  Labor  Bi"ancli  of  Ontario,  represent- 
ing' the  ^linister  of  Public  Works,  recently  an- 
nouneetl  that  the  Minister  of  Education  had 
been  authorized  to  build  additions  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto,  and  that  the  work  would  g'o 
ahead  without  delav. 


1>KTAU.    IIK    TVPICAL    PANEL    BETWEEN     2Nn    AND    3rD    FLOORS. 


R.  A.  I.  C.  Meeting,  xMontreal 


^  HE  general  auiiiuil  assembly  of  the  Royal 
1  Arehitectural  Institute  of  Canada  in  the 
Arts  Club  at  Montreal  oji  January  17,  witnes- 
sed to  a  considerable  extent  the  return  of  active 
asisociation  work  following  the  disrupting  pe- 
riod of  the  war.  Perhaps  at  no  previous  time 
were  so  many  prominent  architects  present  at 
any  one  meeting,  or  more  marked  en^thusiasm 
shown  on  any  similar  occasion.  The  fact  that 
the  gathering  was  held  in  conjunction  with  the 
annual  convention  of  the  Province  of  Quebec 
Association  of  Architects,  contnibuted  substan- 
tially to  increase  the  attendance,  and  demon- 
strates the  wisdom  of  the  proposal  to  hold  all 
future  assemblies  at  a  time  when  one  of  the 
l)rovincial  bodies  is  in  session. 

The  meeting  was  also  made  tlie  occasion  of 
an  interesting  architectural  exhibit  which  was 
held  in,  the  Arts  Club  rooms,  consisting  of 
lihotographs  and  pen  and  colored  drawings, 
and  including  several  fine  etchings  togetlier 
with  a  loaned  drawing  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal, 
by  Jules  Guerin. 

One  of  the  most  important  issues  raised 
during  the  assembly  was  in  i-elation  to  the  prac- 
tice of  discriminating  against  Caiuulian  archi- 
tects in  reference  to  Canadian  work.  This 
matter  Avas  brought  before  the  meeting  !)>•  Mr. 
J.  P.  Hynes  of  Toronto,  and  formed  the  subject 
of  considerable  discussion.  It  was  tiie  opinion 
of  the  majority  of  delegates  that  some  action 
should  be  taken,  and  after  a  general  expression 
on  the  subject  it  was  decided  to  leave  the  mat- 
ter with  the  incoming  Council  to  deal.  The  ob- 
ject will  be  to  seek  greater  recognition  from  the 
Dominion  Government,  as  well  as  provincial 
measures  to  conserve  the  opportunities  for 
technical  jn-actice  in  Canada  for  tliosc  who  are 
trained  under  the  educational  system  of  the 
various  i)rovinces,  and  similar  to  the  protection 
whicli  is  given  to  the  legal  and  medical  pro- 
fessions. Mr.  Hynes  referred  to  the  Illinois 
Act  as  a  model  on  which  effective  legislation 
in  this  countiy  could  be  based,  stating  that  it 
provided  for  education  and  registration  along 
very  liberal  lines  and  was  of  decided  economic 
advantage  to  the  state. 

Another  matter  before  the  conven.tion  was 
in  reference  to  fees  which  are  chai'ged  by  cer- 
tain provincial  associations  against  the  indi- 
vidual members  of  firms  who  happen  to  come 
into  their  territory  from  other  pi-ovinces  to  do 
work.  There  was  considerable  discussion  on 
this  point  and  it  was  decided  to  leave  the  matter 
with  the  Council  to  try  and  make  some  satis- 
factory inter-provincial  arrangement  between 
the  different  associations.  It  was  suggested 
that  perhaps  the  moi-e  reasonable  way  would 


be  not  to  charge  fees  against  each  individual 
niember,  but  to  assess  them  the  regular  dues. 
The  present  arrangement  as  regards  fees  op- 
erated to  the  disadvantag-e  of  a  partnership 
as  against  the  individual,  while  the  benefit  is 
the  same  in  both  oases. 

It  was  announced  that  since  the  last  as- 
sembly the  Architectural  Institute  of  British 
Columbia  had  become  duly  affiliated  with  the 
pairent  body,  and  that  an  effort  was  being  made 
.to  organize  an  association  in  the  Maritime 
provinces  with  a  view  to  consolidating  the  pro- 
fession in  Canada  from  coast  to  coast. 

Ver\'  interesting  and  inspiring  addresses 
and  profitable  talks  and  discussions  character- 
ized the  proceedings  throughout.  Mr.  Claude 
Bragdon  of  Rochester,  N.Y.,  spoke  at  the  after- 
noon se^ssion  on  "Architecture  and  the  Fu- 
ture," while  Thomas  Adams,  Town  Planning 
Adviser  to  the  Commission  of  Conservation, 
Ottawa,  discussed  "Post  War  Housing"  at  the 
evening  meeting.  Mr.  Chas.  H.  Whittaker, 
Secretary  of  the  Post  War  Connnittee  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Architects,  was  also  to 
have  addressed  the  meeting  on  the  latter  subject 
but  was  unable  to  be  present  owing  to  illness. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  morning  sessdon  the 
delegates  were  entertained  at  luncheon  at  the 
St.  James  Club  as  guests  of  the- Montreal  mem- 
bers, where  social  discourse  and  repartee  held 
sway  for  two  delig-htfully  convivial  hours. 

The  list  of  exhibitors  and  the  full  report  of 
the  i>roceedings  are  as  follows: 

EXHIBITORS. 

Montreal. — Brown  &  Vallance.  3:  Hutchison,  Wood  &  Miller.  2; 
John  S.  Archibald.  5:  Phillip  J.  Turner.  1;  D.  H.  MacFarlane,  1: 
Jj.  A.  Amos.  2;  Ramsay  Traouair,  1:  Georgre  W.  Wood,  1;  Hugh 
G.  Jones;  Ross  &  Macdonald  and  H.  G.  Jones.  2;  E.  &  W.  S. 
Maxwell.  4;  Septimus  Warwick.  3:  Herbert  Raine.  3  etchings; 
Bank  of  Montreal.  1  picture  by  Jules  Guerin.  value  jl,500,  loaned 
by  the  bank;   anonymous   drawings,    4. 

Toronto. — Burke.  Horwood  &  White.  2  drawings;  Wickson  & 
Gregg.  4;  Darling  &  Pearson,  6;  Langley  &  Rowland,  1;  C.  B. 
Cleveland,  1;  George  Gouinlock,  1;  Chapman  &  McGiffln.  1;  Sharp 
*  Brown.  1;  Charles  S.  Cobb,  2;  Shepard  &  Calvin,  4;  Toronto 
Civic  Guild,  2. 

PROCEEDINGS 

MORNING   SESSION. 
The   meetinfi-   was   called    to  order  at    10.30   a.m.   by  President 
Ouellett,    the   following   members   having  signed   the   register  as 
being  in  attendance: — 

Joseph  P.  Ouellet,  Quet>ec;  L.  .\uger,  Quebec;  G.  H.  Alac- 
Donald,  EHmonton;  A,  Frank  Wickson,  Toronto:  J.  P.  Hynes, 
Toronto;  C.  H.  Acton  Bond.  Toronto;  A.  Beaugrand  Cham- 
pagne, Montreal:  G.  A.  Monnette.  Montreal:  J.  Cecil  MoDougall, 
Montreal:  Septimus  Warwick,  Montreal;  Victor  D.  Horsburgh, 
Toronto:  J.  S.  Archibald.  Montreal:  W.  U.  Baillalrge.  Quebec; 
Edgar  Prairie.  Montreal:  W.  P.  Riley.  Regina;  I.,.  I^.  Aird, 
Montreal;  W.  A.  Gagnon.  Montreal;  R.  H.  McDonald,  Montreal; 
Raoul  Gariepy,  Montreal;  L.  .\.  Content.  Montreal;  Oscar  Beaule. 
Quebec;  Joseph  Venne.  Montreal:  Emile  Venne,  Montreal: 
Claude  Bragden,  Rochester:  Thamas  Adams,  Ottawa;  Emile 
Payette,  Montreal:  Francis  S.  Swales.  Montreal;  I.,.  A.  Amos, 
Montreal;  W.  S.  Maxwell,  Montreal;  R.  A.  Frecbet.  Moncton. 
N.B.;  C.  K.  Saxe.  Montreal;  AI<'ide  Chausse,  Montreal;  Hugh 
Vallance.   Montreal. 

PRESIDENT  OF  P,  Q.  A.  A.  EXTENDS  WELCOM'E. 

At  the  opening  of  the  Session,  Mr.  Monette,  President  of 
the  Province  of  Quebec  Association  of  .Architects,  addressed 
the  assembly,  stating  It  was  both  a  privilege  and  a  great  honor 
to  voice  the  welcome  w^ich  the  Province  of  Quebec  Association 
of  Architects,  and  the  Arts  Club,  cordially  extended  to  the 
members  of  the  Royal  Architectural  Institute  of  Canada,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  Eleventh  General  Annual   .Assembly. 

The    fact    that    this    .Annual    .Assembly    of    the    institute    was 
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combined  with  tlie  Aniuuii  Convention  of  the  Province  of 
tiiiet>ec  Assoriation  of  Arcliiterts  prave  those  in  attendance  an 
unusual  opportunity  of  coming  into  personal  contact  and  rela- 
tione with  their  professional  brethren,  and  consequently  should 
widen  their  views  and  sympathies.  He  felt  that  a  high  tribute 
of  admiration,  gratitude  a!id  respect  should  be  paid  to  th<' 
heroes  of  our  profession  who  have  made  the  supreme  sacritico 
in  the  terrible  war  just  closed,  which,  thank  God.  has  ended 
in  the  trlumirfi  of  right  against  migiht.  Canada  had  pas.sed 
through  very  many  somltre  days  in  the  last  four  >'ears,  and  the 
profession  was  seriously  affected.  But  now  the  clouds  had 
disappeared,  and  a  new  sun  was  rising  on  the  liorizon.  The 
point  of  view  and  the  perspective  were  now  entirely  different, 
and  this  result  had  only  very  recently  obtained  through  well 
directed  and  combined  effort. 

The  war.  Mr.  Monette  said,  had  proved  a  great  lesson  in  every 
way.  He  urged  the  members  to  unite  and  work  hand  in  hand 
for  the  welfare  of  our  profession,  and  to  have  more  enthusiasm 
for  the  Royal  Architectural  Institute  of  Canada  and  their  pro- 
vincial association.  If  this  was  done,  he  felt  satisfied  that  the 
results  would  not  only  be  astonishing,  but  would  benefit  the 
public  in  general. 

PRESIDENIT   OUELLETT'S   ADDRESS. 

Gentlemen. — I  deem  it  a  great  honor  to  preside  over  this 
Annual  Meeting  of  the  Institute — the  Eleventh  since  its  founda- 
tion— and  which  opens  under  singularly  remarkable  auspices^ — 
the  end  of  the  world  war — which  allows  us  to  breathe  in  peace 
under  the  flag  that  pix)tects  us  and  which  our  fellow  countrymen 
have  covered  with  linimortal  glory  during  tlie  four  long  years 
this  bloody  conflict  lasted. 

This  meeting  is  also  singularly  remarkable  b.v  reason  of  the 
place  in  which  it  is  held,  the  atmosphere  of  which  is  saturated 
with  the  artistic  .sense  of  beauty  that  speaks  so  highly  of  the 
great  number  of  exhibitors  whose  work  of  real  merit  gives  such 
an  unusual  flavor  of  art  to  our  meeting.  I  offer  my  hearty 
thanks  to  the  President  of  the  Province  of  Quebec  Architects 
Association,  and  to  the  Secretary  of  our  Institute,  for  the  suc- 
cess of  tthis  exhibition,  and  I  also  sincerely  thank  the  Art  Club 
for   its   hospitality. 

During  the  two  years  I  have  had  the  honor  of  presiding  over 
the  meetings  of  the  Council  of  the  Institute  it  has  been  im- 
possible, owing  to  unfavorable  circumstances  with  which  you 
are  all  familiar,  to  realize  the  progress  we  had  aimed  at.  We 
had  to  grapple  with  the  study  rather  than  with  the  solution 
of  those  cjuestions.  and  we  had  to  leave  to  those  who  would 
follow  us  the  task  and  honor  of  reaching  a  final  settlement 
of  the  plan  we  had  drafted  and  laid  out  during  those  years. 

Since  our  last  annual  meeting,  at  Ottawa,  we  have  had  the 
advantage  of  affiliating  with  us  the  Institute  of  Arcihitects  of 
British  Columbia,  and  of  forming  thereby  a  compact  unity  of 
all  the  Provincial  .Associat'ions  from  the  Pacific  to  the  Mari- 
time Provinces.  The  last  mentioned  provinces  have  not,  as 
yet.  been  annexed  to  us.  but  the  preliminary  steps  towards 
their  affiliation  with  the  Institute  in  the  near  future  have  been 
taken. 

The  Council  has  exerted  itself  during  the  last  couple  of 
years  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  Federal  Government  to  the 
rather  awkward  position  in  which  Canadian  architects  are 
placed  by  the  Federal  Statutes  with  regard  to  our  neighbors 
on  the  other  side  of  the  boundary  line,  through  the  facilities 
given  to  foreign  aix^hitects  to  practice  their  profess.ion  here  to 
our  detriment.  We  have,  jointly  with  the  Civil  Engineers,  pre- 
pared a  memorandum  to  be  presented  to  the  Government  in 
order  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  Central  .Authorities  to  the 
rather  undesirable  position  in  which  we  are  placed,  and  which 
we  resent  all  the  more,  as.  owing  to  the  difficult  circumstances 
through  which  Canada  has  just  passed,  it  has  been  proved  that 
Canadians,  in  whatever  sphere  of  action  they  may  have  been 
called  upon  to  play  a  part,  have  proved  themselves  worthy 
of  the  highest  praises,  and  have  done  great  honor  to  our 
coimtry. 

The  work  of  the  Council  which  I  have  just  mentioned  also 
draws  the  attention  of  our  Government  to  the  importance  of 
developing  the  incontestable  and  uncontested  talents  of  our 
fellow-citizens  for  those  arts,  industries  and  resources  that 
have  been  taken  advantage  of  to  their  fullest  extent  in  the 
munitions  industry,  for  instance,  as  well  as  in  others,  where 
our  people  have  .shown  thenLselves  equal  to  and  ver>-  often 
superior  to  strangers,  although  thej-  had  not  had  any  pre- 
paratory   training  in    those    different  branches. 

Our  universities  and  scientific  schools  have,  for  over  a  qiaarter 
of  a  century,  developed  men  of  great  ability  in  different  careers, 
but.  unfortunately,  our  country  has  not  benefited  by  the  talents 
of  those  men  as  much  as  it  should,  owirng  to  the  lack  of  en- 
couragement for  our  own  and  the  too  great  enthusiasm  of 
strangers  who  have  known  how  to  draw  those  young  men  awav 
from  U.S.  THiose  young  men  in  many  instances  have  gone  to 
our  neighbors,  and  have  given  them  the  advantage  of  their 
talents,  and  have  thereby  allowe<l  those  strangers  to  benefit 
from  services  which  the  young  men  migfht  have  utilized  for 
the-Dselves    here   had   they   been    .sufflcientl.v   protected. 

The  Council  has  also  studied  the  best  means  of  having  the 
Federal  Government  adopt  the  idea  of  appointing  a  Commission 
to  establish  a  Canadian  Institute  of  .Arts  and  Sciences,  as  well 
as  a  national  laboratory,  to  make  an  official  classification  of 
the   building  and  other  materials  of  our  country. 

The  fact  cannot  be  ignored  any  longer  that  to-day  more 
than  ever  Canada  needs  a  bureau  of  this  kind,  in  this  period 
of  world  rebuilding  in  which  we  have  been  placed  by  the  war 
our  people  have  done  sfj  much  to  end  after  playing  such  a 
large  and  important  part  of  it  to  the  lasting  honor  and  credit 
of  those  who  have  .so  well  understood  our  responsibilities,  and 
of  tho.se  who  have  .so  generously  given  their  efforts  and  strength 
to  the  cause  of  justice  and  liberty. 

Our  Institute  takes  a  legitimate  pride  in  the  fact  that  almost 
one-fifth  of  the  total  number  of  its  members  have  serve<i  over- 
seas in  different  capacities,  and  have  given  the  best  of  their 
efforts  and  intelligence  and  of  their  strong  arms  to  the  defence 
of  the  sacred  cause.  They,  indeed,  have  deserved  more  than 
Kn  honorable  tnentlon  from  their  confreres  and  their  fellow- 
citizens  in  general.  Some  of  them  have  laid  down  their  lives 
as  the  price  of  their  patriotLsm.  and.  before  the  graves  of 
those  heroes  allow  me  to  close  In  a  prayer  of  re.spect  and 
gratitude. 

MINUTES    OF    PREVIOUS    MEETING. 

The  President:  The  first  order  of  busine.ss  before  us  is  tbe 
reading  of  the  Minutes  of  the  last  General  .Annual  .Assembly. 
heUI   at   Ottawa,   on   CXtober   1st   and   2nd.    1917. 

Mr.  Chausse.  Honorary  Secretary,  explained  that  the  Minutes 
of  the  last  meeting  covered  74  pages  of  typewritten  matter.    The 


Minutes  were  published  in  extenso  in  "CONSTRUCTION"  (Oct. 
issue,  1917).  and  it  was  the  custom  at  the  Institute  meetings 
to  take  them  as  read,  unless  there  be  some  special  reason  for 
reading  them.  He  therefore  moved  that  the  Minutes  of  the 
last  annual  meeting  be  taken  as  read,  which  was  duly  seconded 
.'ind  the  motion   unanimously  carried. 

DEIJ-JG.ATES    TO     INCO.MING    COUNCU>. 

The  Secretary  announced  that  the  delegates  to  the  incoming 
Council  were  as  follows: 

All)erta  Association  of  .Architects — G.  H.  MacDonald,  R.  P. 
Blackey  and  AV.   D.   Cromarty. 

Manitoba  Association  of  Architects — J.  H.  G.  Russell,  H.  E. 
Matthews.   L.   H.   Jordan. 

Ontario  As.sociation  of  Architects — C.  H.  .Acton  Bond,  J.  P. 
Hynes.  C.  P.  Meredith.  A.  F.  Wickson.  and  A.   E.   Nicholson. 

Province  of  Quel>ec  .Association  of  .Architects — D.  R.  Brown. 
Herbert  Raine.  Alcide  Chausse.  J.  P.  Ouellet,  and  Joseph 
Perrault. 

Saskatchewan  .Association  of  .Architects — R.  G.  Bunyard. 
A.  G.   Creighton.   H.   Cooper,  and  AV.  G.   V'an  Bgmond. 

The  Secretary  explained  that  the  last  mentioned  delegates 
found  it  impossible  to  attend,  but  Mr.  W.  R.  Riley,  of  Regina, 
has  been  elected  to  represent  them,  and  was  present  at  the 
meeting. 

Architectural  Institute  of  British  Columbia — S.  M.  Evelelgh 
and  Kennerly  Bpyan. 

APPOINTMENT    OF    AUDITOR. 

The  President:  Our  next  order  of  i)usiness  ,is  the  appointment 
of  an  auditor. 

Mr.  Hynes:  Inasmuch  as  the  oftlcers  wiM  be  appointed  to- 
morrow, and  the  Treasurership  may  go  to  some  other  city  than 
that  in  which  it  is  at  present.  I  think  this  matter  should  be 
left  open,  and  that  the  auditor  should  be  in  the  same  city  as 
the  treasurer.  If  in  order  1  would  move  that  the  matter  of  the 
appointment  of  an  aud'ltor  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the  incoming 
Council. 

The  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  D.  R.  Brown,  and  carried 
unanimously. 

SECRETARY'S  REPORT. 

On  the  announcement  that  there  were  no  .special  communica- 
tions from  the  Council,  the  Secretar\-'s  report  was  .presented 
and  read  as  follows: 

Montreal,  15th  January,  1919. 
To    the    Council    and    Members    of    the    .Architectural    Institute 

of   Canada: 
Gentlemen, — 

I  beg  leave  to  submit  my  eleventh  annual  report  as  Honorary 
Secretary  of  the  Royal  Architectural  Institute  of  Canada. 

At  the  Tenth  General  .Assembly  of  tbe  Roval  Institute,  held 
at  Ottawa,  on  the  1st  and  2nd  October.  1917,  there  being  no 
quorum  at  the  two  imeetings  of  the  Council,  the  ofllcers  and 
memlbers  of  the  Council  of  1916-1917,  elected  at  the  Assembly 
held  at  Quebec,  in  Septemiber,  1916,  have  retained  their  posiUons 
up  to  the  time  of  this  assemiblv  in  accordance  with  Section  17 
of  the  By-laws  (the  members  of  the  Council  shall  retain  their 
position    until    their  successors  have   been   appointed). 

■According  to  Section  27  of  the  Bv-laws  of  the  Roval  Insti- 
tute, the  following  matters  were  discussed  and  decided  upon 
b.v   correspondence: 

(a)  Mr.  J.  P.  Hynes  was  elected  Honorary  Treasurer,  to  fill 
the  position  left  vacant  by  the  death  of  Mr.  J.   W.   H.  Watts 

(b)  Messrs.  Edmund  Burke.  E.  L.  Horwood  and  J.  P.  Hynes 
were  elected  as  members  of  the  Finance  Committee. 

(c)  The  "pro  rata"  rate  was  fixed  at  two  dollars  per  member 
as    the    contribution    of   the    Federated    .Associations. 

(d)  The  Honorary  Treasurer  w-as  authorized  to  pay  the  sum 
of  $150.00  for  the  annual  rent  of  the  office  of  the  Royal  Institute 
in   Montreal. 

(e)  The  Honorary  Treasurer  was  authorized  to  pay  the  sum 
of  $200.00  for  the  services  of  an  assistant  to  the  Honorary 
Secretary. 

(f)  The  Honorary  Treasurer  was  authorized  to  pay  the  actual 
travellmg  expenses  of  the  President,  the  Honorary  Secretary 
and  the  Honorary  Treasurer  attending  general  -meetings  or 
meetings  of  the  Council. 

A  meeting  of  the  Council  was  held  at  Toronto.  Ont.,  on  the 
5th  October.  1918,  at  which  were  present  Messrs.  J.  P.  Ouellet 
-A.  Frank  Wickson.  C.  H.  Acton  Bond.  A.  E.  Nicholson,  David  R. 
Brown,   J.    P.   Hynes  and    Alcide  Chausse. 

Mr.  .A.  E.  Nicholson  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Council, 
as  a  delegate  of  the  Ontario  Association  of  .Architects  to  fill 
the  vacancy  left  by  the  death  of  Mr.  J.   W.  H.   Watts. 

The  -Architectural  Institute  of  British  Columbia,  having  con- 
formed to  the  Charter  and  By-laws  of  the  Roval  Institute,  was 
affiliated,  and  Messrs.  S.  N.  Eveleigh  and  Kennerley  Brvan  were 
elected  as  members  of  the  Council  to  represent  the  Architectural 
Institute   of  British    Columbia. 

It  was  decided  to  communicate  with  the  leading  architects 
m  the  Maritime  Provinces  suggesting  the  formation  of  an  inter- 
provincial  association  of  architects  for  the  Provinces  of  Nova 
Scotia.  New  Brunswick,  and  Prince  Edward  Island,  and  wTien 
such  an  a.ssociation  is  formed,  that  I't  be  federated  with  the 
Ro.val  Institute,  so  that  the  membership  of  the  Roval  .Arcihi- 
tectural  Institute  of  Canada  w^lll  cover  the  Dominion  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.s. 

The  Honorary  Treastirer  was  authorized  to  make  the  neces- 
sary arrangements  to  Ixmd  the  Honorary  Treasurer  by  the 
Employers'  I.,lability  Company,  of  I,,ondon,  England,  for  $2,000. 
and   to  pay  the  required  premium. 

It  was  decided  that  the  Honorary  Treasurer  be  authorized 
U)  pay  the  actual  travelling  expenses  of  the  members  of  the 
Council  attending  Council  meetings,  up  to  and  not  exceeding  $25. 

Through  the  joint  efforts  of  the  Architectural  Institute  of 
British  Columbia,  the  Engineering  Institute  of  Canada  and 
of  the  Royal  Architectural  Institute  of  Canada,  the  proposed 
bill  to  Incorporate  the  "Engineering  and  Technical  Institute  of 
British  Columbia"  by  the  Legislature  of  that  province,  was 
not  adopted. 

It  was  decided  to  hold  the  General  Annual  .Assembly  of  the 
Royal  Institute  at  the  .same  place  and  at  the  same  time  as  the 
convention  of  the  Province  of  Quebec  .Association  of  Architects, 
and  to  hold  an  .Architectural  Exhibijiion  at  the  same  time.  If 
this  proved  succe.s.sfnl  the  coming  general  assemblies  of  the 
Royal  Institute  would  be  held  annually  In  conjunction  with 
the  annual  convention  of  one  of  the  Federated  Provincial  Asso- 
ciations. For  this  year's  as.semblv  several  em,lnent  American 
and  Canadian  architects  have  been  Invited  to  address  the  mem- 
bers  on   various  subjects. 
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Tlir  Council  has  dvi'lileil  thut  in  future  all  meetlnttH  of  the 
Couiiill.  with  the  exception  of  those  held  at  t^e  CJeneral  Annual 
.VsMt'niliHes.  will  be  held  In  the  city  of  Ottawa,  which  la  accord- 
InK  to  ClauMe  2  of  the  Oharte.r  of  the  Koyal  .VroTiltectural  Insti- 
tute  of   Canada. 

The  Council  has  protested  against  the  Dominion  Govern- 
n)ent'H  action  In  havlnft  started  the  erection  of  a  Goveminent 
office  hiilldlnB  on  D'Connor  Street,  In  the  city  of  Ottawa,  .In 
dlre<-t  (>i»po.sltl<in  to  the  advice  siven  them  by  the  Kederal 
IMan   ConwnlMHlon. 

The  prcHenl  (Jeneial  .\s.senil>ly  of  the  Iloyal  In.ttltute.  while 
beinf?  held  early  In  l!il!>,  Ib  the  annual  meeting  which  should 
have  been  heW  ill  the  year  litis,  and  In  order  to  hold  our  annual 
a.««ein)l>lle8  ri-RUlarly.  It  1.s  MUKKCsteil  that  another  Reneral 
annual  a».<en>bly  be  held  during  this  year,  preferably  at  the 
same  time  as  the  annual  convention  of  one  of  the  Provincial 
Asswiations  of  Architects. 

Since   Aujrust    Ist,    lUlN,   the   Honorary  Secretary   Is  constantly 
in  attendance  at  the  oHIce  of  the  Koyal  Institute.  No.  367  Beaver 
Hall    Square.    .Montreal,    where    he    will    welcome    the    nieml>ers. 
His  office  hours  are  from  !)  o'clock  a.m.  to  4  o'clock  )i.m. 
Uespectl'ully  submitted, 

ALCIUE  CHAUSSK, 

Honorary  Secretary. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Hynes.  seconded  by  Mr.  Monette,  the  Secre- 
tary's report,  as  above  presented,  was  adapted. 

TREASURER'S    REPORT. 

The  President:     We  shall  now  have  the  Treasurer's  reiwrt. 

Mr.  Hynes;  The  document  I  shall  present  is  not  the  Trea- 
.surer's  report,  for  reasons  w'hicth  will  api)ear  from  the  letter  I 
shall  read  .vou   from  the  auditors. 

•Toronto,  January  IBth,  1»19, 

"Mr.   J.    r.   Hynes.   Treasurer  Royal   Architectural   Institute  of 
Canada,  Toronto. 
"Dear  Sir, — The  Information  you  have  furnished  me  has  been 
put  Into  statement  form,  and  copy  is  attached  hereto. 

"I  understan<l  you  do  not  wish  -to  have  the  accounts  written 
up  and  audited  until  the  recommendation  made  by  myself  and 
previous  auditors  has  been  adapted  and  carried  out,  namely: 
that  the  sources  of  revenue  available  to  the  Institute  be  deter- 
mined by  the  preparation  of  a  llsit  of  members  ipa.st  and  present, 
with  a  statement  of  any  sums  due  by  them  to  the  Institute. 

"Yours  truly, 

"JOHN  I.  SUTCLIFFE." 

The  statement  to  which  the  Auditor  referred  was  as  follows: 
Koyal  Architectural  Institute  of  Canada. 

llth  January,  1919. 

Audited  statement  of  31st  .\ugust,  1917,  shows  balance  in 

bank  at  that  time $  935.40 

After  the  death  of  -Mr.  Watts,  Mr.  J.  P.  Hynes  was 
appointed  Honorary  Treasurer  25th  Janua,ry,  1918,  at 
whicih  time  no  transactions  with  the  bank  appear  to 
have  taken  iplace  with  the  exception  of  the  accrual  of 
interest  to  the  amount  of 19.32 

$954.72 
1918.  Receipts. 

May  24 — Quebec  Association  of  Architects,  dues..$  304.00 

"     31 — Interest 3,93 

June  18 — British   Col.    .Association   of   Architects..      34.00 

July  18 — Ontario  Association  of  Architects 268.00 

Oct.  30 — Manitoba  As.sociation  of  Architects 68.00 

19)9. 
Jan.     3 — Saskatchewan  Association  of  Architects.      64.15 

"       9 — Ontario  Association  of  Architects 192.00 

1 — Bank  interest 16.68 

950.76 

$1,905.48 
191S.  .i>i3bursements. 

Mar.  26 — Desjardins  &  Uourgiilgnon $    18.50 

"     26 — .\rthur  A.  Crawley  Co 5.00 

"     26— P.  .\.  GaKnor 10.00 

'•     26— J.  H.   Kenehan 75.00 

••     26— Alcide  Chausse 60.01 

"     26 — Quebec  .Association  of  .Architects 150.00 

"     26 — Victorine  Morin 200.00 

Oct.  23 — Desjardins  &  Bourguignon 3.75 

"     23 — Alcide  Chausse  44.55 

Nov.    1 — Minister  of   Finance    (bond) 200.00 

•'     28 — C.P.R.  Telegraph 1.16 

"     26— C.  W.  I.  Woodland 5.00 

Dec.  13— C.  W.  I.  Woodland 5.00 

1919. 

Jan.   11 — Discount  and  War  Tax .70 

778.67 

Balance  as  per  pass  book 1,126.81 

Victory  Bonds  deposited  with  bank 200.00 


$1,326.81 

Mr.  Hynes:  This  floes  not  take  into  account  the  overdue 
amounts  from  various  members,  which  form  a  considerable  total, 
but  for  the  reasons  given  by  the  Auditor  the  books  in  their 
present  state  do  not  show  the  sources  of  the  assets,  and  it  will 
be  necessar>'  to  have  them  arranged. 

On  Mr.  Hynes'  motion  the  report  was  tabled,  but  not  accepted. 

TKIBCTK    TO   THE    LATE    EDMUND    BURKE. 

Mr.  Acton  Bond:  I  would  like  to  place  before  you  the  follow- 
ing resolution  adopted  by  the  Toronto  Chapter  of  the  Ontaiio 
A.ssociation  of  .Architects,  with  reference  to  the  death  of  Mr. 
Edmund  Burke,  with  a  view  to  this  Institute  taking  action  along 
similar  lines: 

"Toronto.  January  15th,  1919. 

"The  Toronto  Chapter  of  the  Ontario  .Association  of  Architects 
desires  to  record  its  high  appreciation  of  the  character,  work  and 
services  of  the  late   Edmund   Burke,   architect. 

"For  al)i>ut  fifty  years  Mr.  Rurke  has  been  identified  with  the 
:irchitectural  profession  in  Toronto.  Some  of  our  mennbers  have 
known  him  during  the  greater  part  of  this  long  period.  Others 
have  only  had  this  privilege  during  the  later  period  of  his  life. 
But  all  heartily  unite  in  this  testimony  to  his  high  professional 
standing,  character  and  service,  and  desire  to  place  on  record  our 


deep  seiise  of  the  loss  suffered  by  the  |>rofes«ion  owing  to  his 
tranidallon    to  another  sphere. 

"Commenoing  his  arcWtectural  career  as  a  studenit  In  the 
office  of  Oundr\'  *  Langley,  he  soon  proved  his  a>blllty  and  worth. 
He  was  chief  draughtsman  in  that  office  when  such  Important 
works  were  being  carried  out  by  the  tlrm  us  the  completion  of 
Ht.  James'  Cathedral,  the  Hplre  of  St.  MIcliaei's  Cathedral  and 
the  erection  of  the   Metropolitan   Church. 

"Later  on  Mr.  Hiirke  entered  a  partnership  with  his  uncle,  Mr. 
Lnngley,  under  the  style  of  l^ingley  &   Burke. 

"For  a  great  number  of  years  this  firm  was  prominent  In  archi- 
tectural  matters  In  Toronto  and  throughout  Ontario.  Besides 
great  enimlM*rs  of  houses  and  commercial  bulldln^fs,  this  firm 
designed  a  goodly  num-ber  of  church  edldces.  Naturally.  Mr. 
Burke  had  a  very  large  share  In  the  designing  and  construction 
of  those  buildings,  many  of  which  still  stand  as  monuments  to 
his  architectural  ability.  Later  on  In  bis  career  Mr.  Burke 
formed  a  jiartnership  with  Mr.  J.  C.  B.  Horwood,  an<l  still  later 
enlarged  the  firm  by  the  Inclusion  of  Mr.  Murray  White.  This 
Hrm,  under  the  leadership  of  Mr  Burke,  has  occuple<l  one  of  the 
foremost  places  In  the  profession  In  Canada,  and  has  *Ieslgned 
some  of  the  most  important  buildings  In  the  country.  I*at^lcu- 
I:irl.v  has  it  been  prominent  In  the  designing  of  churches.  In  all 
his  professional  work  Mr.  Burke  has  i>rought  to  the  service  of 
his  clients  a  wide  knowledge  of  his  profession,  sound  business 
ludgment,  high  moral  rectitude  and  painstaking  care.  No  wonder 
his  career  has  been  a   professional   success. 

"Busy  man  as  he  always  was.  Mr.  Burke  ma<le  time  to  help 
in  an  effective  way  the  organization  of  the  profession  In  Ontario, 
and  later  on  in  all  Canada.  He  was  one  of  the  originators  of  the 
Toronto  .Architectural  Guild,  the  forerunner  of  the  Ontario 
.Association  of  .Architects.  In  those  early  days  he  did  much  to 
cement  together  the  members  of  the  profession  an<i  Inculcate 
high  ethical  Ideals  In  Its  practice.  He  took  a  leading  part  in  the 
organization  of  the  Ontario  Association  of  .Architects.  He  was 
President  of  It  for  four  years,  viz.,  1S94,  1905.  11X16  and  1907. 
Much  of  the  success  of  this  organization  has  been  due  to  the 
amount  of  Interest  and  activity  he  gave  to  It,  and  his  conciliatory 
way  of  reconciling  the  best  In  seemingly  divergent  ideas.  He 
was  for  many  years  one  of  the  examiners  of  the  .Association.  In 
the  Toronto  Chapter  of  the  Ontario  .\ssociatlon  of  .Architects 
Mr.  Burke  took  an  active  and  leading  part.  He  attended  nearly 
all  Its  meetings,  and  gave  much  time  to  Its  committee  work.  He 
could  always  be  relied  upon,  and  his  counsel  and  advice  have 
been  a  great  strength.  Besides  these  strictly  professional 
activities.  Mr.  Burke  gave  much  time  and  effort  to  such  affiliated 
associations  as  the  Engineers'  Club,  the  Guild  of  Civic  Art  and 
other  iiiublic  associations  In  the  Interests  of  art,  science  and 
philanthropy.  Our  friend,  Mr.  Burke,  was  a  most  pitbiic-splrlted 
citizen.  Imbued  with  the  real  altruistic  spirit.  While  always  the 
champion  of  that  which  was  true  and  lovely  and  of  good  report, 
his  kindliness  of  heart  and  graciousness  of  manner  made  him 
a  universal  favorite.  We  remen>ber  him  as  a  Christian  gentle- 
man. We  are  glad  to  have  known  him.  happy  to  have  been 
a.ssociated  with  him.   and  proud  of  his  memory." 

The  Secretary:  Perhaps  1  might  be  permitted  to  add  a  word 
to  this.  When  this  Institute  was  formed,  eleven  years  ago,  Mr. 
Burke  gave  us  very  great  and  ver.v  valuable  help.  He  spent 
time  and  money  to  bring  the  organization  to  a  definite  form, 
and  it  was  through  his  efforts  and  through  the  efforts  of  another 
gentleman  who  has  left  us,  Mr.  Watts,  tliat  we  are  here  to-day. 

I  would  respectfully  move  that  the  resolution  Just  read  from 
the  Toronto  Chapter  of  the  Ontario  As.sociation  of  .Architects  he 
incorporated  in  our  Minutes,  and  that  a  similar  resolution  be 
adopted   by   this   Institute. 

This  motion  was  seconded  and  carried. 

GENERAL    BITSINBSS. 

The  President:  Is  there  anything  to  be  dealt  with  under  the 
heading  of   "General    Business"? 

Mr.  "Wickson:  There  Is  a  subject  which  I  would  like  to  bring 
up,  but  I  am  not  sure  whether  it  should  be  dealt  with  by  the 
Institute  as  a  whole  or  whether  it  is  a  matter  for  the  Coiiticil. 

I  have  a  letter  from  Burke.  Horwood  &  White.  Toronto,  to  the 
effect  that  they  are  doing  some  work  in  .Alberta  and  In  the 
Province  of  Quebec,  and  the  membership  fees  of  each  are  charged 
against  each  meniber  of  the  firm,  which  is  a  little  burdensome, 
and  which  creates  a  hardshii>  for  architects  In  the  Province  of 
Ontario  who  execute  work  In  another  province  and  who  are 
compelled  to  pay  fees  to  the  local  As.sociation. 

They  state  there  is  only  one  fee  to  the  Federal  Association, 
but  that  they  have  to  pay  fees  to  the  local  .Associations  in  each 
province.  .As  an  Instance  of  the  cost  of  doing  business  In  the 
Province  of  Queoec.  they  state  that  this  year  they  have  had  to 
pa.v  $25.00  for  each  member  as  a  registration  fee.  and  $15.00 
annually,  thus  making  a  total  cost  of  $120.00  for  the  year.  'They 
say  it  is  necessary  to  pay  this,  although  the  amount  of  returns 
from  the  work  they  may  do  in  the  province  is  comparatively 
small. 

They  add  that  it  would  be  a  very  desirable  and  u-seful  thing 
if  some  working  arrangement  could  be  made  between  the 
associations. 

Now.  as  I  .sav  the  question  in  my  mind  is  whether  this  Is  a 
matter  which  shoidd  come  before  a  General  Meeting  of  the 
Institute,  or  whether  it  is  one  which  should  be  dealt  with  by  the 
Council. 

The  President:     By  the  Council,  I  should  say. 

Mr.  H.vnes:  I  would  move  that  It  be  discussed  now.  This  is 
a  matter  of  some  Interest,  and  inasmuch  as  we  have  reall.v  an 
inter-provlncial  conference  here  to-day.  I  feel  that  this  is  the 
proper  time  to  discuss  the  question.  We  all  know  the  tendency 
to  have  the  practice  confined  to  the  provinces  and  states  in  whicli 
architects  are  located,  and  when  tney  practice  outside  that  terri- 
tor>'  they  have  to  comn'v  with  whatever  is  exacted  of  them  by 
the  territory  to  w^hich  they  go. 

If  a  man  has  the  privilege  of  practicing  outside  his  own  terri- 
tory. I  think  It  Is  a  very  small  burden  upon  him  that  he  should 
be  called  upon  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  the  architectural 
organization  in  that  territory,  and  I  would  be  very  .sorry,  indeed, 
to  see  this  meeting  try  to  taJ\e  from  thfise  various  provinciai 
associations  the  fees  which  they  should  get.  partictdarly  from  a 
man  who  comes  from  outside.  I  think  he  should  pay  those  fees, 
and  pay  them  cheerfully. 

The  sum  of  $120.00  was  mentioned  as  being  the  fee  exacted  for 
the  privilege  of  practicing  in  the  Province  of  Quebec,  in  a  certain 
case,  but  we  must  remember  that  the  work  done  may  have 
consisted  of  the  putting  up  of  a  building  which  broughta  verv 
large  return  to  the  architect,  and  $120. fHi  "  oiild  be  a  very  insig- 
nificant sum  in  comparison  with  it.  I  think  the  matter  is  of 
sufficient  importance  to  Justify  us  in  discussing  It. 

Mr.  Macdonald:  I  do  not  ."^ee  how  anything  could  be  done 
without  the  consent  of  the  various  provincial  associations. 
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Mr  Maxwell:  As  I  see  it,  the  assessment  was  positively  ridi- 
culous and  unfair.  I  know  the  local  associations  are  supported 
bv  the  membership  they  have.  At  the  same  time,  it  may  be  that 
an  architect  in  one  province  is  called  upon  by  a  client  to  put  u]) 
a  house  in  another  province.  This  house  may  cost,  say,  $15,000.00 
to  build.  Is  it  fair  that  he  should  have  to  pay  $120.00  to  the  local 
association  for  the  privilege  of  being  allowed  to  build  that  house? 

I  should  think  the  more  reasonable  way  would  be  not  to  charge 
each  member  of  the  firm  those  fees,  but  to  charge  them  the 
regular  dues. 

-Mr.  Horsburgh:  A  matter  of  personal  experience  may  be  of 
interest.  I  have  been  working  in  practically  all  the  provinces 
in  recent  years,  and  have  paid  all  the  fees.  Of  course,  there 
have  been  formalities  to  observe  in  the  way  of  registration,  and 
so  on,  in  each  of  the  different  provinces,  but  I  do  not  remember 
being  called  ui)on  to  pay  any  considerable  amount  except  in 
Manitoba.     They  seem  to  be  very  active  in  collecting. 

Mr.  Brown:  The  charters  of  the  associations  are  granted  by 
the  Provincial  Governments,  and  I  do  not  see  how  we  can  dictate 
to  those  Governments  as  to  what  they  should  or  should  not  do. 
If  the  charters  provide  that  architects  coming  in  to  practice  from 
outside  the  province  must  pay  the  registration  fee  and  the  annual 
dues,  why,  it  must  be  done.  Personally,  I  think  it  is  a  very  small 
thing,  so  far  as  the  amount  goes. 

Before  the  war  we  were  doing  work  in  all  the  provinces,  with 
the  exception  of  Ontario,  and  we  paid  the  registration  fees  and 
our  annual  dues.  This  applies  to  l)oth  members  of  the  timi,  Mr. 
Vallance  as  well  as  to  myself. 

The  President:  Is  it  the  sentiment  of  the  meeting  that  Mr. 
Hvnes'    motion   should   be   adopted? 

Mr.  Hvnes:  I  did  not  make  any  motion,  Mr.  President.  I 
simply  suggested  that  it  might  be  a  good  idea  to  have  the  ques- 
tion discussed. 

The  President:  Has  anyon<'  else  anything  to  say  in  regard  to 
it?     It   is  an  interesting  subject,  and  is  worthy  of  discussion. 

Mr.  Acton  Bond:  Would  it  be  a  good  idea  to  have  the 
Secretary  write  to  each  provincial  association,  asking  them  if 
thev  would  consider  the  proposition  of  charging  only  the  annual 
dues?  We  might  do  this  with  the  object  of  getting  the  views  of 
the   different  associations. 

The  President:  Of  course,  the  difficulty  Is  that  the  law  in 
each  province  provides  as  to  ho.w  the  thing  shall  be  done,  and  it 
has  been  done  in  that  way  up  to  the  present.  I  do  not  see  that 
we  can  do  very  much  in  the  matter  unless  the  provincial  asso- 
ciations are   willing  to   have   tlheir  charters   changed. 

Mr.  Acton  Bond:  My  suggestion  would  embody  the  idea  of 
asking  them  to  do  that,  so  as  to  have  uniformity  all  over  the 
country.  It  seems  to  me  it  would  be  a  very  desirable  thing  to 
have  a  uniform  practice  throughout  the  country,  and  I  say  this 
without  in  any  way  committing  myself  as  to  what  that  uniform 
practice   should    be. 

The  President:  Is  it  a  matter  that  is  covered  by  the  by-laws, 
or  is  it  covered  bv  the  charter? 

Mr.  Wickson:  It  is  a  charter  matter.  I  would  suggest  that 
the  question  be  left  for  the  incoming  Council  to  deal  with.  They 
have  beard  the  discussion,  and  I  think  the  matter  has  been 
fairly  put  before  them. 

FLACK    OF    NKXT    ANNUAL    MEETTING. 

The  President:  The  next  order  of  business  is  the  selection  of 
the  place  of  the  next  General   .Annual  Assembly. 

The  suggestion  was  made  last  year  that  this  year's  annual 
meeting  should  be  held  at  the  same  time  as  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Province  of  Quebec  Association  of  Architects.  It  was 
furthermore  suggested  that  in  the  future  we  should  endeavor 
to  have  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Institute  held  at  the  same 
time  as  the  annual  meeting  of  some  of  the  provincial  associa- 
tions. I  think  this  is  a  good  idea,  and  it  .seems  to  have  borne 
good  results.  Of  course,  it  is  for  you  to  decide  whether  we 
should  cotitinue  along  those  lines. 

Our  main  object  is  that  we  may  he  sure  of  getting  a  quorum 
to  hold  the  meeting.  When  we  met  in  Ottawa  last  veir  we  could 
not  secure  a  sufficient  number  to  form  a  quorum,  notwithstandino; 
our  best  efforts. 

The  Secretary:  Personally.  I  am  in  favor  of  having  our  meet- 
ings at  the  same  time  as  the  meetings  of  one  or  other  of  the 
provincial  associations.  The  success  of  the  idea  is  apparent  to 
my  mind  in  our  present  meeting.  Last  year,  notwithstanding 
our  best  efforts,  we  were  only  able  to  secure  thirteen  members 
for  our  meeting  in  Ottawa.  The  year  before  that,  when  we  met 
in  Quebec.  Mr.  Oueliet  had  to  ihunt  up  all  the  architects  he  knew 
in  order  to  enable  us  to  form  a  quorum  of  fifteen.  With  very 
few  exceptions,  we  have  had  difficulty  in  getting  the  necessary 
number  to   form  a  <iuorum. 

If  the  Ontario  .Association  is  tiolding  an  annual  meeting  this 
year,  we  might  meet  with  them.  Or,  if  we  succeed  in  helping 
the  Maritime  Provinces  in  forming  an  association,  we  might  go 
down  there  and  meet  with  them  at  the  end  of  the  present  year. 
We  might  go  to  Halifax,  or  to  St.  Johns,  or  to  I'rince  Edward 
Island.  There  are  only  a  few  architects  in  that  district — not  a 
sufficient  number  to  form  an  association  in  each  province — and 
the  suggestion  is  that  they  should  form  an  inter-provincial 
association.  I'ntii  the  matter  takes  .some  definite  form,  it  might 
be  left  to  the  Council.  It  was  suggested  that  we  should  go  to 
Ottawa  again,  but  I  do  not  know  that  I  would  be  in  favor  of 
the  idea,  particularlv  in  view  of  the  lack  of  success  we  had  in 
forming  a  quorimi   there  last   year. 

Mr.  Maxwell:  Do  ,vou  thinik  you  would  get  a  tjuorum  in  Prince 
Edward  Island,  or  Nova  Scotia,  or  New  Brunswick?  Of  course. 
I  am  prepared  to  admit  that  it  would  make  a  very  nice  trip, 
but,  from  a  practical  point  of  view,  do  you  think  you  could  hold 
a  meeting? 

Why  do  we  not  consider  the  advisability  of  having  an  exhibi- 
tion of  some  importance  and  on  a  large  scale  which  would  attract 
the  membership?  We  might  possibly  have  an  exhibition  of 
town-planning,  referring  more  particularly  to  ind'Ustriai  town- 
planning.  I  am  sure  a  splendid  exhibit  could  be  organized, 
which  would  be  of  a  great  deal  of  interest  to  the  architects  and 
to  the   public   in  general. 

Mr.  Acton  BomT:  I  move  that  the  matter  be  left  in  the  hands 
of  the  Council  to  deal  with,  in  the  light  of  the  suggestions  which 
have  Just  been   made. 

Mr  Brown:  Do  I  understand  that  the  idea  is  to  have  another 
meeting  this  year? 

The   President:      The    1919   meeting. 

Mr.  Wickson:     This  is  the  191S  meeting. 

The  President;  It  is  moved  by  Mr.  Acton  Bond,  seconded  by 
Mr.  ■  Baugrand  Champagne,  that  the  matter  of  the  time  and 
place  of  the  next  General  Meeting  of  the  Institute  be  left  in  the 
hands  of  the  Coimcll.     (Carried.) 


The  I'resident:  This  completes  the  order  of  our  business, 
according  to  the  programme  for  the  morning  session,  unless 
tiiere  is  something  else  to  come  before  the  chair. 

There  are  many  subjects  of  interest  to  us  which  might  very 
well  be  discussed  now,  and  if  any  gentleman  present  has  any- 
thing he  wishes  to  bring  forward  I  shall  be  glad,  indeed,  to 
listen   to  him. 

CANADIAN  PRACTICE  AND  OUTSIDE  COMPETITION. 

Mr.  Hynes:  I  have  a  matter  in  mind  which  I  would  like  to 
bring  before  the  Institute,  with  the  idea  that  it  might  perhaps 
lie  discussed. 

.\s  far  back  as  January,  1917,  there  was  a  movement  made  in 
Toronto  that  some  representation  should  be  made  to  the  Govern- 
ment to  the  effect  that  it  should  not  patronize  outsiders  and 
discrimmate  against  the  engineers,  architects  and  contractors 
of  our  own  country.  This  was  particularly  with  regard  to 
war  work. 

Considerable  thought  and  time  was  given  to  the  subject  in 
Toronto,  and  it  occurred  to  me  that  it  might  be  well  if  the 
question  was  summed  up  here  and  some  action  he  taken  by  the 
Institute,  from  the  point  of  view  that  we  are  a  Dominion 
organization  and  that  our  relations  are  with  the  Dominion 
Government. 

Mr.  Acton  Bond  came  in  contact  with  the  Chairman  of  the 
Toronto  Branch  of  the  Manufacturers'  Association,  and  a  meet- 
ing was  convened  wliich  the  builders,  the  engineers  and  the 
architects  were  asked  to  attend.  Two  committees  were  struck 
after  some  discussion,  one  to  get  data  as  to  where  and  when  the 
Government  and  other  large  concerns  had  passed  over  Canadian 
resident  architects,  engineers  and  builders  and  einployed  out- 
siders. The  other  committee  was  appointed  to  .see  what  policy 
could  be  formed  and  put  up  to  the  Government  that  it  should 
adopt  and  make,  if  not  law.  at  least  an  accepted  practice  by  the 
Government,  and  probably  by  large  corporations  under  the 
Government's  control. 

Eventually  a  memorial  was  prei^ared  and  circukited.  It  was 
not  i>resented  to  the  Government,  however,  because  the  General 
Executive  of  the  Manufactui-ers'  Association  did  not  <iuite  see 
the  matter  in  the  same  light  as  the  Toronto  Branch  of  the 
Association  saw  it,  and  hesitated  to  ask  the  Goverinnent  for  an 
appointment  to  present  this  ipetition. 

While  the  inatter  was  still  pending,  the  Government  resigned, 
and  the  present  Government  took  office.  It  was  then  felt  that 
this  petition  did  not  fit  the  case  for  presentation  to  this  Govern- 
ment,  and  the  committees  were   practically  dissolved. 

The  builders  held  their  own  assem'bl.\\  and  presented  their  own 
I>etition  to  tlie  Government  at  Ottawa  a  month  or  two  ago,  but, 
so  far  as  the  architects  are  concerned,  the  (luestion  lias  been 
left  in  abeyance. 

I  think  this  is  a  body  w^hich  shotdd  discuss  and  consider  the 
matter,  and  1  think  it  is  also  probably  the  proper  thing  that  we 
should  have  the  engineers  Join  us  in  any  movement  to  be  made, 
because  they  are  absolutely  on  the  same  footing  as  we  are 
before   the   Government. 

If  we  are  complaining  of  the  situation,  it  is  up  to  us  to 
suggest  the  remedy,  and  I  would  like  to  have  the  matter  dis- 
cussed before  this  meeting  from  the  different  i>oints  of  view 
from  which  it  may  be  seen. 

Mr.  Wickson:  My  impression  is  that  we  ought  to  meet  the 
Government  in  connection  with  this  question,  and  that  the 
memorial  to  wi.ich  Mr.  Hynes  referred,  and  of  which  he  was  the 
originator,  would  probably  serve  to  form  the  basis  upon  which 
we  could  bring  the  matter  before  the  Government.  It  may  have 
to  be  modified  in  sojiie  respects,  or  some  new  ideas  may  have 
to  be  added  to  it.  but,  in  the  main,  I  think  it  covers  ver.v  full.v 
and  completely  t'ne  point  of  view  which  we  should  present  to 
the   Government. 

I  feel  that  it  would  be  very  desirable  to  have  the  members 
present  at  this  meeting  express  their  opinions  in  regard  to  it. 
I  am  satisfied  that  the  incoming  Council  would  be  very  pleased 
to  have  any  suggestion  that  could  be  made  as  to  the  lines  along 
which   they   might   act. 

Mr.  Hynes:  I  must  apologize  for  I'ising  so  often,  but  this 
particular  thing  seems  to  me  to  be  one  of  the  i-eai  objects  of 
this  Convention.  Mr.  Wickson,  Mr.  Sh&pherd  and  I  have  gone 
over  the  ground  and  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the  prei>aration 
of  the  memorial  of  which  1  spoke.  It  might  be  worth  while  that 
I  should  read  it  to  you  so  that  the  ideas  contained  in  it  should 
be  before  the  meeting,  and  something  may  come  from  it.  It 
is  roughly  drawn  up  in  the  form  of  a  petition,  and  may  not  be 
absolutely  consistent  in  all  respects,  but,  at  the  same  time,  I 
think   you    will    grasp   the   ideas  as   they   are   developed. 

It  was  thought  after  the  committees  that  worked  on  the  orig- 
inal memorial  were  dissolved  that  each  party  (Manufactui'er.s, 
Builders,  .Architects  and  Engineers)  would  i)repare  their  own 
memorials  and  present  them  at  the  same  time.  This  the 
Builders  did,  but  the  Architects,  not  having  held  their  conven- 
tion at  that  time,  had  not  adopted  a  memorial  when  the 
Builders   presented   theirs. 

The  memorial  reads  as  follows: 

"July  9th,   1918. 

"In  support  of  the  memorial  presented  by  the  builders, 
the  R.A.l.C.  wishes  to  state  that  the  grievance  complained 
of  Is  due  to  the  unfortunate  belief  on  the  part  of  a  large 
portion  of  the  business  community  of  Canada  that  the 
ability  of  Canadians  is  inferior  to  that  of  our  neighbors; 
even  moi'e  unfortimatel.v,  there  has  been  too  mu-ch 
evidence  that  this  opinion  has  also  been  held  by  several 
Governments  in  Candida. 

"The  Institute  submits  that  this  opinion,  however 
honestly  held,  has  been  ampl.v  refuted  b.v  the  part 
(.Canadians  have  taken  in  the  situation  created  in  Canada' 
by  the  war.  Canadian  ability  and  energy  overcame 
every  obstacle,  even  the  Government's  distrust  of  their 
ability,  and  created  an  army  and  produced  munitions  in 
quality,  quantity  and  speed  unsurpassed  in  the  world. 
and  that,  too,  notwithstanding  that  it  was  an  activity  in 
which   they  had   had   no  previous  experience. 

"Many  of  our  citizens  are  serving  in  every  war  activity 
with  a  distinction  that  might  well  be  the  envy  of  older 
and  larger  countries,  and  there  is  absolutely  nothing  to 
suggest  that  the  brain  power  of  this  country  is  in  any 
way   inferior  to  that  of  any  other   country   in   the   world. 

"The  Importation  of  outsiders  on  the  plea  of  their 
being  experienced,  if  carried  to  its  logical  concl-usion, 
would  mean  that,  except  in  the  case  of  re-election,  no 
native  would  be  elected  to  Parliament,  but  experienced 
legislators  would  have  to  be  imported  from  abroad;  no 
new  native  blood  would  be  introduced  Into  the  Cabinets 
of  our  country  because  of  inexperience,  thus  compelling 
the  importation  of  Ministers  from  other  countries;  in 
fact,  we  might  even  have  to  seek  in  distant  fields  for  our 
Premiers.     This,   our  Government   must  admit,   would   be 
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Intolerable.  An  anuloBou*  condition  exists  to  a  certain 
extent  In  the  bullcllnK  operation*  of  the  country,  ami  we 
brInK  It   to  vDur  attention  that  It  may  be  remedied. 

"We  contend  that  Canadians  have  ilemonstrated  during 
the  war  that  they  are  eiiual  to  any  task,  and  required 
only  the  oi.portunlty  to  prove  it.  For  this  reason,  if  for 
no  other,  tliev  are  onlitled  to  all  the  opportunities  that 
arise    in   their  own    countrj'. 

•■The  grievance  of  the  builders  is  also  ours,  hot  more 
than  twenty  years  wrioua  work  has  been  done,  and  has 
resulted  in  makinK  the  architectural  profession  one 
wortliv  of  the  countrva  recoKnltlon.  Provincial  associa- 
tions were  formed  from  time  to  time  to  promote  the 
cause  of  education,  and  tlnally.  some  ten  years  ago.  a 
Dominion  association  was  orsanized.  received  its  charter 
from  the  Dominion  Tarliament.  and  two  years  later  had 
the  title  "Hovar  conft-rred  upon  It — that  is  the  Koyal 
\rchit<«turar  Institute  of  Canada,  which  we  represent 
here  to-day.  Universities  In  Quebec.  Ontario  and  .Mberta 
have  been  conducting  architt'ctural  courses.  These 
efforts  however,  have  received  scant  recognition,  either 
by  voiir  Government  or  the  public  at  large,  and  It  is 
felt  "that  until  the  Federal  Governmemt  gives  a  national 
status  to  the  profession  it  will  always  be  handicapped  in 
its  efforts  to  render  service  to  the  community  and  to 
Itself 

•Tn  bringing  to  your  attention  the  difilculties  under 
which  native  architects  practice  in  Canada,  we  wish  it 
to  be  cl«irlv  understood  that  it  Is  not  only  architecture 
that  is  thus  affected,  "but  all  the  technical  professions, 
the  practice  of  which  is  not  conserved  by  the  provinces 
for  those  trained  for  these  professions  by  the  .provincial 
educational  Institution.s.  and  that  w<hile  the  practice  of 
these  professions  is  a  civil  right,  and,  therefore,  subject 
to  regulation  liy  the  province  in  the  province,  it  is  also 
wider,  in  that  the  Dominion  Government  has  a  need  of 
the  developed  manhood  resources  of  the  Dominion,  and. 
therefore,  a  responsibility  In  connection  with  this 
development. 

■It  is  the  Dominion  Government  that  prosecutes  war 
for  this  country,  and  highly  developed  men  in  the 
technical  professions  of  which  we  speak  are  the  first 
requisites  for  elllciency  in  war.  The  responsibility  of 
the  Dominion  Government  is  no  less  in  tinres  of  peace 
than  in  times  ot  war.  for  it  is  in  times  of  peace  that  the 
country  must  be  kept  etticient  to  meet  any  war  emer- 
gency; and.  further,  no  Government  can  in  times  of 
peace  afford  to  ibe  indifferent  to  the  economic  value  to 
the  country  oif  a  highly  developed,  technically  trained 
mantiood.  .     ,       „ 

■■In  considering  what  the  Government  of  the  Dominion 
has  already  enacted  affecting  the  practice  of  architecture 
in  Canada.'  we  note  thait  there  is  a  Customs  tariff  which 
imposes  a  duty  on  plans  imported  into  this  country  of 
22Vi  per  cent,  (plus  a  war  tax  of  6'/i  per  cent.)  on  one 
per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  a  building.  However  satisfactory 
this  measure  may  be  for  the  pur))ose  of  raising  revenue, 
it  is  practically  useless  as  a  protective  measure  to  the 
architecturaJ  "practice  of  the  country.  It  Is  easily 
avoided,  and  frequently  evaded,  and  is  extremely  Inade- 
quate, amounting,  as  it  does,  to  less  than  three  hundred 
dollars  on  every  hundred  thousand  dollars  cost  of 
building. 

■The  .Mien  L/al>or  law  is  another  Dominion  enactment 
whloh  might  be  thought  to  ameliorate  our  grievance,  but 
on  examination  it  is  found  that  it  is  not  enforced  in 
regard  to  the  professions,  and  though  it  is  a  reciprocal 
measure,  it  works  to  the  disadvantage  of  this  country. 
The  United  States  permits  an  alien  architect  or  engineer 
properly  accredited  to  practice  personally  in  that  coun- 
trv.  but  absolutely  refuses  to  allow  him  to  transfer  his 
organization  to  that  country.  In  Canada,  on  the  con- 
trary, temporary  offices  are  established  by  outside  prac- 
titioners, and  the  principals  do  not  personally  conduct 
their  operations — in  many  cases  rarely  even  visiting 
the    country. 

■'That  a  Government  should  develop  its  manhood 
resources  is  a  vital  principle  for  which  we  ask  recog- 
nition. It  is  more  crucial  than  even  the  development 
and  conservation  of  any   material  resource. 

"In  this  connection  we  may  point  out  that  your 
Government  maintains  a  number  of  departments,  pre- 
sided over  b.v  Cabinet  Ministers,  which  are  devoted 
entirely  to  material  development,  and.  in  addition,  has  a 
Commission  of  Conservat'on.  which,  with  the  exception 
of  its  departments  of  PuHic  Health  and  Town  Planniner. 
is  also  entirely  devoted  1»  the  material  development  of 
the  country. 

"In  acting  on  this  prii  ciple.  it  is  manifest  that  the 
point  at  which  the  provic  -^ial  institutions  graduate  their 
men  is  the  one  from  v  nich  the  Federal  Government 
j^hould  carry  on,  and  n  »t  only  facilitate  the  further 
development  of  those  grad  tales,  but  hy  allpossible  means 
retain  their  manhood  anA  brain  power  for  the  .service  of 
our  countr.v.  At  present  tianv  who  obtain  their  techni- 
cal training  in  this  cou».  ry  leave  to  practice  in  other 
fields,  as  the  greater  par  of  the  triost  desirable  practice 
here  is  not  given  to  tt  resident  practitioner,  but  to 
outsiders:  this  entails  tb.  economic  loss  to  the  country 
of  the  trained  citizen,  fo-  whose  education  it  has  lareely 
jMiid.  and  also  the  hene^  «  arising  from  the  experience 
which  new  opportunities  nve  to  the  practitioner.  From 
an  entirely  different  po>  it  of  view,  but  at  this  time 
almost  vital,  your  Gov*  Timent  would  be  justified  in 
prohibiting  Canadians  em  .loylng  outsiders  on  the  ground 
of  helpn>g  to  maintain  a  fav^rahle  balance  of  trade  for 
Canada. 

•'Canada  has  taken  th»  part  of  a  nation  In  this  war. 
and  it  is  the  duty  of  h*  .•  Government  to  see  that  she 
takes  no  less  a  part  in  fc  te  civil  activities  of  the  world. 
Sitiiated  as  Canada  is.  » ith  a  wealthy  and  ae'gressive 
nation  of  vastly  greal  T  population  on  her  whole 
.southern  border,  it  need*  the  strongest  infl'ience  of  her 
Government  to  prevent  h*r  industrial  activities  and  her 
technically  traine<l  men  from  being  overshadOTved  bv 
those  of  her  neighbors,  net  only  in  the  eyes  of  the  world, 
but  even  in  the  eyes  of  ler  own  citizens.  This  fact  Is 
illustrated  by  this  dele(»tion  to-day  calling  to  your 
attention  the  disadvantages  they  are  laboring  under  in 
their  own  countrv.  For  >  his  reason,  and  in  the  face  of 
the    keen    competition    w  ilch    will    be    felt    amongst    all 


nations  in  post-war  tiineB,  we  submit  that  the  time  has 
now  arrived  when  It  is  the  Inherited  duty  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Canada  to  develop  a  Canadian  national  spirit, 
and  to  this  end   to: 

"First,  give  a  national  recognition,  status  and  piitron- 
age  to  all  activities  dcveloi>ing  the  manhood  and  brain 
power  of  Canada;  and, 

"Second,   estahilsh   national   standard!*  for  all  products 
of  Canada   of   audi    a   high    degree   as   to   command    the 
recognition  and  respect  of  the  world." 
Mr.   Hynes  paused  here   In   reading  to  refer   to  the  report  of 
the   Conservation    Commission   on    Fire   Waste.    In    which    It    Is 
pointed    out    that    all    the    standards   for   Canada     are     set     by 
American  laboratories.     He  explalne<l  that  there  were  no  testlnc 
bureaus    In    Canada,    and    nothing    to    set    standards    that    are 
practical.      Even    the    Kngllsh    nmterlals   are    only    acceT>ted   by 
the    Insurance    corimratlons    of    Canada    when    they    pass    the 
American   laboratory  tests.  , 

In   reference   to   "national  recognition  of  Canadian   manhood' 
and     ■■national    standardization    of    products,"    the    wording    of 
the   petition    continued   as   follows:  ^ 

"The  first  may  be  accomplished  by  establishing  a 
Canadian  National  Institute  of  Art  and  Science,  to  which 
would  be  drawn  the  recognized  ability  of  the  entire 
Dominion  in  all  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  which  would 
give  the  practitioners  of  them  a  national  status  and 
rec-ognltlon.  Such  an  Institute  would  also  serve  the 
Government  with  advisory  boards,  the  value  of  which  has 
been  demonstrated  by  the  use  the  various  Governments 
have   made  of  such   boards  during   the  war. 

"The  country  has  to  acknowledge  the  immensely  valu- 
able service  that  the  medical  profession  has  rendered 
b>-  preventive  measures  applied  through  the  departments 
of  public  health,  and  It  Is  absolutely  certain  that  it  will 
have  to  acknowledge  an  equal  debt  to  the  architects  and 
engineers  when  it  gives  them  proper  legal  facilities  to 
control  town  idanning  and  housing.  These  would  open 
the  way  for  the  rendering  of  an  untold  economic,  physi- 
cal, mental  and  moral  service  to  the  community  during 
the  reconstruction  work  upon  which  Canada  is  now 
entering.  While  activities  under  this  department  may 
for  the  most  part  be  matters  for  action  on  the  part  of 
the  provincial  governments,  the  Domlni(m  (Jovernment 
should  certainly  lead  the  way  by  insisting  that  the  art 
and  science  of  town  i)lannlng  and  housing  shall  be  exer- 
cised in  all  developments  under  its  charge,  or  under  the 
charge  of  corporations  acting  under  fJovernmental 
authority,  such  as  railroads,  for  instance,  which  would 
be  under  control  In  regard  to  the  location,  plans  and 
development  of  all  town  sites  on  railroad  developments 
throughout  the  country.  All  corporations  acting;  under 
Dominion  charters  should  also  be  required  to  patronize 
native  technical  talent  and  live  up  to  a  modern  standard 
of  town   planning  and  housing. 

"The  Dominion  Government  .should  make  the  national 
capita)  an  example  of  what  the  art  and  science  of  town 
planning  can  do  for  cities,  thus  giving  the  art  and  science 
a  national  recognition  and  setting  a  standard  for  other 
cities  in  Canada.  In  stating  thU  it  is  not  forgotten 
that  a  town  planning  scheme  has  already  been  prepared 
for  the  capital,  but.  on  the  other  hand,  neither  is  it  for- 
gotten that  the  scheme  has  not  been  made  operative: 
cities  being  aictlve  org:anisms,  are  in  course  of  constant 
change  and  reiiuire  fair  and  constant  ai)plication  of  the 
art  and  science  of  town  planning  to  economically  attain 
a    satisfactory   development. 

"There  are  four  Royal  Societies  in  Canada  pertaining 
to  art  and  science: 

'■The   Royal   Academy  of  Art, 

■■The    Royal    Architectural    Institute    of    Canada, 
■'The   Royal   Society  of  Canada, 
"The   Royal   Canadian   Institute. 
"The   lack   of   recognition    that   the   Dominion    Govern- 
ment   gives    them    is   exemplified    in    the    apjjointment    of 
the  Government  Art  Purchasing  Committee,  to  which  not 
a  single  member  of  the  Royal  .Academy  Is  appointed;  and 
in    the    case    of   the    Royal    Institute    of    Canada    and    the 
Hoyal   Architectural    Institute   of   Canada;    to    neither   of 
these      is     recognition    given    of    an.v    kind,    financial    or 
otherwise. 

"The  anathy  and  indifference  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  to  tne  activities  in  Canada,  which  we  have 
brought  to  your  attention  to-day,  we  feel  assured  is  only 
apparent,  and  in  view  of  the  national  importance  of 
developing  the  manhood  of  the  country  and  of  maintain- 
ing a  hiirh  standard  for  its  products,  we  petition  your 
Government: 

■First,   to  appoint   a  Commission   to   establish   a  Cana- 
dian  Institute   of   Art   and   Science;    and. 

■'Second,     to     appoint    a     Commission     to     establish     a 
Canadian  National   Department   of  Standards." 
The  President:     Have  you  anything  to  say  on  this  Interesting 
subject,   Mr.   Venne? 

Mr.  Venne:  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  add  very  muich  to  the 
able  summary  we  have  just  heard.  The  principle  is  very  clear, 
and  the  petition  very  well  expresses  a  desire  which  has  been 
long  in  our  hearts.  The  Government  should  recognize  our 
artistic  organizations,  and  should  recognize  the  ability  of  our 
Canadian   architects. 

While  Mr.  Hynes  was  reading  his  paper  it  brought  to  my 
mind  a  law  that  was  passed  by  Constantlne  in  the  so-called 
barbaric  ages  when  Art  was  nearly  extinct.  Architects  were 
so  few  and  so  far  between  that  the  Emperor  had  to  pass  a  law 
which  provided  that  parents  who  would  send  their  sons  to  study 
architecture  were  to  be  favored  in  certain  ways,  especially  In 
the  way  of  exemption  from  service  in  the  armies,  and  this 
otection    was    extended    for   a    long    time. 

In  this  countn'  what  we  want  is  the  recognition  of  the 
Canadian  architect  when  public  works  or  works  for  large  cor- 
porations are  undertaken.  We  feel  that  Canadian  work  should 
be  given  to  Canadian  architects.  I  am  inclined  to  go  further 
than  Mr.  Hynes.  and  to  say  that,  even  if  the  Canadian  architect 
was  a  little  less  efficient  than  the  stranger,  still  he  should  get 
the  work.  If  the  big  work  goes  to  foreign  architects,  how  will 
the  Canadian  profession  progress?  We  only  want  an  oppor- 
tunity to  produce  good  and  artistic  work  in  this  country,  and 
I  think  a  petition  somewhat  on  the  lines  of  the  one  Just  read 
should  be  presented  to  the  Federal  Government,  and  perhaps 
also  to  the  Tirovincial  legislatures. 
Mr.   Riley:     I  think  we  owe  a  great  debt  of  gratitude  to  Mr 
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Hvnes    and    his    fellow-workers    for    the     preparation      of     th« 
memorial  he  has  just  pla^^ed  before  us. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  lack  of  recoBnltlon  on  the  part  of 
the  r>ominion  Government  may  possi1>ly  be  due  to  lack  of 
knowledge  of  the  various  members  of  the  Dominion  Govern- 
ment. If  we  were  to  take  the  entire  Government  as  a  body,  I 
think  we  would  find  only  a  very  small  percentage  of  its  mem- 
bers who  know  that  there  is  such  an  institution  as  the  Royal 
Institute  of  Architects,  and  I  believe  this  is  really  a  matter 
which  should  be  laid  before  them.  Having  taken  it  up,  we 
should  keep  at  it.  Do  not  drop  it  after  presenting  the  petition. 
It  is  something  that  must  be  followed  up.  If  you  want  to  get 
anything,  it  is  not  sufficient  simply  to  ask  for  it;  you  must  keep 
on  asking  until  you  get  it. 

1  am  satisfied  that  if  we  follow  up  the  recommendations  set 
forth  in  the  memorial  we  'have  just  heard  we  will  arrive  at  the 
final  goal  we  are  endeavoring  to  reach.  I  do  not  know  that  I 
need  say  anything  more,  except  that  I  believe  this  to  be  a  move 
in  the  right  direction,  and  that  it  is  time  Canadian  architects 
should  be  recognized  according  to  the  ability  which  they  have 
shown   themselves  as  capable  of  putting  forth. 

The  President:  What  do  vou  think  of  the  subject,  Mr. 
Maxwell? 

Mr.  Maxwell:  The  idea,  to  my  mind,  is  an  excellent  one.  It 
requires  considerable  digesting,  of  course,  but  I  feel  that  it 
should  be  urged  forward  with  all  the  energy  possible.  It  seems 
to  me  that  there  has  been  a  little  more  recognition  of  Canadian 
architects  within  the  last  two  years  than  was  formerly  the 
case.  Of  course,  nine-tenths  of  the  population  does  not  know 
that  the  R.A.I.C.  exists.  I  happen  to  know  of  its  existence 
myself  on<'e  a  year,   because  I  get  a  notice. 

Mr.  Acton  Bond:  I  am  very  mtuoh  in  favor  of  the  movement. 
I  think  we  should  carefuMy  consider  the  material  which  has 
Just  been  placed  before  us  by  Mr.  Hynes,  and  should  urge  the 
subject  forward  as  soon  as  possible. 

My  idea  is  that  a  committee  should  be  appointed  to  take  the 
matter  up,  and  present  it  as  carefully  as  possible,  and  as  soon 
as  we  can. 

Mr.  Macdonald:  It  seems  to  me  that  when  a  measure  is 
introduced  before  the  House  it  does  not  depend  altogether  on 
the  presentation  of  the  case  as  to  whether  it  shall  or  shall  not 
be  accepted.  I  think  the  representatives  in  the  House  from  the 
different  provinces  should  be  fuJly  educated  and  informed 
regarding  conditions  as  they  exist,  so  that  before  they  come  to 
deal  with  the  matter  in  the  House  they  are  aware  of  its  nature, 
and  you  have  a  measure  of  suipport  which  can  be  depended 
upon  and  which  will  make  it  an  active  issue  when  the  question 
comes  up. 

I  offer  the  suggestion  that  the  representatives  from  the  dif- 
ferent provinces  should  be  full.v  infonned  in  advance,  so  that 
they  may  know  the  nature  of  our  complaint  and  the  remedy 
we   seek. 

Mr.  Amos:  Is  it  the  intention  to  try  to  have  a  law  passed 
which  will  prohibit  the  employment  of  other  than  Canadian 
architects?  If  that  be  the  case,  I  do  not  think  we  shall  succeed. 
I  think  we  should  ask  the  Government  to  encourage  the  Cana- 
dian architects  exclusively.  In  their  specifications  they 
absolutely  forbid  any  American  or  imported  material  being 
used  when  Canadian  products  of  equal  quality  can  be  obtained. 
Of  course,  the  case  is  different  in  regard  to  a  profession.  There 
might  be  some  instance  where  a  European,  or  a  specialist  of 
some  other  nation,  could  be  with  advantage  called  into  consul- 
tation. If  there  were  a  law  passed  preventing  this  It  might 
prove  awkward  in  certain  cases  where  only  a  Canadian  would 
have  to  pass  on  a  point. 

I  would  strongly  suggest  that  the  Ministry  be  interviewed, 
and  the  desirability  of  giving  Canadians  a  fair  deal — more  fair 
than  they  have  been  getting  in  the  past — should  be  pointed  out 
to   them. 

I  would  suggest,  also,  that  if  the  Canadians  were  not  entirely 
trusted  in  the  past  through  want  of  experience  and  want  of 
knowledge,  that  the  Governmebt  should  subsidize  the  various 
schools  of  architecture,  in  the  way  of  special  prizes,  for 
instance.  In  Paris  the  Government  gives  special  prizes,  which 
is  really  a  subsidizing  of  the  candidates.  Why  should  we  not 
have  that  in  tms  country,  and  give  our  students  a  greater 
incentive  to    develop   the    profession. 

Mr.  Hynes:  I  would  Oe  very  sorrv  to  think  that  we  were 
asking  for  a  Chinese  wall,  or  anything  of  that  kind.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,   we  are  only  asking  for  proper  recognition. 

It  has  been  stated  that  we  should  Inform  the  members  of 
Parliament  and  the  members  of  the  provincial  legislatures  as 
to  the  nature  of  our  complaint  and  the  remedy  we  seek.  For 
two  years  I  have  tried  to  deal  with  this  question  as  seriously  as 
I  could,  and  I  must  say  I  found  verv  few  architects  who  take 
much  interest  in  it.  I  think  that  is  one  reason  whv  there  Is 
no    interest   showr    in    it  before    the   legislatures. 

I  have  found  very  few  architects  who  can  agree  as  to  what 
they  consider  should  be  the  platform  to  present  before  the 
provincial  governments,  or  upon  which  this  Association  should 
stand  before  the  Federal  Government.  ITntil  we  find  some 
ground  upon  which  we  are  unanimous,  we  cannot  expect  to  get 
the  hearing  we  should  get. 

I  think  the  situation  is  very  clear  as  far  as  the  practice  of 
architecture  is  concerned.  It  is  a  matter  that  must  be  dealt 
with  by  the  provinces.  They  have  authority  over  manhood  and 
property  rights,  and  the  practice  of  architecture  comes  under 
the  former  law. 

The  difference  between  our  profession  and  the  professions  of 
law,  medicine,  etc..  is  that  the  men  in  those  other  professions 
when  given  their  degrees,  have  the  work  in  the  province  con- 
served for  them.  In  our  profession,  the  provinces  provide  the 
technical  education,  but  does  not  conserve  the  practice  for  the 
men  the.v  train. 

If  it  is  good  policy  to  conserve  the  practice  for  one  branch  of 
technically  educated  men.  why  is  it  not  equally  good  practice 
to  con.-ferve  it  for  other  technically  educated  men? 

In  Ontario,  and  I  have  no  doubt  in  the  other  provinces,  we 
pomt  with  considerable  pride  to  the  standard  of  practice  in 
medicine,  law.  dentistry,  veterinary  surgery,  chemistry  etc 
We  are  ready  to  meet  the  world  in  these  things,  and  the  'prac- 
tices in  the  provinces  are  conserved  for  the  men  who  are 
educated  there  for  these  professions.  The  greater  number  of 
men  who  take  the  courses  remain  in  the  country  and  practice 
their  orofession. 

In  tlie  University  of  Toronto  the  largest  single  faculty  Is  that 
of  engineering.  Up  to  twelve  or  fifteen  years  ago  50  per  cent 
2',}^^  students  of  that  faculty  left  Canada,  and  to-dav  I 
believe.  50  per  cent,  of  them  leave  the  province.  It  costs"  the 
Province  of  Ontario  two-thirds  of  the  expense  of  educating  a 
student :  in  other  words,  the  fees  of  Toronto  University  are  Just 


about  one-third  of  what  it  costs  to  keep  the  University  running, 
and  the  province  fails  in  economy  in  spending  money  to  educate 
people  who  do  not  remain  in  it  and  practice  their  professions 
after  they  are  educated. 

The  president  of  the  college  told  me  on  one  occasion  that  two 
of  Ills  most  prominent  students  had  gone  to  Pennsylvania,  and 
one  had  gone  to  New  York.  The  Ontario  Department  of  Educa- 
tion is  not  in  existence  to  educate  men  for  New  York  or  Penn- 
sylvania.    Its  object  is   to   educate   men   for  Ontario. 

It  is  necessary  economicaJly  that  the  work  should  be  con- 
served for  the  men  who  are  trained  in  the  province,  and  it  is 
economically  right  as  well;  yet  we  are  losing  the  very  best  men 
we  train  because  the  field  is  larger  elsewhere  and  the  best 
things  that  are  in  our  own  field  are  not  given  to  the  local 
practitioner. 

My  idea  is  that  our  educational  departments  should  follow  the 
exaniple  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  where  they  have  established 
a  Department  of  Education  and  Registration.  They  train  the 
men,  and  register  them,  and  the  practice  in  the  state  is  con- 
served for  them  under  certain  very  liberal  conditions.  I  think 
this  is  the  nearest  to  an  ideal  working  scheme  that  has  yet 
l>een  put  forward,  and  it  might  well  be  looked  into  by  the 
Canadian  provinces  with  a  view  to  adoption. 

When  it  comes  to  a  fjuestion  of  dealing  with  our  Dominion 
Government,  the  case  is  somewhat  different,  because  the 
Dominion  Government  is  not  in  a  position  to  pass  legislation 
controlling  our  practice.  It  is  not  within  the  sphere  of  the 
Dominion  Government,  but  it  is  in  a  position  to  give  us  recog- 
nition and  to  see  that  other  large  corporations  recognize  the 
local   practitioner. 

Mr.  Monette:  We  have  heard  many  suggestions  on  this 
subject,  and  I  have  one  to  make  which  may  meet  with  your 
approval.  We  are  not  represented  in  the  Government  at  the 
present  time.  Why  shouild  we  not  be  represented?  1  think  the 
best  thing  we  could  do  would  be  to  elect  some  of  our  members 
to  represent  us.  It  we  did  this,  our  interests  would  he  pro- 
tected. 

As  it  is,  the  Government  is  made  up  of  too  many  lawyers,  too 
many  doctors,  and  too  many  of  other  professions,  and  the 
architects   are   not  represented. 

The  President:  I  am  sure  we  have  all  listened  with  a  great 
deal  of  interest  to  what  has  been  said  on  this  important  ques- 
tion. We  all  seem  to  endorse  the  principle  set  out  in  the 
memorial  Just  presented  to  us,  but  we  have  not  gone  any 
further.  For  my  own  part,  I  think  something  should  be  done 
at  this  meeting.  Perhaps  a  Committee  might  be  formed  to 
study  the  subject  and  draw  up  a  memorial  along  the  lines  of 
the    views    set    forth    here    this    morning. 

We  have  been  working  on  this  matter  for  a  number  of  years. 
Unfortunately,  the  time  was  not  favorable  for  us  to  lay  a 
proposition  before  the  Government,  but  I  think  the  time  is  now 
ripe,  and  the  sooner  something  is  done  the  better  it  will  be. 

It  might  be  well  for  somebody  to  suggest  that  a  Committee 
be  appointed   to   take   some   definite  action. 

Mr.  Maxwell:  The  Council  which  will  be  elected  will  hold 
office  for  a  couple  of  years  probably,  and  would,  I  think,  be  in 
the  best  position   to  decide  as  to  what   should   be  done. 

The  President:  Would  you  make  a  motion  along  the  lines 
that   the   Council    should    take    the    matter   up? 

Mr.  Maxwell:  Unfortunately.  I  am  not  sufficiently  in  touch 
with  what  has  taken  place  so  far  to  make  any  suggestion  of  a 
definite    nature. 

Mr.  Brown:  I  think  the  meeting  should  say  whether  it  wishes 
a  committee  appointed  outside  the  Council,  or  whether  it  would 
be  better  to  leave  the  matter  in  the  hands  of  the  Council 

Mr.  Beaugrand  Champagne:  I  would  move  that  the  matter 
be  left  in  the  hands  of  the  Council,  for  immediate  action. 

The  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Hynes,  and  unanimously 
carried. 

Mr.  Riley:  Is  it  the  intention  to  deal  with  the  Federal 
Govemipent,  or  to  deal  with  each  of  the  provincial  govern- 
ments? 

Mr.  Hynes:  Each  provincial  association  will  have  to  deal 
with  its  own  provincial  government,  and  this  Institute  will  deal 
with    the    Federal    Government. 

The  provinciaJ  societies  should  keep  in  touch  with  each  other 
and  have  an  interchange  of  thought,  and  whatever  action  is 
taken  should  be  uniiform.  Of  course,  it  would  have  to  be 
through  the  respective  societies  to  their  respective  govern- 
ments. 

Mr.  Wickson:  If  any  delegation  were  appointed  to  approach 
the  Government.  I  think  it  would  be  most  desirable  to  have 
representatives  from  all  the  provinces  in  attendance  The 
members  of  the  Government  are  influenced  to  a  great  extent 
by  the  fact  of  the  thing  being  representative  of  the  country 
and   not   a   local   matter. 

I  also  think  that  the  deputation  should  be  as  large  as  possi- 
ble, and  that  those  who  are  anywhere  within  reach  should  form 
part  of  It,  and  the  distant  parts  of  the  country  should  be 
represented    by   at    least  one   or  two    members 

The  President:  1  think  it  is  a  very  good  idea  that  every  one 
who  can  possibly  do  so  should  be  present  to  show  that  we  are 
all   interested   in   the   matter. 

In  answer  to  Mr.  Hynes'  statement  that  there  is  not  much 
discussion  on  the  subject,  I  would  say  that  this  mav  be  due  to 
the   fact   that   we   all   think   as   he   does. 

Mr.  Hynes:  1  think  it  is  due  to  the  fact  that  there  is  no 
unanimity.  1  think  we  should  all  read  Sydney  Webb's  paper 
before  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architecte,  to  get  some 
idea  of  what  part  the  architect  plays  in  the  community  With 
that  as  a  starting  point  we   may  get  to  something  definite. 

The  unfortunate  thing  is  that  we  seem  to  want  the  Govern- 
ment to  do  something  for  us,  without  having  made  up  our 
minds  definitely  as  to  what  we  want.  I  have  an  idea  that 
the  duty  of  every  citizen  is  to  render  service,  and  if  the  Govern- 
ment will  give  us  the  proper  legal  facilities  we  can  lie  of 
service  to  the  Government.  If  the  provinces  will  give  us  proper 
mMnlfr"'  ^r^.l^""^"  ""'i°'''  ?;<""k  1"  town  planning  for  the  com- 
munit.v.  If  the  Dominion  Government  will  give  us  a  proper 
status  we  can  get  a  real  type  and  air  of  Canadian  atmcsphere 
for  our  buildings  and  our  structures,  and  there  will  not  be  an 
imported  art  dumped  in  on  us— it  will  be  .something  of  our  own 
he  /ttJ.h"^"/^  t^°'f'"'f";u'.''.f''°'^  '^^'^  °'  importance  seems  to 
h.„i  f™^l'"  '^f  ^''F'  "''"  ">«  governments  should  do  some- 
i<lJl^J^^  i!"®  profession.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  something  has 
been  done  by  the  Province  of  Quebec,  for  Instance 

There    is   another   point    which  has   not   been   dealt   with     and 

1?,  u  .'"  ''^K?'"?  t"  ""'•  'arge  public  corporations.  Our  banks 
which  draw  their  revenues  from   the  country,  and  our  railway 
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ruiniuiiiii-ii,  which  draw  their  revenues  lioiii  the  country, 
employ  foreign  architects.  They  are  the  people  who  should  be 
approached. 

If  there  Is  anything  that  can  be  done  by  the  Oovemment  to 
control  these  coinpunles  and  lead  tbeni  to  recognize  the  profes- 
sion In  the  ciiiintry.  It  would  be  an  Important  step,  to  my  mind. 

I  do  not  remember,  except  In  one  case  in  Toronto  about  thirty 
years  ago.  that  the  Government  employed  foreign  architects, 
bur  main  dltHculty  at  the  present  time  is  that  large  corpora- 
thms  employ  American  architects,  when  they  might  get  the 
same  service— and  perhaps  even  better  service— by  employing 
Canadian  architects.  I  believe  this  Is  a  point  which  should  be 
slu  lied    by    the   Committee. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned  to  the  St.  James  Club,  where  the 


delegates  were  entertained  at  luncheon  as  guests  of  the  Montreal 
memlbers.  whose  hospitality  during  the  entire  assembly  made  the 
visitors'  stay  In  Montreal  a  most  delightful  one. 

AFTHRNOON    SKHSION. 

The  afterno<m  session  was  called  to  order  at  2.3(1  p.m.,  when 
I'resldent  Ouelett  Introduced  Mr.  Claude  Hragdon,  a  prominent 
architect  of  Kochester,  N.Y.,  who  had  kindly  responded  to  the 
CouncWs  Invitation  to  address  the  Institute  on  the  subject  of 
"Architecture  of  the  Kuture."  Mr.  Bragdon's  professional  repu- 
tation, the  President  explained,  had  already  preceded  him  to 
Canada,  and  he  felt  that  the  members  would  derive  much 
pleasure  and  benetlt  from  what  he  would  have  to  say  to  them  on 
this  oci-asion. 

.Mr.   nragdiiMH  address  in   full  was  as  follows: 


Architecture    and    the    Future 


Address  Dclircrcd  hi/  Claude  Ihaf/don  Before  the  R.A.I.C. 


EMERSON  soniewlu^ro  says  that  wo  should 
sufFer  no  fiction  to  exist  for  us.  How 
many  fictions  sacredly  clierished  as  trntlis  the 
war  lias  already  snuffed  out.  An  eartluinake 
is  the  only  ade(iuate  synihol  which  expresses  the 
efifect  of  tliis  war  on  consciousness,  and  it  may 
not  be  an  unprofitable  exercise  this  afternoon 
to  discuss  and  try  to  discover  some  of  the 
fictions  in  which  our  particular  profession  is 
more  or  less  enmeshed. 

Before  the  war  the  architectural  chariot 
trundled  alonj?  a  nice,  smooth  road  surrounded 
by  scenery  decorated  with  all  the  ancient  grand- 
eurs, and  just  when  we  fancy  we  are  safest  the 
road  becomes  a  yawning  chasm,  and  the  ancient 
grandeurs  are  beginning  to  disappear  in  their 
own  dust. 

The  logic  which  has  always  seemed  to  me  a 
little  thin,  that  a  perfect  continuity  should  exist 
between  the  past  and  the  present,  and  between 
the  present  and  the  future— that  precedent 
should  always  control  and  govern  progress- 
has  suddenly  seemed  to  become  invalid,  because 
architecture  in  its  last  analysis  is,  after  all,  only 
a  reflex  and  a  reflection  of  consciousness,  and 
consciousness  is  now  moving  in  a  direction  at 
right  angles  to  every  known  direction. 

If  consciousness  is  moving  thus,  w^hat  be- 
comes of  architecture?  It  must  follow  the  ex- 
pression of  movement  of  consciousness,  other- 
wise it  can  only  produce  works  which  are  dead 
before  they  are  born.  Now,  when  we  come  to 
think  it  over,  is  not  that  very  largely  what  we 
have  been  doing— the  production  of  works  that 
are  dead  before  they  are  born? 

We  have  been  immersed  in  the  glory  that 
was  Greece  and  the  grandeur  that  was  Rome. 
We  have  been  keenly  alive  to  every  manifesta- 
tion of  beauty  in  every  civilization  with  which 
history  deals.  We  have  made  pious  pilgrim- 
ages to  the  wrecks  and  ruins  of  ancient  civiliz- 
ations. But,  how  much  have  we  sensed  or 
realized  of  our  own  civilization  which  contains, 
perhaps,  not  so  much  of  glory  and  grandeur, 
but  which  is  highly  dramatic,  highly  significant, 


and  which  has  brought  into  the  world  certain 
tilings  that  are  unprecedently  new? 

Of  course,  it  is  no  fault  of  ours  that  we  have 
failed  to  sense  modernity,  for  each  is  in  the 
same  jjredicament.  T  do  not  imagine  that  the 
architects  of  Athens,  or  the  painters  of  Flor- 
ence had  much  of  an  idea  of  what  we  call  the 
age  of  Pericles,  or  what  we  call  tlie  time  of 
Lorenzo  de  Medici.  They  were  up  to  their 
necks  in  what  they  were  doing,  and  they  did 
what  they  did  instinctively;  but,  at  least  they 
did  it  with  some  relation  to  everything  else 
that  was  going  on  around  them.  They  were 
'the  modems  of  their  day,  and  they  strove  to  be 
as  modern  as  possible. 

Our  predicament  is  that  we  are  in  the  posi- 
tion of  the  fish.  We  do  not  know  anything 
more  about  modernity  than  the  fish  knows  about 
water,  which  is  the  very  medium  in  which  it 
lives  and  moves.  We  splash  about  in  this  me- 
dium, and  we  are  tremendously  busy,  but  we 
know  very  little  about  it.  We  do  not  sense  it 
dramatically. 

So  far  as  I  know  the  only  man  in  the  age  in 
which  we  find  ourselves  who  sensed  it  was  Walt 
Whitman,  who  sensed  tlie  idea  of  a  great  democ- 
racy merging  forward  to  some  unprecedented 
destiny. 

Now  and  then  we  glimpse  the  wonder  and 
mystery  of  modern  life,  the  silence  of  great 
si)aces,  the  din  and  glare  of  great  cities,  the 
clatter  of  factory  windows  working  overtime, 
the  hunger  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  who  go 
to  the  movies  and  push  away  the  hero  and  the 
heroine  so  that  they  may  act  the  parts  them- 
selves, the  festering  slums  cheek  by  jowl  with 
the  comfortably  protected  happy  homes,  each 
one  oblivious  and  ignorant  of  the  other.  We 
look  at  a  map  of  America,  and  we  see  those 
great  cities,  some  of  them  larger  than  my  own 
city,  which  have  grown  up  within  our  own  life- 
time, strung  along  the  railroad  like  beads  on  a 
string.  We  go  through  them  in  the  night,  half 
awake,  and  they  mean  no  more  to  us  than  so 
many  feathers  dropped  from  the  wing  of  sleei^. 
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If  we  can  got  a  more  dramatic,  more  poig- 
nant, more  intense  sense  of  our  civilization,  our 
work  would  undonbtodl.v  profit  by  it,  because, 
as  1  said  before,  arcliitecture  is  notliing  but  the 
expi'ession  of  eonseiousness.  Think  of  our 
great  ocean  liners,  and  of  our  great  hotels,  each 
one  a  microcosm  in  itself — a  suicide  perhaps  se- 
parated only  by  a  thin  wall  from  a  bridal  cham- 
ber—the stokers  in  the  hold,  and  the  fortunate 
walking  the  free  air  on  the  deck.  Nothing  like 
it  has  ever  been  seen  before.  It  is  intensely 
dramatic,  and  being  intensely  dramatic  it  is 
very  nuich  the  subject  for  art.  Not  directly 
our  particular  art,  perhaps,  which  is  more  slug- 
gish in  its  following  of  the  movement  of  con- 
sciousness, but  yet  I  feel  that  if  we  preoccupied 
our  minds  with  these  things,  instead  of  with 
Greece  and  Rome  and  Egyi)t  and  medieval 
France,  our  work  would  flush  with  a  new  life 
and  a  new  meaning,  and  we  might  lay  the 
foundations  of  an  art  which  would  truly  repre- 
sent our  consciousness  and  our  state. 

The  architect  is,  from  his  very  nature,  an  in- 
terpreter. At  its  best  architecture  interprets 
the  absolute  beauty  to  nuui  — interprets  God  to 
man ;  at  its  second  best  it  interprets  man  to  him- 
self;  at  its  third  or  fourth  best  it  interprets  the 
architect  to  other  men.  Of  the  first  we  have 
nothing.  Of  the  second  we  have  a  little.  Of 
the  third  we  have  a  great  deal. 

After  all,  is  not  a  great  deal  of  our  preoccu- 
pation with  expressing  our  individual  prefer- 
ences and  writing  large  in  space  and  in  perman- 
ent materials  our  individual  predilictions  and 
tastes?  There  is  just  one  degree  lower  than 
that  which  we  are  often  forced  into,  and  that  is 
expressing  the  predilictions  and  tastes  of  our 
clients. 

I  do  not  talk  to  you  here  today  as  from  any 
suiierior  point  of  view.  We  are  all  in  the  same 
welter.  We  are  all  immersed  in  the  same  sin 
'  and  the  same  suffering,  and  I  do  not  want  you 
to  think  that  I  am  preaching  to  you.  We  are 
just  fellow  craftsmen  talking  together  and  try- 
ing to  get  a  vision  of  what  the  future  may  hold 
for  us  as  architects,  and  what  our  duty  is. 

The  note  of  service  was  sounded  here  this 
morning,  and  that  is  the  note  which  we  must 
continue  to  reiterate.  We  want  to  serve.  How 
shall  we  serve  best?  Whom  have  we  served  in 
tlie  past?  Has  it  ever  been  really  the  people? 
Have  we  not  served  ourselves,  and  have  we  not 
served  our  clients  who  are,  for  the  most  part, 
what  are  called  capitalists,  or  the  Government, 
which  for  the  most  have  been  politiciaiis.  Have 
we  got  to  the  liearts  of  tlie  people?  And  hy  tlu^ 
people  I  mean  the  long  denied,  those  who  have 
never  found  voice,  who  have  been  crushed  down 
under  a  system  which  the  war  is  making  for- 
ever impossible? 

I  speak  from  peculiar  experience,  and  there- 


fore with  peculiar  authority  about  the  wonder- 
ful i)otenicies  that  dwell  in  the  long  denied— the 
potencies  of  creation,  the  potencies  of  apprecia- 
tion', the  ijotencies  of  co-operation. 

We  as  architects  have  been  shut  off  from  the 
craftsman.  We  have  approached  him  as  third 
or  fourth  removed.  We  work  through  the  con- 
tractor, and  he  works  through  those  men,  and 
we  seldom  come  into  personal  vital  touch  with 
the  man  who  executes  what  we  have  conceived. 

Consider  how  different  the  situation  was  in 
medjieval  Europe  when  the  great  cathedrals 
arose,  each  man  an  individual  craftsman,  let 
to  work  his  own  fancy  in  the  work  of  his  hand. 
T  feel  that  some  return  to  that  condition  of 
things  will  be  a  glorious  advantage  for  our  part. 

I  know  and  you  know  that  the  people  love 
beauty.  I  have  not  the  presumption  to  say 
that  1  have  ever  given  them  beauty  in  the  way 
of  architecture  in  three  dimensions.  No  one 
man  can  ever  do  that.  Architecture  is  a 
growth— it  is  an  accretion.  Tt  is  like  a  cor- 
al island  which  is  built  of  hundreds  of  thous- 
ands of  consciousnesses,  but  consciousnesses 
which  are  working  in  one  direction  and  towards 
one  destiny. 

We  are  working  at  cross  purposes.  The 
pundits  in  our  profession  have  no  common 
agreement  among  themselves.  Cram  will  write 
an  article  to  prove  that  Gothic  is  the  only  style 
worth  consideration.  Hastings  will  follow  it 
by  an  article  which  pooh  poolis  the  whole  pro- 
position, and  says  the  Renaissance  is  the  only 
legitimate  successor  of  the  styles  of  the  past. 
Think  what  confusion  it  must  awaken  in  the 
minds  of  the  young  men  who  are  eager  to  learn 
and  absorb. 

We  have  no  common  ground,  and  the  reason 
for  that  is  that  we  have  assumed  we  were  build- 
ing on  a  something  that  was  already  existent. 
For  my  part  T  am  very  glad  the  war  has  made 
it  forever  impossible  that  we  should  put  the  ca}) 
stone  on  the  Victorian  art.  I  would  much  ra- 
ther be  digging  down  at  the  foundations  and 
putting  in  the  footings  of  the  architecture  of 
the  future  with  no  hope  that  T  would  ever  see 
the  structure  arise. 

I  do  not  want  to  be  a  prophet  of  despair. 
1  have  not  come  here  for  that.  My  idea  is  to 
indicate,  if  T  can,  the  development  which  our 
art  may  possibly  undergo  under  the  changed 
conditions  of  consciousness  which  are  now  op- 
erative in  the  world.  Before  T  get  to  that,  how- 
ever, I  shall  have  to  make  a  classification,  in 
order  to  render  my  meaning  clear.  There  are 
not  five  orders  of  architecture,  nor  are  there 
fifty— there  are  only  two,  and  I  call  them  "ar- 
ranged" and  "organic."  This  is  a  classifi- 
cation which  is  independent  of  time,  or  country, 
or  period.  These  classifications  correspond  to 
the  two  classifications  of  the  human  mind  which 
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we  express  iiulitfeiently  as  "talent"  and  "j^fn- 
iiis" — 'bromide  and  sulphide  — the  re<*ent  and 
the  aneient — tlie  conservative  and  tlie  radical. 

The  one  type  is  j^overned  l)y  reason,  the  pro- 
duct of  taste,  often  immensely  competent  and 
very  convincing?,  but  following!:  a  law  all  its  own. 
ft  seems  to  say  "1  will  show  you  a  trick  worth 
two  of  yours";  and  we  find  when  tiie  thing  is 
done  tliat  it  has  been  done  by  some  Euclidian 
arrangement  of  lines  and  circles. 

The  other  .seems  to  come  from  some  obscure 
inner  necessity.  It  seems  to  be  not  so  much  the 
man  as  the  work  that  is  througli  him  and  in  liim. 
"The  passive  Master  lent  his  hand  to  the 
world's  soul  that  o'er  him  planned."  It  is  or- 
ganic in  the  true  sense.  People  do  not  have  to 
be  taught  to  understand  it,  because  they  have 
the  meaning  of  it  in  their  hearts. 

Of  course  there  is  no  hard  and  fast  demar- 
cation between  those  two  orders  of  architecture. 
One  often  merges  impercei^tibly  into  the  other. 
But,  roughly,  organic  architecture  is  that  archi- 
tecture in  which  the  form  everywhere  follows 
the  footings  and  expresses  the  foundation;  and 
arranged  architecture  is  that  architecture  which 
is  built  up  0:1  some  predetermined  canon  of 
beauty.  The  organic  is  not  so  mucli  to  make  a 
thing  permanent  and  expressive  of  its  inner  na- 
ture necessity  and  function  as  that  it  shall  be  a 
pleasing  combination  of  light,  and  shade,  and 
masses,  and  materials. 

Looking  down  tihe  centuries  we  lind  that  the 
most  perfect  expression  of  the  organic  spirit  in 
architecture  was  in  the  cathedrals  built  in  nor- 
thern Europe  from  the  eleventh  to  the  thir- 
teenth centuries — the  golden  age  of  the  cathed- 
ral building.  They  are  palpitating  with  life— 
they  are  ever  various— they  are  ever  free.  They 
are  built  just  as  a  bird  builds  its  nest,  one 
might  think— through  some  inner  compulsion. 

As  you  know  that  was  an  intensely  religious 
era.  There  was  one  dominant  religion,  to 
which  everyone  subscribed  and  conformed.  It 
was  the  age  of  mysticism.  It  was  the  great  age 
of  the  Christian  Church. 

Then,  as  life  became  more  secular  there  was 
a  change  to  the  arranged  architecture  of  the 
Renaissance,  and  that  has  proceeded  down  to 
what  is  sometimes  called  the  scientific  century 
—  our  own  time — wliich  has  been  called  by  Kim- 
ball the  Post  Renaissance. 

The  wave  of  arranged  architecture  has  not 
yet  died  on  the  beaoli.  It  is  the  one  in  which 
we  are  largely  living. 

1  believe  there  are  very  good  reasons  for 
thinking  that  the  next  manifestation  of  organic 
architecture  will  be  in  the  true  sense  organic, 
and  by  that  I  mean  something  entirely  diifei'ent 
from  a  reversal  to  the  Gothic.  I  mean  the  in- 
ner spirit  of  organic  architecture.  I  believe  we 
are  approaching  a  great  spiritual  Renaissance^. 


I  think  that  the  si)irit  of  brotlierhood  and  tlie 
si)irit  of  .service  born  in  the  camps,  and  cement- 
ed on  the  battlefield  and  in  the  trenches  is  to  all 
intents  and  i)urposes  the  new  religion  of  hu- 
manity. 1  think  it  will  prompt  men  to  such 
strange  renunciations,  such  psychic  renuncia- 
tions as  have  oharacterizcHl  religious  ui)Iieava]s 
in  times  past.  I  think  it  is  doing  it  now,  and  I 
think  we  ah'-eady  feel  the  breath  of  that  new 
wind  of  the  spirit  wliich  is  to  regenerate  the 
world. 

A  great  many  people  look  with  distress  and 
foreboding  at  what  they  call  the  irreligion  of 
modern  times,  but  to  my  mind,  they  have  en- 
tirely failed  to  read  the  spirit  of  the  times.  The 
fact  that  the  spiritual  sense  fails  to  express  it- 
self in  any  large  and  vital  way  through  the  stud- 
ied channels  of  our  churches  does  not  mean  that 
God  has  ceased  to  si)eak  to  men;  it  does  not 
mean  that  man  has  become  irreligious;  it  mere- 
ly means  that  (lod  is  speaking  to  man  in  a  new 
way— and  I  will  make  so  bold  as  to  say  (I  am 
very  indiscreet  T  know)  that  the  real  essential 
trouble  — and  there  is  a  real  essential  trouble- 
between  the  returned  soldiers  and  the  Y.M.C.A. 
is  the  failure  of  i)erception  that  the  soldiers  are 
getting  their  religion  through  other  channels 
than  the  Church,  and  the  religion  they  are  get- 
ting is  real  religion  — vital  religion.  The  mat- 
ter does  not  hinge  at  all  on  the  price  of  cigar- 
ettes, or  anything  of  the  sort.  It  is  something 
that  cannot  be  formulated  in  words,  and  it  is 
something  that  can  never  be  brought  out  in  an 
investigation. 

For  me,  the  men  who  have  given  over  every- 
thing, who  have  been  face  to  face  with  deatli, 
and  who  have  seen  their  comrades  struck  into 
temerity  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  are  getting 
spiritual  compensation  and  si)iritual  refresh- 
ment from  that  new  religion,  and  they  do  not 
need  a  dogma  or  a  creed  interposed  between 
God  and  themselves. 

If  this  hypothesis  is  correct,  if  religion  is 
renaissant  in  the  true  sense,  we  will  have  an  or- 
ganic architecture  expressing  itself  in  new 
ways,  by  peoi)le  who  are  not  its  slaves,  but  who 
are  its  subjects— the  subjects  of  an  over  soul,  of 
a  Demos,  of  a  Divinity,  which  is  using  men  as 
we  use  bricks  to  build  a  great  temple  which  is 
not  made  with  hands. 

That  is  the  essential  and  all  important  and 
all  embracing  change  which  will  come  to  our 
art  if  things  turn  out  as  it  seems  to  me  they 
may,  judging  by  the  indications  we  already 
have  before  us. 

But,  to  come  down  more  to  essentials,  let  us 
see  if  we  cannot  in  a  more  concrete  way  discov- 
er some  of  the  characteristics  of  the  architec- 
ture of  the  future. 

It  will  be  democratic.  It  must  be  so,  because 
the  people  will  rule.     And  if  we  as  architects 
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fail  to  make  the  i)eople  our  clients,  we  will  have 
failed— they  will  not. 

You  will  find  that  the  people  will  make  won- 
derful clients.  They  have  never  been  tested 
and  tried  in  the  way  of  being  clients.  We  have 
given  what  we  thought  the  people  wanted,  but 
have  we  given  them  sheer  beauty?  No,  we 
have  given  them  archeology,  and  often  very  bad 
ardheology  at  that. 

For  three  years  T  have  been  creating  beauty 
in  light— and  light  itself  is  beautiful— I  did  not 
create  it,  God  created  it.  I  have  been  creating 
beauty  out  of  doors,  in  parks.  Mr.  Barnhart 
has  had  those  wonderful  choruses,  getting  all 
the  people  to  sing  just  for  the  joy  of  singing. 
We  have  liad  color,  light,  motion,  song.  There 
was  nothing  but  beauty  to  attract  the  ])eoj)le, 
yet  they  flocked  to  it  as  moths  flock  to  a  flame. 
We  were  not  trying  to  put  over  any  propagan- 
da or  anything  of  the  kind.  It  was  done  ])urely 
for  the  love  of  beauty  and  for  the  joy  in  the 
hearts  of  the  people. 

From  watching  the  reaction  of  those  great 
crowds,  I  know  that  the  people  respond  to 
beauty,  if  }xtu  give  them  beauty. 

Now,  it  is  our  problem  to  be  sure  we  give  the 
people  beauty,  and  if  we  do  they  will  respond  to 
it  without  fail— automatically— they  do  it  in- 
&tinotively— they  could  not  resist  it  if  they 
tried.  It  is  the  very  nature  of  beauty— it  is 
like  sunlight. 

A  new  note  has  been  sounded  in  dii)lomacy, 
in  business  and  in  social  life,  and  it  is  expressed 
by  the  phrase  "Live  openly;  let  in  the  light." 
Already  by  the  operation  of  an  occult  law  we 
are  in  a  very  literal  sense  letting  in  the  light. 
I  was  in  the  smoking  room  of  the  sleeper  last 
night,  and  I  heard  a  man  speaking  about  a  fac- 
tory which  has  just  been  built.  He  said  "Now 
they  have  built  buildings  which  have  windows 
in.S'tead  of  walls."  Instead  of  this  old  pepx)er 
box  system— this  dead  house  arrangement — in 
buildings  devoted  to  large  uses,  you  know  as 
well  as  I  do,  we  have  great  apartments  lit  witli 
vast  areas  of  glass,  and  so  designed  that  those 
who  occupy  them  get  the  benefit  of  the  outside 
light  and  air.  This  brings  us  to  the  literal 
juxta}>osition  which  is  the  outward  symbol  of 
brotherhood. 

"Let  in  the  light;  and  live  openly"  has  al- 
ready found  an  architectural  expression,  and  1 
think  it  is  bound  to  multiply  out  of  all  measure, 
and  as  brotherhood  comes  into  the  world  and  as 
spirituality  triumphs  we  will  have  more  and 
more  liouses  of  light. 

We  can  do  almost  anything  with  glass  nowa- 
days. It  is  in  jirocess  of  development  in  regard 
to  the  various  methods  of  holding  it  together 
and  making  it  weather  tight.  f  understand 
that  before  the  war  a  peculiar  kind  of  glass  was 
invented  which  let  in  the  liglit  rays  but  kept 


out  the  heat  rays,  so  that  the  problem  of  the 
equalization  of  temperature  can  be  dealt  with 
even  more  effectively. 

I  conceive  a  city  of  tlie  future— not  a  pepper 
box,  but  great  buildings  with  great  domes  of 
glass.  We  will  live  on  the  roofs.  People  lived 
on  the  roofs  before,  and  why  should  they  not 
live  on  the  roofs  again?  Some  of  the  newer 
hotels  are  so  built  that  people  can  eat  their 
meals  and  enjoy  themselves  on  the  roofs,  and 
they  have  gardens  in  the  sunnner,  and  skating 
areas  in  the  winter. 

When  T  look  over  New  York  and  see  nothing 
out  gravel  and  tin  and  chimneys  and  slag,  it 
seems  an  utter  absurdity  and  an  utter  waste 
that  all  that  area,  so  near  the  sun  and  so  far 
from  the  street,  should  not  be  utilized  for  living 
inirposes. 

By  reason  of  our  competitive  civilization  we 
have  made  canyons  of  our  city  streets.  There 
is  no  inherent  necessity  for  such  a  thing.  There 
is  no  reason  why  our  road  ways  and  our  side- 
walks should  not  have  the  light  as  well  as  the 
roofs. 

The  evil  can  be  obviated  in  several  different 
ways.  For  instance,  we  could  step  back  the 
facades  of  the  buildings,  make  terraces  and 
hanging  gardens,  and  bring  out  wonderful  ef- 
fects in  light  and  shade,  or  we  could  have  streets 
of  high  buildings  alternating  with  streets  of  low 
ones,  and  we  could  have  occasional  isolated  sky 
scrapers  where  they  would  not  shut  out  the  air 
and  light  from  their  neighbors.  In  other 
words,  our  cities  might  be  designed  with  some 
i-eference  to  the  common  good. 

Individualism  is  so  sacred  with  us  now  that 
a  man  has  a  right  to  make  any  kind  of  nuisance, 
so  long  as  he  confines  it  to  his  own  front  yard. 

As  1  say,  I  conceive  of  cities  of  light.  At 
the  same  time,  the  oity  itself  is  a  great  cancer 
or  sore  spot  on  the  face  of  the  world,  and  if  it 
grows  to  too  great  proportions  I  doubt  if  it  can 
be  anything  else.  With  the  improved  means  of 
transportation  now  at  our  disposal,  and  so  en- 
ormously increasing,  there  is  no  reason  why  al- 
most every  one  should  not  live  out  in  the  free 
beautiful  country,  and  the  cities  become  merely 
places  for  meeting  people  to  transact  business, 
for  taking  our  pleasure  in  in  the  way  of  thea- 
tres, etc.,  and  then  we  scatter  and  get  that  bene- 
ficient  benediction  of  the  fields  and  the  forests 
and  the  streams,  and  come  back  refreshed  by 
the  wonderful  conti'ast  of  the  two  kinds  of  life. 
Of  course  oidy  the  rich  can  do  this  now,  and 
they  do  it  at  a  terrible  cost. 

Apart  from  our  greater  appreciation  of  sun- 
light, there  is  another  way  in  which  this  spirit- 
uality is  symbolizing  itself,  and  that  is  in  the 
marvellous  development  of  artificial  illumiua- 
tion.  There  is  nothing  that  caimot  now  be  done 
with  artificial  light  short  of  making  the  ether 
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itsolf  lumiiiifcrous;  but  wo  have  ^^oiu-  no  dis- 
tance ait  all  in  tryiiijf  to  make  interior  illuuiina- 
tion  ])('aiitifnl  it  lias  always  been  in  tiic  lian<ls 
of  tlie  illiiniinatin^  engineer  and  advertisci-  in- 
stead of  in  the  hands  of  the  artist. 

I  believe  there  is  in  liglit  a  wiiole  abstract 
art,  more  wondeifnl  than  nuisie  itself— that  we 
can  express  emotional  ideas,  «et  reactions  and 
couseiousness,  throuf^h  mobile  color  more  so 
than  we  do  now  throujfh  harmonious  sounds. 

If  the  ((uestion  of  our  lighting  once  gets  into 
the  hands  of  the  artist,  if  our  highest  effort  is 
plaeed  far  beyond  the  beer  and  cliewiiig  gum 
sign  and  the  automobile  sign,  we  will  have  a 
most  wondei-ful  new  element  to  juggle  with, 
which  the  i)ast  has  never  had.  We  sigh  and 
beuumn  the  fact  that  we  have  not  the  chances 
the  architects  of  the  past  had.  Why,  we  have 
more  wonderful  chances,  if  we  will  only  take 
them.  We  have  even  enough  material  out  of 
which  to  create  new  things.  Tf  the  architects  of 
the  past  had  had  artificial  light  as  we  know  it, 
they  would  have  done  mai'vels  with  it. 

With  the  cultivation  of  such  an  art,  we  will 
have  to  develop  color  sense;  the  eye  will  begin 
to  be  cultivated  just  as  the  ear  is  cultivated.  It 
is  the  era  of  music  that  developed  the  ear.  If 
we  are  constantly  confronted  with  combinations 
of  beautiful  color,  our  eye  will  get  more  ci'itical 
and  more  discriminating,  and  wc  will  develop  a 
sense  which  is  full  of  light,  and  our  architecture 
will  become  more  coloi'ful. 

There  is  no  doubt  color  will  come  into  archi- 
tecture again,  and  it  will  come  because  joy  will 
come  into  our  hearts,  and  color  is  always  the 
sign  manual  of  joy.  The  reason  our  cities  are 
so  dun  and  drab— the  reason  we  dress  in  such  a 
sombre  and  drab  way  is  because  our  hearts  are 
snd  and  oppressed  and  weighed  down. 

There  is  no  reason  why  our  cities  should  not 
be  colorful.  We  decry  the  happy  irresponsi- 
bility of  the  savage,  and  we  sneer  at  the  con- 
tentment of  the  Oriental  with  his  lot,  yet  they 
are  happy  and  contented,  and  therefore  they 
work  color  into  their  lives.  When  the  shadow 
of  this  war  has  uassed  away,  and  wlien  we  be- 
gin to  organize  life  for  life,  instead  of  organ- 
izing life  for  death,  we  will  be  happy,  and  will 
express  that  happiness  in  color.  So,  I  look  for 
the  architect  of  the  future  to  be  colorful. 

Now  that  the  war  has  made  the  immediate 
past  suddenly  more  remote  than  .slow  centuries 
could  have  done,  it  is  appalling  to  see  how  per- 
sistently we  have  organized  death.  Of  course, 
the  wai-  has  thrust  that  necessity  upon  us,  but, 
behind  that  what  thrust  the  necessity  of  the  war 
upon  us?  Proximately  Germany,  we  will  say; 
but,  it  lias  been  the  war  spirit  in  every  nation — 
it  has  been  the  war  spirit  in  every  human  heart, 
which  may  have  found  its  ai)otheosis  in  mater- 
ialistic riormaiiv  which   started   the  conflagra- 


tion. At  the  same  time,  wc  cannot  absolve  our- 
selves for  the  responsibility  of  this  great  cata- 
clysm, because  if  Christendom  had  been  truly 
Christian  the  war  could  not  have  hapj)ened  and 
the  world  could  not  have  been  set  on  fire.  It  is 
because  we  have  organized  death. 

Not  long  ago  1  was  examining  a  bulleit, 
and  1  was  told  by  the  man  who  made  it  "You 
note  it  has  a  lead  centre,  with  a  nickel  casing. 
This  casing  is  put  on  because  if  the  bullet  were 
made  entirely  of  lead  it  would  be  so  soft  that  it 
would  nmshnwm  on  striking  a  bone.  The  hard 
nickel  keeps  it  together,  so  that  it  will  go 
through  a  man  without  killing  him  unless  it 
strikes  a  vital  s\iot."  That  seemed  to  me  the 
whole  symbol  of  our  civilization.  We  have  or- 
ganized death  and  then  by  putting  a  nickel  cas- 
ing around  the  bullet  we  have  tried  to  mitigate 
it  so  that  humanity  would  not  be  destroyed. 

There  is  in  tlie  woi-ld  a  great  deal  of  excel- 
lence, and  altruism,  and  good  feeling,  and  true 
Christianity,  and  true  kindness,  which  had  to 
be  organized,  which  has  been  organized  in  or- 
ganized charity,  and  the  Red  Cross,  and  the 
Y.M.C.A.  and  so  on;  but  after  all  that  is  only 
the  nickel  mi  the  bullet. 

I  tell  you,  gentlemen,  if  we  were  to  organize 
life  instead  of  organizing  death  we  would  not 
know  we  were  living  in  the  same  old  world.  T 
could  go  on  and  on  and  sketch  according  to  my 
own  notion  some  of  the  possibilities  of  the  ar- 
chitecture of  the  future,  but  my  time  only  per- 
mits mentioning  one  or  two  other  features. 

There  is  the  matter  of  ornament.  Orna- 
ment is  deeply  psychological.  It  is  so  psycho- 
logical that  if  you  have  a  detached  fragment  of 
the  ornament  of  any  great  building  of  the  past 
you  can  tell,  even  from  that  fragment,  about 
what  style  it  belongs  to,  and  about  what  period 
it  comes  from,  because  it  so  expresses  the  psy- 
chology of  the  people  who  created  it. 

In  the  way  of  ornament  we  have  nothing  at 
all  to  show.  Nothing  reveals  the  aesthetic 
poverty  of  the  end  of  the  iron  age  so  much  as 
the  fact  that  all  our  ornament  is  out  of  the  past 
—  from  the  dust  bin  of  the  ages.  The  egg  and 
dart,  and  the  has  relief,  and  the  bead  and  reel, 
and  the  acanthus,  and  the  cartouche,  and  the 
eagle,  and  all  the  junk  we  put  on  our  buildings 
are  all  from  the  past.  How  much  have  we 
created  ?  Nothing.  We  have  nothing  at  all  to 
start  from— no  evolution  at  all. 

How  will  we  meet  the  problem?  I  am  try- 
ing to  solve  it  for  myself  individually  by  going 
back  to  geometry,  because  all  our  ornament, 
even  the  most  intricate  arabesque,  can  he  traced 
to  geometry. 

Ornament  has  always  been  a  system  of  sym- 
bols—a picture  book.  The  sculpture  on  the 
Greek  temple  was  just  a  picture  book  of  the 
Greek  religion.     The  ornament  on  the  cathed- 
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ral  was  a  veritable  Bible  of  tlie  Christian  faith. 
If  we  have  a  new  religion,  it  will  develop  sym- 
bols of  its  own,  and  those  symbols  we  will  weave 
into  patterns  just  as  the  symbols  of  Buddhism, 
Christianity  and  the  Chinese  religion  are  woven 
into  their  patterns,  and  the  wliole  contents  of 
Chinese,  Japanese,  and  Hindoo  art  is  simply  a 
system  of  religious  s\anbols. 

So,  the  only  solution  to  that  question  lies  far 
in  the  future,  and  that,  perhaps,  is  the  way  in 
which  it  may  come. 

Of  course,  I  do  not  mean  it  will  come  soon. 
I  doubt  if  we  will  even  live  to  see  the  beginning 
of  it,  but  we  are  getting  more  and  more  a  sense 
of  the  effect  of  life,  and  undoubtedly  this  group 
of  men,  standing  as  they  do  as  the  curtain  goes 
down  on  the  great  drama,  have  it  in  their  hands 
and  ])ower  to  })ut  in  the  footings  of  a  new,  true, 
vital  constructive  art. 

That  is  the  difficult  way.  It  is  not  the  easy 
way.  The  easy  way  is  "Business  as  usual."  T 
hate  that  phrase.  If  the  war  has  not  told  us 
more  than  "Business  as  usual"  the  old  world 
ought  to  perish.  If  we  cannot  take  up  our  new 
tasks  with  a  new  spirit  of  service,  with  a  new 
vision  of  things,  I,  for  one  feel  we  ought  to  be 
in  the  dust  bin.  Not  "Business  as  usual"  but 
the  creation  of  a  new  art  of  democracy  which 
will  express  the  new  spirit  of  the  world  freed 
from  tlie  iron  bondage  of  materialism  and  fac- 
ing the  unimaginable  splendors  of  the  spiritual 
life. 

DISCUSSION. 

The  enthusiastic  applause  which  followed  Mr.  Bragtlon'e 
address  gave-  abundant  evidence  of  how  thoroughly  it  wras 
enjoyed  by  those  in  attendance.  It  represented,  to  say  the  least, 
an  intensely  interesting  subject  admirably  presented,  and  led  to 
one  of  the  most  spirited  and  enjoyable  discussions  which  has 
characterized   any   of   the   R.A.I.C.    meetings   up   to    the   present 

Prof.  Traquair:  As  Vice-President  of  the  Arts  Club.  I  would 
like  to  say  how  verv  pleased  the  Club  is  to  have  the  architects 
making  use  of  its  rooms  for  their  Annual  Meeting.  Very  many 
architects  belong  to  this  club,  and  I  need  hardly  say  to  you  that 
it  gives  us  the  greatest  pleasure  to  find  that  the  club  rooms  can 
be  made  use  of  on  an  occasion  like  this  to  make  your  stay  in 
Montreal  more  comfortable  and  to  give  you  every  facility  we  can. 

!  have  listened  with  the  very  greatest  pleasure  to  Mr.  Brag- 
don's  most  interesting  and  able  address.  The  question  of  the 
architecture  of  the  future  irresistibly  calls  to  mind  what  Chester- 
ton savs  about  the  fate  of  prophets;  That  in  every  age  there 
were  prophets,  and  when  the  prophets  had  finished  prophesying 
they  died,  the  people  buried  them  as  quietly  as  possible,  and 
weiit  away  and  did  something  else. 

One  has  to  be  careful  in  prophesying,  and  unless  you  can 
prophesy  aill  the  thing.s  that  are  likely  to  happen  It  is  very 
improbable  you  will  strike  the  right  one. 

Mr.  Bragdon  said  he  is  indiscreet,  so  I  hope  you  will  excuse 
me  if  I  should  be  indiscreet  because,  to  my  mind.  It  is  the  only 
comfortable  way  to  be. 

In  talking  of  architecture  as  an  expression.  I  think  a  study  of 
history  shows  us  that  architecture  has  always  been  an  expres- 
sion of  the  particular  civilization  and  activity  of  its  kind.  For 
instance,  the  greatest  achievements  of  the  miidle  ages  were 
religious,  and  the  natural  result  of  the  very  strong  hold  which 
religion  had  on  the  minds  of  the  people  was  that  they  hul't 
religious  buildings  as  the  normal  and  the  right  thing  to  huld. 
The  civilization  and  culture  were  then  the  Church,  and  therefore 
the  Church  was  the  expression  of  the  age.  To-day  v.o  are  pro- 
ceeding along   the   same   lines. 

If  the  study  of  history  is  to  do  us  any  good,  it  is  not  as  showing 
us  what  to  copy,  but  as  showing  us  how  development  takes  p'ace. 

At  the  present  time  we  find  the  main  activities  of  life  all  over 
the  world  are  undoubtedly  commercial,  and  our  great  buildings 
are,  therefore,  commercial.  Our  distinguishing  architecture  at 
the  present  day  is  not  our  public  buildings  as  mere  archaeological 
remnants  of  Greece  and  Rome,  clustered  together  according  to 
more  or  less  academic  systems  of  planning,  but  that  these 
buildings  are  worked  out  so  that  they  look  monumental  and 
big.     .\t    the   same    time,    they   are    inevitably  ■dull. 

I  know  of  no  more  impressive  sight  in  Toronto  than  the  corner 
of  Yonge  and  King  streets,  and  it  Is  Impressive  because  of  the 
great  towers  built  there. 

The  architecture  of  to-day  is  real  architecture.  It  may  not 
be  enduring  architecture,  and  I  do  not  know  whether  It  is  great 
architectui'e.  because  we  are  so  close  to  it.  Yet,  I  believe  the 
VVoolworth  building  is  the  modern  representative  of  the  ancient 
cathedral.  It  Is  built  with  conviction;  so  was  the  ancient 
cathedral. 


In  a  way.  some  of  those  buildings  have  a  wonderful  symbolic 
quality.  Looking  at  them  from  one  point  of  view  we  may 
imagine  them  as  tremendous  beehives;  the  business  man  and  his 
clerks  flitting  out  of  the  innumerable  buildings  every  night,  and 
flitting  back  in  the  morning.  They  are  gigantic  beehives,  and 
they  look  it.  They  are  organic,  real  architecture,  and  those  I 
have  seen  are  tremendously  impressive,  with  all  the  impres- 
siveness  that  comes  from  a  genuine  problem  genuinely  solved. 
They  are  far  more  impressive  than  acres  upon  acres  of  Doric 
colonnades. 

I  think  we  are  all  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  building  In 
style  is  a  thing  of  the  past.  The  kind  of  motto  that  one  takes 
in  regard  to  ancient  buildings  and  styles  is  that  it  is  a  good  thing 
to   know   them,    but   not  to   use   them. 

.Another  vei-y  interesting  problem  which  I  think  Is  likely  to 
affect  our  architecture  is  the  problem  of  the  city  as  a  unit  and 
the  problem  of  the  small  house.  Concentrated  attention  is  being 
given  all  over  the  world  to-day  to  what  is  called  housing 
schemes,  and  it  is  right  that  it  should  be  so,  because  It  is  a  most 
serious  problem.  Vast  sums  of  money  have  been  wasted,  and 
are  being  wasted,  on  perfectl.v  unnecessary  pavemetit.  simply 
to  mention  one  instance.  If  one  takes  a  plan  of  any  block  of 
the  city  of  Montreal,  we  find  streets  too  broad  for  the  trafBc 
that  goes  through  them,  but  which  form  excellent  speedways 
for  the  motor  cars.  We  find  the  houses  all  facing  on  the  street 
(at  least  any  of  them  we  can  see),  and  they  have  an  area  left 
behind  devoted  to  dead  cats,  bits  of  boards  and  garbage  cans  and 
all  the  rubbish  of  a  back  yard.  More  than  that,  we  find  the 
greatest  amount  of  waste  space  where  land  is  worth  $5.00  a  foot. 
The  more  valuable  the  land  the  more  people  seem  to  delight  in 
wasting  as  much  of  it  as  possible.  Yet,  in  face  of  this,  we 
call  ourselves  a  businesslike  people. 

One  may  imagine  a  city  with  one-quarter  the  pavement  and 
accommodating  as  many  inhabitants  if  every  bit  of  available 
land  were  made  use  of.  and  if  people  will  not  keep  their  back 
yards  properly  (and  it  is  very  hard  to  keep  them  properly  as 
they  are  now  planned),  let  those  spaces  be  delivered  over  to  the 
city  gardener  to  keep. 

I  will  engage  to  say  that  the  amount  of  space  we  waste  In 
the  normal  reasonably  planned  residential  parts  of  the  section 
(and  I  am  not  talking  of  the  slums)  would  fully  suffice  for  quite 
a  large  amount  of  pleasure  ground  and  playground,  and  it  would 
not  he  necessary  to  allow  our  children  and  the  children  of  our 
noorer  neighbors  to  have  as  their  only  playground  the  space 
between  the  wheels  of  the  motor  cars  and  under  the  feet  of  the 
passers-by. 

The  use  of  color,  referred  to  by  Mr.  Bragdon,  is  another 
extremelly  interesting  matter,  and  a  very  difificult  one  to  deal 
with.  It  is  hard  to  get  color  when  we  use  it  so  little  ourselves. 
In  moments  of  indiscretion  I  have  often  felt  inclined  to  ask 
some  of  my  clerical  friends  what  is  the  color  of  sin.  We  know 
what  the  answer  would  be.  and  I  know  I  would  have  him  very 
badl\'  about  thirty  seconds  afterwards.  What  is  the  color  of 
death?  We  all  know.  Yet  we  go  about  dressed  in  perpetual 
mourning. 

Why  do  we  wear  clothes  that  are  so  badly  made  that  we 
cannot  get  them  washed?  If  we  belong  to  a  civilized  people, 
why,  in  the  name  of  commonsense,  do  we  adopt  a  system  of 
clothes  that  fall  to  pieces  before  we  can  get  them  cleaned?  Still, 
that  is  very  nearly  what  .we  do  at  present. 

In  our  houses  and  our  public  buildings  we  do  practically  the 
same  thing.  Kverything  is  arranged  so  as  to  give  the  utmost 
possible  amount  of  discomfort,  with  the  maximum  amount  of 
expense.  I  believe  there  is  an  enormous  future  for  city  planning, 
and  this  very  question  will  be  one  of  the  most  Important  and 
most  difficult  with   which   architects  will   have   to  deal. 

We  will  not  advance  in  the  direction  of  enormous  public  build- 
ings, and  I  doubt  if  we  wMl  advance  very  far  in  the  direction  of 
great  religious  buildings.  Our  public  life  is  very  much  like  that 
of  ancient  Rome,  and  our  religious  life  very  like  that  of  medieval 
Europe.  Our  community  life  is  something  which  still  has  to  be 
developed,  and  one  has  onl.v  to  turn  to  the  building  papers  to 
see  what  an  enormous  amount  of  thought  and  attention  is  beintr 
devoted  to  that  particular  branch  at  the  pre.sent  time,  and  I 
think  we  may  hope  to  see  very  great  advances  in  that  direction 
which  will  really  produce  a  much  higher  degree  of  civilization 
— not  merely  the  civilization  of  a  few  at  the  top,  but  a  civili- 
zation which  shall  include  everybody  in  our  country  and  work 
in  every  way  for  a  real  and  true  democracy. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  propose  a  very  hearty  vote  of  thanks 
to  Mr.  Bragdon  for  his  address,  which,  speaking  for  myself 
personally,  contains  a  great  deal  of  material  worthy  of  very 
careful  consideration.  We  all  know  Mr.  Bragdon  as  a  thinkor  in 
such  matters,  and  whose  word's  bear  the  stam'p  of  authority. 

As  I  suggested  to  one  of  our  members  just  now,  the  only  pity 
*s  that  o  noccasions  such  as  this,  the  audience  Mr.  Bragdon  gets 
is  not  the  right  one.  because  we  all  know  the  truth  of  what  he 
says  and  we  aiU  agree  with  him.  If  we  could  only  have  an 
audience  of  those  who  do  not  agree  with  him,  I  am  sure  we 
would  be  doinT  even  a  greater  work.  I  wish  we  could  intere.st 
them,  and  I  wish  we  could  get  a  little  more  idealism  and  a  little 
more  creative  thought  into  places  where  at  present  I  am  afraid 
nothing   reigns   but    darkness. 

Mr.  Wickson:  I  have  much  pleasure,  indeed,  in  seconding 
Prnf.  Tranuair's  vote  of  thanks  to  ^Tr.  Bradgen,  and  in  doing  so 
I  should  like  to  say  that  rarelv  has  it  been  my  privilege  to  listen 
to  such  an  able  and  well-considered  address  as  the  one  we  havo 
just  heard.  I  feel  that  It  would  be  to  our  advantace  as  archi- 
tects and  as  individuals  if  we  had  an  opportunity  of  hearing  a 
great  deal  more  from  Mr.  Bragden.  Tie  has  presented  a  very 
interesting  subject  In  a  clear,  concise  and  interesting  way. 

Mr.  Bragden:  I  thank  you  very  much,  gentlemen.  I  appre- 
ciate deeply  your  kind  attention  in  listening  to  me  and  the  vote 
of  thanks  .vou  have  tendered  me.  T  feel  my  audience  has  been 
the  right  one.  I  feed  that  the  architects  themselves  are  the  ones 
to  carry  this  message  to  the  larger  community  in  which  they 
dwell,  and  that  is  the  way  it  will  grow.  Kach  of  us  will  become 
the  seed  of  a  giant  plant. 

I  began  my  address  to  vou  rather  brusquely,  and  I  did  not 
have  an  opportunity  of  .saving  what  a  great  pleasure  It  is  to  me 
to  be  among  you,  and  how  much  I  value  the  invitation  vou  so 
kindly  extended  to  me.  and  how  much  enjo.vment  I  have  derived 
from  the  brief  visit  I  have  paid  you.  May  I  also  say  that  In  my 
more  recent  visit  to  your  country  I  havo  -liscerned  a  new  spirit 
here  of  which  I  wish  we  had  more,  l  think  you  are  m  proc<w»* 
of  learning  a  great  man.v  lessons  which  we  In  the  .States  are  only 
just  beginning  to  learn,  and  while  T  would  not  have  those  lessons 
purchased  at  the  awful  sacrifices  of  life  and  suffering  at  which 
they  have  been  purchased,  I  wish  we  might  learn  them,  none 
the  less. 
I  like  the  cultivation  which  I  find  here  in  this  English -French 
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commuiiltv,  iiml  which  lii  the  States  Ih  largely  feminine.  Far 
bf  It  fromnie  to  lUspiirnKe  the  feminine  nature,  but.  at  the  same 
lime,  the  fact  !.■<  thai  our  culture  1»  In  the  hands  of  our  women, 
and  It  iH  a  llttli^  rolonnl  by  the  feminine  temperament,  and  they 
very  often   li't   It   slip   through   their  beautiful  tlnBers. 

I  like  the  sturdy  iiuallty  of  the  KnKllsh.  I  like  the  i^clat  of  the 
French.  .\nd  1  think  perhaps  1  do  you  more  Justice  than  you 
are  disposeil  to  do  yourselves. 

Mr.  xeniie:  .\«  one  of  the  older  members  of  the  profession  In 
this  province.  I  wish  to  thank  Mr.  Uragden  for  his  most  Inter- 
e.:tinK  Hd,!rc8.s.  In  which  I  found  a  Kreal  deal  of  food  for  thouRht. 
Ihe  modern  architect  has  modern  problems  to  fix.  and  must 
meet  and  deal  with  them  to  the  best  of  his  ability  as  they  arise. 
This  seems  to  lead  to  what  I  might  call  a  certain  spirit  of 
Isolation,  or  Individualism,  and  the  result  Is  that  our  architects 
to-day  may  not  work  as  luirmonlously  as  did  the  architects  of 
the  early  or  middle  ases.  Of  course,  our  i>roblenis  are  not  the 
same  as  theirs,  and  this  very  likely  accounts  for  the  difference. 

The  problem  we  have  to  deal  with  Is  the  problem  of  com- 
mercial architecture.  I'rofessor  Traqualr  spoke  of  the  Wool- 
worth  ItulbllnK.  From  my  point  of  view,  the  W'oolworth  Build- 
ing Is  an  architectural  work  equal  to  any  of  the  early  or  middle 
HKes.  Iti  the  sense  that  the  W'oolworth  riulldluK  Is  the  solution 
of  many  of  the  dlttlcultles  presented  to  the  modern  architect. 

Then,  we  have  our  theatres,  our  big  stores  and  our  railway 
stations,  all  of  which  solve  comparatively  new  problems.  In 
many  places  the  problem  of  the  railway  station  has  been  solved 
In  a  nuirvellous  manner,  for  Instance,  the  stations  in  New  York 
and   In    Washington. 

I  do  not  think  we  should  look  forward  to  the  future  with  any 
misgivings,  because  the  architect  must  always  be  prepared  to 
do  new  things  as  the  occasion  may  arise.  His  problem  is 
always  new.  and  he  will  always  be  face  to  face  with  new  con- 
ditions. If  he  solves  these  problems  from  the  point  of  view 
of  practicability  and  beauty,  to  my  mind  it  does  not  make  any 
difference  if  he   Inclines  to  the   Renaissance  or  to  the  medieval. 

Mr.  Uragden  spoke  of  ornamentation.  I  do  not  think  it 
feasible  to  create  ornamentation  entirely  out  of  new  material, 
absolutely  neglecting  the  past.  I  do  not  believe  it  can  be  done. 
We  cannot  totally  Ignore  the  past,  and  we  nmst  stick  to  the 
old  traditions  to  a  certain  extent.  Personally.  I  feel  that  if 
the  architect  will  face  the  problem  of  the  future  with  wisdom 
and  strength,   he  has  nothing  to  fear. 

Mr.  liragden:  I  do  not  know  whether  I  am  expected  to  reply, 
but  I  would  like  to  say  a  word  or  two.  No  one  admires  the 
Woolworth  Building  more  than  I  do.  but  "one  swallow  does 
not    make   a   summer." 

.\s  far  as  the  railway  station  Is  concerned  it  Is  a  modem 
problem,  and  it  has  had  to  be  solved  in  a  modern  way.  The 
I'ennsyivanla  Terminal  Is  just  a  monument  to  Mr.  McKlm. 
and  it  is  only  of  the  grandeur  that  was  Rome.  There  Is  no 
suggestion  from  the  outside,  unless  you  get  away  from  it.  that 
it  is  a  railway  .station  at  all;  it  might  Just  as  well  be  a  lilarary. 
or  the   liank  of  Kncland. 

The  New  York  Central  Terminal  is  more  French  than  the 
French.  It  is  as  false  as  it  can  be.  They  have  put  a  floor 
right  across  those  great  arches,  and  have  .put  mlrroi'.s  where 
the  glass  is  so  that  llie  fact  that  there  is  a  floor  there  is 
absolutely  camouflaged  from  the  eye.  At  the  same  time,  it  is 
an  anaclironism  to  use  any  ornament  in  a  railway  station  that 
Is  older  than  the  railway  itself.  I  built  a  railway  station,  and 
the  hardest  work  I  had  was  to  get  an  ornament  reminiscent 
of  something  tiiat  was  not  over  one  hundred  years  old.  T  do 
n(»t  know  how  t  succeeded,  but  at  least  I  made  an  effort  not 
to  commit  the  anachronism  like  giving  Cjesar  a  watch  or  fllling 
up  a   railway   station  with   all   the   plunder  from   the  past. 

Mr.  lieaugrand  Champagne:  The  point  of  view  of  Mr.  liragden 
and  the  point  of  view  of  Mr.  Venne.  although  apparently  some- 
what at  variance,  are  really  very  close  together  except  in  exterior 
form.  The  only  difference  is  in  the  envelope.  As  Mr.  Venne 
.says,  the  Woolworth  building  is  a  wonderful  structure,  and  has 
solved  many  of  the  prol)iems  the  architect  had  to  meet.  But,  as 
Mr.  Bragden  very  well  puts  it,  "one  swallow  does  not  make  a 
summei"."  So  far  as  raiiwa.v  stations  are  concerned,  it  is  quite 
true  we  have  not  anything  Just  in  line  with  the  Pennsylvania 
Station,  but  from  that  I  think  we  may  draw  the  conclusion  that 
the  architect  of  the  present  is  quite  able  to  cope  with  the  problem 
as  it  arises,  and  that,  generally  speaking,  the  result  he  attains 
will  he  satisfactory  and  acceptable. 

Mr.  Venne  holds  out  somewhat  for  adherence  to  tradition:  in 
this  he  is  a  little  French.  Mr.  Bragden.  on  the  other  hand,  holds 
for  a  secession  irom  the  old  form,  and  in  this  he  is  an  American. 

Mr.  Vetvne:  In  my  >'ounger  days  I  used  to  follow  modern 
architectuie.  and  especially  .American  architecture,  with  great 
interest,  and  m.\'  master,  .Albert  Menard,  was  in  the  habit  of 
making  awkward  comparison  between  the  Italian  Renaissance 
architecture  and  the  Chicago  architecture  of  those  days.  Of 
course,  at  that  time  the  architecture  of  Chicago  was  rathef 
extravagant    and    over-iiropoi-tioned.    to    say    the    least. 

When  Richardson  came  into  the  field,  he  was  a  traditionalist 
who  introduced  new  ideas  into  his  old  South  of  France 
architecture. 

The  influence  of  McKim.  Jleade  and  White  on  architecture 
may  be  discussed  fi"om  several  twiints  of  view.  The  most  Impor- 
tant one,  to  my  mind,  is  that  wl^e  nthey  liegan  their  career  they 
put  some  kind  of  method,  order  and  authority  into  the  chaos 
v\'hich  was  i-enresented  by  the  Chicago  Renaissance  d'ltalie 
architect'jre.  I  do  not  say  that  -McKim.  Meade  and  White  have 
revolutionized  arcliitecture,  but  I  Iieiieve  they  have  crystallized 
it,  and  put  something  new  into  it.  Modernism  in  architecture 
Is  not  a  thing  that  can  be  adopted  suddenly.  It  is  a  growth,  the 
same  as  anytiiinc  else — a   gradual  development. 

Jfr.  Bragden:  WUh  that  sentiment  I  am  heartily  in  agreement. 
T'ndoubtedl.w  we  change  it.v  slow  transition.  A\'hat  I  was  trving 
to  give  \-ou  a  vision  of  was  the  architecture  I  had  in  mind,  which 
will  be  readied  ti>-  man.v  rotations  and  permutations. 

I  know  that  everv  e'ninent  architect,  such  as  Richardson,  and 
>*cKim.  >*e:ide  and  White,  contributed  their  ouota  to  raise  the 
standard  by  which  the  rest  of  us  have  to  work.  No  man  could 
do  as  poor  work  after  i'cKini.  Meade  and  White  came  as  he 
could  befoi-e.  Tliey  wei'e  immensely  sensitive  and  conscientious, 
although,  to  my  mind,  they  followed  false  gods.  They  had  the 
solrit  of  beauty,  and  it  is  a  jo\-  to  come  across  one  of  their 
buildings  amid  tlie  ruck  of  an    .Vii^erican   city  street. 

There  is  no  real  point  of  divergence  between  me  and  any 
gentleman  here.  I  think.  I  am  a  visionary;  I  look  far  beyond. 
I  am  going  to  the  result  in  an  aeroplane,  whereas  they  are  taking 
a  limousine  or  a  railway  tram,  or  perht<ps  they  are  walking — 
hut   we  are  all  covering  the  .»anie  ground. 

T  am  sorr.v  I  have  to  leave  yon  now,  because  T  must  be  in 
Rochester    to-ihorrow    morning.      But.    before    I    go.    let    me    say 


aKnln  that  I  thank  you  for  your  kindly  reception  and  your 
courtesy,  and  If  I  have  given  anything  1  have  received  corre- 
spondingly. 

Mr.  .Archibald:  I  enjoyed  .Mr.  Bragden's  address  exceedingly, 
regretting  at  the  same  time  that  I  could  not  appreciate  It  to 
its  full  extent  from  a  business  point  of  view. 

It  seems  to  me  unless  we  have  ideals  in  life  we  fall  far  short 
of  the  highest  objects  In  life.  If  I  might  draw  a  comparison 
between  what  Mr.  Bragden  said  to  us  this  afternoon  ami  what 
has  appeared  In  the  American  magazines  lately.  I  would  say  that 
.\tr.  Bragden  spoke  from  a  humanitarian  |)olnt  of  view,  whereas 
the  .Smencan  exchanges  discuss  the  subject  almost  entirely  from 
the  materialistic  iiolnt  of  view.  The  articles  In  the  last  few 
montlis  have  been  almost  absolutely  conflned  to  the  question  of 
how  the  architect  shall  run  his  olflce  to  beneflt  fully  by  the 
change  that  Is  going  on.  and  that  will  eo  on.  In  the  world  as  a 
result   of  the   war. 

I  was  also  struck  this  morning  b.v  the  discussion  as  to  the 
increase  of  tariff  on  plans  made  in  the  United  States  for  build- 
ings to  be  erected  in  Canada,  and  I  could  not  assimilate  it  with 
the  views  expressed  by  Mr.  Bragden.  I  do  not  pretend  to  be 
artistic,  and  I  do  not  pretend  to  be  an  architect  In  the  fullest 
sense  of  the  word  (if  I  had  l)een,  I  should  probably  not  have 
been  appointed  to  the  Tramways  Commission).  Architecture  is 
a  very  good  thing  to  speak  aliout.  and  to  read  about,  but  business 
liays  the  rent.  .\t  the  same  time.  I  am  artistic  enough  to  feel 
that  architectur.'  should  not  be  bound  by  artlflcial  boundaries. 
What  are  we  going  to  gain  In  ('anada  by  increasing  the  tariff 
on  plans  made  In  the  I'nlted  States  for  buildings  to  be  erected 
here?  Absoiutel.v  nothing.  We  are  only  tying  our  own  hands; 
we  are  onl.v  showing  our  smallness  of  mind.  There  should  be  an 
absolute  Interchange  of  architecture  and  architectural  ideas 
between  Canada  and  the  United  States.  We  are  bound  together 
c'oser  to-day  than  we  were  before  the  election  of  1911.  and  in 
the  future  our  business  connection  and  our  community  of 
l)usiness  will  be  closer  than  ever  it  was. 

Instead  of  raising  a  higher  barrier  against  American  archi- 
tects. wiiM>  out  your  protection  and  put  a  clause  in  the  tariff 
law  that  any  man  engaged  In  business  In  the  United  States  who 
puts  up  a  founding  in  Canada  will  be  obiige<l  to  engage  an 
architect  in  the  United  States.  If  this  were  done.  I  think  It 
would  be  a  great  l>onertt  to  us.  If  a  building  goes  up  that  we 
can  admire  as  architects,  it  is  something  for  the  rest  of  us  to 
aim  at.  and  if  we  cannot  do  as  well  ourselves,  at  least  we  have 
something  to  look   up   to. 

Mr.  AV'ickson:  I  have  always  felt  that  architecture  is  a  good 
deal  like  language,  in  that  it  is  a  development,  and  that  one 
cannot  discard  entirel.v  what  has  always  been  In  the  past  and 
suddenl.v  start  off  anew. 

I  am  very  glad  Mr.  Bragden  spoke  about  light  and  about  color. 
It  is  a  great  pity,  I  thirik,  that  we  have  so  little  color  In  our 
cities.  When  one  looks  at  some  monumental  building,  with  Its 
grand  coluitins  and  its  entablature,  and  Its  stone  cornice,  one 
admires  the  proportions,  but  I  sometimes  try  to  picture  to  myself 
what  that  same  building  would  toe  in  white  marble  with  the 
decorations  that  the  Greeks  made  use  of  when  they  built. 

Really.  o.ne  gets  a  feeling  of  grayneas  and  coldness  when  one 
thinks  for  a  moment  of  the  difference  between  the  two.  and  1 
think  that  all  architects  might  devote  a  little  more  attention  to 
this  question  of  color.  In  a  most  trifling  way.  we  tried  It  out 
'^n  a  residence  not  long  ago.  It  was  a  piaster  residence,  and  we 
had  a  green  tile  roof.  Naturall.v.  the  woodwork  was  not  pointed 
in  strong  color,  iiut  was  a  ver.v  suVulued  whitish  gray.  In  the 
soffit  of  the  cornice,  which  was  very  brxjad,  we  put  in  ver.v  dark 
rich  blues,  reds  and  greens,  and  it  has  always  been  a  pleasure 
to  ine  to  get  near  It  and  feel  that  there  was  a  little  warmth  in 
one  thing  we  had  done. 

AVhat  Mr.  -Xrcliibald  said  raises  a  ver.v  serious  question  from 
many  points  of  vieiw.  I  think  the  development  of  our  countrv 
and  the  development  of  ourselves  should  be  considered  as  well 
as  the  fraternal  feeling  between  ourselves  and  our  neighbors. 
To  my  mind,  the  TTnited  States  has  been  wonderful  in  its  archl- 
ture  in  modern  years,  and  if  I  am  not  very  much  mistaken  that 
development  has  come  from  the  fact  tliat  the  work  in  that 
country  has  been  given  to  their  own  men.  The  opportunities 
that  that  great  countr.v  afforded  were  saved  for  and  given  to  the 
men  in  the  country,  and  they  have  developed  and  made  the 
countr.v  what  it  is,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Canadians  who 
have  gone  over  there  to  help  them. 

I  suggest  to  you  whether  it  is  not  a  good  thing  to  consider 
trying  to  conserve  our  abilities  for  our  own   cou-ntry. 

>rr.  Hynes:  As  a  working  basis,  might  it  be  suggested  to  Mr. 
Archibald  that  we  have  real  reciprocity  in  the  matter,  and  that 
when  an  American  architect  comes  here  to  erect  a  building  a 
Canadian  architect  should  go  over  there  and  do  the  same  thing? 

Mr.  Maxwell;  This  ouestion  of  color  is  a  very  interesting  one 
My  personal  view  is  that  we  use  altogether  too  much  color.  I 
have  been  to  Syria  and  Eg.x-pt,  and  over  there  the  greens  of  the 
gardens,  etc..  supnly  the  color.  Most  of  the  buildings  are  white 
plaster,  but  the.v  have  color  on  the  roofs  and  in  the  painting  of 
the  wood/work.  In  the  us"  of  tiles,  etc..  they  get  their  color 
accents.  In  other  woixls.  they  have  a  big  foil  which  brings  out 
the  value  of  the  color  used  to  accentuate  certain  features  of 
construction  of  the  building. 

In  this  part  of  the  world  there  is  nothing  more  damnable  than 
to  go  through  our  modern  towns  and  see  the  miles  and  miles  of 
the  most  abominable  red  conceivable.  If  we  are  going  to  use 
color  as  accents  on  buildings  which  are  neutral  or  on  which 
white  material  is  employed,  we  h.ave  plenty  of  opportunity, 
without  overdoing  it.  and  I  am  certain  that  it  can  be  so  worked 
in  that  the  result  will  be  pleasing  to  the  eye. 

In  the  city  of  Montreal  we  have  our  gray  limestone,  which  Is 
terribly  neutral.  The  color  of  our  streets  is  the  same.  We 
have  every  opportunity  to  work  in  a  little  color,  if  we  wnsh. 
In  regard  to  our  miles  of  red  brick,  they  might  be  toned  down 
with  some  of  the  green  trimmings.  .At  the  same  time,  you 
cannot  get  the  value  of  the  color  unless  you  have  a  foil,  and 
that  foil  is  certainlv  in  our  hands  in   the  brick. 

Mr.  Vallance:  Personally.  1  do  not  agree  with  Mr.  AVickson 
in  reference  to  color,  ^fy  feeling  is  tliat  we  have  enough  color 
as  it  is.  I  have  i>een  accused  of  being  a  little  "daff.v"  on  the 
question  of  gray,  but  a  number  of  years  ago  Montreal  was 
nrohabiy  the  most  dignifled  town  on  the  continent.  And  whv? 
Because  of  the  uniformity.  It  was  all  gray  stone.  It  might  be 
a  little  dull  at  times,  b'lt  It  was  a  great  deal  better  than  the 
yeliow  brick  and  the  red  brick,  and  the  gray  brick,  and  all  sorts 
of  brick  which  Mr.   AVickson  now  wants  us  to  introduce. 

Can  you  ima.gine  an.vthing  worse  than  white  marble  between 
two  red  brick  buildings?  1  think  the  scheme  we  had  thirty 
years  ago.  in  which  we  bad  the  grav  b'l'idings  and  the  "re^^n 
trees,    was    far    better.      The    green    supplied    practically   all    fhe 
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tilJ^^,?**^*^'''  ^"i  ^^^  ai-chitect  could  put  in  a  little  more  if  he 
wished.  The  endeavor  to  introduce  color  has  given  us  brown 
f.;S"  u  ■  f,'°"f'  ^r?*"  *"'"<'■  '■«'l  brick,  yellow  brick,  and  so  on 
which  IS  all  color,  but  it  is  not  regulated  or  artistic  color 
i,nH'';h;  v.viil"„"-K  '  ?"';«  ag-ree  with  the  remarks  about  red  brick 
^fr.r.^t  *1"*'^  '"''"=''■,  ''".^  ""*'  '«  ■«"  ■«'hat  I  meant  when  I  spoke 
SL^"'""^;  '. '"eant  color  introduced  as  it  should  be.  I  know  it  Is 
disheartenmg  to  go  around  a  modern  citv  and  see  the  colors 
nfSt  ''>''  '  think  perhaps  Toronto  sins  in  that  as  much  a^  any 
other  city,  with  its  great  repetitions  of  red  pressed  (brick  etc 
That  was  not  what  I  had  in  mind  at  all.  The  one  instance 
I  gave  of  the  injection  of  some  color  was  in  a  building  that  wal 

erafr^^pr^rrfi'tV^^I^  ty^ill^r'"'  "^^  '"'™''"-«'  ""'^  -"^^- 

places  where  color  can  be  introduced,  and,  as  Mr,  Sllxwell  sa?^ 
If  t  IS  properly  introduced  it  is  beautiful.  Of  course  That  d(^s 
not  refer  to  the  rows  of  red   brick  houses. 

tr  11  ■  '*e^"Siand  Champagne:  The  gray  color  upon  which  Mr 
Vallance  seems  to  base  so  much  of  the  dignitv  which  was 
o?P.n';^v'»'*';'v,'-''  >-«ars  ago  in  Montreal  is  not  .4  much  the  re^^U 
SL,  ,^  ''^  the  use  of  a  material  which  we  had  to  use.  We  had 
gray  stone,   and   we  were  obliged   to   use  it.     AVhen   we  had  red 

The  resuh  w>,s^\°?'■^  """'?  "'*'  '^'"i"^  »*^''  ^"'1  we  ha^  to  use  ft 
Ihe  result  was  that  sometimes  we  had  miles  of  red  brick  houses 
or  miles  of  rows  of  gray  stone  houses.  nouses. 

wMt'i  *^n*rfThi'  i}!''f^^'^  '°  "'S^'P''  ^u"<^  ^'"  'hat  their  houses  were 
White  and  the  roofs  were  green,  but  there  is  no  question  about 
the  insides  of  those  houses  not  being  colored  ^luesiion  about 

To  my  mind  color  in  architecture,  when  it  is  the  result  of  a 
study,  ought  to  be  encouraged;  but  when  it  is  only  the  result  of 
the  use  of  material  which  we  cannot  do  otherwise  than  use  H 
ZY^nl  '^i^^^^^'^"^  -  "  ''  --«  '•'<'  resu.t%"f  "s?^d^'! 

During  si.x  months  of  the  year  we  have  a  climate  somethine- 

res'emhles"R^ussT«'-"'{l?,''  '^^^'"^ 'he  other  six  months  oiTcnrnkt! 
resemiiies  Kussia.  Why  should  we  not  follow  the  examnle  of 
hose  countries?  In  other  words,  why  should  we  ^yw^TannSt 
use  colors  because  of  our  winters  and  our  summers'  In  thS^ 
two  countries  it  seems  the  proper  thing  to  use  color  and  the^ 
IS  no  reason  that  I  know  of  why  we  should  nSt  do  the  same 
th^V'Vw^''''^®"-  O"";  friends  from  Ontario  probablv  do  not  realize 
in  the  Pr^^fnn!  "V"?,''  T"""  "^""l  '"  °"'-  French-Canadian  vilUgll 
r^hi  P™^'"£«  of  Quebec  as  .vou  will  find  in  any  other  count>v 
The  reason  the  Province  of  Quebec  is  so  painful  is  because  of 
'¥■' vlhi^*"*""?'  ""''  '"  «°'"«  '■ases  semi-barbaric  idea  of  ralor 
which  the  natives  of  the  villages  appiv  to  the  r  buildings  It 
would  be  interesting  for  a  good  man>-  if  our  a?chitec  s  to  nose 


fnThe''  wa''   of^coklr'  °^  Quebec  and   make   a   few   observations 

^trnr^'^h^'^lh-  1  T°  ""*;  '"'"'^-  ^l'''  Beaugrand  Champagne  has 
struck  the  absolute  note  in  architectural  color.  It  is  entirely 
a  duestion   of  material.     If  our  material   is  grav,  we   must   use 

w?^„''n"tl?Jf  r!/''%^''^'.  "f  IV  I^  ''  '«  '■«<J-  ™«  "">"«'  "o  the  best 
n.nilt  i=  ft  \'"^:u  ^he  trouble  with  most  of  our  brick  manufac- 
turers   IS    that    they    have    no    half-tones.     We    have    to    take    a 

possibly  het  U  *'   ™""'   ""'   """'*'  "^  "*'"«  "  we  could 

=  ,-I.ll?i'^?®  an  artist  born  to  use  color.  I  do  not  think  the  ordinary 
architect  is  trained  to  color  in  the  same  wav  as  is  the  artist 
Z^°J^P^°<i^<'<^^-'^  picture.  We  do  not  know  "the  combinations 
of  color  to  use  together,  and  if  we  did  we  could  not  get  them 
evni^^^inn  !?n5  T  ^  ^"^^^  deal  of  this  matter  of  architectural 
expression  a.nd  I  do  not  see  where  or  how  we  can  invent  new 
ouVibnlfrtVLY"  i"ir,'i'  *"  r""^  material  for  the  construction  of 
material  »fH„t'i  'hose  forms  are  the  logical  expression  of  the 
material,  ar^d  until  we  absolutely  depart  from  a  certain  material 

ge^  mto"S  meJI."'  "*'*'  ^°'"'"''  ^'^''"^  '^  ^^  ^^  ^«  wlirsimpTy 
t'hT^n  ^"""^  best  forms  we  have  are  those  which  were  used  bv 
the  Roma.ns  or  the  Greeks.  We  have  only  two  forms  that  I  can 
see.  one  s  the  post  and  lintel,  and  the  other  the  post  and  arch 
n°.PfJZ']^T;,  "  ""^'""^  "^f;"  '"^«'"  a  new  form  of  construction 
w  thTf'^K'",''*'^*'?^.!''^*  '^"'  develop  a  new  form  of  design  to  go 
with  It,  but  until  that  occurs  I  cannot  see  that  we  can  do  bettlr 
than  go  back  to  the  old  forms  for  expressing  our  aesthetic  ideas 
POST   WAR   HOUSING. 

arirt.^rj'!ff  'Yr^^Jf"''  "''  1^""  '"  'his  issue,  the  very  interesting 
addres-s  of  Mr  Thomas  .\dams.  Town- Planning  .\dvisor  to  the 
Commission  of  Conservation,  Ottawa,  which  was  given  at  the 
evening  session,  will  be  published  in  the  next  issue  of  "Construc- 
tion. Mr  Adanis  spoke  to  an  audienc-e  in  full  svmpathy  with 
the  ^fn^^ft^faTl"'''  °"*'i"«d  the  housing  .schemes  of  England  and 
the  United  States  and  proposed  war  work  in  Canada,  and  which 
meetfn  discussion    up    to    the    conclusion    of    the 
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President  A.  Frank  Wiokson,  Toronto;  Vice-Presidents,  David 
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Hynes  Toronto  Council— R.  P.  Blackey  and  W.  D.  Cromarty; 
for  Alberta;  C.  H.  Acton  Bond.  C.  P.  Meredith  and  A.  R  Nichol- 
son, for  Ontario;  J.  P.  Oullett.  Jos.  Perrault  and  Herbert  Raine, 
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Annual  Meeting  P.  Q.  A.  A. 


The  annual  nieetiug-  of  the  Province  of  Que- 
bec Association  of  Architects  on  January  18th, 
was  largely  attended  and  resulted  in  the  con- 
sideration of  a  number  of  important  matters. 

The  report  of  the  Council  stated  that  a  spe- 
cial committee  had  been  api>ointcd  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  chief  engineer  of  the  City  Council 
in  reference  to  the  i)ropoised  revised"  building 
by-laws,  with  the  object  of  having-  them  put  in 
force,  but  tliat  nothing  had  been  aceonnplished 
owing  to  tlie  reorganiation  and  ohanges  wiiich 
were  taking  place  in  tlie  municipal  government. 
Further  efforts  in  this  direction  were  to  be 
made  with  a  view  to  having  the  new  regula- 
tions adoi)ted  as  early  as  possible.  Dnring  the 
year  six  new  members  were  admitted  to  the  As- 
sociation bringing  the  member.ship  to  a  total  of 
]70.  It  was  further  reported  that  the  War 
Graves  Committee  of  the  Association  had  been 
in  communication  Avith  the  Government  with 
tlie  object  of  aitpointing  an  architect  and  land- 
scape gardener  to  the  Canadian  Graves  Com- 
mission. 

A  letter  was  also  i-ead  to  the  meeting  from 
tlie  Royal  Canadian  Academy  on  the  subject  of 
war  memorial,  in  which  approbation  was  ex- 
[)ressed  at  the  movement  directed  toward  the 
erection  of  suitable  moiiuraewts  to  Canadian 
soldiers  and  to  mark  the  graves  of  those  who 
had  made  the  supreme  sacrifice.  The  Academy, 
however,  viewed  with  alanii  the  unguided  en- 
thusiasm directing  the  laudable  efforts  which 


were  being  put  forth,  and  ni-ged  the  necessity  of 
entrusting  these  commissions  to  the  most  emin- 
ent sculptors  and  architects  in  Canada,  so  that 
credit  and  honor  in  the  highest  degree  might 
result  to  those  associated  in  the  movement. 

Oei'tain  ainendments  to  the  charter  were 
proposed  in  a  sfiecial  rei>ort  dealing  with  the 
regulating  of  students'  hours,  and  recommend- 
ing the  holding  of  two  general  meetings  yearly, 
together  with  tlie  payment  of  a  two  and  a  half 
per  cent,  commission  to  young  architects  bring 
work  into  the  offices. 

A  proposal  was  also  made  to  move  the  as- 
sociation rooms  to  a  more  central  location  with 
quarters  on  the  ground  floor,  but  failed  to  get 
the  suj)port  of  the  meeting. 

The  annual  election  of  officers  resulted  as 
follows  President,  Mr.  J.  H.  Lebon;  1st  vice- 
president,  Mr.  D.  Norman  MacVicar,  nd  vice- 
president,  Mr.  E.  Payette;  secretary,  Mr.  J, 
Emile  Vanier;  treasurer,  Mr.  J.  M.  Miller; 
members  of  the  ('oimcil,  Messrs.  Beaugrand- 
Champagne,  .Jules  Poivert,  J.  Asselin,  L.  A. 
Auger,  and  Prof.  Tra^iuair;  delegates  to  the 
Royal  Architectural  Institute  of  Canada, 
Messrs.  A.  Chausse,  Jos.  Perrault,  D.  R. 
Brown,  J.  P.  Ouellet,  and  Prof.  Traquair. 

A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  given  to  Mr.  G. 
A.  Monette,  the  retiring  president,  for  the  high- 
ly efficient  manner  in  which  he  conducted  the 
affairs  of  the  Association  during  the  past  year. 
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INTEHXATIDXAL     NMCKEL     COMPANY  S     PLANT     FROM      SOUTHWEST     VI     EWPOINT. 


Port  Colborne  Nickel  Refinery 

Canada  owns  tli<?  most  important  nickel 
mines  in  the  world,  but  up  to  a  little  over  a 
year  ago  no  nickel  was  refined  in  this  country. 
Consequently  the  establishing  of  the  Inter- 
national Nickel  Company's  plant  at  Port  Col- 
borne, Ont.,  reiM'eseii'ts  an  important  industry 
for  the  complete  development  of  one  of  our 
chief  natoiral  resources. 

In  other  words  the  new  refinery  involves  an 
economic  advantage  resulting  in  the  conversion 
of  the  raw  material  into  the  finished  product  in 
Canada  where  the  nickel  is  produced,  besides 
aiving  employment  to  a  considerable  number  of 
workmen.     At  the  present  time  a  staff  of  700 


are  employed,  and  about  30,000  lbs.  of  nickel 
and  co:isiderab!e  coorer  are  turned  out  daily. 

Only  a  portion  of  the  product  of  the  smelters 
at  Copper  Cliff  is  shi])ped  to  Port  Colborae  for 
treatment,  but  eventually  the  plant  will  handle 
the  total  output  from  that  district  instead  of 
any  of  it  being  sent  to  the  United  States  for  re- 
fining as  has  been  the  case  up  to  now.  This 
seems  evident  from  the  magnitude  of  the  plant 
which  is  so  planned  as  to  permit  the  doubling 
of  the  refining  capacity  in  every  department. 

In  addition  to  the  industrial  part  of  the 
plant  which  covers  twenty-six  acres,  a  number 
of  executive  and  staff  buildings  have  been  pro- 
vided.     These    comprise    the    administration 
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CHEMICAL     OK      ASSAY      LABOHATOliV.  I.N'TKKNATIONAL     NICKKL     COMFAXY's     PLANT,     POUT    CULBSillM;.     UXT. 


TYPICAL   CHANCE    HOfHE. 


buildhis",  lu)S[)ital,  foremen 's  boariling  house 
and  staff  club  house.  The  buildinj^-s  are  set 
back  on  well-kept  lawns  on  both  sides  and  at 
the  end  of  a  wide  street,  and  are  of  very  credit- 
able design.  The  company  has  also  provided 
eight  houses  of  a  most  desirable  type  for  the 
aeconnnodation  of  the  executive  heads  and  tlieir 
families. 

The  plant  itself  is  of  brick, 
steel  and  concrete  eonstrue- 
tion,  a  feature  being  the  large 
concrete  stacks  which  reach  to 
a  lofty  height.  The  various 
departments  are  spacious  and 
well  ventilated,  and  the  light- 
ing installation  throughout  is 
an  excellent  example  of  the 
ada])ting  of  artificial  lig'ht  to 
the  requirement  of  the  par- 
ticular operation  carried  on 
within  aiul  the  consideration 
of  the  individual  purpose  of 
each  building.  In  the  various 
departments  a  system  of  ro- 
flectors  are  used  to  throw  the 
light  where  needed,  and  in 
several  of  the  shops  angle  re- 
flectors are  placed  on  the  wall 
so  as  to  be  out  of  the  way  of 
sho})  operation. 


for  1917  and  eight  industries  for  the  year  just 
closed.  The  factories,  it  is  stated,  were  ac- 
(luired  by  the  Foundation  at  a  net  expense 
of  fifteen  tliousand  dollars.  It  is  claimed  that 
for  every  dollar  expended  the  city  act|uired 
business  transactions  bringing  in  thirteen 
dollai's  annuallv. 


Twenty  new  factories  have 
located  in  Louisville,  Ken- 
tucky, during  the  ])ast  two 
years,  due  to  the  activity  of  the 
I^ouisville  Foundation,  or  what 
is  sometimes  known  as  the 
Million  Dollar  Factory  Famd 
of  that  city.  The  new  factories 
employ  altogether  three  thous- 
and operatives  and  have  an 
annual  i)ay  roll  of  $2,000,000. 
Twelve  factories  wore  reported 
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Building  Trades,  1910-1918 

Figiua^s  compiled  by  the  Department  of 
Labour,  Ottawa,  show  that  during  the  year  1918 
there  was  a  sliglit  increase  in  the  vohime  of 
emplojiment  in^  tlie  buildiiiig  trades  compared 
with  1917  as  indicated  by  the  value  of  building 
permits  issued  in  the  35  cities  with  populations 
of  15,000  or  over.  The  estimated  cost  of  the 
building  work  in  these  cities  in  1918  was  $36,- 
838,270  as  compared  with  $33,936,426  in  1917, 
an  increase  of  $2,901,844,  or  8.56  per  cent.  In 
the  coaufmrative  table  whicih  accompanies  the 
report  and  which  groups  the  cities  by  i>rovinces, 
increases  are  shown  in  all  the  eight  provinces 
included  except  New  Brunswick,  Quebec  and 
Manitoba.  The  greatest  increase,  149  per  cent., 
was  shown  in  Nova  Scotia,  and  substantial  in- 
creases were  also  reported  in  Alberta  and  Bri- 
tish Columbia,  Of  the  larger  cities,  Halifax,  Ot- 
tawa and  Calgary  showed  marked  increases, 
Toronto,  Vancouver  and  Victoria  also  reported 
increases,  and  Montreal  and  Winnipeg  reported 
slight  decreases.  Of  the  smaller  centres, 
Brantford,  Kingston,  St.  Catharines,  Regina, 
and  Moose  Jaw  recorded  gains  as  compared 
with  the  previous  year. 

The  figures  show  that  the  pre-war  level  of 
employment  in  the  building  trades  has  been  bet- 
ter maintained  in  Nova  Scotia  than  in  any  other 
province.  In  the  j^ears  1915,  1916,  1917  and 
1918  the  total  for  the  two  Nova  Scotia  cities 
was  hig'her  than  in  any  of  the  other  five  years 
of  'tlie  record.  In  New  Brunswick,  however, 
the  total  for  1918  was  less  than  it  has  been  for 
any  year  since  1910.  In  the  province  of  Que- 
bec there  has  been  a  steady  decline  from  the 
high  level  of  1913.  The  yearly  percentaiges  of 
decrease  for  1914,  1915,  1916,  1917  and  1918  are 
approximately  28,  50,  20,  10  and  22  per  cent. 

The  total  for  the  14  Ontario  cities  fell  from 
$50,000,000  in  the  record  years  of  1912  and  1913 
to  $18,000,000  in  1918.  The  lowest  level  was 
reached  in  1915  when  there  was  a  falling  off  of 
over  60  per  cent,  from  1914.  In  1916  there  was 
an  increase  of  41  per  cent,  over  1915,  but  in  1917 
there  was  a  decrease  of  14  per  cent,  over  1916 
and  in  1918  an  increase  of  only  6  per  cent,  over 
1917.  The' figures  for  1918  show  a  decrease  of 
63  per  cent,  from  the  record  year  of  1912  and 
an  increase  of  29  j>er  cent,  over  1915  when  the 
volume  of  building  permits  reached  the  lowest 
figure  since  1910.  In  the  four  western  provin- 
ces the  highest,  figure  was  i-eached  in  1912  and 
the  lowest  figure  in  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan, 
and  Alberta  in  1915,  while  in  British  Columbia 
the  lowest  figure  was  reported  in  1917.  In 
Manitoba  the  amount  for  1918  shows  a  decrease 
of  113  per  cent,  over  1912  (the  record  year)  and 
an  increase  of  15  |K>r  cent,  over  1915  (the  year 
building  permits  reached  lowest  amount.)     In 


Saskatchewan  the  corresponding  decreaise  and 
increase  amount  to  89  per  cent,  and  279  per 
cent.  In  Alberta  the  decrease  is  95  per  cent, 
and  the  increase  over  the  minimum  amount 
since  1910  is  236  per  cent.  In  British  Columbia 
the  decrease  from  the  maximum  figure  in  1912 
is  94  per  cent,  and  the  increase  over  the  mini- 
nmm  of  1917  is  85  per  cent. 


The  statistics  quoted  above  are  for  35  Can- 
adian cities  only  and  do  not  include  a  number 
of  smaller  indu'strial  centres  such  as  Welland, 
Niagara  Falls,  Woodstock,  Chatham,  Gait, 
Owen  Sound,  Belleville,  Brockville,  Pembroke, 
and  other  growing  manufacturing  towns.  It  is 
safe  to  estimate  that  the  building  operations  in 
the  smaller  cities  and  towns  not  enumerated 
and  ill  the  villages  and  farming  districts,  would 
equal  as  much,  if  not  more,  than  the  total  shown 
for  the  35  urban  centres. 


Building  Prospect  1919 

One  of  tlie  most  promising  features  of  the 
buildintg  outlook  is  the  volume  of  public  im- 
provements to  be  carried  out  during  the  present 
year.  Within  the  past  month  a  very  compre- 
hensive program  has  been  announced  by  the 
Ontario  G-overnment  involving  an  expenditure 
of  $25,000,000  of  which  $20,000,000  will  be  de- 
voted to  building  work  alome. 

Projects  definitely  decided  upon  include  new 
buildings  and  repairs  to  the  existing  Provin- 
cial buildings  at  Toronto  cost  $658,500,  and  sim- 
ilar undertaking's  elsewhere  in  the  Province  as 
follows :  Brockville,  $76,800;  Hamilton,  $70,620; 
Kingston,  $110,000;  London,  $104,500;  Mimico, 
$89,600;  Whitby,  $482,800;  Woodstock,  $128,- 
500 ;  Ottawa,  $38,550 ;  Noiunai  Schools,  London, 
Hamilton,  North  Bay,  Peterboro  and  Stratford, 
$20,200;  Belleville,  $50,5(K);  Brantford,  $71,500; 
Guelph,  $12,100,  other  expenditures  under  this 
classification,  $139,460. 

New  construction  and  repairs  in  Northern 
Ontario  districts  it  is  estimate<l  will  reach  ap- 
l)roximately  $204,670. 

These  improvements  it  is  fignred  will  fur- 
nish emploj-ment  for  40,000  men  during  the 
summer  months,  and  refer  to  Ontario  alone. 
They  do  not  take  into  account  the  programme 
of  improvements  to  be  carried  out  by  the  Dom- 
inion Government,  which  will  substantially  con- 
tribute to  further  take  up  the  present  labor 
siiack  due  to  demobilization. 

Besides  the  $25,000,000  whiich  lias  been  made 
available  for  improving  the  housing  conditions, 
it  is  the  intention  of  the  Federal  authorities  to 
proceed  with  other  work  of  direct  benefit  to  the 
building  trades,  including  alteration  and  repairs 
on  an  extensive  scale  to  existing  goverament 
(Concluded  oh  page  63.) 
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Association   Work  in  Canada 

Architectural  Association  work  in  Canada 
for  several  j-ears  has  been  more  passive  than 
active.  The  question  is,  will  it  remain  so,  or 
will  it  thi-ow  its  collective  energj'  and  strength 
in  the  scale  for  the  benefit  of  the  profession? 
Along  with  this  it  miglit  be  asked,  do  ardhitects 
mean  w*hat  they  saj-;  are  they  sincere  in  the 
reforms  they  advocate,  and  will  they  support 
them  in  the  final  issue? 

For  many  years  both  indi\ddual  practition- 
ers and  the  provincial  associations  have  pro- 
tested against  the  unfair  outside  competition 
to  which  ardhitects  in  this  country  have  been 
subjected.  At  the  R.A.I. C.  meeting  at  Montreal 
it  was  again  an  issue,  presented  by  Mr.  J.  P. 
llynes,  both  from  the  architect's  standpoint 
and  as  a  question  of  political  importance.  It 
was  an  issue  which  changed  what  promised  to 
be  merely  a  routine  session  into  a  period  of 
lively  discussion,  involving  the  economic  prin- 
ciple that  the  opportunities  for  technical  prac- 
tice in  Canada  should  be  conserved  by  the  pro- 
vincial enactment  for  the  manhood  of  the  coun- 
try, somewhat  along  the  lines  of  the  Illinois  Act 
governing  education  and  registration. 


Consiilering  the  imjNn-tmice  of  tlie  question 
and  the  extendetl  period  in  whicii  it  has  been 
l)efore  the  profession,  the  time  has  arrived 
when  it  must  be  definitely  dealt  with.  The 
sentiment  of  the  meeting  was  fully  in  acxjord 
with  Mr.  Hjnies'  views  and  the  matter  has  been 
left  to  the  Council  to  take  up  with  the  provin- 
cial associations.  The  extent  to  which  it  is 
given  consideration  and  the  measiire  of  action 
taken  will,  therefore,  indicate  to  a  large  extent 
the  real  usefnlnes's  and  effw-tiveness  of  existing 
architectural  organizations.  If  architects  are 
really  sincere  that  they  want  this  condition  im- 
proved and  if  they  desire  to  enjoy  the  oppor- 
tunities for  practice  to  which  they  are  entitled, 
then  it  is  strictly  up  to  them  to  take  collectiv« 
action  instead  of  leaving  all  the  work  to  a  few 
men  in  each  province.  The  spirit  of  the  Mont- 
real nioeting  <^an  profitably  be  extended  to  asso- 
ciation work  in  the  various  provinces,  and  more 
discussions  and  more  addresses  such  as  charac- 
terized that  gathering,  would  be  both  of  benefit 
and  result  in  much  being  accomplished. 
— »  »  I 

Annual  Meeting  of  Toronto  Excharge 

A  i-esume  of  the  activities  of  the  Toronto 
P.uilders  during  the  past  j-ears  was  given  in  the 
address  of  W.  E.  Dillion,  retiring  President  at 
tlie  Annual  Meeting  held  on  January  20th.  Re- 
ference wais  made  to  the  Ottawa  Conference 
which  resulted  in  the  formation  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  Canadian  Building  and  Construction  In- 
dustries with  which  the  PJxcliange  has  since  be- 
come affiliated;  and  also  to  the  interviews  with 
the  Government  in  reference  to  housing  and 
technical  education.  During  the  past  year 
thirty  members  had  been  admitted  to  the  Ex- 
change, and  the  formation  of  a  sewer  and  pav- 
iiiig  section  and  a  roofing  section  were  ready  to 
be  announced.  Mr.  Dillon  spoke  of  the  benefits 
to  be  derived  from  membership  in  the  Ex- 
change, basing  his  statement  upon  the  personal 
experience  of  his  firm.  He  referred  to  the  keen 
interest  taken  in  such  questions  as  the  Work- 
men's Compensation  Act  and  Mechanic's  Lien 
Law;  and  stated  that  it  was  the  policy  of  the 
Exchange  to  do  everythiiig  possible  to  improve 
labor  conditions. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  1919: 
President,  A.  1).  Grant,  first  vice-president, 
Walter  Davidson;  second  vice-president,  A.  PI. 
Dancy;  treasurer,  Jno.  Aldridge;  board  of 
directors,  M.  John  V.  Gray,  C.  B.  Jackson,  J.  R. 
Page,  Geo.  Stocker,  and  G.  R.  Douglas. 


Moves    to    New    Offices 

Architects  Wickson  &  Gregg,  Toronto,  have 
moved  their  office  and  draughting  rooms  from 
the  Kent  Building  to  suite  1112  Temple  Build- 
ing, coimer  of  Bay  and  Richmond  Streets. 
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London  Exchange  Elects  Officers 

The  London  Bnilders'  Exchange  recently 
held  their  twenty-first  annual  meeting  at  which 
the  following  officers  were  re-elected  for  the 
coming  year:  President,  Harry  Hayman,  1st 
Vice-Presidc-qit,  L.  A.  Bos^s;  2nd  Vice-Presi- 
dent, E.  Gerry;  TTonorary  Secretary,  Geo.  S. 
Gould;  Treasui-er,  Tlios.  A.  Jones;  Directors; 
B.  Noble,  Geo.  Hyatt,  A.  C.  Nobbs,  John  Whit- 
tacher,  T.  R.  Wright ;  Auditors :  J.  R.  Haslett, 
Geo.  Mills;  representatives  Fair  Board,  T.  A. 
Jones,  (ico.  S.  Gould;  annual  convention, 
Messrs.  Dennis,  Boss,  Gibbons,  Willis,  Mc- 
Waine;  Alternates,  Alessrs.  Hayman,  Pace, 
Martin,  Young  and  Banks. 

President  Hayman  congratulated  the  mem- 
bers on  their  loyal  sujjport  to  the  Exchange 
during  the  period  of  the  war.  He  state<l  that 
wfhile  conditions  were  not  any  too  good  dur- 
ing the  past  year,  he  regarded  the  outlook 
as  most  promising  and  expected  to  see  the  de- 
velopment of  considerable  work  during  the  com- 


Retain  Name  and  Interest  in  Firm 

The  name  and  interest  of  the  late  Isadore 
P^eldman  will  be  retained  in  connection  with  the 
architectural  firm  of  Hynes,  Feldmau  &  Wat- 
son, Toronto,  of  which  he  was  a  member  at  the 
time  of  his  death.  This  has  been  announced 
by  Mr.  J.  P.  Hynes,  senior  partner,  who  is  per- 
sonally looking  after  all  unfinished  business  of 
the  deceased.  The  firm  will  eontiniie  to  bo 
known  under  the  above  name  as  heretofore,  and 
Ml-.  Feldman's  partnership  will  be  perpetuated 
in  the  interest  of  his  estate. 


General  Secretary  Wanted 

General  Secretary  wanted  for  the  new 
Association  of  Canadian  Building  and  Con- 
sitruction  Industries.  Preference  will  be  given 
to  young  men  who  have  had  engineering  edu- 
cation and  construction  experience.  Goo<l 
salary  to  the  right  man.  Head(iuarters  will  be 
Ottawa.  ^lust  be  good  organizer.  Send 
apiplii'Ciation  to  I'lesident  of  the  Association, 
Co  Victoria  St.  Montreal,  v 


Building  Prospect  1919 

(Continued  from  page  (Jl.) 

structures,  a.s  well  as  the  erection  of  certain 
new  buildings.  One  of  the  projects  announced 
is  a  new  million  dollar  cold  storage  plant  to  be 
built  in  Alontreal  during  the  coming  summer. 
Another  is  a  new  customs  house  in  Toronto 
to  cost  two  millions,  in  connection  with  which 
the  ))reparation  of  the  site  is  to  start  witliout 
delay.  The  fact  that  tenders  are  at  present 
being  received  for  hospital  pavilions  in  British 
Columbia,  and  for  some  of  the  repaii's  under 


consideration,  gives  evidence  that  an  aggres- 
s.ive  policy  is  being  adopted  in  carrying  out 
these  developments. 

Other  government  work  will  consist  of  road- 
way construction  involving  an  expenditure  of 
$25,000,000  on  the  part  of  the  Dominion  Gov- 
ernment and  five  million  dollars  by  the  Ontario 
authorities.  The  appropriationw  are  dis- 
tributed so  as  to  benefit  practically  all  sections. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  new  buildings 
are  to  be  erected  at  the  Toronto  University,  and 
new  schools  will  be  built  in  various  parts  of  the 
country.  Competitive  plans  are  now  being 
called  for  the  erection  of  new  schools  at  Toronto 
which  will  be  followed  by  other  buildings  of 
this  type  in  the  near  future. 

Accepting  this  as  a  basis  without  consider- 
ing work  in  the  various  other  provinces,  in- 
cluding civic  undertakings  contemplated  by 
many  nmnicipalities  together  with  private  pro- 
jects, it  seems  safe  to  predict  that  the  building 
pei-mits  this  yeai-  will  at  least  double  the  total 
of  1918,  and  that  witliin  the  next  couple  of 
months  a  much  improved  condition  will  be 
noted  in  general  throughout  the  Dominion. 

CONTRACTORSand  SUB-CON  TRACTORS 

As   Supplied  by  the  Architects  of  Buildings 

Featured    in    This  Issue. 

COSSTRUCTION      ON      THE      INTERNATIONAL     SICKEL 

COMPANY'S     BUILDING. 

Air  Comipressors,   Canadian  Ingersoll-Rand  Company,   Montreal. 
Uriels  (Plain),  Geo.  Fridd  Company,  Hamilton,  Ont. 
Brick   (Fire),   Stove-Fuller  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Brick  (Fire),  Elk  Fire  Brick  Company,  St.  Mary's,  Penna. 
Boilers,  Babcock  &  Wilcox;  also  Stokers. 
Boiler  Feed  Water  Controllers,   Williame  Gavige  Company. 
Feed  Water  Heater,  Warren-Webster  Company. 
Conduits,   Northern   Electric    Company. 
Cranes,  Northern  Crane  Works. 
Cranes,   Dominion   Bridge  Compan.v. 
Cement,  Canada  Cement  Company,  Montreal. 
Casements  and  Window  Construction,  A.  B.  Ormsby  Com]>anj-. 
Concrete  Work,  Foundation  Companj'. 

Electric  Wiring  and  Apparatus.   Allen-Bradley  Company. 
Electric  Wiring  and  Apparatus.  WeBtinghouse  Electric  Mfg.  Co. 
Electric  Wiring  and  Apparatus,  Northern  Electric  Company. 
Elevators  and  Hoists,  Koelofson  Elevator  Works. 
Fire  Doors.  A.  B.  Ormsby  Company. 
Flooring,  J.  B.  Smith  &  Sons. 
Furring,  Canada  Metal  Company. 
Furring,   Thos.   Robertson  &  Co. 
Glass,  Pilkington  Bros. 
Grilles,   Robert  Mitchel  Company. 
Hardware.  Canadian  Yale  &  Towjie,  Ltd. 
Fans,  B.  F.  Sturtevant  Company. 

Heating  System  for  Shops,  Canadian  Sirocco  Company. 
Insulation  of  Piping,  etc.,  (.Canadian  Johns-^Ianville  Company, 
luspecfion.   Dominion   Engineering  &  Inspection  Companv. 
Inspection   of  Cement,    Canadian  Inspection    cS:    Testing   Labora- 
tories. 
I.ockers,  Durand  Steel  I^ocker  Company. 
Marble  Gauge  Boai-ds,  Vermont  Marble  Company. 
Material  Tests,   Canadian   Inspection  and  Testing  Company. 
Graphite,  Dominion  Paint  Works. 
Plumbing  (Bath  Fittings),  Mott  Company.  Ltd. 
Pump.s,  Turbine  Ktiuipment  Compan>'. 
Punvps,  Eraser  &  Chalmers. 
Plaster  (Materials),   .Mabastine  Company. 
Plaster  (Materials),  Ontario  G>'psum  Mines  Company, 
Refrigerators,  Eureka  Refrigerator  Company. 
Re-inforcement,  Burlington  Steel  Company. 
Radiators.  American  Radiator  Worl<s. 
Roofing,   Philip  Carey  Company   (cement  rooting). 
Scales,  Fairbanks-Morse  Company, 

Structural  Iron  and  Steel,   Dominion  Bridge  Companv, 
Terra  Cotta,  National  Fire  Prooting  Company. 
Sash  Operators,  Daylight  &  Ventilation  Companv, 
Ventilators,  Geo,  W.  Reed  Company. 
Valves,  Golden-Anderson  Valve  Specialty  Co. 
V^alves,  Jeffrey  Manufacturing  Company.  ' 

Valves,  CafHn  Valve  Company. 
Valves,  G.  W.  Hunt  Company. 
Valves.  Darling  Bro.s. 

Vitrolite  Paint,  Imperial  Varnish  &  Color  Company. 
Contractors   (Oenernl).  The  Foundation  Company. 

CONTRACTORS    FOR    HOUSES    (International    Nickel    Co., 
Port  Colborne), 
Woodwork,  Schultz  Bros. 
Woodwork,  .1.  B.  Smith  &  .Sons. 
Stone,  Geo.  Oakley  &  Sons. 
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8tont>,  gueengton  Cut  Stone  Company. 
Tile.  Canada  Glaus,  Mantles  A  Tile,  Ltd. 
lU'Mteis.  iSpeiicer  Heiiter  Company. 
Wall  Taper,  .Murray-Kay  Company. 

TORONTO    HARBOR    COMMISSION    BUILDINO, 
Ueneral  t?oriIrartors.   .Arrlilliald  &    Holni.-.><. 
Hroiize  Work.  Caiiadljin  Ornamental  Iron  Company. 
Casements.  Trussed  Concrete  Ste«l  Company. 
Kle<-tric   Fixtures,  MelJonald  &  Wlllson. 
Klertric  Contract,  K.  K.  W.  Salisbury. 
Klevators,  Otls-Fensom  Company. 
Class.  Trussed  Concrete  Steel  Company. 
Hardware,  Canada  Hardware. 
HvatlnK,  A.  Welch  &  Son. 
Valves  and  Traps,  C.  A.  Dunham  Company. 
Kadlators,  Dominion  Radiator  Coinoany. 
Interior  Woodwork,  Green  Bros. 

Marble  (Kntrance  Hall  and  Stairs),  Hold«re  Martile  Company. 
I'laster,  R.  (;.  Dancy. 

AUiterliLl  Tests,   Canadian   Inspection   and  TestInK  Company. 
Piaster  (Special  Spandrll),  W.  J.  Hynes. 
riumblnB  (Contract).  .\.  Welch  &  Son. 
Plumbing  (Fixtures),  Port  Hope  Sanitary. 
Vault  Doors,  J.  &  J.  Taylor. 
Palntlnt?  (Vault  Floors).  Jos.  .McCausland. 
Iron  Stairs,  Canadian  Ornamental  Iron  Company. 
Battleship  Unoleum,  T.  Eaton  Con>pany. 

Pump  K(|ulpment,  Canadian  Fairbanks- Mor«e  Company,  I..td. 
Signals,  Dominion  Messenger  &  Signal  Company. 
.\sh  HolBt,  Herbert  Morris  Cra.ne  &  Hoist  Company, 
noller,  Gurney  Foundry  Company. 


ISSUING  NEW  CATALOGUE. 
The  Mueller  .Manufacturing  Company.  Samla,  Ont.,  are 
Issuing  a  new  general  catalogue  convprising  three  hundred 
pages  on  water,  gas  and  steam  brass  plumbing  goods.  The 
catalogue  Is  still  In  the  hands  of  the  printer,  but  will  be  ready 
for  distribution    within   a  few   weeks. 


A    NEW    COMBINATION    MACHINE, 

The  accomi>anylng  illustration  .show.s  a  new  type  of  machtn* 
recently  placed  on  the  market  by  the  I.,ondon  Concrete  Machinery 
Co.,  of'  London,   Ont. 

It  is  a  comibination  machine,  two  machines  In  one.  A  concrete 
mixer  of  either  four  cubic  feet  or  six  cubic  feet  capacity  and  a 
hoisting  drum  of  L500  or  2,000  pounds  capacity  are  built  Into  one 
machine,  and  both  are  operated  with  a  dust-proof  gasolln* 
engine.  The  hoisting  drum  or  the  concrete  mixer  can  be  operated 
separately  or  together.  The  motor  is  of  extra  large  size,  giving 
ample  power  to  run  the  mixer  and  to  hoist  material  at  the 
same  time. 

This  type  of  machine  will  be  welcomed  by  many  contractors 


whose  work  Is  not  large  enough  to  warrant  the  operation  of  two 
separate  machines  on  their  work. 

The  concrete  mixer  is  suitable  also  for  such  work  as  building 
silos,  barn  walls  and  bridges,  is  especially  advantageous  for 
laying  sidewalks,  as  the  hoisting  drum  can  be  used  to  move  the 
mixer  by  attaching  a  cable  and  operating  the  hoisting  drum. 
This  mixer  can  be  moved  ,'iOO  feet  at  a  time  with  Its  own  power. 

Bricklayers  and  masons  use  this  machine  to  mix  their 
mortar.  One  man  with  this  machine  can  mix  more  mortar 
than  six  men  can  by  hand  labor,  and  the  same  machine  can  be 
used   to  hoist  all    the   material,   or  to  operate  a  derrick. 

This  company  brought  out  this  combination  machine  at  the 
request  of  a  large  number  of  prominent  contractors,  who  had 
work  where  one  outfit  of  this  type  would  be  more  suitable. 


WINDOW  SHADES 

De  Luxe  tint  quality  shades  supplied  in  Sun  Life  Bldg. 
Venetian  iilinds,  Curtain  Poles  and  Weatherstripping. 

LAVIGNE  WINDOW  SHADE   COMPANY 

219    Bleury    Street,    Montreal 


The  Board  of  Education,  Toronto 

Architectural   Competition 

ARCHITECTS  are  hereby  invited  to  submit  competitive 
plans  and  specifications  on  or  before  APRIL  let,  1919,  for 
the  JOHN  ROSS  ROBERTSON  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  to  be 
erected  on  GLEN  GROVE  AVENUE,  and  for  a  PUBLIC 
SCHOOL  BUILDING,  to  be  erected  on  GLENHOLME 
AVENUE. 

Conditions  of  this  competition  will  be  furnished  on 
application  to  the  Secretary-Treasurer,  Administration 
Building,  155  College  Street,  Toronto. 


JOHN   NOBLE,   M.D..  W. 

Chairman,  Property  Committee. 


C.   WILKINSON. 
Secretary-Treasurer. 
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I  Canadian  Inspection  &  Testing  Company 

I  Engineers  and  Chemists 

B        Mill,    shop    and    field    inspection    of    structural    steel    for 

=  buildings,  bridges,  etc.,  testing  of  cement,  sand,  gravel,  etc. 

p  Our  Laboratories  are  modern  and  fully  equipped  for  test- 

I  ing    materials    of    construction,    having    testing    machines 

s  ranging  in  capacity  from   1,000  to  150,000  pounds. 

^  Some  of  the  buildings  inspected  by  us  during  construction ; 

M  New  Government  Office   Building,  Ottawa;    Canadian   Pa- 

g  cific  Office   Building,   Dominion    Bank   Building,  Toronto; 

m  Hudson    Bay    Building,    Calgary;     Parliament     Buildings, 

^  Edmonton ;    Canadian    Explosive    Building,    Montreal,   etc., 

1  etc. 

I  Principal  Offices  and  Laboratories: 

I  MONTREAL  and  TORONTO 

p  Represented  in  _ 

1  UNITED  STATES,  LONDON,  ENG.,  GLASGOW,  SCOT.       g 
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Quality  and  Service 

Our  Reputation  for 

Good  Workmanship 
and  Honest  Dealing 
Is  our  Greatest  Asset 

We  will  protect  our  good  name 
Let  us  estimate  on  your 

Plumbing,  Heating 
and  Sprinkler  Plans 

KEITHS  Limited 

TORONTO 
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Royal    Connaught   Hotel,    Hamilton,    Ont. 


npHK  Ro.viil  ("oniiMiiKlit  Hotel,  Hamilton, 
■■  Unit.,  was  coin[)lL'ted  in  U)l(),  and  ie])ro- 
sents  the  most  important  hotel  project  carried 
out  in  Canada  during  the  war.  It  is  therefore 
singularly  noteworthy  as  indicating  the  trend 
of  hotel  develoimients  in  Canadian  cities  up  to 
that  time,  and  has  more  than  justified  the  op- 
timism of  its  promoters  in  ])roceedinig  with  the 
bu'iMing  during  the  i)eriod  mentioned.  Located 
in  the  centre  of  the  business  section,  it  not  only 
provides  a  long-felt  civic  need  in  the  way  of 
modem  acconnnodations  for  the  travelling  pub- 
lic, but  it  expresses  a 
spirit  of  progress  which 
does  credit  to  the 
growth  and  oommerc"al 
prestige  of  the  c't\' 
i'tself. 

The  general!  scheme 
divides  itself  into  two 
parts,  consisting  of  a 
main  structure  f.f 
twelve  stories,  102  x 
13()  feet,  and  a  two- 
storey  aamex,  KiO  x  (VA 
feet.  This  annex  con- 
tains a  ballroom  and 
convention  hall  with 
stores  faciii'g  Main 
street  on  the  floor  be- 
low. The  two  units  are 
separated  by  an  alley  or 
lane  extending  through 
the  property,  and  are 
connected  by  a  corridor 
over  the  alley  and  by 
the  basement,  whiich  ex- 
teiuls  through  from 
street  to  street. 

Entranae  to  the  hotel 
proper  is  from  King 
street  througii  a  vesti- 
bule leading  into  a 
sipacious  rotuii  la  finish- 
ed with  marble  wains- 
cotting  and  maihogany 
trim,  and  extending  to  a 
height  of  two  stories. 
Heavy  columns  supjjort 
a  mezzanine  gallery 
which  overlooks  the 
public  space  on  all  four 
sides.  The  ceiling  has 
oi  namontal  plaster 
beams,  and  the  lighting 
fixtures  and  furnish- 
ings, consisting  of  heav- 
ily u|)holstered  settees 
and      chairs,     together 


with  plants  and  potted  ferns  and  rich  toned 
rugs,  serve  to  jjroduce  a  digniified  and  inviting 
general  efifect.  On  either  side  at  five  main  floor 
level  are  small  stores  with  frontages  on  the 
street  and  connecting  directily  to  the  hotel  lobby, 
while  at  the  rear  of  the  rotunda  is  a  large  din- 
ing room,  together  with  a  modern  grill  and  bil- 
liard rofom,  wQii'ch  practically  cornjiletes  the 
accommodation  on  this  floor. 

As  in  all  modern  buildings  of  this  type,  the 
Royal  Comraught  is  of  fireproof  dliaracter,  all 
parts  of  the  steel  skeleton  being  embedded  in 
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concrete.  Tlie  exterior  wasll's  are  of  interlocking 
tile,  faiced  with  Beiclford  stone  up  to  the  secon<l 
floor,  with  a  roitgh  textuire  brick  above,  the  two 
uppoT  stories  bcinji^  finished  in  arcthitectuTal 
terrH  cotta.  The  floors  are  of  four-in'c^h  concrete 
roinforee<l  wiitii  triangular  mesih  wiie,  and  de- 
siguetl  to  carry  150  lbs.  jier  S(iuare  foot  for  the 
main  floor  and  75  lbs.  for  all  other  floors.  The 
partitions  throughout  are  of  gypsum  blocks,  the 
windows  have  metal  sash,  and  fire  doors  opeu 
on  all  floors  into  an  enclosed  stairway  leading 
to  the  lower  vestibule. 

In  ad'dition  to  the  large  dining  room  and  the 
grill  on  the  miain  flooi',  i)rivate  dining  rooms  are 
l>rovided  on  the  mezzauiine,  on  wliich  also  is 
located  a  ladies'  retiring-  room  and  tllve  man- 
ager's office.  P^rom  this  level  the  connecting 
corridoi-  leads  acrosis  the  a'lley  to  the  ballroom, 
which  occupies  the  second  floor  of  the  rear 
buiildiing. 

Above  the  mezzanine  level  aH  floors  are 
taken  up  by  bcdi'ooms  of  which  there  are  over 
two  hundred,  averaging  twenty-siix  to  each  floor. 
These  looms  aie  e(]uipped  with  hot  and  cold 
running  water  and  individual  baths,  and  are 
pleasingly    decorated    with   delicate    wall   pat- 


terns, chintz  or  rep  hangings  and  tajH'stry 
upho'lstered  oliairs. 

Besides  the  main  entrance  under  the 
wrought  iron  marquiise  on  King  sitreet,  a  25  foot 
private  Street  leads  to  a  port  cochere  and  the 
ladies'  entrance  at  the  side  of  the  hotel. 

The  service  features  of  the  l)nilding  are  very 
complete.  The  main  ilining  room  is  in  Italian 
Renaissance  style,  with  crystal  pendant  liglits, 
soft  gray  and  white  tile  floor,  harmonizing  deco- 
rations, and  large  circular  liead  windows  which 
accentuate  the  height  of  the  room  and  give  a 
feeiling  of  stateliness  to  the  scheme.  In  the 
grill  room  the  wallls  are  panelled  in  (luartered 
oak  with  a  decorated  frieze  above,  the  flooi-  l)e- 
ing  in  red  quarry  tile. 

In  the  basement  are  located  the  kitchen  and 
steward's  store  room,  men's  toilet,  barber  shop, 
help's  diniing  room  and  lockers;  the  boilers  an<1 
engines,  fans,  refrigerating  plant,  water  heat- 
ers, vacuum  cleaning  machinery,  etc.,  being 
situated  undernealth  the  annex. 

Thorough  ventilation  is  assured  tliroughout 
the  building  in  the  installation  of  a  com])lete 
system  of  fans,  ducts  and  registers.  Tlie  ecjuip- 
ment  also  includes  two  passenger  elevators  and 
two  combined  freight  and  service  elevators,  as 
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well  as  a  modern  system  of  house  telephones 
and  simiilar  service  features. 

Special  attention  has  been  g'iven  to  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  annex  so  tliat  the  ballroom 
can  be  used  either  from  Main  street  independ- 
ent of  the  hotel,  or  from  the  hotel  by  the  corri- 
dor leading'  from  the  mezzanine  floor.  The 
scheme  of  the  ballroom  is  carried  out  lin  the 
Italian  Renaissance  style,  a  feature  being  a 
large  stage  at  one  end.  Wardrobe  and  toilet 
facilities  are  also  iirovided,  making  the  ball- 
room and  coirventiion  hall  a  completely  integral 
part  in  themselves.  A  servery  overlooking  the 
alley,  ami  a  modern  hotel  laundry,  are  also 
located  in  i-eaj-  building. 


Architectural    Refinements 

Few  of  us  fail  to  feel  real,  if  unexpressed, 
satisfaction  when  we  think  that  we  can  under- 
stand intellectual  })oints  better  than  our  fellows, 
and'  freijuently  such  a  feeling  will  lead  us  to 
accept  the  more  comjyiicated  of  two  explana- 
tions as  being  the  correct  one.  Were  it  not  for 
this,  authoiities  we  might  name  would  be 
blamed  for  being  unintelligible,  rather  than  ad- 


mired for  their  learning.  We  have  often  won- 
dered' whether  considerations  of  thiis  nature  do 
not  apply  to  many  of  the  conclusions  dr-awn  by 
the  scholars  and  writers  who  have  dealt  with 
the  refinements  of  Greek  architecture.  We  do 
not  question  that  such  refineimeiits  exist,  but 
have  frequently  doubted  whether  they  are  the 
result  of  elaborate  geometric  calculation,  or 
whether  it  is  not  more  reasonable  to  assume 
that  they  arise  from  aesthetic  instinct  of  a  very 
high  order.  If  we  have  to  bnild  a  semi-circular, 
segmental,  or  ))ointe(l  arch,  or  to  draAV  a  circu- 
lar moulding,  it  is  natural  to  use  compasses,  as 
it  is  the  simplest  and  readiest  way  of  obtainliiig 
what  we  require.  But  most  of  the  Greek  mould- 
ings are  described  as  being  iiyi)erbolic,  para- 
bolic, or  elliptical  in  section,  and  there  are  no 
easy  means  of  producing  them.  In  the  case  of 
the  echinus  of  a  Greek  Doric  capital,  is  it  not 
i-eifisonable  to  suppose  that  an  art^ist  drew  the 
curve  out  by  hand,  and  that  it  might,  when 
checked  by  careful  measurement,  be  found  to 
approximate  almost  exactly  to  a  <lefinite  conic 
outline?  And  again,  the  curvature  of  the  steps 
and  entablatures  of  a  temple  are  so  exceeilingly 
slight  that  they  are  likely  to  appear,  onineas- 
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nroiiK'ut,  to  1)1'  ic'ducibli' 
to  soiii;'  sul)tli'  j;-eoini'ti-ic 
curve,  when  in  reality  tlii'v 
Tuny  have  been  arrived  at 
by  far  simpler  means. 
Does  it  seem  (juite  prob- 
able that  men  who  jjos- 
sessed  the  asthetic  iusi,<>ht 
of  the  (ireeks  would  have 
felt  it  necessary  tt)  adopt 
the  elaborate  geometrical 
settiu'j:  out  which  we  attri- 
bute to  them?  The  alter- 
native theory  is  that  the 
Greeks  may  have  arrived 
at  the  results  we  have  dis- 
covered without  employ- 
ing the  means  we  attribute 
to  them,  but  that  it  is  luit- 
ural  that  careful  measure- 
ment should  fail  to  d's- 
CDver  deviations  sufti;'ient 
to  upset  the  solution, 
adopted  as  being  the  re- 
sult   of  discovery.    If   we 

were  setting  U])  an  ellipse  many  feet  long  it 
would  be  natural  to  employ  mechanical  means 
of  ensui  ing  absolute  accuracy.  When  drawing 
a  small  one,  it  would  be  eipially  natural  to  rely 
en  our  eye  alone,  nor  is  it  likely  that  close  meas- 
urement would  hj  suffi'.'ient  to  s'.iow  that  we  had 
bccMi  inaccurate  in  our  setting  out. 

As  it  is,  the  aio^epted  theories  seem  to  imply 
an  amalgamation  of  the  methods  of  a  scientist 
tracing  the  patli  of  a  comet  through  space  with 
the  most  i)rofound  a'sthetic  sense  ever  ijossessed 
by     man— a     combination 
which   seems   prima  facie 
an    unnatural     one.      We 
should  much  like  to  know 
what     tile      m;itlieniatical 
laws  of  chances  are  for  or 
against  such  coincidences, 
and    the    conclusions    ar- 
rived    w  o  u  1  d     probably" 
prove     or     disprove     the 
theories  which  we  are  i)os- 
sibly  too  inclined  to  accept 
because  they  are  ingenious 
and,  at  first  sight,  imnrol) 
able. 

The  evidences  iif  medisF- 
val  refinements  and  irreg- 
ularities rest  on  a  basis  of 
slighter  investigation  at 
present,  ])ut  at  the  same 
time  they  seem  to  l)e  more 
intrinsically  p  r  o  b  a  b  1  e, 
since  it  is  only  necessaiy 
to  assume  that  they  are 
etl'orts  to  convert  impres- 
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sions  found  l)y  I'xpeiieuci',  and  do  not  inx'olvc 
the  emyjloyment  of  delicate  geometric  means. 
Whether  they  will  finally  be  accepted  by 
all,  as  they  are  i)y  some,  as  [)ioved  facts, 
does  not  alter  the  j)()ssibility  that  they  may 
be  the  means  of  giving  add  tional  beauty, 
or  interest,  to  some  of  cur  modern  buildings. 
Tt  will  probably  be  easier  to  prove  whether  this 
is  so  by  actual  exi)eiiment  than  it  would  be  to 
establish  their  employment  in  the  buildings  of 

iConcIiidrrl  on  p-ry  !tt.) 
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Offices  of  Messrs.  Sproatt  &  Rolph, 
Architects,  Toronto 

Tliere  are  two  ways  lin  whicli  a  building  maj^ 
be  rendered  conspicuous.  It  may  be  made  so 
by  blatant  vulgarity  or  on  the  other  liand  it 
may  catch  the  eyes  of  the  passer  by  on  account 
of  its  restraint  and  nuxlesty. 

The  first  method  is  alas,  only  too  common, 
and  the  latter  unfortuiuitely  rare,  but  the  build- 
ing illustrated  herewith.  No.  36  North  Street, 
the  offices  of  ^lessa-s.  Si)roatt  '&  Rolph,  Archi- 
tects, is  an  excellent  exami)le  of  it.  The  fact 
that  the  building  is  set  back  from  the  ground 
line  and  that  its  forecourt  is  enclosed  by  a  hig^h 
iron  railing  empiiasizes  the  channing  simpli- 
oitj'  aiid  restraint  of  the  design  in  which  all  the 
qualities  which  go  to  make  architecture,  to  wit, 
colour,  texture,  and  form,  have  all  been  con- 
sidered. 

The  building  is  designed  in  the  Georgian 
style  and  shows  traces  both  of  the  old  countrj' 
origin  of  tluit  style  and  of  that  phase  of  it  gen- 
erally called  Colonial.  The  arrangement  of 
the  interior  may  be  seen  from  the  ]>lan,  and  it 
is  in  keepiuir  with  the  exterior,  with  one  ex- 
ception, and  that  a  notable  one.  The  libra ly 
has  been  designed  in  the  Tudor  stvle,  and  wi1:h 


its  oak  panelled  walls  and  bookcases,  molded 
plaster  ceiling,  and  cut  stone  lireplace,  and  mul- 
lioned  window  with  lead  lights,  forms  a  very  in- 
teresting example  of  that  style  adapted  to 
modem  needs. 

Another  feature  of  tlie  building  which  might 
be  noted  is  the  size  and  ample  lighting  of  the 
large  draughting  i-oom,  which  is  du{)licated  to 
a  similar  extent  on  the  floor  above. 

A.  CoT.POvs  Wooo. 


Placing  Responsibility  for   Safe 
Building  Construction 

At  the  fifth  aimual  incetiui;-  of  the  Building 
Officials'  Conference,  just  held  at  Pittsburgh, 
the  chief  topic  of  discussion  was  the  placing  of 
resiponsibility  for  safe  building  construction 
and  a  pi'oper  com])liance  with  laws  and  ordi- 
nances. Agreement  that  effort  should  be  made 
to  i)lace  that  responsibility  took  the  form  of  a 
resolution,  which  follows : 

"That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Building  Offi- 
cials' Conference  that  for  the  better  protection 
of  the  public  against  unsafe  and  illegal  building 
construction     suitable     legislation     should     be 
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t'lmt'tt'd  l)y  which  building  oju'iatioiis  siiall  be 
restricttnl  to  aixJiitects,  eng-incers,  biiihlers, 
suiH'rintciultMits  of  coiistriK'tioii  or  others  who 
have  by  proper  evidence  siiown  their  ability  or 
wvpacity  for  uiKlertakinu:  sucii  buihling  opera- 
tions, and  on  wliom  indivichial  responsibility  for 


;s  (•!!' 


plianee  with  the  hiws  rehitiiiu:  to  l)nil(rnii 
be  phicvti. 

A  joint  session  of  the  Confereni'e  and  tbe 
Xational  Brick  MannfaetnrerK'  Assoriation  met 
in  Pittsburgh  at  the  same  time.  Tiie  topic  of 
discussion   was   brick   woik,   and  centred   prin- 
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presentation  to  legislative  bodies  in  support  of 
such  legislation." 

"It  was  further  resolved,  that  the  secretary 
of  this  oi-gamization  be  directed  to  furnish,  at 
any  member,  copies  of  this  resolution  for 
the  safe  proseention  of  tlie  work  and  a  coni- 


cipally  around  a  paper  presented  by  C'ity  Archi- 
tect W.  W.  Pearse,  of  Toronto,  Canada,  on  cer- 
tain tests  of  bricks  and  brick  piers.  Other  in- 
teresting features  of  the  meeting  were  a  fire 
test  on  a  concrete  column  made  at  the  Bureau 
of  Standards. 
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Gasoline  Service  Stations 

The  ga.soluie  service  station  as  an  architec- 
tural entity,  considered  apart  from  the  })ub]ic 
garage  and  su])])!;.-  and  accessory  honse,  is 
something  com})aratively  recent.  Yet  in  the 
short  time  since  it  has  put  in  its  appearance  it 
has  multii)lie(l  rapidly  in  number,  marking 
cardinal  points  on  the  routes  of  travel  in  the 
principal  towns  and  cities  where  motorists  can 
replenish  tlieir  suijply  of  gasoline  and  lubri- 
cating oils  and  refill  deflated  tires. 

Serving  a  sjiecial  i)urpose  it  is  likewise  be- 
coming a  sj)e2ial  subject  for  architectural  con 
sideration,  and  in  many  of  the  service  stations 
now  being  erected 
there  are  unmis- 
takable indications 
which  show  the  de- 
velopment of  a 
unique  and  desir- 
able type  of  build- 
ing. This  is  seen 
mainly  in  the  ex- 
terior treatment 
rather  tluui  in  the 
plan  which  in  many 
cases  is  dictated  l)y 
an  "in"  and  "out" 
conci'ete  drive 
forming  a  passage- 
way l'<ir  motor  cars 
on  either  side  of 
the  service  pumps 


SEE:V1   -E     STATIO.N.     LETII  r.Kli™  iK,     ALTA. 


and  protected  by  a  roof  above,  in  some  in- 
stau'ses  the  driveway  extends  tlirough  from 
street  to  street,  and  in  other  cases  follows  a 
curvilinear  plan  whereby  the  cars  enter  and 
leave  the  building  by  the  same  thoroughfare. 
Lani])  standards,  as  a  rule,  are  placed  at  inter- 
vals along  the  approach,  and  grass  plots  and 
flower  beds  are  developed  whenever  the  condi- 
tions of  the  site  permit,  to  give  the  building  an 
attractive  setting. 

in  addition  to  the  covered  passageway  and 
the  ])umi)s,  the  accommodation  provides  an 
office  for  the  attendants,  and  windows  for  dis- 
play purposes,  and  separate  lavatories  for  both 
sexes.   The  gasoline  storage  tanks  are  installed 

beneath  the  floor 
'  area  where  pro- 
vision is  also  made 
for  a  steam  plant 
for  heating  and 
service  purposes. 

I'he  several  sub- 
.jects  illustrated, 
relating  to  struc- 
tures erected  by 
the  Imperial  Oil 
Company,  are  quite 
typical  of  the  char- 
acter of  service 
stations  being  es- 
talilished  in  Can- 
ada, and  show  the 
adaptation  of  simi- 
1  a  1- 1  y       designed 
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buildings  to  meet  the  physical  ilifferoiico.s  of 
various  sites. 

The  service  station  at  East  J^iberty,  Pitts- 
burg, constitutes  an  attractive  example  of  a 
building      fomiing 

the  central  feature      •  .-  - 

of  a  large  square. 
Tlie  design  is  ex- 
ecuted in  art'hitec- 
tural  terra  cotta, 
which  is  also  used 
for  enclosing  the 
various  pum])s  and 
tlie  low  walls  and 
1  a  m  ))  stantlardi? 
surrounding  the 
property,  thus 
making  the  scheme 
one  of  civic  im- 
portance and  sug- 
gesting ultimate 
possibilities  in  that 
direction. 


Elimination  of  Waste  Due  to 

Building   Codes 

Probably  the  most  tremendous  waste  in  build- 

ing    construction, 


SERVICE     STATION,     WINNIPEG, 
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says  the  "Amer- 
i  c  a  n  Architect," 
is  involuntary  and 
due  to  laws  regu- 
lating building  con- 
struction, existing 
in  the  form  of  state 
and  HI  u  n  i  (•  i  j)  a  I 
codes,  regulations 
o  f  factory  a  n  d 
labor  connnissions 
and  in  some  cases 
tire  prevention  bur- 
eaus. All  i)ersons 
who  are  interested 
in  building  con- 
.struction,  must  ex- 
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Pit  tlieir  utmost  ofForts  to  oorroct,  at  this  j)r(>- 
sc'iit  time,  tlioso  involuntary  wastes. 

The  preparation  and  enactment  of  buiklinji- 
codes  is  j^eiu'rally  a  slow  ])roeess,  being  usually 
in  the  hands  of  conunissons  or  committees  ap- 
pointed for  that  purpose.  The  personnel  of 
these  committees  is  often  unfortunate,  being 
dictated  by  political  or  private  interests  or  com- 
posed of  too  many  houest  and  well  intentioned 
l)ersons  whose  competency,  based  on  broad  ex- 
perience and  real  practical  knowledge,  is  ques- 


tioiuible.  Observation  shows  that  the  enacting 
Ixvdies  are  always  ready  to  adopt  the  conclusions 
of  such  committees  promptly  and  expeditiously 
and  without  ({uestion.  It  then  follows  that  such 
couunittees  should  be  composed  of  a  limited 
number  of  active  and  successful  men  who  are 
comj)clled,  by  the  demands  of  their  other  activi- 
ties, to  work  (juickly  and  reduce  the  code  to  a 
minimum  in  scope  and  size.  With  the  experi- 
ence in  these  matters  which  has  l)eeii  had,  there 
is  no  reason  whv  such  a  conunittee  shonld  not 
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formulate  a  code  in  three  inoiitlis  if  the  work 
was  liaixUed  with  the  same  expedition  that  ob- 
tains in  any  successful  private  enterprise.  Tiiese 
things  can  bo  done  if  the  desire  so  to  do  is  pres- 
ent. 

The  code  sliouhl  contain  only  the  mininiuin 
re(iuiienients  that  are  necessary  to  insure  that 
a  bnihlins'  is  structurally  safe  and  sanitary,  with 
adecpiate  provision  for  five-prevention  and  safe- 
ty to  life.  Following  anti(iuated  precedents, 
most  codes  are  specifications  in  effect,  long- 
winded  and  often    contradictory    in  their  i)ro- 
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hand,  building  codes  apparently  are  made  on  the 
hypothesis  that  architects  and  engineers  are  ab- 
solutely incomi)etent  to  direct  their  work  with- 
out minute  legal  restrictions  covering  every  de- 
tail of  a  structure.  And  this  in  the  face  of  the 
inspection  of  plans  and  specification  by  build- 
ing departmeiits  and  insi)ection  of  the  work  as 
it  is  constructed. 

A  code  should  be  so  made  that  it  can  be  re- 
vised as  fast  as  progi'cS'S  in  building  construc- 
tion takes  jdace.  This  is  l)est  accomplished  by 
a  body  authorized  to  i)ei'fonn  this  function,  sini- 
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visions.  It  seems  ridicuhius  that  a  law  should 
describe,  in  minute  and  verbose  detail,  how  mor- 
tar .should  be  mixed  or  shingles  laid.  These 
things  are  within  the  province  of  the  architect's 
activities  and  belong  in  his  ))lans  and  specifi- 
cations which  are  always  subject  to  the  ai)i)roval 
of  tile  l)nil(ling  departments. 

A  doctor  studies  medii-ine,  serves  rs  an  in- 
terne and  is  finally  licensed  to  i)ractice  in  a  legal 
manner— but  the  law  does  not  state  in  detail 
just  how  he  shall  perform  an  operation  or  write 
a  prescription.  Note  the  rapid  advances  in  the 
pi-actice  of  medicine  and  surgery.    On  the  other 


ihir  to  the  Board  of  St.uidards  and  Apjieals  in 
New  York  City  or  the  Commissions  that  gov- 
ern many  American  cities. 

When  the  art  of  constructing  with  reinforced 
concrete  was  in  its  infancy  in  this  country,  there 
were  no  codes  regulating  such  undertakings. 
I'nder  these  conditions  many  buildings  were 
erected  two  and  three  stories  high  and  were  later 
increased  to  five  and  six  stories  in  height.  The 
initial  designs  were  made  in  the  light  of  the  then 
available  knowledge  and  the  buildings  were  well 
l)uilt.    The  cities  in  which  these  buildings  stand 

(Concluded  on  page  92.) 
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Post-War  Housing 


Address   delivered    by    Mr.    Tlioinas 


Adams,    Town    Planning 
Royal  Architectural 


IT  is  unfortunate  that  Mr.  Whittaker.  who  is  a  very  close 
friend  of  mine,  and  an  able  speaker  on  the  subject, 
and  who  could  inform  you  so  well  as  to  what  is  being  done 
in  the  United  States,  has  found  it  impossible  to  be  present, 
r  am  sure  we  have  missed  a  treat,  but  I  hope  that  on  some 
future  occasion  he  will  be  able  to  fulfil  his  offer  to  come 
to  speak  to  you,  because  you  will  find  he  has  something 
very  important  to  say  which  will  interest  you  as  Canadians 
and  as  architects. 

The  question  of  po.st-war  housing,  on  which  we  were 
expected  to  jointly  address  you,  is  one  which  has  an 
entirely  different  character  in  the  United  States  from  what 
it  has  in  Canada,  and  as  Mr.  Whittaker  is  not  here.  I  may 
just  allude  to  that  difference. 

When  the  United  States  entered  the  war  they  found  it 
would  be  necessary  to  build  a  large  number  of  houses  in 
order  to  accommodate  the  men  who  were  engaged  in  ship- 
building plants  and  munition  plants  at  Bethlehem  and  other 
places  where  it  was  desirable  to  increase  the  output  of 
munitions,  and  last  year  they  passed  an  appropriation  of 
$190,000,000  for  the  purpose,  of  providing  housing  accom- 
modation in  those  various  places  where  ships  were  being 
built  and  munitions  were  being  manufactured. 

I  was  in  Washington  for  a  week,  at  the  request  of  the 
Secretary  of  Labor,  conferring  with  Mr.  Olmstead,  the 
Town  Planning  .\dvisor  of  that  Department,  and  numerous 
architects,  including  Mr.  Rus.sell  and  other  men  whose 
names  would  be  familiar  to  you,  on  the  question  of  their 
policy,  and  1  know  some  of  the  programme  which  they 
endeavored  to  carry  out. 

So  far  as  the  housing  part  of  that  ijrogranime  was  con- 
cerned, it  was,  unfortunately,  brought  to  a  jireniature  con- 
clusion before  they  were  able  to  carry  it  to  success.  The 
war  being  concluded,  and  most  of  the  houses  being  un- 
completed, they  were  unable  to  give  that  finishing  touch 
to  their  schemes  which  would  have  shown  the  extent  to 
which  the  organization  and  architectural  control  and 
Government  assistance  would  have  helped  to  provide  object 
lessons  in  the  way  of  model  housing  schemes  throughoiU 
the  United  States.  However,  they  carried  o;:':  several 
schemes  very  successfully,  including  Yorkshire,  and  Ports- 
mouth, near  Boston,  and  other  communities  which  have 
been  created  directly  for  the  purposes  of  war. 

The  stimulus  which  was  given  to  the  United  States 
Government  in  connection  with  that  policy  came  from 
Great  Britain.  Mr.  .\ckerman  accompanied  me  in  point 
of  time,  although  on  a  different  boat,  from  this  side  to 
Great  Britain,  in  October,  1917,  in  order  to  investigate 
what  was  being  done  there ;  and  we  came  back  within  two 
days  of  each  other,  and  arrived  on  this  side,  having  cov- 
ered the  same  itinerary  and  having  seen  the  same  work  in 
which  the  British  architects  were  engaged  in  the  way  of 
war  housing.  Since  then  Mr.  .\ckerman  has  been  an 
apostle  in  the  United  States  of  better  housing  condition.s. 
and  greater  architectural  control  over  housing  develop- 
ments, and  they  are  following  the  lead  of  Great  Britain  in 
the  matter  of  improving  housing  conditions. 

Going  back  to  the  origin  of  the  whole  movement  in  the 
United  States  and  Great  FJritain,  we  have  to  remember 
that  (ireat  Britain  itself,  for  the  first  year  or  two  of  the 
war,  did  not  realize  the  importance  of  providing  i)roper 
housing  accommodation  as  a  means  of  winning  the  war. 
\'ou  remember  that  for  the  first  year  and  a  half  Great 
Britain  was  not  sufficiently  equi])ped  with  munitions  and 
guns,  and  when  Mr.  Lloyd  George  was  made  Minister  of 
Munitions  he  at  once  appointed  a  committee  of  eminent 
scientists  to  investigate  the  problem  of  output  and  to  find 
what  was  the  best  means  of  increasing  the  output  of  the 
munitions  industry.     He  brought   .Mr.   Raymond    Unwin. 


-\dviser  to  ,the  Commission  of  Conservation,  Ottawa,  before  the 
Institute  of  Canada. 

whose  name  is  well  known  in  connection  with  housing, 
from  the  local  Government  Board  (where  he  had  gone  to 
succeed  me  when  I  came  to  Canada),  put  him  under  the 
.Minister  of  Munitions,  and  placed  him  in  charge  of  the 
housing  operations  for  war  purposes ;  and  Mr.  Unwin 
developed  several  model  towns  during  the  war  for  the 
purpose  of  helping  to  increase  the  output  of  munitions. 

They  were  not  building  those  model  communities,  or 
building  chuches,  or  building  community  settlements,  or 
building  in,stitutes,  or  laying  out  motlel  villages,  because 
they  wi.shed  during  the  war  to  carry  out  experiments  in 
better  housing,  but  they  did  it  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
increasing  the  output  of  munitions :  and  it  was  a  remark- 
able fact  that  shortly  after  the  disaster  last  April  they 
were  able  within  a  few  weeks  to  equip  the  British  armies 
in  I'rance  with  the  full  amount  of  munitions  they  required, 
notwithstanding  the  tremendous  losses  during  the  set-back 
we  had. 

I  cannot  take  up  your  time  in  describing  what  was  done, 
because  I  want  to  get  back  to  our  own  conditions  here, 
and  to  deal  with  the  circumstances  we  have  to  meet  in  this 
time  of  reconstruction. 

Mr.  .\ckerman  and  I  visited  Well  Hall  village  with  Mr. 
Baynes,  now  Sir  Frank  Baynes — for  you  see  they  confer 
the  honor  of  knighthood  upon  architects  in  the  old  country, 
because  they  recognize  that  art,  as  well  as  Commercial 
instinct  and  commercial  ability,  deserves  recognition.  We 
also  visited  other  villages,  including  Gretna  Green  in 
Scotland,  where  there  were  15,0(X)  people  living  on  land 
that  had  been  farm  land  two  years  before.  This  is  a  town 
occupied  by  LS,(KX)  people,  which  was  entirely  built  during 
the  war.  What  sort  of  a  town  was  it?  Shacks?  Were 
the  people  living  in  the  open  fields?  Were  there  no  gar- 
dens, or  no  churches?  Nothing  of  the  kind.  We  found 
that  the  roads  were  completed.  There  were  sewers  and 
water  mains,  and  brick  churches,  all  designed  and  com- 
pleted by  the  best  architects.  We  found  permanent  houses, 
an:l  everything  constructed  in  the  most  permanent  manner 
by  Mr.  Unwin  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Krickmer  as 
resident  architect. 

There  you  .see  the  proof,  that  Great  Britain  had  dis- 
covered, after  careful  investigation  into  the  question  and 
ctireful  calculation,  the  necessity  of  providing,  not  housing 
•  conditions,  but  of  giving  the  persons  who  live  in  the 
houses  a  sense  that  they  had  a  comfortable  roof  over 
their  heads,  and  also  some  opiwrtunity  of  cultivating  re- 
finement in  the  dwelling,  and  entering  into  the  spirit  of 
enjoyment — and  discovered  how  absolutely  essential  it  was 
to  build  a  properly  proix)rtioned  house  which  even  the 
gnorant  working  man  (if  you  may  call  him  ignorant  in 
the  sense  of  art)  comes  to  enjoy,  however  unconsciou.sIv, 
when  he  lives  in  such  surroundings. 

Those  things  w-ere  brought  home  no:  as  an  attempt  to 
administer  to  the  enjoyment  those  people  might  have  in 
art,  but  because  it  was  realized  that  the  contentment  of  the 
workingman,  his  efliciency  as  a  worker,  his  capacity  to 
produce  shells  and  explosives  during  the  war  were  to  a 
very  large  extent  dependent  upon  the  comfort  of  his  sur- 
roundings, the  standard  of  his  housing  accommodation, 
and  the  opportunities  that  were  given  for  him  and  his 
family  to  secure  satisfactory  means  of  social  intercourse. 

We  found  there  a  i)icture  palace  erected  in  a  few 
weeks,  and  the  proceeds  of  the  entertainments  were  used 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  other  means  of  recreation. 
There  was  a  large  dance  hall,  which  could  be  used  for 
gymnasium  exercises  during  the  day,  and  which  had  been 
built  in  six  weeks.  This  was  a  brick  building,  roofed  with 
slate.  We  went  through  all  the  buildings  in  course  of 
erection,  and  saw  that  there  was  no  attempt  made  to  deal 
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with  the  problem  in  ;i  temporary  way — and  this  was  what 
inspired  Mr.  Ackerman. 

I  have  been  tempted  to  say  a  little  more  about  this  than 
I  intended,  because  Mr.  Ackerman  went  back  to  the  United 
States  full  of  enthusiasm  in  regard  to  what  he  had  seen  of 
what  was  being  done  in  (ireat  Britain. 

I  feel  as  one  who  is  a  British  citizen — because  in  Can- 
ada we  are  proud  to  be  British  citizens.  We  ought  to 
recognize  the  merit  which  comes  from  taking  the  initiative 
in  a  matter  of  this .  kind,  and  from  actually  giving  the 
leadership  to  a  great,  proud,  independent  people  like  those 
who  live  to  the  south  of  us. 

Coming  now  to  ourselves  and  the  comparison  between 
otir  own  conditions  and  the  conditions  in  the  United  States, 
I  think  my  friends  from  the  south  who  have  .studied  this 
question  will  realize  that  we  are,  perhaps,  proceeding  on 
rather  better  lines  than  they  have  done.  Congress  was 
practically  forced  into  giving  this  money  for  the  purpose 
of  helping  to  win  the  war.  There  was  no  illusion  alwut 
their  attitude.  They  did  not  want  particularly  to  help 
improve  housing  conditions  by  means  of  Federal  aid — 
that  was  a  matter  of  private  enterprise,  and  was  not  a 
matter  for  Congress,  but  if  for  the  purpose  of  winning  the 
war  Congress  .should  provide  the  money,  why,  it  would 
provide  it. 

They  set  up  an  expensive  organization,  and  proceeded 
to  build  a  large  number  of  houses.  That  of  course  was 
during  the  war.  Since  then  the  men  who  have  been  asso- 
ciated with  this  work  have  had  a  rather  sad  disa])pointment 
in  that  Congress  has  decided  to  stop  all  housing,  and  has 
actually  insisted  that  many  of  the  houses  which  are  more 
than  half  finished  shall  not  be  completed  because  it  is 
against  their  policy  to  build  for  purposes  of  peace. 

Observe  that  as  a  policy  the  housing  .schemes  in  the 
United  States  up  to  date  are  purely  war  housing,  not  post- 
war housing  at  all,  and  men  like  Mr.  Whittaker  and  Mr, 
.Ackerman  are  .striving  to  influence  their  fellow  citizens  to 
bring  in  a  reconstruction  [wlicy  that  will  deal  with  housing 
after  the  war. 

GREAT  Britain's  programme. 
Now,  what  is  our  own  mother  country  doing  in  the 
matter  at  the  present  time?  They  have  built  those  war 
villages,  but  they  do  not  intend  to  stop  there.  They  have 
come  to  the  not  very  remarkable  conclusion  that  what  is 
good  for  winning  the  war  is  also  good  for  jjcace — that 
what  is  good  for  making  munitions,  is  also  good  for  mak- 
ing blankets,  and  woolens,  or  operating  mines.  In  other 
words,  what  is  good  policy  for  winning  the  war.  is  also 
good  policy  to  carry  on  in  times  of  peace. 

I I  it  happens  to  be  that  during  the  time  of  war  the 
making  of  munitions  can  he  increased,  the  efficiency  of  the 
worker  can  be  increased,  his  contentment  improved,  and 
better  results  obtained,  why  is  it  not  logical  that  it  should 
not  be  the  same  in  time  of  peace?  If  a  slum  does  not  help 
you  to  make  shells,  will  it  help  you  to  make  steel,  or  build 
ships,  or  do  anything  else  worth  doing?  What  is  sound 
for  the  time  of  war  in  a  matter  of  this  kind  is  surely  sound 
for  the  time  of  peace. 

If  you  agree  with  that  conclusion,  inevitably  you  reach 
the  other  one.  that  the  slum  and  all  it  contains  and  all  it 
produces  is  bad  business,  it  is  not  a  question  of  sentiment. 
The  slum  is  not  goo<l  business  from  an  economical  point 
of  view,  and  it  is  improper  from  the  point  of  view^  of  a 
Christian  civilization.  It  is  the  antithesis  of  those  prin- 
ciples for  which  we  have  been  standing  during  the  past 
four  years. 

That  is  the  question  which  is  put  up  to  Britain  to-day, 
and  that  is  the  reason  why  they  say,  "We  are  going  to 
invest  u\)  to  one  thousand  million  dollars  to  solve  this 
problem,  and  we  will  face  the  possibility  of  losing  one- 
third  of  it.  We  will  not  spend  the  money  on  housing 
schemes  designed  by  contractors  or  by  small  men  in  their 
ow^n  localities,  but  we  will  employ  the  best  architects  in 


the  country."  .And  the  Mousing  Committee  says  that 
every  housing  scheme  .should  be  designed  under  the  liest 
architectural  advice  as  a  preliminary  condition  to  invest- 
ing money  in  such  schemes. 

The  architect  in  Great  Britain  has  come  forward,  and 
has  proved  his  capacity  to  deal  with  this  jjroblem.  He  has 
shown  that  it  is  not  merely  a  question  of  business,  but  that 
it  is  to  him  a  matter  of  social  interest.  He  has  shown  that 
he  knows  and  appreciates  the  psychological  question  of 
providing  houses  for  the  poor  people. 

He  cannot  build  a  $2,.S()()  house  and  make  a  profit  out 
of  it,  but  he  can  provide  a  design  for  a  series  or  group  of 
houses  in  which  variation  is  secured  by  some  slight  change 
in  the  doors,  or  the  windows,  and  in  which  he  attempts  to 
secure,  by  grouping,  by  ))roi)er  elevation  in  relation  to  the 
site  itself,  by  the  groujiing  in  mass  in  a  number  of  com- 
monplace buildings,  where  he  gets  a  good  effect  merely 
by  the  application  of  a  little  bit  of  personality. 

In  a  case  of  that  kind  you  get  the  interest  of  architects 
and  the  necessity  of  architects  so  i)roved  to  the  public  mind 
and  to  the  i>olitician  that  they  have  come  to  recognize  the 
fact  tiiat  the  question  cainiot  be  solved  without  the  archi- 
tect. 

I  come  now  to  our  own  conditions,  and  here  I  feel  there 
is  a  lack  of  appreciation  of  the  architect  on  the  part  of 
the  public,  and  a  lack  of  appreciation  of  what  is  necessary 
to  satisfy  the  public  on  the  part  of  the  architect.  I  am 
perfectly  frank  with  you  alx)ut  this  question,  and  I  would 
not  say  what  I  have  to  say  unless  I  was  speaking  to  archi- 
tects. In  connection  with  this  matter  we  want  to  have  the 
architect  not  only  dealing  w^ith  those  housing  propositions, 
but  we  want  him  to  show  his  ap])reciation  of  the  social 
aspects  of  that  proposition.  We  want  him  to  look  at  it 
not  only  as  a  business  matter,  but  as  a  matter  in  which  he 
is  to  make  the  contribution  of  the  citizen  and  the  con- 
tribution which  is  the  best  that  is  in  him,  subject,  of  course, 
to  him  getting  a  reasonable  compensation  for  the  services 
he  gives. 

STANDARDIZATION. 

It  is  obviously  impossible  to  design  small  houses  fot 
the  working  classes,  and  make  it  a  business  success. 
There  mu.st  be  .some  organization,  some  attempt  at  secur- 
ing a  reasonable  degree  of  standardization. 

There  are  objections  on  the  part  of  many  architects  to 
standardization,  if  it  means  building  all  the  houses  alike. 
If  it  were  reduced  to  that,  for  my  part,  I  would  rather 
have  one  standard  pattern  of  a  house  designed  by  a  good 
architect  repeated  over  and  over  again,  than  have  the 
abortions  we  have  at  the  present  time  prcKluced  in  the 
name  of  change  all  over  the  cities  for  workmen's  houses. 
Better  that  you  should  have  a  good  standardized  pattern 
than  a  series  of  a  thousand  different  patterns  created  with- 
out any  sense  of  proportion  or  any  proper  sense  of  design. 

There  is  surely  some  middle  course,  and  we  can  surely 
get  some  improvement  in  the  matter  of  design  of  our 
houses.  If  we  go  into  the  question,  [  think  we  will  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  needs  some  (lovernment  assistance 
in  order  to  secure  the  necessary  help  for  the  architect  and 
for  the  other  craft.smen  in  producing  what  is  needed. 

The  Dominion  of  Canada  had  no  war  housing  pro- 
gramme like  the  United  States;  it  had  no  war  housing 
programme  like  Great  Britain.  As  things  developed,  there 
really  was  not  very  much  necessity  for  such  a  programme. 
Our  housing  conditions  during  the  war  were,  compara- 
tively speaking,  not  much  worse  than  before  the  war.  The 
overcrowding  was  not  substantially  increased,  except  due 
to  the  fact  that  building  was  decreased  and  that  there  was 
a  drift  of  population  from  one  centre  to  another.  On  the 
whole,  however,  we  might  probably  have  diverted  labor 
from  absolute  production  without  etifecting  a  verv  great 
deal  of  improvement  in  the  conditions. 

Although  we  had  no  war  housing  programme,  we  have 
this  advantage  in  comparison  with  the  United  States,  that 
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we  have  a  post-war  programme.  We  recognize  that 
although  it  was  not  absokitely  necessary  to  build  houses 
during  the  war,  we  are  going  to  take  part  in  reconstruc- 
tion, not  only  from  the  point  of  view  of  improving  our 
industries,  but  from  the  point  of  view  of  improving  the 
conditions  of  the  home  people. 

The  reconstruction  programme  of  the  Dominion  Gov- 
ernment, and  of  the  Provincial  Governments,  appears  to 
be  directed  towards  improving  social  conditions,  as  well  as 
to  improving  the  front  trenches  of  the  industrial  organiza- 
tion on  which  our  civic  stability  is  built  up.  And,  this  is 
a  very  sound  thing.  When  Hindenburg  had  his  front  line 
trenches  firmly  manned,  and  his  guns  properly  placed,  he 
suddenly  'broke  down  last  autumn,  not  'because  he  could  not. 
for  a  time  at  any  rate,  have  maintained  the  fight,  but 
because  of  the  social  organization  behind  his  front  line 
trenches  going  to  pieces. 

In  our  industrial  organization  we  have  been  too  prone 
to  imagine  that  the  front  line  trenches  of  capital  and  of 
organization  of  our  industries  are  sufficient,  but  we  have 
to  build  up  our  successful  industrial  organization  on  the 
basis  of  a  sound  social  condition  among  the  people  who 
are  working  in  those  industries.  We  have  to  get  con- 
tentment among  the  people  behind  the  trenches ;  they  have 
to  be  satisfied  that  they  are  getting  a  fair  deal.  We  have 
to  make  them  partners  in  the  whole  business,  if  we  are 
going  to  have  stability  and  permanence  in  this  new  country. 
We  are  prone  to  blame  many  of  those  who  live  under 
those  bad  housing  conditions.  Here  again  initiative  and 
organization  and  an  object  lesson  are  needed  from  some 
body  that  can  deal  with  the  matter,  like  a  Government. 

The  national  Government  has  otifered  twenty-five  mil- 
lion dollars  at  five  per  cent,  to  initiate  this  movement.  It 
is  setting  up  a  small  organization  to  assist  with  the  prep- 
aration of  some  model  designs,  and  to  make  investigations 
into  a  few  of  the  problems  that  need  to  be  investigated — 
for  instance,  how  can  we  reduce  the  amount  of  fuel  neces- 
sary to  heat  the  small  workingman's  home?  At  present, 
because  of  bad  construction,  bad  design  and  bad  planning, 
we  waste  one  hundred  and  five  thousand  tons  of  fuel  a 
year  in  this  country.  We  want  to  discover  the  extent  to 
which  we  can  reduce  our  enormous  fire  loss  by  proper 
construction.  In  this  country  we  pay  about  $3  a  head  more 
than  they  do  in  Swe<len,  where,  throughout  the  country, 
wooden  homes  are  quite  common. 

WIDE  STREETS  .\S   .\  DETERRENT  TO   HOUSING. 

We  want  to  reduce  the  expense  which  we  are  incurring 
now  on  wasted  mileage  of  roads  of  unnecessary  width.  It 
is  a  fact  (although  it  is  very  hard  for  Canadians  to  believe 
it)  that  wide  roads  produce  overcrowding  and  congestion, 
in.stead  of  relieving  it.  If  you  spend  too  much  money  on 
your  roads,  you  have  not  enough  to  spend  on  your  houses. 
You  have  not  enough  to  build  a  sanitary  home  for  a  work- 
ingman  if  first  you  must  spend  $1,500  for  the  site  on  which 
to  build  it. 

Mr.  Dalzell,  the  assistant  engineer  of  the  city  of  Van- 
couver, showed  that  in  a  workingmen's  ward  it  cost  the 
city  of  Vancouver,  plus  the  owner  of  the  land,  plus  the 
person  who  was  building  the  house.  $3,0(K)  a  lot  of  50  feet 
frontage  for  the  land,  the  pavement,  the  sidewalk,  the 
.sewer,  the  water  main  and  the  school  before  a  brick  was 
actually  put  down  to  build  a  home  on  that  land. 

How  can  it  be  done,  and  how  can  the  architect  build 
a  home  for  a  workingman  if  the  workingman  has  first  of 
all  to  pay  interest  on  $3,000  before  he  can  start  to  build? 
There  is  absolute  waste  going  on  in  the  development  of 
the  land,  as  well  as  in  speculation  in  the  land. 

We  have  speculation  in  land  all  round  Montreal — the 
island  is  covered  with  undeveloped  vacant  lots,  and  large 
expen,ses  are  being  incurred  in  putting  down  streets,  pave- 
ments and  sidewalks  to  develop  that  land.  Investigation 
Afould  probably  reveal  that  on  this  island  there  are  local 
improvements  carried  out  so  much  in  excess  of  what  is 


actually  needed  for  immediate  requirements,  that  if  they 
were  all  consolidated,  everybody  would  have  a  pavement 
to  walk  upon,  there  would  be  no  muddy  streets,  there  would 
be  a  sufficiency  of  sewers  to  provide  for  future  develop- 
ment, and  you  could  have  avoided  spending  perhaps  tens 
of  thousands  of  dollars  on  unnecessary  water  mains.  But, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  we  congest  our  cities,  and  owing 
to  the  fact  that  we  spread  them  out  in  scattered  lots  in  the 
outside  country,  we  have  to  provide  many  miles  of  pave- 
ment, many  miles  of  sidewalk,  many  miles  of  sewer  and 
many  miles  of  water  mains  more  than  necessary,  and  that 
is  one  of  the  principal  reasons  for  the  almost  unbearable 
taxation  in  our  cities. 

The  extent  to  which  that  burden  is  creating  present 
financial  difficulties  in  our  civic  administrations  is  not 
realized,  but  it  is  at  the  root  of  much  of  the  trouble. 

The  city  treasurer  of  the  city  of  Toronto  says  that 
about  one-half  of  their  taxes  are  due  to  the  system  of 
carrying  on  local  improvements. 

Every  citizen  in  the  city  of  Edmonton  has  to  pay  $60 
tax  this  year  for  municipal  purposes,  as  against  an  aver- 
age of  $9.15  for  the  whole  of  England  with  all  its  slums 
and  all  its  difficulties  and  with  all  its  bad  conditions  to  be 
removed  and  paid  for.  Now,  Edmonton  is  only  an  extreme 
case  of  the  conditions  you  have  on  Montreal  Island. 

No  Government  housing  policy  can  ever  be  successful 
which  begins  and  ends  with  the  architectural  aspect  of  the 
question.  You  must  deal  with  the  land  question,  and  until 
you  deal  effectively  with  the  land  question,  the  architect 
will  always  have  to  take  a  back  seat,  and  it  will  always 
be  said:  "We  cannot  afford  to  pay  an  architect  to  help  us 
design  a  house,  because  we  have  spent  all  our  money  on 
unnecessary  and  badly  placed  roads,  sewers,  water  mains 
and  so  on — in  order  to  have  a  beautiful  vestibule  to  get  to 
a  house  which  we  cannot  afford  to  build — a  beautiful 
avenue  which  will  lead  us  to  a  vacant  lot  on  which  we 
hope  to  see  a  house."  We  should  town  plan  our  cities  as 
a  preliminary  to  making  proper  housing  schemes. 

TOWN    PLANNING   AS   A    NECESSARY    PRELIMINARY. 

The  housing  question  is  a  question  of  providing  a  place 
of  shelter  for  the  man  who  is  engaged  in  the  industries  of 
the  city.  There  are  three  things  required:  the  home,  the 
means  of  getting  from  the  home  to  the  place  the  man 
works,  and  the  place  where  he  works — housing,  transit,  and 
industry. 

In  deaHng  with  the  housing  problem,  you  must  deal 
with  the  question  of  transit,  and  in  dealing  with  the  ques- 
tion of  transit,  you  must  deal  with  the  street  planning 
system.  You  have  to  plan  your  residential  areas,  and  youi 
factory  areas,  and  your  business  sections  with  proper 
regard  to  each  other,  and  with  a  view  to  securing  proper 
efficiency  in  your  general  civic  administration,  and  we  are 
going  to  face  a  serious  difficulty  in  the  future  in  connec- 
tion with  the  cost  of  civic  administration,  unless  we  apply 
our  minds  to  this  question. 

THE    NECESSITY    OK    PROPER    SURVEYS. 

But,  even  the  planning  must  be  preceded  by  something. 
You  do  not  know  the  city  of  Montreal ;  nobody  does. 
^'ou  have  not  a  projier  map  of  the  city  of  Montreal.  There 
is  no  proper  regional  survey  of  this  city  and  its  surround- 
ing.s.  I  do  not  want  to  be  always  taking  England  as  an 
example,  but,  as  you  know,  you  can  go  into  an  English 
city  and  buy  a  piece  of  land  from  the  Ordnance  Survey 
Map.  Vou  can  go  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  and  for  three 
shillings  buy  a  sheet  of  pai)er  on  which  there  will  be  de- 
lineated the  actual  physical  topogra])hical  conditions  of 
the  territory  which  is  included  in  that  map,  and  looking 
at  that  map  you  can  determine  the  acreage  of  each  field, 
the  iwsition  of  each  hedge  and  each  ditch.  You  can  see 
the  land  that  is  marshy;  you  can  see  the  railways,  and 
count  the  number  of  feet  in  the  embankments,  or  in  the 
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cuttings.     Tin-   accuracy   of  that   mai)   is   almost    licyoiul 

belief. 

I  had  occasion  to  go  to  ninety  different  places  in  Kn(i- 
lanil  to  hold  enquiries  into  town  planning  schemes,  and  1 
never  really  needed  to  visit  one  of  them  in  order  to  know 
the  character  of  the  country.  I  could  tell  in  my  office 
exactly  the  number  of  houses  along  a  particular  road,  as 
well  as  the  grade  of  the  road.  There  were  spot  levels 
every  ten  or  fifteen  yards,  and  bench  marks  all  over  from 
which  they  were  taken.  I  could  see  from  the  maj)  the 
exact  conditions  with  which  1  was  to  deal. 

The  first  thing  we  want  here  in  order  to  get  down  to 
this  land  question  is  to  have  our  survey  made,  and  have 
proper  town  planning  schemes  dealing  with  the  whole  of 
this  island,  for  instance,  and  then  the  solution  of  the 
housing  jirohlem  may  be  met  in  a  really  satisfactory  way. 
Hut,  of  cour.se,  we  cannot  wait  for  that,  and  we  are  trying 
to  get  the  Quebec  Government  to  take  action  now.  1 
believe  it  is  suggested  that  a  Town  Planning  Act  is  likely 
to  be  discussed  at  the  coming  session  of  the  Quebec 
Legislature. 

Xow,  what  is  the  house  it.self?  The  house  does  not 
consist  of  a  building;  it  is  a  piece  of  land,  plus  certain 
local  improvements,  ]>lus  the  structure  which  is  erected  on 
the  land.  There  are  three  elements  to  it.  We  are  often 
unal)le  to  provide  a  healthy  dwelling  because  we  waste  too 
much  on  the  means  of  getting  to  it,  building  unnecessary 
roads,  and  developing  the  land  in  the  wrong  way.  There- 
fore, I  maintain  we  should  consider  these  three  elements 
together. 

If  a  working  man  can  afford  to  pay  $20  a  month,  he 
should  only  pay  a  certain  proportion,  say  one-eighth,  for 
the  bare  land ;  another  proportion,  not  more  than  one- 
eighth,  for  the  local  improvements ;  and  the  remainder 
should  go  for  the  house. 

The  house  should  be  sanitary,  healthy,  light  and  airy. 
There  should  be  proper  provision  not  only  for  shelter,  but 
for  bringing  up  a  family  under  healthy  conditions.  In 
these  days  we  cannot  be  like  Robinson  Crusoe,  content 
with  a  simple  cover  for  our  heads.  We  have  to  provide 
the  means  of  getting  the  necessities  for  efficiency,  as  well 
as  the  necessities  for  existence.  We  must  provide  the 
means  for  happiness  and  contentment,  as  well  as  the 
necessities  for  a  bare  living.  We  must  also  regulate  the 
cost  to  correspond  with  the  amount  the  man  can  afford 
to  ])ay. 

The  question  of  house  planning,  the  cost  of  the  land, 
and  the  cost  of  the  local  improvements  are  all  inseparably 
bound  together.  A  great  deal  of  investigation  and  careful 
study  into  the  house  it.self  are  required,  and  a  great  deal 
of  investigation  into  where  the  house  should  be  erected  is 
also  required.  There  should  be  a  committee  of  this  insti- 
tute helping  and  assisting  the  Government,  without  re- 
muneration. 

There  is  no  intention  to  take  the  brains  of  any  body  of 
men  and  misuse  them  in  any  way.  In  England  they  have 
found  it  to  the  advantage  of  the  profession  to  hold  a  com- 
petition all  through  the  country,  for  the  best  house,  and 
the  man  who  was  associated  with  me  in  Letchworth  Gar- 
den, Mr.  Krickmer  (who  started  his  profession  in  the 
way  of  designing  small  houses  for  men  who  could  not 
afford  to  pay  more  than  $8  or  $10  a  month),  succeeded 
in  getting  the  first  prize  against  all  England  for  the  de- 
signing of  the  best  cottage  for  the  workingman. 

There  is  not  an  architect  who  will  not  admit  that  in 
Canada  we  have  not  had  sufficient  inducement  in  this 
direction  for  an  architect  to  give  his  brains  to  this  par- 
ticular branch  of  the  profession.  There  must  be  some- 
thing to  induce  them  to  put  forward  their  best  efiforts  and 
skill  in  designing  the  most  suitable  houses  for  workingmen. 

DETACHED    HOUSE    .MOST    DESIRABLE    AND    ECONOMICAI,    TYPE. 

One  thing  which  was  brought  out  in  connection  with 
the  investigations  made  on  the  other  side,  and  which  will 


l)e  interesting  to  you,  1  think,  is  this.  In  a  report  which 
has  been  pro<luced  by  the  (jovernmcnt,  signc<l  by  some 
eminent  architects,  such  as  Unwin,  and  Webb,  it  is  stated 
that  on  the  whole  it  does  not  pay  to  build  a  tenement,  or 
even  a  two-Hat  cottage — that  the  house  which  is  most 
economical  in  the  long  run  is  the  dwelling  built  on  its 
own  separate  i)iece  of  land,  with  a  separate  door,  with 
two  stories,  three  bedrooms  alKDVe  and  the  two  living  rooms 
below.  It  may  be  semi-detached,  or  in  a  group  of  four, 
or  six. 

"Hut,"  somelx)dy  says,  "what  about  our  expensive  land 
in  the  centres  of  the  cities?"  If  you  study  that  question 
you  will  see  how  far  the  tenement  produces  land  values 
as  well  as  the  land  values  produce  the  tenement. 

TENEMEMEN'T  HOUSES  AND  LAND  VALUES. 

Berlin  is  a  city  of  tenements.  Five  hundred  and  ninety- 
four  out  of  every  thousand  |)eo])le  live  in  buildings  of  five 
stories  and  over.  Sixty-five  per  cent,  of  the  people  in 
Herlin  live  in  houses  of  two  rooms  and  less.  Contrary 
to  the  imagination  of  some  as  to  German  efficiency,  Berlin 
is  one  of  the  worst  housed  cities  in  Europe;  and  there  is 
some  connection,  I  think,  between  that  and  what  Macaulay 
said,  that  the  people  who  would  destroy  European  civiliza- 
tion were  not  the  wild  savages,  but  the  Huns  and  vandals 
of  the  slums  of  the  big  cities. 

In  Berlin,  in  1910,  you  could  go  into  blocks  of  six  tiers 
of  tenements,  five  of  which  were  facing  on  the  courts 
behind  the  streets,  only  one  facing  the  main  street,  and 
that  was  the  only  one  the  tourist  saw  when  he  was  taken 
around  to  see  the  beautiful  facades  and  the  beautiful 
efficiency  of  the  German  Government. 

When  the  time  came  for  the  real  test  to  be  made,  only 
nineteen  per  cent,  of  the  boys  of  Berlin-born  parents  were 
fit  for  military  service. 

There  is  practically  no  city  where  land  is  dearer  than 
the  tenement  city.  Go  to  Edinburgh  and  you  will  pay 
twice  or  three  times  as  much  for  land  as  in  Birmingham, 
or  London — Birmingham  with  850,000  inhabitants,  and 
London  with  7,000,000  inhabitants. 

Not  only  do  high  land  values  produce  the  tenement,, 
but  if  you  build  tenements  you  will  go  on  producing  the 
complement  of  high  land  values.  We  must  try  to  break 
this  evil  complement  between  the  two  things,  and  the  only 
way  is  to  encourage  the  building  of  the  cottage  rather  than 
of  the  tenement,  and  only  fly  to  those  high  tenements  when 
we  are  forced  to  do  it;  recognizing  all  the  time  that  in 
cities  like  Stockholm,  and  Berlin  and  Bu<lapest  and  other 
cities  in  Austria  and  Germany,  we  find  that  corresponding 
to  the  high  tenement  there  is  the  dear  land  and  the  de- 
terioration among  the  people. 

Xow,  how  does  this  interest  the  architect  ?  I  want  to 
try  to  show^  the  architect  the  imi>ortance  of  devoting  his 
attention  to  the  small  house,  rather  than  to  the  planning 
of  a  small  flat  in  the  tenement  building. 

The  question  of  Government  housing  has  some  bearing 
on  this  question  of  the  kind  of  house  that  should  be  en- 
couraged. What  should  we  encourage?  If  the  Dominion 
Government  ofifers  money  for  the  purpose  of  building 
houses,  should  we  say  it  is  for  detached,  or  semi-detached 
dwellings?  Should  we  encourage  the  one  against  the 
other  ?  I  think  you  will  find  the  tendency  will  be  to  en- 
courage the  development  of  the  single  home,  whether  it 
be  the  detached  dwelling  or  the  semi-detache<l  dwelling, 
or  the  row  of  four  or  six;  and  I  feel  that  discretion  should 
be  allowed  the  architect  in  suggesting  what  is  best  for  a 
given  place  under  a  given  set  of  circumstances.  At  the 
.same  time  the  home  which  a  man  can  enter  from  his  own 
front  door,  where  he  can  have  a  little  piece  of  a  garden 
to  himself  will  be  the  thing  which  the  Government  will 
endeavor  to  encourage  in  all  our  cities;  and  if  land  is  too 
dear,  it  must  come  down.  The  question  of  high  land  values 
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must  not  stand  in  the  way  of  the  proper  housing  of  the 
people. 

TRANSPORTATION. 

There  is,  of  course,  the  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
there  are  certain  cities  which  are  unsuitable  for  that  class 
of  house.  Where  the  land  is  too  valuable  for  that  class 
of  house,  it  must  be  used  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is 
more  valuable.  Town  planning  helps  to  solve  the  difficulty. 
because  if  you  divide  the  town  into  residential  areas,  and 
manufacturing  areas,  and  business  areas,  and  if  you  have 
the  means,  are  you  not  going  to  solve  the  problem  by 
transportation? 

New  York  has  spent  millions  of  dollars  in  improving 
its  system  of  transportation,  and  the  president  of  the 
underground  system  informs  us  that  in  1925  it  will  be 
unable  to  cope  with  the  increased  population  which  will  be 
occupying  the  downtown  district  of  New  York. 

Boston  has  increased  its  fares  to  eight  cents.  Montreal, 
and  other  cities,  are  facing  the  same  problem — not  because 
the  trams  are  not  full,  but  because  they  are  all  congested 
at  the  wrong  time,  because  the  efficiency  of  the  system 
has  not  been  properly  considered,  for  the  reason,  for  one 
thing,  that  our  street  railway  system  has  grown  up  by 
accretion,  and  the  compelling  power  of  the  real  estate 
owner  drawing  it  out  to  the  suburbs,  instead  of  according 
to  any  sound  system  or  plan  in  the  interests  of  the  com- 
munity as  a  whole. 

We  have  no  system  to  work  to,  although,  to  a  certain 
extent  the  interests  behind  the  street  railways  have  done 
their  best  in  the  way  of  providing  a  system  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  people.  At  the  same  time,  in  the  absence 
of  a  proper  scheme  of  development  and  proper  considera- 
tion to  the  laying  out  of  the  surrounding  districts,  there 
can  be  no  efficiency  of  street  railway  systems,  and  there 
must  be  a  time  when  you  will  have  congestion,  plus  in- 
creased cost  of  transportation. 

I  used  to  be  told  "If  you  spread  the  people  out  over  the 
surrounding  territory — if  you  do  not  build  tenements — 
you  will  ruin  our  street  railways.  We  must  have  conges- 
tion to  make  them  pay.'*  As  a  matter  of  fact,  to-day  con- 
gestion is  absolutely  the  worst  enemy  of  the  street  rail- 
way, which  cannot  carry  the  passengers  when  a  certain 
stage  of  congestion  is  reached,  and  the  result  is  they  are 
blocked,  and  held  up,  and  the  street  railway  cannot  be 
made  to  pay  at  five  cents  to-day  as  well  as  when  there  was 
less  congestion.  In  other  words,  extreme  congestion  is 
worse  than  scattering  the  population  too  widely.  Neither 
extreme  crowding  nor  undercrowding  is  sound.  It  should 
be  a  regular,  even  development,  so  that  you  will  have 
Montreal,  for  instance,  not  jumping  out  in  spots,  but,  as 
the  Montreal  "Star"  so  well  put  it,  rolling  out  evenly  to 
the  suburbs,  where  your  whole  system  of  transportation, 
and  sewer,  and  water  mains,  and  roads  will  follow  grad- 
ually, instead  of  jumping  out  and  wasting  miles  and  miles 
of  all  those  facilities. 

Here  is  where  the  question  becomes  of  interest  to 
architects.  If  you  have  to  build  Westmounts  for  working- 
men,  here  is  an  opportunity  of  showing  your  genius,  not  to 
build  a  single  workingman's  house,  but  to  build  a  whole 
community.  Why  should  not  the  workingman  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  proper  houses  as  well  as  the  people  who  are 
rich  enough  to  restrict  themselves  all  around  ami  to  re- 
strict the  land  on  which  they  build?  Why  should  the 
workingman  have  to  live  in  the  shadow  of  the  chimney, 
and  of  the  railway  station,  and  not  get  the  advantage  of 
proper  planning  just  as  well  as  his  richer  neighbor?  Why 
should  we  not  have  our  districts  around  Montreal  where 
proper  housing  accommodations  could  be  provided  for  a 
comparatively  small  sum?  I  am  sure  the  result  would  be 
satisfactory  from  every  point  of  view,  and  that  our  artistic 
sense  would  not  at  all  suffer,  for  I  have  seen  worse  abor- 
tions erected  at  a  cost  of  $50,000  than  at  a  cost  of  $1,000. 
If  you  restrict  a  residential  district  by  saying,  for  in- 


stance, that  no  house  in  it  shall  cost  less  than  $10,000,  and 
if  at  the  same  time  architects  are  not  employed  for  the 
construction  of  buildings  in  that  district,  you  will  get  a  far 
less  satisfacory  result  than  you  would  get  if  you  had  small 
cottages  with  gables  and  plain  windows  according  to  the 
old  fashion,  designed  by  competent  architects,  and  costing 
$2,000  or  $3,000  each. 

The  question  of  price  does  not  enter  into  it.  It  is  a 
matter  of  architectural  control,  interest  and  development, 
and  of  helping  people  to  realize  that  simplicity  is  beauty, 
and  that  some  of  the  things  looked  upon  as  beauty  are 
really  monstrosities. 

By  helping  to  produce  simplicity  in  the  home,  to  give 
improved  home  conditions,  and  to  reduce  the  cost  of  de- 
velopment, we  have  wed  town  planning  and  housing,  and 
the  architect  is  interested  in  both. 

Now,  I  have  taken  up  enough  of  your  time.  I  have 
developed  to  some  extent  the  question  of  the  important 
relation  between  town  planning,  and  housing.  I  have  in- 
dicated the  policy  of  the  Dominion  Government.  Before 
I  close  I  wish  to  refer  to  the  connection  between  the  Do- 
minion Government  and  the  other  forms  of  Government 
in  this  country. 

In  the  United  States  the  Federal  Government  did  all 
their  war  housing.  They  ignored  the  States  and  the  muni- 
cipalities, and  the  States  and  the  municipalities  did  not 
feel  any  responsibiity  in  the  matter.  I  very  humbly  sug- 
gested to  them  that  they  should  have  brought  the  States 
and  the  municipalities  in  from  the  beginning,  but  they  did 
not  do  it. 

POLICY    OF    DOMINION    GOVERNMENT. 

The  Federal  Government  here  provides  $25,000,000, 
which  w^ill  be  given  to  the  different  provinces  in  equal 
proportions.  Quebec  will  obtain  something  over  $6,000,- 
000.  If  Quebec  were  to  follow  the  lead  of  Ontario,  it 
would  provide  another  one  and  a  half  million  dollars  or 
more,  and  would  lend  the  money  at  5  per  cent,  to  the 
municipalities,  or  the  housing  associations,  or  even  to  pri- 
vate individuals  who  are  willing  to  build  their  own  houses. 
In  Ontario  I  think  the  amount  is  $8,750,000  and  the 
Government  intends  to  lend  $2,003,000.  In  Quebec,  al- 
though $6,000,(X)0  may  be  available,  it  would  not  solve  the 
housing  problem,  but  consider  the  splendid  beginning  you 
could  make — consider  the  opportunities  you  would  have  of 
showing  how  the  problem  could  be  solved. 

In  solving  a  question  of  this  kind,  two  things  are  neces- 
sary, first,  that  we  should  humbly  acknowle<lge  having 
made  an  awful  mess  of  it  in  the  past ;  and,  secondly,  start 
to  provide  an  object  lesson  as  to  how  it  should  be  done 
in  the  future.  Then  we  could  undertake  it  on  a  much 
grander  scale,  and  get  plenty  of  money  if  we  wish  it.  We 
could  do  it  right,  and  the  advantage  that  could  be  pro- 
duced is  incalculable. 

I  lived  through  a  very  important  jjeriod  of  the  Hous- 
ing Reform  Movement  in  Rngland.  I  remember  a  time 
when  you  could  hardly  get  any  one  to  talk  of  a  detached 
cottage — it  was  all  the  high  tenement,  because  people 
must  live  near  their  work.  It  took  Lever's  scheme  at  Port 
Sunlight,  and  Cadbury's  Garden  City  at  Bournville,  and 
the  Clarden  City  at  Letchworth,  and  the  Garden  City  at 
Hamjjstead  to  demonstrate  the  contrary.  Those  four 
.schemes  did  more  by  a  practical  demonstration  than  twen- 
ty years  of  talking  could  do,  because  people  are  not  con- 
vinced by  what  you  say  to  them,  but  are  convinced  by 
what  they  see. 

I  feel  that  by  the  introduction  of  Government  control, 
and  by  the  ajjplication  of  proper  talent  in  the  proper  direc- 
tion and  under  projjcr  supervision,  we  will  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  show  by  practical  demonstration  how  these  housing 
schemes  should  be  carried  out,  and  if  we  <lo  this  we  may 
leave  the  rest  to  private  enterprise  without  fearing  very 
nuich  for  the  result.  I  feel  that  we  have  not  yet  given  the 
whole  question  sufficient  consideration,  and  have  not  yet 
organized  sufficiently,  and  I  also  feel  that  the  time  has 
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come  when  it  should  l)C  taken  up.  I  hope  the  architects 
will  co-operate  in  the  fullest  way  to  help  the  Municipal. 
the  Provincial  ami  the  Federal  Governments  to  make  a 
success  of  their  housing  schemes. 

In  a  democratic  country,  the  l-'edcral  Government  su[)- 
plies  the  provinces  with  expert  advice,  makes  investiga- 
tion into  the  question  of  standardization,  costs,  accoun- 
tancy, how  a  certain  pro|)ortion  of  income  will  pay  a 
j)roper  return  on  a  certain  amount  of  expenditure,  and  so 
on.  The  other  day  I  advise<l  that  it  would  he  hetter  to 
huild  a  four  thousand  dollar  brick  house  with  hollow  walls 
and  some  form  of  fireproof  roof,  rather  than  a  frame  house 
at  $3,(KX),  provided  that  on  the  $4,000  house  the  money  is 
lent  for  thirty  years,  as  against  twenty  years  on  the 
cheaper  construction.  In  other  words,  $20  a  month  pro- 
vides for  five  per  cent,  interest  and  the  return  of  the  prin- 
cipal on  $4,(XX)  in  thirty  years,  as  again.st  $3,(KX)  for  twen- 
ty years,  and  it  is  hetter  to  encourage  people  to  have  the 
permanent  structure,  even  if  you  extend  the  ])ayments. 

Then,  you  have  your  Provincial  Government  dealing 
with  the  problem  locally,  and  assisting  the  municipalities 
with  expert  advice,  and  you  will  have  the  municipalities 
themselves  co-operating  to  the  fullest  extent,  with  the 
assistance  and  a<lvice  of  the  architect. 

("lood  government  might  be  better  by  having  a  bureau- 
cratic organization,  but  good  government  is  no  substitute 
for  self-government,  and  in  our  democratic  country  we 
are  not  going  to  abandon  the  principles  upon  which  we 
have  been  growing  up,  but  we  will  continue  to  have  self- 
government,  and  so  we  must  have  a  little  overlapping. 
Hut  in  the  end  we  will  produce  more  satisfactory  and  per- 
manent results  if  we  have  the  federal,  the  provincial  and 
the  municipal  authorities  all  co-operating  together  in  in- 
viting panels  of  professional  men  from  the  outside  to 
assist  them  in  solving  this  problem. 

I  would  just  say  in  conclusion  what  I  ventured  to  sug- 
gest to  a  similar  meeting  of  the  American  Architects  last 
February,  that  we  have  an  opportunity  for  the  architect 
to  show  not  only  his  skill  and  his  interest,  but  to  prove 
that  he  has  executive  ability  as  well  as  imagination.  A 
great  many  people  have  gone  about  this  country  and  the 
United  States  and  actually  proved  that  the  only  thing  that 
matters  is  executive  ability — that  it  does  not  matter  if 
they  have  no  University  training,  or  that  they  are  not 
architects  or  engineers,  if  they  have  executive  ability 
everything  else  can  go  to  the  winds,  because  executive 
ability  is  the  only  thing  that  counts.  Every  one  knows 
executive  ability  is  an  excellent  thing,  but  it  needs  science 
behind  it.  As  architects  you  know  executive  ability  alone 
(and  common  sense  is  another  way  in  which  it  is  ex- 
pressed) is  not  sufficient  to  deal  with  those  technical  prob- 
lems. Proper  training  is  also  necessary.  You  must  have  a 
combination  of  the  two,  and  one  is  not  a  substitute  for 
the  other. 

The  architect  must  bring  to  bear  upon  the  solution  of 
these  problems  not  only  his  interest,  but  he  must  prove  to 
the  public  that  he  is  required  and  that  he  can  help  to  solve 
them.  He  must  also  show  that  the  solution  of  this  ques- 
tion is  to  be  obtained  by  the  man  who  has  ideals  and 
imagination,  that  cultivation  of  these  qualities  among  the 
general  body  of  the  people  is  essential,  and  that  the  men 
who  are  giving  their  lives  and  are  engaged  in  the  work 
of  putting  their  souls  into  their  business  can  help  the  peo- 
ple who  put  their  souls  into  the  work  of  improving  the 
jjublic  welfare  by  producing  better  conditions  in  our  coun- 
try for  the  future  of  its  civilization  and  its  i)eople. 
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Mr.  Wickson:  I  do  not  think  there  is  the  siightest  doubt  that 
we  have  all  enjoyed  Mr.  -Vdanis'  address,  whicli  has  given  us 
something  to  thinl(  about,  and  I  feel  it  would  be  a  great  pity  that 
the  matter  should  be  dropped  now  that  we  have  so  much  material 
before  us.  I  will,  therefore,  call  upon  Mr.  F.  W.  Stewart,  of 
the  City  Improvement  League  (Montreal),  to  say  a  few  words 
to  us. 


Mr.  Stewart:  I  did  not  expect  to  be  called  upon  to  say  any- 
thing to-night,  but  I  can  uHsure  you  tliat  every  word  Mr.  Adams 
uttered  has  been  of  very  great  Intereat  to  me.  As  the  newly- 
elected  President  of  the  City  Improvement  League,  I  may  tell 
you  that  the  first  work  we  intend  to  take  part  in  Is  the  housing 
question,  and  1  may  add  that  we  would  have  shown  more  activ- 
ity In  this  direction  since  our  Annual  Meeting  two  or  three  weeks 
ago  had  It  not  l>een  for  unforeseen  circumstances  over  which  we 
ha<i  no  control. 

I  believe  there  is  no  subject  which  can  occupy  the  mliuis  of  the 
citizens  of  this  country  at  the  present  time  to  better  advantage 
than  the  housing  problem.  I  Iwive  not  as  yet  l>een  able  to  give 
the  matter  thorough  study,  but  with  regard  to  what  the  (Jovern- 
ment  Is  doing  In  connection  with  the  lending  of  money  to  the 
different  provinces.  1  understand  that  one  of  the  regulations 
tuider  which  this  money  will  be  lent  is  that  the  civic  adminis- 
trations will  have  to  lend  a  similar  amount  to  the  people  who 
wish  to  build  their  own  homes.  If  that  is  correct,  it  occurs  to  me 
that  If  the  problem  la  to  be  taken  In  hand  In  the  proper  way  ami 
If  results  are  to  be  obtained,  It  will  be  necessary  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  widen  its  scope  In  connection  with  the  lending  of  this 
money.  If  one  of  the  conditions  under  which  the  money  will  he 
lent  is  that  municliml  administrations  must  lend  a  similar 
amount,  you  can  realize  how  far  the  peoi>le  of  this  city,  for 
instance,  will  get  in  regard  to  the  building  of  their  own  homes. 

Mr.  Adams:  Your  understanding  of  the  matter  Is  not  quite 
correct.  Mr.  Stewart.  The  Federal  loan  Is  given  to  the  provinces 
with  the  right  to  re-lend  It.  without  any  condition  that  they  have 
to  put  up  any  money  at  all.  Nor  Is  the  city  expecte<l  to  put  up 
any  money.  The  only  point  Is  that  the  city  may  have  to  Sutter  a 
loss  if  it  erects  houses  at  too  high  a  cost.  It  is  not  required  to 
put  up  any  money. 

Mr.  Stewart:  1  am  glad  to  learn  that  my  information  was  not 
correct.  When  I  was  informed  that  such  was  the  case.  It 
appeared  to  me  that  It  would  make  it  practically  impossible  for 
the  wage-earner  of  this  city  to  undertake  to  build  a  home  for 
himself. 

May  I  take  a  moment  or  two.  as  President  of  the  City  Improve- 
ment League,  to  explain  what  our  plans  are,  not  only  in  the 
direction  of  housing,  but  with  a  view  to  widening  the  scope  of 
the  League  In  other  activities.  It  is  our  intention,  within  the 
next  few  days  if  ix>sslble.  to  ask  the  representatives  of  other 
organizations  in  this  city  to  attend  a  meeting  which  will  tie 
called  by  our  executive  for  the  purpose  of  laying  plans  by  which 
every  organization  in  the  city  will  be  represented  on  the  council 
of  the  City  Improvement  League.  In  that  way,  we  feel  we  will 
have  the  people  represented  In  our  organization,  and  matters  of 
this  nature  can  he  discussed,  not  only  by  groups  from  any  one 
organization,  but  by  representative  groups  from  all  the  organ- 
ization's and  all  classes  of  people  In  the  city.  We  hope  to  be  able 
to  discuss  those  matters  ai-ound  one  common  table,  and  if  this 
can  be  done  special  committees  will  be  appointed  embracing 
representation  from  those  different  organizations,  and  we  feel 
that  the  housing  problem  will  be  carried  out  in  such  a  way  that 
we  Tvill  be  able  to  show  some  very  desirable  and  direct  results. 

When  this  meeting  is  called,  your  association  is  invited,  and 
I  hope  you  will  send  a  representative  or  representatives.  The 
object  of  the  I.,eague  will  be  to  try  to  make  it  a  clearing  house 
for  the  organizations  of  the  city,  and  I  hope  when  the  work  is 
carried  forwar<l  that  the  City  Improvement  League,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  other  organizations  in  the  city,  will  he  able  to 
co-operate  on  the  plans  that  Mr.  Adams  has  outlined  to  us 
to-night. 

I  thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman,  for  allowing  me  to  say  a  word  or 
two.  and  I  am  sorry  I  am  not  more  conversant  with  the  housing 
problem,  so  that  I  might  be  able  to  say  more  about  it.  My 
good  friend.  Mr.  Dandurand,  who  has  spent  so  many  years  with 
the  City  Improvement  I-eague.  and  who  has  given  so  much  of  his 
time  and  attention  to  the  improvement  of  'buildings  in  the  city, 
can   tell   you    more  about   the   subject  than   I  can. 

The  Chairman:  T'nquestionahly.  you  will  become  more  con- 
versant with  it  before  long,  and  you  will  find  in  it  a  large  field 
for  your  !al>ors.  I  have  much  pleasure  in  extending  to  Mr. 
Dandurand  an  invitation  to  say  a  few  words  to  us. 

Mr.  Dandurand:  Surely  you  do  not  expect  me  to  speak  on 
housing  when  Mr.  .\dams  is  here.  .As  chairman  of  the  City 
Improvement  League.  I  have  for  years  been  collecting  data,  ani 
it  has  been  very  captivating  work.  Mr.  .\dams  has  sent  me 
literature  on  the  subject  which  I  have  found  mo.st  interesting. 
I  am  here  to-night  to  learn,  and  not  to  give  advice.  I  have  been 
honored  with  an  Invitation  to  attend  a  luncheon  on  Tuestlay 
next  and  meet  Mr.  Adams  in  conference  as  to  our  future  work. 
My  contention  is  that  it  is  a  little  late  even  now.  We  should 
have  been  at  work  long  ago.  This  problem  is  not  one  to  be 
solved  in  years  to  come.  It  should  be  studied  right  now.  Our 
men  are  coming  home,  and  T  know  for  a  fact  tiiat  there  Is  a 
scarcity  of  houses  which  is  becoming  more  and  more  acute 
every  day. 

T  am  glad  to  see  that  this  question  has  been  taken  up  .seriously 
by  the  Federal  Government,  and  I  am  sure  that  the  Provincial 
Government  should  folloAV  up  the  gootl  work  with  vigor  and 
enthusiasm.  I  was  pleased  to  hear  Mr.  .\dams  say  that  there 
is  absolutely  no  string  attached  to  the  loans  in  the  sen.se  of  the 
cities  having  to  contribute,  because  we  are  even  now  in  doubt 
as  to  the  ability  of  our  city  to  co-operate  in  such  a  large  work. 
Our  past  experience  has  been  very  disheartening,  but  we  hoff>e 
for  the  future.  My  feeling  is  that  the  best  way  to  look  to  the 
future  is  to  put  our  own  .shoulders  to  the  wheel,  and  not  depend 
upon  others,  and  I  am  willing  to  lend  my  humble  efforts  to  the 
work  because  I  like  it.  and  because  it  is  a  lalx>r  of  love.  I  know 
it  Is  a  good  work,  and  very  interesting,  indeed,  and  I  assure  you 
you  can  count  on   nie  to  co-operate  in  an.v  way  I  possibly  can. 

I  was  first  chairman  of  the  Real  Rstate  Kxchange  At  that 
time  we  did  not  expect  any  Federal  help  or  any  outside  help, 
but  we  thought  that  one  of  the  lines  on  wTiich  we  should  proceei 
towards  providing  cheap,  attractive  and  hygienic  homes  for  the 
working  classes  was  to  invite  the  architects  to  co-operate  with 
us  in  the  way  of  submitting  plans  which  would  be  exhibited  in 
the  exchange,  where  the  people  could  come  to  consult  them,  and 
employ  the  men  whose  plans  appealed  to  them. 

While  "Mr.  Adams  was  speaking  the  idea  occurred  to  me  that 
we  might  be  able  to  co-operate  on  that  plan  again. 

As  Mr.  Adams  says,  the  preparation  of  proper  housing  plans 
requires  not  only  executive  ability,  but.  in  addition,  requires 
science  and  technical  training,  and  with  this  in  view  we  most 
certainly  must  have  the  assistance  of  the  architect  In  the 
prosecution  of  the  work. 

The  Chairman:  At  a  discussion  of  this  question  the  other  day. 
one  of  the  speakers  had  been  enumerating  the  several  things 
which  ought  to  be  done,  and  when  he  got  through  somebody  else 
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got  up  and  said  that  if  we  wislied  to  get  everything  done  that 
was  suggested,  and  in  the  way  it  was  suggested,  a  lot  of  those 
soldiers  and  their  brides  coming  home  would  be  tired  of  each 
other  before  they  got  a  home  to  live  in. 

Dr.  Atherton,  will  you  give  us  the  benefit  of  your  wisdom,  and 
say  a  few  words. 

Dr.  Atherton:  I  have  not  much  wisdom,  Mr.  Chairman,  but 
I  have  some  experience. 

As  secretary  of  the  League,  there  are  a  great  many  gentlemen 
in  this  room  to-night  whom  I  know,  and  I  think  they  will  realize 
that  in  the  past  when  we  were  very  nearly  getting  something 
done  we  might  have  succeeded  better  had  we  carried  out  the 
suggestion  of  Mr.  .\dams  of  combining  science  with  what  execu- 
tive ability  we  had.  The  Architects'  Association  was  at  one  time 
ver.v  close  to  us.  We  tried  to  get  a  city  planning  rule,  and  have 
a  City  planning  Commission  established,  but  we  could  not  induce 
the  aldermen  to  grant  the  means  necessary,  and  so  we  could 
not  get  ahead. 

Then  we  were  very  nearly  getting  housing  experiments  some 
three  years  before  the  war,  and  the  architects  were  interested 
again,  and  we  were  serious.  Again,  we  were  not  as  successful 
as  we  should  have  been. 

Now,  in  Mr.  Stewart  we  have  the  executive  ability  to  do  some- 
thing right.  We  are  tired  of  thinking  about  what  we  should  do. 
We  are  tired  of  the  Commission  on  Education,  hecause  we  are 
perfectly  educated  on  the  point.  The  only  thing  we  want  is  the 
money,  and  at  the  present  time  it  looks  as  If  the  money  was 
coming.  The  real  reason  we  could  not  get  the  money  some  years 
ago  was  people  were  so  selfish  that  they  would  not  lend  money 
which  would  bring  tiack  only  6  per  cent.  Our  late  Governor- 
General,  the  Earl  of  Minto,  came  before  the  League  and  almost 
cried  in  his  anxiety  to  get  the  League  and  others  in  this  city  to 
take  up  something  on  the  lines  of  the  Hampstead  Garden  City 
applicable  to  Montreal.  He  told  us  it  was  a  gilt-edge  proposition' 
and  that  he  was  sure  It  would  bring  back  full  returns  in  civili- 
zation and  natriotism  to  those  who  lent  the  money.  A  company 
was  actually  formed,  and  the  thing  was  going  ahead,  but  the.v 
fell  down  because  the  real  estate  people  got  wind  of  what  was 
going  on,  and  there  was  no  use  trying  to  get  any  land  at  all 
suitable. 

I  believe  if  we  act  quickly  now  there  is  a  lot  of  land  that  we 
can  get  awa.v  from  the  owners  at  a  very  reasonable  price. 

The  most  hopeful  thing,  to  my  mind,  is  that  the  monied  men 
of  the  Dominion  have  opened  their  hearts.  They  are  content  to 
lend  their  money  to  the  Government  at  5%  per  cent.,  and  a 
feeling  of  local  patriotism,  and  true  patriotism,  and  of  the 
worthiness  of  spending  money  in  the  country  for  the  good  of  the 
people  has  been  engendered.  The  result  is  that  I  do  not  see 
now  why  the  difficulty  (which  is  mainly  one  of  money)  cannot 
be  overcome  by  taking  the  bull  by  the  horns  and  getting  to 
work  at  once  to  organize  some  kind  of  a  housing  association, 
get  the  architects  busy,  get  the  newspapers  full  of  it.  and  get 
the  people  interested  in  it.  If  we  do  this,  I  think  the  money 
will  be  forthcoming. 

The  Chairman:  We  have  with  us  this  evening  Dr.  Hodgetts, 
who  has  been  Red  Cross  Commissioner  overseas.  I  am  sure  he 
can  say  something  that  will  help  the  movement  along. 

Dr.  Hodgetts:  It  is.  indeed,  a  pleasure  to  me  to  be  i^ack  again 
in  Canada,  and  to  know  that  the  work  which  was  started  some 
years  ago  is  bearing  fruit. 

I  was  scoffed  at  .some  years  ago  when  I  introduced  the  subject 
in  Quebec,  and  stated  that  there  were  worse  slums  in  Canada 
than  were  to  he  found  in  many  cities  in  the  Old  Countr.v,  and 
that  the  time  had  arrived  when  Canada  wished  to  be  a  nation, 
and  we  should  take  advantage  of  it.  Things  have  changed 
somewhat,  however,  and  although  I  have  only  been  in  the  country 
since  Christmas  I  find  matters  moving  along  on  lines  that  will 
place  Canada  on  a  par  with  any  other  city. 

I  was  particularly  i'mij>ressed  by  Mr.  .\dams*  reference  to 
human  efficiency.  Human  efficiency  means  national  efficiency. 
Canada  has  proved  to  the  world  that  she  is  efficient.  Sixty 
thousand  of  our  men  have  "gone  west,"  and  have  established 
forever  on  the  roll  of  history  that  Canada  is  efficient  as  a  nation. 
Now.  if  we  are  to  maintain  that  reputation,  we  must  secure 
good,  healthy  homes  for  the  people  who  are  here  now  and  for 
the  millions  who  in  future  years  are  to  inhabit  this  great 
Dominion,  and  I  feel  that  the  architects,  the  engineers,  the 
surve.vors.  the  humanitarians,  and  the  public  generally,  must 
work  together  to  bring  about  a  result  of  which  we  may  be  proud. 
Tn  Ma.v,  1!>14.  the  Prussian  Government  passed  a  bill  which 
would  prevent  the  construction  of  any  more  tenement  houses 
in  Prussia.  W^hen  that  bill  was  introduced  into  the  House  the 
Minister  stated  that  they  had  found  that  the  inefficiency  of  the 
people  of  Prussia  was  due  to  those  tenements,  and  that  their 
Idea  was  to  establish  homes  along  the  English  lines.  Of  course, 
this  bill  is  still  on  the  statute  books,  and  I  hope  the  democratic 
Government  will   carry  it  out. 

England  was  spoken  of  this  evening.  I  remember  that  Llo.vd 
George  made  the  statement  that  he  was  appalled  when  he  found 
that  there  were  more  Inefflcients  for  the  British  .\rmy  than  there 
were  either  in  Germany  or  in  France,  and  he  claimed  it  was  due 
to  bad  housing  conditions. 

We  want  goofl,  efficient  men  and  women  in  this  country,  and 
we  can  onl.v  get  them  if  we  give  them  the  proper  environment 
In  which  to  live,  and  by  this  T  mean  not  only  a  home,  hut 
everything  that  surrounds  it.  in  our  towns  and  cities,  and  the 
Dominion  in  general. 

I  thank  you  for  the  privilege  you  have  accorded  me  of  saying 
a  few  words,  and  T  hope  that  the  good  work  Mr.  .\dams  has  done 
during  the  last  four  years  will  be  carried  out  to  a  successful 
and  glorious  conclusion. 

Mr.  Hynes:  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Adams  what  machinery 
the  Dominion  Government  has  establLshed  to  work  out  the 
ref'nirements.  and  how  it  expects  to  co-operate  with  the  Provin- 
cial Governments  in  having  them  carried  Into  effect  through 
the  municipalities. 

Mr.  Adam*:  The  matter  is,  of  course,  in  a  very  early  stage. 
The  Order  In  Council  was  only  issued  on  December  3rd  Ia.st.  and 
since  then  the  Cabinet  Committee  which  has  been  considering 
the  subject  has  been  in  con.sultation  with  others  working  out  a 
scheme.  So  far,  as  far  as  it  is  arranged.  I  can  give  vou  an 
Indication  of  what  has  been  done  and  what  is  immediately 
contemplated. 

There  is  a  Cabinet  Committee,  of  which  Mr.  Rowell  is  chair- 
trmn.  consisting  of  Hon.  Mr.  Crerar,  Minister  of  Agriculture: 
Hon.  Mr.  Robertson,  MinLster  of  Labor,  and  Hon.  Afr.  McT..ean. 
Minister  of  Reconstruction.  This  Cabinet  Committee  will  be  the 
supreme  authority  in  the  administration  of  the  bill.  At  present 
It  Is  suggested  that  they  should  ask  the  Commissioner  of  Conser- 
vation that  I  should  co-operate  with  them,  and  I  have  been  In 


consultation  with  them.  We  have  arranged,  as  a  preliminary 
step,  that  1  should  direct  the  work  under  that  committee  for  the 
time  being,  but  that  I  should  continue  to  act  as  town  planning 
adviser  to  tbe  Commissioner  of  Conservation. 

I  ha,ve  taken  offices  for  that  work,  and  have  arranged  to  employ 
a  staff,  one  of  whom  will  be  an  architect  and  another  an  assistant 
engineer.  The  first  work  that  will  be  done  will  be  to  consider 
what  advice  can  be  given  to  the  provinces  without  letting  them 
feel  that  we  are  giving  them  advice.  We  do  not  want  the 
provinces  to  resent  the  suggestions  we  may  make  to  them.  The 
provinces  are  a  little  touchy  on  that  point,  and  they  do  not  want 
to  be  told  anything  they  do  not  ask  for.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
do  not  want  to  make  suggestions  without  invitation. 

There  will  be  complete  co-operation,  and  one  of  the  things  we 
desire  to  do  is  to  assist  the  provinces  so  far  as  they  will  permit 
us.  In  this  matter,  the  Federal  Government  is  somewhat  in 
the  position  of  having  to  wait  upon  the  good  will  of  the  provinces. 
They  give  the  money,  and  say:  "We  are  prepared  to  advise 
you,  and  to  assist  you  with  expert  advice,  but  we  must  leave  you 
to  suggest  to  us  in  what  way  we  can  assist  you  and  in  what 
way  our  expert  advice  may  be  useful."  We  cannot  very  well 
jum(p  over  the  provinces  to  the  municipalities,  for  instance, 
because  that  might  create  friction.  Therefore,  what  we  may  do 
will  depend  largely  on  how  the  provinces  will  co-operate. 

As  far  as  the  Federal  Government  is  concerned.  I  am  perfectly 
satisfied  there  will  be  no  lack  of  desire  to  oo-oiperate,  and  no 
unwillingness  to  give  the  utmost  of  advice  and  help  that  the 
provinces  will  accept. 

I  may  also  add  that  certain  suggestions  have  already  been  sent 
out  to  the  different  provinces  with  regard  to  standards  of  price. 
Those  are  merely  put  forward  for  their  consideration,  and  we 
are  waiting  to  receive  their  replies  before  advising  what  further 
steps  will  be  taken. 

I  left  my  office  this  morning,  and  I  shall  go  Into  a  new  office 
and  take  up  this  new  work  when  I  return  on  Monday  morning. 

Dr.  Hodgetts:  Can  you  give  us  any  information  in  regard  to 
what  Mr.  Ellis  is  to  do  in  the  Province  of  Ontario? 

Mr.  Adams:  The  Premier  of  the  Province  of  New  Brunswick 
has  appointed  a  barrister  to  co-operate  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  preparing  the  necessary  legislation.  He  will  meet  me  on 
Friday  next  to  discuss  the  question,  and  I  hope  to  be  able  to 
get  some  definite  steps  taken  in  the  Maritime  Provinces  to 
appoint  a  thoroughly  qualified  man  to  assist  in  the  technical  work. 

Nothing  has  been  done  so  far  in  Quebec. 

In  Ontario  the  Government  has  voted  $2,000,000,  and  has 
appointed  Mr.  F.  A.  Ellis  as  Housing  Director  or  Housing  Com- 
missioner for  the  province.  I  believe  the  idea  is  to  employ 
experts  to  assist  him. 

The  Manitoba  Government  has  not  made  any  appointment, 
but  has  held  a  meeting  of  the  municipalities,  and  has  asked  the 
members  to  come  together,  make  a  survey  of  their  conditions, 
and  come  back  to  a  further  conference,  to  be  held  next  niontli, 
I  understand. 

In  Saskatchewan  the.v  have  a  first  official,  who  is  director  of 
town  planning  and  housing  for  the  whole  province.  Under  the 
Act  they  have  a  director  of  town  planning. 

Further  west  there  is  no  actual  movement,  but  we  hope  to 
have  a  town  planning  director  in  Alberta  and  in  British  Colum- 
bia, and  I  trust  we  will  get  architects  associated  with  the  organ- 
ization in  each  province. 

One  of  the  first  things  I  would  like  to  see  done  would  be  to 
Iiave  each  province  with  a  proper  official  in  control.  I'ersonally, 
I  would  prefer  to  see  a  man  who  has  the  professional  experience 
necessary  to  make  him  a  town  planner,  rather  than  one  who, 
however  high  his  legal  (lualiflcations,  may  not  be  quite  fitted 
for  taking  charge  of  that  kind  of  work.  Of  course,  I  only  speak 
as  an  individual,  and  so  long  as  I  have  anything  to  do  with  it 
I  shall  endeavor  to  co-operate  fully  with  whoever  may  be 
appointed  by  the  Government. 

There  is  another  movement  on  foot  which  has  .something 
in  connection  with  this.  Not  long  ago  there  was  a  meeting  held 
at  Ottawa,  under  the  suggestion  of  the  Dominion  Surveyors' 
Society,  for  the  purpose  of  stimulating  education  in  town  plan- 
ning in  Canada.  It  was  a  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  Ottawa 
Chapter  of  the  .Architects,  representatives  of  the  Engineering 
Institute  and  representatives  of  the  Land  Surveyors'  Association. 
Mr.  Milson,  the  president  of  the  Ottawa  Chapter,  and  Mr. 
Cromarty  were  present,  and  we  decided  to  form  a  town  planning 
institute,  in  which  the  first  qualification  for  membership  would 
be  that  the  person  should  be  either  a  member  of  your  institute 
or  of  the  Engineers'  Institute,  or  of  the  Surveyors'  Institute, 
and.  in  addition  to  that,  should  qualify  within  a  year  in  some 
form,  either  by  preparing  a  plan  and  writing  a  thesis,  or  passing 
an  examination  in  some  way  connected  with  town  planning.  If 
this  is  carried  through  we  shall  develop  an  institute  in  which 
there  will  be  the  town  planning  architect,  the  town  planning 
engineer  and  the  town  planning  survej-or.  No  one  shall  be 
eligible  for  permanent  membership  until  he  has  qualified  himself, 
and  If  he  does  not  qualify  within  a  year  or  two  by  his  own  direct 
efforts,  he  will  not  be  a  member  of  the  institution. 

The  idea  is  to  try  to  train  some  of  our  architects,  engineers 
and  surve.vors  who  are  inclined  to  take  up  town  planning  as  a 
special  branch  and  become  specialists  in  that  part'oular  sphere. 
I  am  sure  this  will  meet  with  your  approval,  and  I  hope  you  will 
endeavor  to  encourage  it,  because  one  of  the  main  objects  of  it 
is  to  encourage  university  courses  and  the  giving  of  diplomas 
in  town  planning. 

The  question  does  not  arise  that  the  engineer  and  the  architect 
will  conflict  at  all.  I  was  associated  with  a  town  planning 
ln.stitute  in  Great  Britain,  and  there  the  engineer  and  the  archi- 
tect and  the  surveyor  were  working  together,  and  when  a  citv 
wants  a  town  planning  architect  it  does  not  send  for  an  engineer: 
If  it  wants  a  man  to  design  a  group  of  buildings  or  to  consider 
a  street  in  relation  to  the  lay-out  of  a  group  of  buildings,  it  does 
not  send  for  an  engineer.  On  the  other  hand,  if  it  wants  to 
develop  a  system  of  transportation,  it  will  send  for  the  engineer, 
not  for  the  architect. 

Mr.  Stewart:  I  have  before  me  a  memorandum  which  I  think 
applies  to  the  subject  under  di.scusslon.  It  is  In  connection  with 
the  money  which  is  to  be  loaned  by  the  Government  and  I  think 
it  might  be  Interesting  to  have  Mr.  Adams  comment  on  it.  It  is 
to  the  effect  that  In  regard  to  the  loan  all  applications  .shall  be 
approved  by  a  local  committee  of  responsible  citizens,  who  shall 
give  their  services  gratuitously.  The  applicant  shall  be  recom- 
Tuended  to  the  committee  by  his  employer.  Ix>ans  .shall  be  made 
through  a  properly  qualified  trust  company,  on  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  commltee.  who  shall  approve  of  the  value  of  the 
land,  the  class  and  value  of  the  buildings,  and  the  responsibility 
of  the  contractors.  Where  the  applicant  desires  to  build  his  own 
home,  or  become  his  own  contractor,  the  committee  shall  lend 
(Concluded  on  Page  93.) 
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Types    of    Inexpensive    Houses 

Recommended  by  the  Ontario  Housing  Committee 


THE  preliminary  rejiort  recently  issued  by 
the  Ontario  Housing  Committee  incor- 
porating proposals  as  to  acceptable  standanls 
of  inexpensive  houses,  is  particularly  timely  in 
view  of  the  likelihood  of  the  Housing  Act  now 
up  for  discussion  being  passed  at  the  i)resent 
session  of  the  Legislature.  It  is  likewise  oppor- 
tune in  that  it  gives  the  first  tangible  evidence 
of  how  the  Govennnent  proposes  to  deal  with 
tlie  housing  jiroblcni  other  than  to  render  finan- 


3.  One,  or  more,  rooms  for  cooking,  eating 
and  general  diay  use. 

4.  Bedroom  for  j^arent's  use. 

5.  Bedroom  for  male  children. 

6.  Bedroom  for  female  children. 

7.  Provision  for  toilet  with  sanitary  water 
closet  and  sewer  connection. 

8.  Running  water  sujiply  fit  for  drinking. 


PERSPECTIVE  DRAWING  OF  DETACHED  HOUSES  (see  Opposite  page). 


cial  aid  to  those  who  desire  to  build.  The  com- 
mittee make  a  number  of  important  reoonunen- 
dations  basetl  on  a  careful  in\'estigation  of  liv- 
ing conditions  with  a  view  to  establishing  cer- 
tain governing  conditions  necessary  to  obtain  a 
desirable  state  of  home  life  and  healtliful  and 
attractive  surroundings.  These  take  into  con- 
sideration the  question  of  plan,  household  ar- 
rangement and  economy,  materials  and  sanitary 
equipment,  direct  outside  lighting  of  rooms, 
oiMjn  spaces,  and  the  grouping  of  house  in  rela- 
tion to  all  new  developments. 

Jjssential  features  are  summarized  as  fol- 
lows: 

1.  Sullicient  land  to  gi\'(' e<ich  family  jirivacy 
and  plenty  of  air. 

2.  Watei-  tight  Hoors,  walls  and  roof. 


9.   Kitchen    sink    with    waste    connection  fo 
sewer. 

10.   I'ninterrupted   daylig'ht   and    ventilation 
tlnouj>h  windows  in  every  room. 

Additional  features  which  are  so  desirable 
as  to  be  almost  essential  are : 

1.  Bathtub  and  lawitory,  with  hot  and  cold 
water  supply. 

2.  Laundry    tub    with    hot    and   cold   water 
supply. 

3.  Direct  sunlight  in  all  principal  rooms. 

4.  A  second  room,  in  addition  to  that  used 
for  cooking. 

5.  Clothes  closets. 

(5.  Porch  verandahs. 
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FRONT   EI-EV'ATION 


REAR     ELEVATION. 


Further  iuldi- 
tioiis  of  desir- 
able features  in- 
clude : 

1.  Electric 
lig^lit. 

2.  A  separate 
dining  room. 

;}.  A  cefllar. 
4.  Furnace  for 
lieating. 

TYPE  OF  HOUSKS. 

Suggested 
schemes  have 
been  worked  out 
in  the  way  of 
plans,  elevations 
and  prospective 
drawings  not  so 
much,  it  is  point- 
ed out,  as  models 
to  be  copied  but 


SUGGESTED    SCHEME    F-OR    FIVE    ROOM    SEMI-DETACHED    HOUSE. 


as  indicating  tiie 
lines  along  which 
desirable,  inex- 
pensdve  houses 
may  be  built. 
T  h  e  s  e  provide 
for  houses  of 
detiK^hed,  semi- 
detached  and 
four-family  type 
with  the  accom- 
nnxlations  as  fol- 
lows : 

F  o  u  r  -  r  o  ()  m 
ty])e:  Living 
i-()oni,  kitchen,  2 
bedrooms  and 
bathroom,  or  liv- 
ing room,  dining 
room  —  kitchen- 
ette, 2  bedrooms 
and  bathroom. 


FIRST     FUX)R     PLAN. 


SECOND    FLOOR    PLAN. 
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Fi  V  e - r o  o  m 
type :  Living 
room,  dining 
room  —  kitchen- 
ette or  kitchen 
and  3  bedrooms 
and  bathroom. 

Six  -  room 
type :  Living 
room,  d  i  ii  i  n  g 
room,  kitchen 
and  8  bedrooms 
and  bathroom. 

In  the  com- 
mercially bi;ilt 
dwelling  house 
of  the  past,  ac- 
cording to  the 
report,  the  mis- 
take has  been 
made  of  ])rovid- 


PRO.VT    ELEVATION    OF    SUGGESTED    FOUR    AND    SIX    ROOM    GROUP    HOUSES. 


PEKSFECTIVE     VIEW     SHOWING     ABOVE     GROUP     HOUSE    AND     DETACHED 
DWELLING    IN     RELATION     TO     SITE. 


irtg  too  many 
and  frequently 
too  small  rooms, 
while  sufficient 
attention  has  not 
been  paid  to  the 
use  of  the  rooms 
provided  a  n  d 
their  place  in  re- 
lation to  one  an- 
other. 

Recognition  of 
these  facts  and  a 
careful  study  of 
t  h  e  actual  r  e- 
(luirements  have 
suggested  that 
houses  ranging 
from  four  to  six 
rooms  are  best 
suited      to      the 
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'/e  Inch  Plan  t  ScC'ND  Fl"IL.. 


FLOOR     PLAN     OF    SUGGESTED     FOUR     AND     SIX     ROOM     GROUP     HOUSE. 
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needs  of  the  average  workman.  Of  these  it  is 
felt  that  the  five-rooniod  type  containing  three 
bedi-ooms  should  predominate.  The  four-roomed! 
tjpe,  ])roviding  only  two  bedrooms,  is  suited 
only  to  a  workman  with  no  family,  or  to  a  work- 
man with  a  small  family.  One  of  the  most  im- 
portant on  the  list  of  essential  items  is  the  pro- 
vision of  a  bedroom  for  parents  and  a  separate 
bedroom  for  children  of  each  sex.  This  in  many 
cases  requires  the  minimum  of  three  bedrooms, 
and  is  the  reason  for  a  greater  need  of  five- 
roomed  houses. 

MEDIUM  SIZES  OF  EOOMS. 

Minimum  sizes  of  looms  have  been  deter- 
mined as  follows,  although  it  is  felt  that  it  will 
be  possible  to  exceed  the  dimensions  given  in 
most  cases : 

Living   room,    .  .  .  144  sq.ft.  narrowest  dimension  11  ft. 

Dining  room   120  sq.ft.  "  "  10  ft. 

Kitchen    80  sq.ft.  "  "  8  ft. 

Kitchenette    50  sq.ft.  "  "  6  ft. 

Bedroom  Xo.  1  . .  120  sq.ft.  "  "  9  ft. 

Bedroom  No.  2  .  .  100  sq.ft.  "  "  8  ft. 

Bedroom  No.  3  .  .  75  sq.ft.  "  "  7  ft. 

Bathroom    35  sq.ft.  "  "  5  ft. 

OPEN  SP.\CES. 
In  reference  to  open  spaces  it  is  proposed 
that  the  rear  of  the  house  should  at  least  be  fifty 
feet  from  the  rear  of  the  lot,  and  that  projecting 
steps  or  vei'andahs  in  all  new  developments 
sliould  not  be  nearer  than  twenty  feet  to  the 
street  paveanent  or  roadway.  Space  for  gar- 
dens, and  space  for  children  to  play  in,  are  also 
recommended,  with  open  fences,  or  preferably 
hedges,  to  enclose  the  property.  Community 
allotments  and  playgrounds  are  deemed  desir- 
able where  local  conditions  are  favorable,  or 
where  houses  are  erected  in  groups.  It  is  also 
recommended  that  a  space  of  at  'least  twelve  feet 
should  be  preserved  between  houses  or  group 
of  houses  in  all  new  developments;  also  in  the 
case  of  houses  with  side  windows,  other  than 
those  from  the  stairs,  hall  or  pantries.  Where 
the  size  of  the  lot  is  fixed,  or  where  existing 
buildings  interfere  and  a  narrower  space  is  un- 
avoidable, the  passage  is  to  be  at  least  four  feet 
wide,  Avithout  windows  other  than  those  from 
stairs,  hall  and  pantries.  For  houses  of  frame 
construction,  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  an  in- 
tervening space  of  at  least  fiifteen  feet  is  pro- 
posed. 

Duplex  houses  or  cottages  are  recommended 
only  as  a  substitute  for  tenements,  with  a  re- 
stricted height  of  two  stories  and  a  depth  not 
to  exceed'  three  rooms,  except  the  end  house  of 
a  duplex  group  which  may  be  four  rooms  in 
depth. 

GROUND  AREA  AND  POSITION  OF  HOUSE  ON  SITE. 

The  report  further  suggests  that  in  all  new 
developments  the  aim  should  be  to  at  least  equal 
the  English  standard  of  twelve  houses  to  the 


gross  acre  in  urban  centres,  and  eight  houses 
to  the  acre  in  less  populous  districts. 

Cohsideration  is  also  given  to  the  desirability 
of  placing  each  house  on  its  site  so  that  all  rooms 
will  receive  direct  sunlight  during  some  portion 
of  the  day.  On  streets  running  east  and  west 
•  this  can  be  accomplished  by  placing  grou]) 
houses  at  right  ang*Ies  to  the  street,  so  that 
rooms  will  have  an  east  and  west  exposure, 
similar  to  the  scheme  suggested  in  Drawing  10. 
Variation  in  the  exterior  of  the  houses  them- 
selves and  the  fre<]uent  breaking  of  the  building- 
line  is  recommended'  as  a  means  of  avoiding  a 
monotonous  eflfect  due  to  regularity  of  front- 
ages. 

In  reference  to  the  rear  portion  of  the  prop- 
erty the  report  states  that  "there  is  nothing 
which  more  thoroughly  expresses  the  civic 
spirit  and  the  community  attitude  towards  hous- 
ing and  town  planning  more  than  the  treatment 
of  spaces  at  the  back  df  buildings.  Unfortun- 
ately, it  seems  to  be  forgotten  too  frequently 
that  the  outlook  from  many  houses  must  be  on 
the  back  of  houses  opposite,  and  since  they  are 
not  seen  from  the  street,  nor  by  the  public  gen- 
erall.y,  too  often  no  attempt  is  made  to  make  the 
rears  even  presentable.  By  limiting  the  houses 
in  groups  to  two  rooms  in  do))tli,  and  detached 
and  semi-detached  to  three  rooms,  deep  court 
will  be  eliminated,  and  by  exercising  a  little  care 
in  the  arrangeemnt  and  design,  the  rear  can  be 
made  as  attractive  as  the  front. ' ' 

Other  features  of  the  report  deal  with  mate- 
rials and  equipment,  closet  space,  height  of  ceil- 
ings, plumbing,  heating,  door  and  window  oi)en- 
ings,  etc.,  all  of  which  show  close  investigation 
into  a  many  sided  problem. 

Brick  is  deemed  the  standard  by  which  other 
wall  construction  is  judged,  and  reference  is 
made  to  hollow  tile  as  a  satisfactory  and  econ- 
omical material  and  to  the  use  of  precast  con- 
crete construction  or  hydro-stone  blocks  such 
as  is  being  used  extensively  on  reconstniction 
work  at  Halifax,  as  well  as  to  clapboarding, 
patent  wall  board  and  stucco  finish. 

The  fact  that  the  fixed  cost  of  a  dwelling  built 
with  money  loaned  by  the  Grovernment  is  not 
to  exceed  $2,500,  is  necessarily  an  iuiport^ant 
governing  factor  as  regards  the  matter  of  ac- 
commodation. The  object  is  therefore  to  pro- 
vide standards  for  well  built  and  well  planned 
houses  within  the  amount  mentioned.  In  re- 
gards to  the  living  rooms,  it  is  pointed  out  that 
there  is  little  real  objection  to  a  kitchen  dining- 
room  if  a  second  room  is  provided  for  general 
use.  In  fact  it  is  contended  from  the  housewife's 
point  of  view,  that  the  arguments  are  entirely 
in  favor  of  such  a  combination,  provided  the 
room  is  of  sufficient  size.  "The  ideal  arrange- 
ment would  seem  to  be  a  combination  providing 
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u  kitdu'ii  alcovo,  or  kitcht'iu'lti',  oponiiijj:  into  tlio 
kitchen  proper  or  dining  room.  Tlic  kitchen- 
ette would  iKH'oniniodate  sucli  apparatus  as  com- 
bination sink  and  hiundrv  tub,  stove,  hot  water 
boiler,  and  workinj;:  cabinet,  wliich  contains 
spacM!  for  the  cooking  utensils." 

As  the  household  duties  of  a  workman's  liouse. 
devolve  "upon  the  shoulders  of  one  woman,  it 
is  imi{>ortant  that  the  relation  of  the  rooms  to 
one  another,  and  the  conveniences  within  the 
rooms,  should  be  planne<l  to  lifj^hten  those  duties. 
Under  such  convenience  the  bath-room  may  be 
includotl.  Three  bedrooms  have  already  been 
sujggested  as  the  minimum,  except  for  the  small- 
est typi!  of  house.  It  will  be  found,  however, 
that  to  provide  three  bedrooms,  bathroom,  dlos- 
ets,  and  ntnx'ssary  hall  space  on  an  upper  floor, 
the  first  floor  will  l>e  unduly  increased  in  area, 
and  consie(piently  will  constitute  an  extra,  un- 
warranted charge  upon  the  tenant.  Tt  is  sug- 
gested that  in  some  cases  the  bathroom  may  be 
placed  on  the  first  floor  with  a  saving  of  expense 
and  work,  and  generally  with  advantage,  pro- 
viding that  the  arrangement  of  rooms  and  stairs 
is  such  that  privacy  is  not  sacrificed.  The 
workman's  wife  with  a  family  of  small  children 
will  appreciate  the  saving  in  steps  Avhicli  such 
an  arrangement  will  insure.  In  addition  there 
is  the  eipially  iimportant  saving  in  cost,  due  to 
simplified  plumbing  and  the  ease  with  which  a 
bathroom  may  be  heated.  This  suggestion  has 
been  developed  in  the  plans  submitted." 

The  connnittee  lays  special  stress  on  the  need 
an<l  desirability  of  the  services  of  the  architect 
in  carrying  out  work  of  this  character,  espe- 
cially where  a  development  involving  the  con- 
struction of  a  number  of  dwellings  is  contem- 
plated. In  fact  the  completeness  of  the  present 
recommendations  which  will  undoubtedly  lead 
to  regullations  fonning  the  basis  of  a  number  of 
attractive  developments,  as  well  as  the  com- 
mendable tjipes  of  houses  suggested  in  the 
drawings,  is  due  to  the  co-operation  of  archi- 
tects and  others,  regarding  which  the  conmiit- 
tee  gives  acknowledgement. 

The  plans  submitted  with  the  report  were 
prepai-ed  under  the  committee's  supervision  by 
Mr.  H.  R.  Dowswell,  A.R.T.B.A.,  co-operating 
witli  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Banigan,  Mathers  and 
Thompson.  Valuable  suggestions  were  also  re- 
ceived from  Messrs.  Burke,  Horwood  and 
White,  Messrs.  Shepard  and  Calvin,  Messrs. 
Eden  Smith  and  Sons,  and  Mr.  J.  P.  Hjoies. 

In  the  preparation  of  standards  the  commit- 
tee also  acknowledges  the  assistance  rendered 
by  a  committee  of  the  Ontario  Association  of 
Architects,  consisting  of  its  President,  Mr.  C. 
H.  Acton  Bond,  Mr.  J.  P.  HjTies,  Mr.  R.  K. 
Shepard  and  Mr.  A.  F.  Wickson,  and  the  fol- 


lowing ladies  and  gentlemen  who  wore  railed 
into  consultation:  Mr.  W.  S.  B.  Annstrong, 
Mr.  A.  Chapman  (architect),  Mrs.  Jf.  B.  Dun- 
nington  (irubb,  Mrs.  L.  A.  Hamilton,  Mr.  A.  S. 
Mathers,  Mr.  P.  IT.  Mitchell,  Dr.  Margaret  Pat- 
terson, Miss  J.  M.  Robson  and  Mrs.  J.  H  Weth- 
erell.  The  conmiittee  also  had  the  advantage  of 
consultation  with  Mr.  Thomas  Adams,  Town 
Planning  Advisor  to  Commission  of  Conserva- 
tion, Ottawa. 


Elimination  of  Waste   in 
Building  Codes 

(Continued  from  page  78.) 

have  since  adopted  reinforced  concrete  codes, 
the  provisions  of  wliicli  indicate  that  many  of 
these  magnificent  and  amply  safe  buildings 
should  be  unsafe  and  should  have  collapsed  the 
moment  the  laws  became  effective.  Such  is  law. 
Why  ? 

Codes  are  generally  made  for  the  worst  con- 
ditions of  incompetent  architectural  and  engin- 
eering designing  and  insi[)ection  and  bad  con- 
struction by  dishonest  and  incompetent  con- 
tractors. This  is  a  sad  commentary  on  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  administrative  ability  of  American 
cities  and  the  standing  of  the  related  profes- 
sions. This  theory  of  law-making  is  entirely 
wrong. 

Laws  should  be  made  for  the  best  conditions 
and  effectiri'ly  udniiiiiatercd.  It  does  not  speak 
well  for  the  architects,  engineers  and  contrac- 
tors that  they  have  quietly  labored  under  these 
false  asisumptions  of  tlie  building  codes  and  it 
is  now  time  that  they  should  assert  their  true 
place  in  the  political  economy  of  this  country 
as  competent  and  honest  men.  A  building  de- 
partment of  any  city  which  thus  admits  its  in- 
ability properly  to  enforce  the  law  and  conserve 
the  interests  of  the  citizens  should  be  dismissed 
at  once  and  replaced  by  those  who  can  effective- 
ly administer  wise  and  proper  laws. 

A  city  which  has  an  improper  building  code 
is  handicapped  and  its  growth  hindered  by  the 
burden  of  useless  costs  incorporated  in  building 
consitruction.  The  intelligent  investor  in  such 
projects  will  locate  in  such  cities  that  make  it 
possible  for  him  to  secure  an  adetjuate  return 
for  his  investments  to  which  every  investor  is 
entitled.  It  needs  no  argument  to  substantiate 
the  fact  that  the  state  of  the  building  industry 
in  any  community  is  the  index  of  its  prosperity. 
It  then  behooves  those  who  have  the  interests 
of  the  industry  at  heart,  architects,  engineers, 
contractors,  material  prodncers,  realtors  and 
citizens  generally,  to  make  the  proper  revision 
of  building  codes  now  the  first  order  of  business. 
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POST-WAR  HOUSING. 

(Continued  from  page  85.) 

the   necessary  capital  to  ensure  tiie  purchase  of  material  at  a 
value  that  will  safeguard  the  borrower  and  the  lender. 

I  would  also  like  to  ask  if  it  is  the  intention  to  place  a  maxi- 
mum on  the  amount  of  the  loan  to  any  one  individual. 

Mr.  Adams:  With  regard  to  the  particulai-  scheme  just  out- 
lined, it  would  hardly  be  proper  for  me  to  make  an  observation, 
because  it  might  be  in  contlict  with  the  notions  of  the  authorities, 
but  it  seems  to  be  a  very  reasonable  proposal.  At  the  same  time, 
it  will  depend  on  what  attitude  the  provincial  authorities  take 
in  the  matter.  , 

If  you  take  Ontario  as  an  example,  they  are  proposing  to  lend 
the  'whole  of  the  cost  of  building  provided  the  borrower  owns 
the  lot.  In  other  words,  if  I  own  a  lot  worth  $500,  I  can  borrow 
$2,500  at  5  per  cent,  to  build  a  house. 

you  might  think  that  5  per  cent,  money  is  not  such  a  very 
great  catch  for  the  borrower,  but  if  he  went  to  a  private  lender 
to  borrow  the  whole  of  the  cost  of  his  house  he  would  have  to 
pay  8  or  9  per  cent.  More  than  that,  he  could  not  probably 
borrow  above  two-thirds  of  the  money.  The  real  benefit  to  the 
workman  in  a  case  of  that  kind  cannot  be  represented  by  the 
difference  between  5  and  8  per  cent.,  which  Is  $1,200  over  a 
period  of  twenty  years.  If  I  give  you  the  money  to  build  a  $3,000 
home  or  a  $2,500  home  at  5  per  cent.,  I  am  giving  you  $1,200  over 
twenty  years  as  compared  with  what  you  could  raise  the  money 
for  from  a  private  lender.  This  means  the  Government's  offer  is 
about  20  per  cent,  on  the  cost  of  building. 

I  do  not  believe  the  individual  home-builder  can  compete  with 
a  comprehensive  scheme.  1  think  the  Ontario  Government  is 
doing  a  good  thing  in  saying  that  if  a  man  has  a  lot  they  are 
prepared  to  lend  him  the  money  to  build  on  it,  subject  to  its 
being  an  improved  lot  and   in  a  healthy  location. 

All  things  considered,  if  a,  man  has  to  go  to  different  places  to 
buy  his  few  bricks,  and  his  timber,  his  doors,  his  windows,  his 
hardware,  and  so  on,  perhaps  without  any  knowledge  and 
without  any  practical  experience,  surely  there  must  be  some- 
thing wrong  if  we  could  not  compete  with  him  by  building  fifty 
or  one  hundred  houses,  with  all  the  advantages  of  wholesale 
buying  and  wholesale  planning  and  proper  architectural  advice. 
In  other  words,  it  will  pay  that  man  better  to  sell  his  lot  at  a 
loss  and  enter  the  comprehensive  scheme,  if  we  carry  out  the 
comiprehensive   scheme  satisfactorily. 

While  we  must  encourage  the  individual  to  build  his  home  on 
his  own  lot,  yet  the  most  successful  method  will  be  when  we  do 
it  in  a  very  large  way,  if  we  apply  business  principles  to  it. 

You  also  asked  as  to  the  maximum  amount.  In  reply  to  that, 
I  might  tell  you  that  the  Ontario  Government  says  "$2,500  for 
the  house  and  $500  for  the  land."  I  think  probably  the  Dominion 
Government  will  proceed  on  a  different  basis,  and  will  suggest 
that  the  maximum  foF  a  certain  class  of  construction,  say  frame, 
brick  veneer,  or  stucco  and  frame,  shall  be  $3,000,  and  if  the 
house  is  built  of  stone,  or  concrete,  or  hollow  tile,  with  fireproof 
roof  and  a  proper  foundation,  it  shall  be,  say,  $4,500.  It  is 
really  improper  to  offer  one  sum  of  money  for  any  kind  of 
construction,  and  I  think  the  Federal  Government  is  likely  to 
offer  a  higher  sum  for  the  permanent  construction,  so  as  to 
encourage  that  class  of  construction  being  carried  out. 

It  is  better  policy  for  a  man  to  borrow  $5,000  to  build  a  small 
five-room  permanent  house  that  will  last  for  forty  or  flftv 
or  sixty  years,  rather  than  that  he  should  put  up  a  frame  house 
which  is  only  a  temporary  structure. 

Mr.  Dandurand:  Is  it  really  the  intention  of  the  Government 
to  discourage  the  building  of  two-family  houses?  I  ask  the 
question  because  that  seems  to  be  the  accepted  thing  in 
Montreal,  especially  for  the  workingman,  who  feels  that  if  he  has 
a  two- family  house  he  may  live  in  one  part  of  it  and  get  a 
certain  revenue  from  the  other  which  will  help  him  to  pay  for  it. 

Mr.  Adams:  On  the  contrary.  I  stated  the  fact  that  the 
Committee  of  the  British  Government  had  recommended  that 
the  cottage  home  was,  taking  everything  into  consideration  the 
most  economical,  and  that  even  the  two-storey  flat  was'  less 
economical,  and  that  the  tenement  was  still  worse.  There  was, 
however,  this  qualification  (and  it  would  also  apply  to  Montreal), 
the  Scottish  people  have  developed  a  sort  of  habit  of  living  in 
tenements.  Newcastle  is  in  a  class  approaching  Montreal. 
Newcastle  lives  in  the  same  kind  of  houses  as  Montreal  does — a 
two-family  house,  one  flat  below  and  one  above.  That,  of  course, 
is  taken  into  consideration,  and  they  say:  "We  believe  in  the 
single  house,  but,  of  course,  we  must  recognize  local  peculiari- 
ties.    It  may  be  difficult,  of  course,  to  reach  our  Ideal. 

I  had  a  gentleman  from  Montreal  in  to  see  me  the  other  day, 
and  he  suggested  that  there  should  be  tenements  built  to  satisfy 
the  conditions  in  Montreal.  I  said:  "Surely  the  kind  of  houses 
which  the  people  of  Montreal  will  use  is  very  much  better  than 
the  tenement.  We  may  try  to  get  some  of  them  to  live  in 
separate  homes,  but.  in  any  event,  we  should  encourage  them  not 
to  build  hou.ses  higher  than  two  storeys,  even  if  they  have 
.separate  flats,  and  I  think  by  all  means  we  should  encourage 
them  not  to  do  so."  Of  course,  they  might  do  it  so  long  as  we 
could  not  show  them  .something  better  in  the  way  of  a  detached 
home. 

It  is  all  a  matter  of  practical  demonstration.  If  the  people  of 
Montreal  Insist  on  living  in  that  class  of  house  because  of  the 
necessity  for  conserving  heat  and  the  difficulty  of  getting 
domestic  service,  there  are  certain  advantages  in  the  flat  and  the 
apartment  house.  If  yx)u  have  four  houses  together  in  one  block 
two  below  and  two  above,  they  are  very  healthy  kind  of  houses', 
and  when  one  is  neiwly  married  and  has  only  small  children 
there  is,   perhaps,  nothing  better. 

I  do  not  think  we  .should  try  to  discourage  what  was  the  local 
habit,  except  by  means  of  practical  demonstration.  We  would 
not  say,  "We  will  not  help  you  to  build  that  cla.ss  of  house,"  but 
1  think  we  would  sa.v,  "We  will  try  to  show  you  something  better." 
At  the  same  time,  it  Is  really  a  matter  for  the  provinces  and 
not  a  matter  for  us. 

The  Chairman:  There  was  a  teacher  trying  to  get  the  children 
in  her  class  to  tell  her  the  meaning  of  "M-o-u-s-e,"  but  they  did 
not  seem  to  realize  what  it  meant,  so  ahe  said:  "What  is"  that 
funny  little  thing  that  comes  creeping  up  the  stairs  in  the  middle 
of  the  night,  not  making  the  slightest  bit  of  noise?"  and  a  little 
Sirl  .said,   "Why,   that  is  papa." 

I  do  not  want  you  to  get  into  that  category,  and  as  the  evening 
Is  getting  late,  I  think  we  will  bring  the  meeting  to  a  close. 

Mr.  Brown:  Before  we  disperse,  I  think  a  hearty  vote  of 
thanks  should  be  offered  to  Mr.  Adams,  Mr.  Stewart,  Mr.  Dan- 


durand, Dr.  .\therton  and  Dr.  Hodgetts  for  the  pleasant,  inter- 
esting and  enjoyable  talk  they  have  given  us  this  evening. 

Mr.  Archibald:  I  have  very  much  pleasure  in  seconding  the 
motion,  and  in  doing  so  I  might,  perhaps,  be  permitted  to  Bay 
that  the  Province  of  Quebec  Association  of  Architects  has  been 
fully  awjike  to  the  problems  of  the  occasion,  and  if  there  is  a 
Civic  Improvement  L<eague  in  the  city  of  Montreal  to-day  it  is 
due  to  the  efforts  of  the  Province  of  Quebec  Association  of 
Architects.  Fourteen  or  fifteen  years  ago  that  association  started 
an  improvement  in  the  city  of  Montreal.  We  "went  ahead  for 
about  two  years,  thanks  to  the  donation  of  a  certain  gentleman 
in  the  city,  and  certain  plans  were  brought  forth.  About  a  year 
ago  those  plans  were  decorating  the  ante-room  of  the  C?ouncil 
Chamber  in  the  City  Hall. 

Shortly  after  the  thing  got  going  it  became  what  you  might 
call  a  social  function.  It  belonged  then  to  Sherbrooke  Street, 
and  from  then  on  the  Province  of  Quebec  Association  of  Archi- 
tects has  been  put  aside.  I  am  accustomed  to  talk  frankly,  and 
I  will  talk  frankly  now.  We  started  the  movement,  and  we  were 
prepared  to  continue  it. 

Mr.  Adams  stated  that  there  was  not  a  proper  plan  of  the  city 
of  Montreal.  Up  to  the  last  few  months  this  was  perfectly  true. 
There  was  not  a  complete  plan  of  the  Island  of  Montreal  in  the 
civic  chambers.  I  am  glad  to  say,  however,  that  there  is  a  plan 
now,  not  showing  all  the  hedges  and  ditches,  but  showing  the 
streets,  with  their  proper  widths,  and  the  street  car  tracks,  etc., 
as  well  as  where  the  railways  run,  and  where  they  do  not.  This 
plan  has  been  in  existence  since  the  month  of  April  last,  and  we 
have  loaned  blue  prints  of  it  to  the  city  of  Montreal. 

If  you  are  going  to  do  anything  in  the  city  of  Montreal  in  the 
way  of  improvement  of  housing  conditions,  or  improvement  of 
anything  else,  one  of  the  most  important  steps  you  could  take 
would  be  to  prohibit  the  land  speculator  from  buying  up  farm 
land  and  sub-dividing  it.  To  my  mind,  that  is  the  crux  of  the 
whole  situation.  I  sat  for  two  hours  this  morning  with  a  delega- 
tion which  wanted  street  car  connection,  and  for  a  mile  and 
three-quarters  the  city  plan  showed  streets  crossing  the  tracks 
where  our  plans  showed  no  connection.  I  could  show  you 
thousands  of  lots  north  of  Mount  Royal  Avenue  where  streets  put 
in  by  land  speculators  run  into  the  middle  of  the  lots.  Those 
plans  are  registered,  and  what  can  you  do  about  it?  You  cannot 
do  anything,  so  far  as  they  are  concerned,  but  you  can  stop 
anything  of  the  kind  in   the  future. 

I  think  a  commission  should  be  appointed  to  study  the  whole 
question  of  the  sub-division  of  the  Island  of  Montreal,  and  no 
sub-division  should  be  registered  unless  it  gets  the  sanction 
of  some  commission  or  some  authority  ap^xjinted  by  the 
Government. 

The  Ohalipman:  In  Ontario  we  have  an  Act  which  prohibits 
anyone  holding  land  within  five  miles  of  the  city  limits  from 
sub-dividing  that  land  without  the  sub-division  being  approved 
by  a  committee,  so  that  we  are  a  little  ahead  of  you  in  that  way. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  could  show  you  all  sorts  of  tangles  in 
Toronto  resulting  from  each  man  wanting  to  do  what  was  right 
in  his  own  eyes,  and  where  the  consequence  was  confusion — 
streets  that  abutted  into  long  blocks,  so  that  delivery  waggons 
would  have  to  spend  the  gr&iter  part  of  a  day  going  arouind  to  a 
house  on  the  other  side  of  the  block.  This  has  been  stopped 
now,   and   I  hope  you   will  have   it  stopped  here. 

Mr.  Dandurand:  I  quite  approve  of  what  Mr.  Archibald  says. 
For  years  I  have  been  advocating  the  borough  system  of  London, 
b"  which  there  would  be  a  council  of  the  whole  Island  of 
Montreal,  to  which  all  plans  should  be  submitted,  for  sub- 
divisions, water  mains,  drainage,  etc.  One  municipality  should 
not  be  allowed  to  lag.  a  20- inch  sewer,  for  example,  where  a 
36-inch  sewer  might  be  needed,  and  the  streets  should  all  be 
laid  out  harmoniously.  .\n  alternative  to  the  borough  system 
would  be  to  have  a  commission  with  authority  to  regulate  all 
such  plans  as  are  submitted. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  with  the  best  intention  in  the  world 
people  have  laid  out  farms  in  a  way  which  did  not  line  up  when 
other  sub-divisions  were  made.  Perhaps  I  have  been  guilty  of 
this  myself,  because  I  have  sold  24,000  lots  of  the  city  of 
Montreal.  We  lay  out  the  plan  in  the  best  way  we  know  how, 
but  later  on  the  city  grows,  and  our  plan  does  not  correspond 
with  the  growth.  Anybody  is  liable  to  be  mistaken,  even  after 
giving  the  matter  the  most  careful  consideration.  For  instance, 
they  expected  Washington  to  grow  in  a  certain  direction,  and, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  grew  the  other  way,  and  the  newer  part 
of  the  city  overlooks  the  back  of  the  Capitol. 

When  they  built  the  New  York  City  Hall  someone  proposed 
that  it  was  not  necessary  to  go  to  the  expense  of  making  a  stone 
wall  in  the  back,  because  it  was  never  expected  that  New  York 
would  grow  beyond  the  City  Hall.  Everybody  knows  what  the 
result  has  been. 

It  is  important  that  there  should  be  some  proper  control.  Of 
course,  it  is  late  now,  but  it  is  better  late  than  never. 

The  Chairman:  The  motion  before  the  chair  is  that  a  hearty 
vote  of  thanks  be  extended  to  the  several  gentlemen  who  have 
addressed  us  this  evening.  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  necessarv 
for  me  even  to  put  this  motion  to  you  ,because  I  can  plainly  see 
it  is  the  unanimous  opinion  of  everybody  present  that  we  have 
had  a  most  interesting  and  instructive  addre.ss  and  discussion. 

The  motion  of  Mr.  Brown,  seconded  by  Mr.  Archibald,  was 
carried  amid  applause. 

The  Chairman:  I  think  you  will  all  agree  with  me  that  we  have 
had  a  very  good  and  successful  convention  this  year.  I  hope  our 
next  one  will  t>e  as  interesting.  If  there  is  no  further  business 
before  the  chair,  I  will  declare  the  meeting  closed. 

And  the  meeting  thereupon  adjourned. 


Opens  Office  for  Practice  at  Windsor 

Mr.  Hugli  A.  Beaton  has  opened  an  office  for 
ar<jhitectural  practice  in  the  Royal  Bank,  Wind- 
sor, Ont.  Catalogues  and  tra(ie  literature  are 
desired  from  manufacturers  and  supply  dealers, 
especially  as  regards  materials  and  equipment 
for  apartment  houses. 
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Architectural  Rt'finement 

(Colli iniKul  1 11)111  pdfiv  H'l.) 

pasit  ages,  and  the  architect  wlio  actually  ex- 
periineiits,  as  Mr.  R.  M.  Butler  lias  douo,  may 
do  so  with  the  knowlod«!:e  that  his  designs  can- 
not, in  any  case,  sufTer  in  the  jji-ocess,  since,"  tlio 
(liflTerences  lin  setting  out  are  exeetHlingly  slight. 
Any  means  which  serve  to  concentrate  our  at- 
tention on  the  effect  of  tiie  whole  rather  than  on 
that  of  detail  will  probably  serve  a  useful  pur- 
posts  for  excesisive  concentration  on  detail  has 
s|K)ilt  many  otherwise  excellent  huihlings,  and 
mathematical  accuracy  is  now  so  easily  obtain- 
able that  it  is  likely  to  become  the  designer's 
snare. 

The  broad  sitateinent  that  we  incline  to  be 
over-influenced  by  what  seems  at  first  sight  to 
be  far-fetched  and  strange,  rather  than  to  ac- 
cept the  obvious,  is  made  manifest  to  anyone 
who  attends  lectures  on  architecture,  or,  indeed, 
anv  form  of  art.   We  certainly  like  to  attribute 
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emotions  and  ambitions  to  the  great  artists  of 
the  past  that  they  jjrobably  never  experienced. 
If  Benveiiuto  Cellini  had  not  given  himself 
away  by  writing  a  book,  we  might  have  imag- 
ined him  as  a  man  who  was  entirely  innnersed 
in  high  conceptions  of  his  art,  uninfluence<l  by 
mere  inundane  considerations,  and  the  lives  of 
most  of  the  architects  of  the  Renaissance,  as 
exposed  in  contemporary  literature,  are  often 
l)rosaic  and  commonplace  compare<l  with  the 
golden  web  of  fancy  we  weave  round  them.  It 
may  be  that,  if  we  dispensed  with  these  golden 
figments  of  the  imagination,  we  should  lose 
much  pleasure,  but  it  is  possible  that  we  should 
find  ourselves  in  more  complete  harmony  with 
the  life  we  are  part  of,  and  better  fitted  to  make 
our  CH)ntribution  to  its  wanffs.  Meanwhile,  we 
have  ortly  suggested,  with  diffiilence,  theories 
w'hich  may  be  entirely  disproved,  and  are  (juute 
ready  to  acknowledge  our  complete  conversion 
to  the  true  faith,  whatever  it  'nuay  be.  — "The 
Architect,"  Lomlon. 


Architectural   Competitions 

By  Thomas  Crane  Young. 


(Reprinted    from    "The    American    Architect.'*) 


If  the  architectural  jirofession  is  ever  to  place 
itself  on  an  equality  with  other  established  pro- 
fessions in  standing  and  dignity  before  the 
public,  it  will  be  necessary  to  purge  from  itself 
some  of  its  inherited  practices  and  customs 
which  serve  no  proper  purpose  in  the  conduct 
of  the  business  of  building  under  modern  con- 
ditions. Probably  the  so-called  Architectural 
Competition,  whether  of  the  illegitimate  "wild 
cat"  variety  or  as  conducted  by  orthodox  meth- 
ods under  the  Code  of  the  American  Institute 
of  Architects,  has  had  greater  efifect  in  prevent- 
ing a  unity  of  effort  in  tlie  professional  ranks, 
and  perhaps  has  done  moi-e  to  create  an  unfav- 
orable public  opinion  than  any  other  traditional 
custom. 

It  would  seem  quite  ridiculous  to  request  a 
dozen  or  so  of  lawyers  to  prejjare  a  brief  in  a 
given  case  at  law,  or  a  like  immber  of  physicians 
to  diagnose  a  disease  and  outline  a  course  of 
treatment  and  then  submit  the  same  for  ,iudg- 
ment  to  another  practitioner,  who  might  per- 
haps be  no  better  qualified  to  decide  on  their 
respective  merits  than  any  of  the  contestants. 

The  actual  cost  of  producing  conventional 
competition  drawings  is  very  great  and  out  of 
all  i)roportion  to  their  usefulness.  The  aggre- 
gate of  expense  in  a  single  competition  often 
reaches  into  tens  of  thousands  of  dollars  and 
assumes  enormous  i>roportions  when  one  con- 
siders the  amount  so  spent  annually  by  the  en- 


t'.re  profession.  All  this  is  pure  waste  for  the 
many  who  lose  and  largely  so  for  the  few  who 
win,  as  equally  effective  results  might  be  ob- 
tained by  less  expensive  methods.  While  in 
other  professions  and  lines  of  business  every 
effort  is  being  made  to  eliminate  unnecessary 
waste,  architecture  seems  to  be  the  only  one 
which  deliberately  permits  and  encourages  it. 

The  object  of  a  competition,  according  to  the 
Code,  is  the  selection  of  an  architect,  not  a  plan. 
In  theory  each  competitor  is  selected  because 
of  his  proved  ability  to  conduct  the  work  should 
the  choice  fall  on  him.  It  should  be  unnecessary 
that  the  problem  be  worked  out  ten  or  twelve 
different  ways  in  order  to  effect  a  final  choice. 
It  would  save  the  futile  effort  of  the  unsuccess- 
ful and  in  view  of  the  original  selection,  accom- 
plish the  purpose  equally  well  were  the  final 
choice  to  be  decided  by  lot. 

Quite  recently  the  practice  has  been  defended 
by  one  high  in  the  councils  of  the  Institute  as  a 
regrettable,  though  necessary,  concession  to  the 
gambling  spirit  inherent  in  the  human  race. 
His  designation  of  the  practice  is  unquestion- 
ably correct,  though  why  a  dignified  i)rofession- 
al  body  should  find  it  necessary  to  condone  this 
or  any  other  vice  is  difficult  to  understand.  In 
most  straight  gambling  games  the  chances  of 
gain  or  loss  are  supposed  to  be  equal,  but  in  the 

[Concluded  on  page  96.) 
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Toronto  School  Competition 

Schools  are  inipoi'taiit  aud  uocossaiy  build- 
ings in  any  community  and  sihould  therefore 
embody  tlie  highest  element  of  architectural 
thought.  Consequently  in  calling  for  competi- 
tive plans  for  the  erection  of  two  new  schools, 
the  Toronto  Board  of  Education  has  taken  a  de- 
cidedly progressive  step.  It  represents  a  change 
in  policy  which  is  more  than  justified  by  the  im- 
portance of  the  structures  to  be  built  and  the 
additional  new  schools  whicii  the  city  will  be 
called  upon  to  provide.  Heretofore  the  plan- 
ning of  work  of  this  character  has  been  done  by 
the  Board's  own  drafting  department  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Superintendent  of  Buildings, 
but  evidently  the  conolusion  has  been  reached 
that  better  results  can  'be  obtained  under  the 
system  which  is  at  present  being  inaugurated. 
However,  in  adopting  competitive  methods  the 
Board  has  at  the  same  time  in  no  small  measure 
nullifietl  its  good  intentions  by  failing  to  appoint 
duly  qualified  assessors   to   pass  upon  the  de- 


signs. There  is  no  doubt  but  what  this  will 
greatly  limit  the  number  of  contestants,  and 
hence  deprive  the  competition  of  some  of  the 
best  ^.vailable  talent.  In  view  of  this  it  would 
seem  ladvisable  on  the  part  of  the  trustees  to  re- 
vise the  terms  of  the  programme  so  as  to  eon- 
form  with  governing  conditions  generailiy  ap- 
proved by  the  architectural  fraternity.  Toron- 
to, of  necessity,  must  carry  out  a  large  amount 
of  delayed  school  work  in  the  immediate  future 
and  the  aim  should  be  to  gain  the  interest  of 
competent  designers  with  a  view  to  securing  a 
plan  which  might  serve  as  an  architectural 
model  for  all  subsequent  buildings. 


Ontario  Housing  Enactment 

The  Housing  Act  which  has  just  been  passed 
by  the  Ontario  Legislature  is  an  important 
mea..sure  which  will  at  least  afford  some  degree 
of  relief  to  the  housing  situation  by  giving  fin- 
ancial assistance  to  those  who  desire  to  buiild 
and  own  their  own  homes.  By  the  enactment 
between  $10,000,000  and  $12,000,000  will  be 
available  ifor  this  purpose,  and  as  the  first  step 
of  its  kind  in  Canada  it  constitutes  an  experi- 
ment of  decided  economic  importance.  While 
the  Act  does  not  contemplate  anything  as  com- 
prehensive as  town  planning,  it  nevertheless  ini- 
tiates a  policy  susceptible  to  enlargement  in  that 
direction  and  may  eventually  resolve  itself  into 
a  town  planning  act.  Tlie  principle  feature  of 
the  present  legislation  is  that  it  provides  means 
whereby  workmen,  returned  soldiers  and  others 
owning  a  piece  of  land,  or  having  funds  equal  to 
10  per  cent,  of  the  total  investment,  can  build 
and  own  their  own  ^homes  on  the  basis  of  what 
they  are  otherwise  required  to  pay  in  rent.  In 
furtherance  of  the  object  in  view,  certain  stand- 
ards are  to  be  established  in  reference  to  the  de- 
sign, arrangement  and  sanitary  equipment  of 
the  houses  coming  within  the  Act.  These  are 
dealt  with  more  fully  in  the  recommendations 
of  the  Ontario  Housing  ( 'Ommittee  published 
elsewhere  in  this  issue,  and  provide  for  inexpen- 
sive houses  of  a  very  desirable  and  commend- 
able type  which,  if  carried  out  along  the  lines 
suggested,  will  be  a  credit  to  any  city. 

The  production  of  asbestos  in  Quebec  Pro- 
vince in  1917  reached  137,242  tons,  valued  at 
$7,198,558,  as  compare<l  with  133,389  tows, 
valued  at  $5,182,905,  for  191(5.  The  percentage 
increases  were  3  per  cent,  in  tonnage  and  38.9 
per  cent,  in  value.  The  average  price  per  ton 
rose  to  $52.45,  as  comi)ared  with  $38.87  in  191(5, 
$31.33  in  1915,  $2(5.96  in  1914  and  $28.04  in  1913. 
The  outjiut  was  hampered  by  shortage  of  laboi-, 
but  2,(534,410  tons  of  asbestos-bearing  rock  were 
mined  and  hoisted  during  the  year. 
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Architectural  Competitions 

(Continued  from  page  94.) 

competition  game,  even  of  the  most  orthodox 
variety,  this  proi)ortion  is  seldom  reached.  Let 
us  take,  for  example,  one  in  which  ten  contest- 
ants are  selected,  presnmably  of  equal  standing 
and  ability,  the  chance  of  success  can  only  be 
as  one  to  ten,  and  with  a  larger  number  of  com- 
petitors the  proportion  must  be  corresponding- 
ly decreased.  Nor  are  the  stakes  inconsider- 
able, for  even  in  the  respectable  "paid"  com- 
petition the  individual  cash  investment  often 
runs  into  thousands  of  dollars.  As  a  sporting 
proposition,  it  is  about  on  a  level  with  shooting 
loaded  dice,  and,  of  course,  as  a  conservative 
business  venture  it  can  have  no  standing  at  all. 
The  fends  and  rivalries  so  frequently  engend- 
ered by  competitions  can  only  sjjread  demoral- 
ization among  architects  and  the  business  world 
can  have  but  little  respect  for  a  "profession" 
where  employment  in  a  serious  task  may  be  de- 
termined by  the  issue  of  a  game  of  chance. 

A  more  serious  matter  is  the  etfect  of  this  un- 
fortunate custom  upon  the  youug,  for  in  them 
it  encourages  the  idea  that  sudden  fame  and  for- 
tune may  easily  be  attained  through  a  brilliant 
architectural  tour  de  force  or  stroke  of  genius 
as  a  substitute  for  the  slower  i)rocesses  involv- 
ing continuous  study  and  work,  which  is  usually 
the  price  of  success  in  other  walks  of  life. 

Our  system  of  education  may  be  somewhat  at 
fault,  the  schools  having  (unconsciously,  no 
doubt)  fostered  a  false  idea  of  the  purpose  for 
training  and  the  ends  to  be  attained  thereby. 
They  have,  as  it  were,  cultivated  an  elaborate 
and  ornate  handwriting  with  too  little  regard 
for  the  thought  to  be  expressed.  Neither  has 
the  atelier  system  borrowed  from  France  been 
more  successful  in  the  improvemejit  of  Amer- 
ican architecture  because  it  encourages  imita- 
tion of  French  forms  without  adaptation  to 
American  conditions.  Thus  architectural  "ren- 
dering," so  expensive  and  so  useless,  has  be- 
come the  goal  of  effort  for  the  student  architect 
instead  of  the  physical  substance  of  the  com- 
pleted building  which  is  the  architectural  idea 
expressed  through  the  refractory  medium  of 
steel  and  brick  or  stone.  These  elaborate  archi- 
tectural drawings,  often  e.xhibiting  wonderful 
workmanship,  cost  thousands  of  dollars  but 
have  no  value  as  works  of  art,  for  they  cannot 
be  sold  in  any  market  for  the  price  of  a  song. 
In  conti'ast  with  this,  the  "artist"  may  take  a 
dime's  worth  of  paper  and  a  pencil  and,  per- 
haps, produce  a  picture  worth  a  substantial  for- 
tune. A  better  instance  of  misdirected  energy 
than  the  former  case  presents  could  scarcely  be 
devised. 

Quite  recently  an  eminent  architect,  in  a  pub- 
lic  address,  defended   the   Architectural  Com- 


petition as  a  means  of  injecting  a  little  excite- 
ment and  zest  into  an  otherwise  hnm-drnm 
existence.  One  can  scarcely  think  that  any  of 
the  champions  of  the  ancient  (^ode  who  have  yet 
spoken  have  been  sincere  or  themselves  shown 
a  high  degree  of  res])ect  for  their  chosen  call 
ing  or  of  the  "high  ideals"  of  which  they  prate 
so  mnch. 


Future  of  Jerusalem's  Architecture 

Jerusalem's  architectural,  political,  economic 
and  social  future  is  outlined  in  the  "Spectator," 
London.  As  a  result  of  the  great  change  which 
has  put  new  life  in  its  veins,  it  is  written : 

"The  Moslems  find  comfort  in  the  British 
asisurance  that  the  town  planning  scheme  now 
afoot  will  not  touch  the  ancient  city  within  the 
walls.  This  scheme  does  not  altogether  please 
the  Jews,  for  it  involves  the  destruction  of  hun- 
dreds of  the  hideous  erections  which  have  arisen 
outside  the  walls  of  late  years— shops  and 
dwellings  which  have  ruined  the  apjiroach  to 
Jerusalem.  For  the  Jew,  with  all  his  artistic 
temperament,  is  not  studious  of  architectural 
symmetry,  and  centuries  of  Ghetto  life  have  not 
inspired  him  with  much  domiciling  taste. 

"The  plans  for  the  new  city  have  been  drawn 
by  Mr.  McLean,  chief  engineer  of  Alexandria, 
who  was  responsible  for  the  Khartoum  improve- 
ments. Among  the  chief  features  of  the  Jeru- 
salem plans  is  a  splendid  boulevard  running 
from  the  southwest  toward  the  old  city,  inter- 
sected by  an  arboreous  rond-point  containing 
the  British  War  Memorial.  In  future  all  build- 
ings are  to  be  in  keeping  with  the  local  char- 
acter; no  more  red  roofs,  no  more  flaunting 
gilded  domes  and  other  Neo-Byzantinc  atro- 
cities. That  eyesore,  the  Kaiser's  clock  tower, 
is  to  come  down.  The  Holy  City  is  hereafter  to 
preserve  her  architectural  sioul  secure  from  out- 
side violation,  and  with  this  securitj",  nuiy  be- 
come one  of  the  most  beautiful,  as  it  is  the  holi- 
est, the  most  ancient,  and  the  most  interesting, 
city  in  the  world. 

"Jerusalem  is  giddy  with  prosjierity.  The 
British  'Tommy'  is  here,  and  a  Pactolian  stream 
of  piastres  floods  the  shops,  bazaars,  the  very 
gutters.  None  so  meek,  so  dull,  so  unenterpriz- 
ing  but  can  divert  some  of  this  torrent;  and 
Turk,  Jew,  and  Gentile,  shopmen,  curio-sellers, 
restaurants,  cabmen,  guides,  photographers, 
artisans,  hucksters,  barbers,  shoeblacks,  and 
beggars,  are  enjoying  an  affluence  they  have 
never  known  or  dreamt  of  since  King  Solomon's 
da}'.  Jerusalem  in  war  time  has  become  very 
much  like  one  of  the  numerous  febrile,  army-in- 
fested towns  of  Northern  France,  and  in  her 
streets  a  thousand  allui'ements,  from  cheap 
jewelry  to  pink  ice  cream,  ajjpeal  irresistibly  to 
the  passing  thousands  of  dust-covered  soldiers." 
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CONTRACTORSand  SUB-CONTRACTORS 

As   Supplied  by  the  Architects  of  Buildings 
Featured   in   This  Issue. 


ROYAL   CONNAUQHT   HOTEL,   HAMILTON,   ONT. 

(leiienil  (Vmtrnctdrn.  Stone  &   \Vi>l)»ter  I'omimriy. 

t"eiiii-iit.   I'aimilliin   (Vineiit   Convimiiy.    Md. 

Stoni'.  Ciiiunllan  CihsIumI  Stone  Company,  Ltd. 

Simil,  A.  I'ope  &  Son. 

StriKtunil  Steel.   Hanillton   llridKe  Works  Company,   Ltd. 

lU'lnl'oieenient.   The  Steel   Company  of  Canada. 

Chwler  Concrete,    White    l-'lreproof  Constrnotlon   Company. 

ItrU-kwork.  \V.  11.   Yates.  Jr.;  Kuffalo  Hullder.s'  Supply  Co. 

rartltions  (tlrepix>oO.  Khajtry  Fireprooltng  &  Gypsum  Ulock 
Company. 

Stone  Work  (cut),  Ritchie  Cut  Stone  Company,  Ltd. 

Terra  Cotta.  Federal  Terra  Cotta  Company. 

KootlnK.   Kla-shing  (skyliffhtsi).  Irvin  &  Son. 

Cinder  Kill  and  Floor  Finish,  Canadian  Engineering  &  Construc- 
tion  Convpany.    Ltd. 

I'lasterlng.  Haniiaford  Hi-os. 

Doors,  lyong  Lumber  ('ompany. 

Frames,  ratter.Hon-Tilley  Company. 

Marble  and   Tile.    Lautz-Dunham  Company. 

Cabinet  Trim,   Valley  City  Seating  Company. 

Store  Fronts,  H.  J,  St.  Clair  Company 

Hardware.  Kent.  Uarvln  &  Connpany;  Hamilton  Stove  &  Heater 
Company.  .      „  „  , , 

Metal  Window  Frames  and  Sash,  A.  B.  Ormsby  Company,  Ltd. 

Ornamental  Iron,    Dennis  Wire  &  Iron  Works,  Ltd. 

I'ainting,  Stamp  &  Son. 

.Mirrors.  Hobbs  Manufacturing  Company. 

Leaded  Glass,  Leeks  &   Potts. 

Plumbing  and  Heating,  Drake-Avery  Company;  J.  L.  Mott  & 
Company. 

Electric   lOquipment,  I<.  K.  Comstock  Company. 

Electric  1-ight  Fixtures,  Black  &  Boyd  Manufacturing  Company. 

Refrigerating  Machinery,  Canadian  Ice  Machinery  Company,  Ltd. 

Refrigerator  Boxes.  Canadian  Jewett  Refrigerator  Company,  Ltd. 

Kitchen  Eduipnient.  Dupaniuet,  Hei-ot  &  Moneuse  Company  of 
Canada. 

Laundry  K(|uipment,  Canadian  Laundry  Machinery  Company, 
Ltd. 

Elevator.s.  Otis-Fensom  Elevator  Company. 

Ventilation.  Sheldon's.  Ltd.,  Gait. 

Decorating,  T.  Eaton  Company,  Ltd. 

Hollow  Tile.   Sun   Brick  Company. 

Boilers.   Babcock-Wilcox  Company. 

Radiators.  Steel  &  Radiation,  Ltd. 

Roofing.   Barrett  Company. 

Grilles,  Tuttle  &   Bailey  .Manufacturing  Company. 

.Mall  Chute.  Cutler  Mail  Chute  Company. 

Safe.  Cory  Safe  Company. 
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Masomv.  Page  &  Company. 
Carpentry.  -\.  Weiler  &  Company,  Limited. 
Plumbing.  Heating  and   Electric   Work.   W.   J.   McGuire,   Ltd. 
Plastering.  Holdge  &  Sons. 
Roofing,    H.    Williams   &  Co. 
Painting  and  Glazing,   Faircloth  &  Wlnfield. 
Steel  Sash,  Henry  Hope  &  Sons. 
Vault   Doors.  J.  &  J.  Taylor  Safe  Works. 
Hardware,  .\ikenhead  Hardware.  Ltd. 

Oltlce    Fittings,    Panelling   to    Library,    Oshawa   Interior   Fittings 
Company. 

.  ♦  ■ 

THE    IMPERIAL   OIL    CO.   GASOLINE    STATIONS,   TORONTO. 

General  Contractors,  Wltdhall  &  Son. 

Carpenter,    W.   Henry,   .Mbertus   Ave. 

Painting,  Taylor  &  v^omiijany,  «  Hloor  East. 

Galvanized    Iron    and    Roofing,    Feather    &    Roadhouse;    George 

Puthie  &   Son. 
Plaster  Work,  .\ndrew  Petrle  &  Company,  Roxton  Road. 
Plumbing  and  Heating,  Sheppard  &   .\bbott. 
Electric  Wiring.  Ramsden  &  Roxborough;  R.  A.  L.  Gray. 
Brick.  Russell  &  Co.,   Blake  .Wenue. 
Electric  Fixtures,  F.  C.  Hender.son. 


ANNOUNCE  CHANGES   IN  STAFF. 

The  C.  .\.  Dunham  (^o..  Ltd..  Toronto,  announce  that  a  change 
has  l)een  made  in  their  branch  sales  ottlce  at  .Montreal.  Mr,  A. 
Kastello.  recently  superintendent  of  construction  for  the  Imperial 
Munitions  Board  at  Trenton,  and  formerly  with  the  Dominion 
Government  and  Grand  Trunk  Railway,  has  been  Installed  as 
new  branch  manager  in  charge  of  their  office  at  711  New  Birks 
Building. 

Mr  Kastello  is  to  be  assisted  in  the  company  s  growing  busi- 
ness hv  -Mr,  F.  O.  Hamel,  as  heating  engineer,  formerly  first 
assistant  engineer  in  the  i'ublic  Works  Department  of  the 
DoJiiinion  Government  at  Ottawa. 

The  C.  .V.  Dunham  Co..  Ltd.,  are  very  optimistic  over  the 
piosiiects  of  building  activity,  and  this  change  has  been  made 
to  strengtiien  their  organization  and  to  render  better  service 
to  their  trade  and  clients  In   .Montreal. 

This  contpany.  has  experienced  a  very  healthy  growth  during 
the  war  periodthroiigh  wider  use  of  its  product  under  conditions 
re<iuiring  more  efficient  heating  methods. 


STEEL  FACTORY  AND  SHOP  EQUIPMENT. 

High-grade  furniture  steel  has  proven  most  adaptiible  and 
versatile  in  the  construction  of  factory  and  shop  equipment, 
such  as  cabinets,  shelving,  stock-room  partitions,  lockers  for 
employees  and  for  material,  etc..  and  is  fast  being  adopted  by 
Canadian  firms  generally. 

There  are  many  reasons  for  the  universal  use  of  steel  in  mioli 
Items  of  e<iuipment.  chief  among  which  are  its  quality  of  bedng 
fireproof,  its  canacitv  to  bear  heavy  weights,  its  apparent 
Indestru'Ctlhility,  it.s  capacity  for  standardization,  permitting  a 
concern   to   start   with   a  small  amount  of  steel  equipment  and 


add  other  uniform  pieces  as  requirements  demand,  and  Its  low 
ultimate  cost  as  compared   with   wood. 

The  Dennis  Wire  &  Iron  Works  Co..  Ltd.,  of  London,  Ont.. 
have  pioneered  in  this  industry  in  Canada,  and  have  achieved 
for  their  well-known  line  of  factory  and  shop  equipment  a  very 
high  reputation  for  quality  and  durability.  This  llrm  has  Just 
recentl.v_  made  an  lm|X)rtant  Installation  at  the  jilant  of  John 
Berlram  *  .Sons  (.'ompany.  Dun<las,  Ont.  In  the  warehouse  for 
small  tools  alone,  this  company  bad  no  less  than  one-tenth  of  a 
mile  of  shelving  installed,  with  bin  fronts,  label  holilers,  etc., 
besides  a  great  many  stacks  titled  with  drawers  for  small  drills, 
taps,  etc.,  aggregating  a  total  of  some  1,200  drawers,  each  with 
label  holder  to  indicate  eonti'iits.  These  sta^'ks  are  built  to 
carry  extremely  heavy  weight  on  account  of  the  naturi'  of  the 
material  stored.  The  standard  type  shelving  and  drawers  was 
used  in  anticipation  of  the  necessity  of  adding  similar  units 
from  time  to  tim('. 

.Ml  this  equipment  was  pljinned  and  installed  so  that  the 
stacks,  instead  of  being  placed  along  walls,  run  out  from  the 
walls  to  the  centre  of  tin;  warehouse,  leaving  passagetways 
between,  and  the  layout  is  such  that  between  each  row  of  stacks 
there  is  a  window,  providing  suftlcient  light  and  air.  All  stacks 
extend  the  same  length,  and  the  whole  presents  a  mo«t  orderly, 
uniform  appearance,  and  will  make  the  task  of  stock-taking 
<'omparatlvely  simple. 

For  the  same  firm,  the  Dennis  iieople  are  installing  some  2IK) 
steel  wardrobe  lockers  for  the  use  of  emrployees.  IwRldes  complete 
equipment  of  steel  tables,  foot-rests,  stools,  etc..  In  the  drafting 
room,  the  whole  making  one  of  the  most  up-to-date  Installations 
of  all-steel  units  in  t  le  l')omlnion  of  Oanad.i  to-day. 


INDUSTRIAL    HOUSING.  ^ 

Three  outstanding  features  characterize  industrial  housing 
at  the  present  time,  viz.:  (1)  The  Increasing  number  of  projects 
being  completed  and  carried  out;  (2)  the  improvement  shown  In 
the  matter  of  design  and  grouping  of  the  houses,  and  (3)  the 
substantial  type  of  construction  that  is  being  employed  in  their 
erection.  In  an  exceptionally  large  number  of  cases  hollow  tile  It, 
the  material  used,  making  the  dwellings  sanitary  ami  to  a  large 
extent  fireproof  in  character.  The  National  FlreprooHng  Com- 
pany's booklet  (Bulletin  172),  Just  issued,  shows  some  noteworthy 
schemes  recently  developed  by  industrial  companies.  The  illus- 
trations are  of  a  very  Ivlgh  class  order  and  show  some  very 
interesting  houses  of  a  diversified  type.  There  is  an  instructive 
preamble  as  an  introduction  to  the  iiookiet  and  valuable  informa- 
tion and  data  as  to  the  material  to  which  it  relates,  .\  copy 
of  the  buUetir.  ma.v  be  obtained  from  the  company  upon  re(|iiest. 
■  ♦  . 

A  recent  issue  of  "Couservatioa"  states 
that  fire  waste  in  Canada  is  increasing  in  leaps 
and  bounds.  During  the  first  ten  months  of 
1918  the  value  of  property  destroyed  by  fire  was 
45  per  cent,  greater  than  during  the  same  per- 
iod of  1917,  and  ahnost  70  per  cent,  greater 
than  ill  1914.  Nearly  79  per  cent,  of  the  fire 
losses,  it  i>oints  out,  occurs  in  large  business 
pro[)erties,  and  adds  that  good  fire  prevention 
strategy  should  concentrate  on  factory  and 
business  risks. 


It  was  recently  announced  by  Hon.  T.  A. 
(Jrearer,  Minister  of  Agriculture,  that  approx- 
imately one  million  dollars  have  been  appro- 
l)riated  for  the  constrnction  of  a  Gtovenimemt 
cold  storage  plant  at  Montreal.  Work  on  the 
l)ro.ject,  'he  said,  would  ooanmence  this  coming 
summer,  and  that  the  plant  when  completed, 
would  be  one  of  the  most  up-to-date  and  best 
e(iuip])ed  of  its  kind  in  the  world. 


The  Board  of  Education,  Toronto 

Architectural   Competition 

REVISED     CONDITIONS 

Architect-s  are  hereby  invited  to  siibniit  com- 
petitive plans  and  spccitication.s  on  or  before  April 
1st.  1919.  for  tho  Jolin  n<)S.s  Robt-rtsoii  PubUc- 
.Si-liool.  to  bp  erected  on  (n.'iijtrovi'  .\vi-mio,  and  tor 
a  IMihlic  .Soliool  BiiiUIiiiK.  to  be  erectea  on  tJlon- 
lioliii'.'  .Vvonin-. 

("•onditions  of  this  competition  have  lieen  slightly 
iovi'^ed  and  corrected  copies  will  be  furnished  on 
application  to  the  Secretary-Treasurer.  Adniini.stra- 
tion    Building,    155   College   Street,   Toronto. 

.JOHN    NOBLE.    M.D..  W.    C.    WILKINSON, 

Chairman,    Property    Committee.  Sec.-Trea.s. 


April,  1919 
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The  Bertram  and  Pratt  &  Whitney  Plants 


DUNDAS,  Ontario,  has  the  appearance  of 
a  quiet  and  peaceful  vallej'  town,  which  at 
casual  glance  somewhat  obscures  its  industrial 
prestige.  Yet  very  little  investigation  reveals 
plenty  of  evidence  of  manufacturing  activity. 
Its  two  most  important  firms— John  Bertram  & 
Sons,  Limited,  and  the  Pratt  &  Whitney  Com- 
pany—have achieved  a  prominence  as  producers 
of  heavy  machinery  and  small  precision  tools, 
respectively,  which  makes  them  nationally 
known.  The  plants  of  both  of  these  concerns, 
which  are  two  separate  companies  under  one 
management,  have  within  the  past  two  years 
been  enlarged  to  about  three  times  their  original 
size.  War  orders  and  the  growth  of  normal 
trade  have  made  necessary  this  additional  capa- 
city, which  in  the  case  of  the  I')ertrain  plant  takes 
the  form  of  a  new  latlie  shop  and  storage  build- 
ing, each  320  x  (iO  feet ;  a  pattern  storage  build- 
ing, 102  X  102  feet,  and  a  modern  office  building, 
113  X  55  feet. 

These  additions  have  necessitated  very  care- 
ful planning  so  as  to  bring  the  several  depart- 
ments in  propel-  i-elation  to  one  another,  and  to 
provide  for  a  direct  routing  of  the  work  through 
the  plant.  The  key  of  the  plan  is  really  an 
industrial   track  connecting  with  the  foundry 


and  running  through  transversely  at  the  centre 
of  the  main  buildings.  This  track  is  served  by 
travelling  cranes  which  do  all  the  heavy  lifting 
and  operate  the  full  length  in  each  bay  of  the 
various  shops.  Each  casting  or  part  is  thus 
quickly  and  convenienly  handled  through  the 
entire  process  until  the  finished  work  finds  itself 
either  in  the  storage  building  or  is  placed  on  the 
cars  ready  for  shipment. 

In  addition  to  this,  there  is  an  outside  or  yard 
crane  of  twenty  ton  capacity  travelling  on  "A" 
frames,  32  feet  high  with  60  ft.  spans,  and 
having  a  total  length  of  400  feet,  which  serves 
each  of  the  several  structures. 

While  the  Bertram  Company  has  up  to 
recently  been  engaged  in  filling  important  war 
contracts,  it  has  for  fifty  years  specialized  in  the 
manufacture  of  locomotive  and  cai-  shop  ecjuip- 
ment,  structural  and  bridge  shop  machinery, 
and  repair  and  general  machine  shop  equip- 
ment. It  is  foi-  the  ])urpose  of  enlarging  tlie  out- 
put in  these  i)ennanent  lines  that  the  facilities 
of  the  plant  have  been  increased.  Besides  the 
several  new  buildings,  the  original  plant  itself 
has  been  enlarged,  and  further  additions  will 
shortly  be  required  in  view  of  the  present 
inadequacy  of  the  existing  foundry  and  power 
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house,  which  arc  heavily  taxed  ))>•  present 
operations. 

Tlie  recently  constructed  buildinj^s  are  all 
south  of  the  old  portion  of  the  plant.  The  new 
lathe  shop  and  the  permanent  storage  building 
each  cover  a  ground  area  of  320  x  fiO  feet,  and 
are  built  of  steel  and  brick,  with  concrete  floors 
having  three-inch  wood  blocks  laid  in  pitch. 
These  blocks  were  laid  with  no  tiller  between 
them  owing  to  the  trouble  which  swelling  pitch 
often  gives  in  warm  weather.  The  spaces,  or 
interstices,  have  been  simply  allowed  to  fill  up 
with  fine  shop  turnings  and  oil,  and  make  a  floor 
with  a  firm,  smooth  surface. 

The  roof  of  the  lathe  shop  is  of  the  saw-tooth 
type,  while  that  of  the  storage  building  is  of 
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three-inch  hollow  tile,  carried  on  a  steel  truss 
and  flushed  with  2-1  concrete,  having  a  mesh 
reinforcement  which  was  supplied  in  G  ft.  rolls. 
On  the  south  side  of  the  storage  building  are 
two  galleries  24  ft.  wide,  running  practically 
the  full  length  of  the  structure.  The  floors  of 
these  galleries  are  of  one-inch  maple,  laid  on 
2  X  4's,  nailed  together  on  edge  and  supported 
by  a  20-inch  steel  I-beam  framework.  This 
storage  is  used  for  the  storing  of  finished 
machines  and  machine  parts,  and  also  as  a  gen- 
eral stock  and  shipping-room.  It  has  a  30-ton 
weighing  scale  and  a  25-ton  crane.  The  upper 
galler.v  is  recessed  at  the  centre  to  allow  space 
for  crane  operations,  so  that  any  article  of 
machinery  can  be  laid  on  the  first  gallery  floor 
and  run  eithei-  way.     In  addition  to  this,  the 

wood  railing  of  the  up- 
jter  gallery  is  removable 
foi-  its  entire  length, 
which  allows  the  crane 
to  serve  this  floor  at 
any  point. 

This  storage  building 
has  excellent  facilities 
for  lighting  and  natural 
ventilation,  which  is, 
indeed,  a  noticeable 
feature  of  the  plant 
throughout.  In  this 
structure,  howevei-,  the 
entire  south  wall,  as 
well  as  the  space  rising 
above  the  lathe  shop, 
consists  of  a  continuous 
system  of  metal  sash 
and  wired  glass.  One 
can  perhaps  best  realize 
the  expanse  of  this  glass 
area  by  taking  into  ac 
count  the  fact  that,  in 
addition  to  its  extreme 
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lengtli,  the  buildinii,-  is  GO  ft.  high.  The  lower 
sash  is  of  the  counterbalanced  tyj)e,  while  above 
this  are  alternating  rows  of  fixed  and  operating- 
frames,  the  latter  being  ('(nitrolled  by  chains  at 
the  floor  level. 

The  new  palttern  storage  building  is  located 
at  the  south  end  (>f  the  ijrojierty,  and  is  102x102 
ft.  and  four  storeys  high.  It  is  constructed  of 
concrete,  reinforced  with  twisted  bars  accord- 
ing to  the  two-way  system,  and  is  designed  to 
carry  two  additional  floors.  Gypsum  blocks  are 
used  where  partitions  are  required.  On  the 
ground  floor  is  a  shop  102  x  40  ft.  for  making 
patterns,  and  a  brick-])aved  driveway,  which 
enables  the  yard  teams  to  load  and  unload  inside 
the  building.  The  upper  floors,  which  are  served 
by  an  electric  elevator, 
are  used  entirely  for  the 
storage  of  stock  and 
special  patterns. 

A  vacuum  heating 
system  heats  Ithe  var- 
ious buildings.  Drink- 
inarfountainS'jStationary 
basins  and  lavatories 
are  provided  through- 
out the  plant  in  connec- 
tion with  each  depart- 
ment. All  buildings  are 
equipped  with  an  auto- 
matic sprinkler  system, 
having  an  average  pres- 
sure of  75  lbs.,  and  fed 
by  a  water  tower  of 
75.000  gallons  capacity. 
This  tower  is  connected 
by  a  10-inch  main  to  the 
town 's  water  supply. 
Hydrants  and  hose  reels 
are  also  distributed 
about  the  premises  so 
as    to    meet    every    re- 
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(|uirement  for  adequate  Are  protection. 

In  enlarging  its  plant  facilities,  the  company 
has  also  been  placed  under  the  necessity  of  jjro- 
viding  additional  accommodation  for  its  office 
staff.  For  this  purpose  a  separate  building  has 
been  erected  to  the  north  of  the  plant  on  Hatt 
street.  This  office  building  is  a  two-storey 
structui-e,  113  x  55  ft.,  and  is  designed  to  carry 
an  additional  storey.  Tapestry  brick  of  a  soft 
red  color  flecked  with  darker  tones  and  trimmed 
w'ith  granite  and  Indiana  limestone  is  used  for 
the  exterior,  and  well-kept  lawns  surround  the 
building.  Eighteen  large  offices  are  provided, 
in  addition  to  a  board-room.  ])liotographing- 
rooni  and  a  draughting-room.  The  partitions 
are  of  gy^psum  block,  and  llie  floors  are  of  hollow 
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tile  with  maple  floor- 
ing above  on  a  4-incli 
cinder  fill  with  3x4  inch 
nailing  strips.  Terrazzo 
is  used  for  the  floors  of 
the  halls,  blue  print 
room  and  lavatories,  the 
latiter  having  Italian 
marble  walls  to  the 
height  of  six  feet.  The 
tables  and  desks  in  the 
offices  consist  entirely 
of  steel  equii)ment,  the 
windows  are  of  the 
metal  sash  type,  and 
oak  trim  and  doors  are 
used  throughout.  The 
building  is  equii)i)ed 
with  two  book  vaults,  ;; 
special  vault  for  the 
protection  of  plans  and 
specifications,  an  auto- 
matic telephone  system, 
and  time  and  office 
clocks  having  a  master 
clock  control.  An  addi- 
tional feature  is  a  pneumatic  tube  system  which 
connects  the  head  office  to  the  Pratt  &  AVhitney 
building  and  the  main  Bertram  plant,  which  is 
used  for  the  delivering  of  messages  between 
the  several  dei)artments. 

The  Pratt  &  Whitney  building  is  of  flat  slab 
concrete  construction,  having  a  two-way  rein- 
forcement of  corrugated  bars,  and  is  devoted  to 
the  manufacture  of  precision  machine  tools, 
standard  and  gauge  reamers,  cutters,  taps,  dies 
and  small  tools.  This 
work,  to  a  large  extent, 
is  done  by  finely  ad- 
justed automatic  ma- 
chines which  turns, 
lathes  and  tools  special 
high  grade  steels,  and 
turns  omt  a  completely 
finished  product.  The 
structure  is  178  ft.  long, 
!*0  ft.  wide  at  one  end, 
and  75  ft.  at  the  othei', 
and  has  three  stories 
and  full  basement.  The 
concrete  floors  have  a 
thickness  of  8  inches,  on 
which  .'Much  plank  is 
laid  i]^  pitch  and 
brought  to  a  true  level, 
and  finished  over  this 
with  hardwood  flooring. 
The  columns  are  octag 
onal  in  shape  and  vary 
from  30  to  24  inehes  in 
size.  They  have  10  ft. 
s(|uare  caps   reinforced 
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with  5-8  inch  rods  spaced  12  inches  at  the  floor, 
with  a  mat  of  eigh't  additional  1-2  inch  straight 
rods  running  each  way.  The  ceiling  of  all 
floors  have  cast  iron  inserts  spaced  30  inches 
apart  for  carrying  small  steel  channels  to  which 
the  hangei's  sup])orting  the  line  shaft  and  coun- 
ter shaft  operating  the  machinery,  is  hung.  Two 
electric  elevators  of  (i,0()()  and  4,000  lbs.  capacity 
at  either  end  of  the  building  servo  the  various 
floors.    There  is  also  an  electricallv  driven  dumb 
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PRATT    &    WHITNEY    COMPANY'S    PLANT,    DUNDAS.    ONT. 


waiter,  3x4  ft.,  for  delivering  fiuislied  parts 
to  the  main  store  and  shipping  room.  The 
building  is  enclosed  with  a  7  ft.  steel  fence  and 
set  well  back  from  the  street  line,  which  allows 


for  a  wide  driveway  and  plenty  of  yard  space. 
The  exterior  walls  are  of  brick  with  cut  stone 
trimmings  and  counterbalanced  steel  sash;  and 
dther  features  of  the  equipment,   such  as  the 

sprinkler  system,  drink- 
ing fountains,  indi- 
\idual  metal  lockers, 
and  the  lavatories  are 
all  of  a  modern  type. 

Both  plants  have  a 
sewerage  system  of 
their  own,  comprising 
a  disjiosal 
main  and 
branches, 
main  plant 


tank     and 

secondary 

From     the 

and  offices 


of  ithe  Bertram  Com- 
pany the  sewerage  flows 
by  gravity,  and  from 
the  Pratt  &  Wliitney 
I)remises  it  is  pumped 
to  the  main  trunk  sewer 
on  Ogilvic  Street  by 
two  sewei'age  dejectors 
of  100  gallons'  capacity 
per  minute  each.  Be- 
sides this,  a  complete 
system  of  storm  aewors 
has  been  built  to  take 
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cjiro  of  rain  water  from  tlu'  main  l)uil(lin,<;s, 
which  is  doliverod  to  the  creek  at  the  O.nilvie 
Street  bridge. 

The  creek  itself  passes  thi>  south  end  of  the 
Bertramproperty  where 
concrete  revetments 
have  been  built  along' 
both  banks,  the  water 
taking  its  course  over 
a  14-'inch  bed  between 
the  walls.  This  mr- 
jjrovement  alone  cost 
$45,000,  and  involved 
the  diversion  of  the 
stream  from  its  original 
position,  and  has  made 
possible  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  plant  in 
this  direction.  It  also 
sers'es  to  prevent  dam- 
age from  floods,  which 
are  very  heavy  through 
this  valley  during  the 
spring  and  wet  seasons, 
when  the  rate  of  speed 
at  whidh  the  stream 
travels  at  this  point  has 
been  as  high  as  fifteen 


Ancient  Built  Walls 

'i'lui  statement  is  fre(piently  made,  connnents 
Iluildiiif/s  (iihI  Hiiihliiifi  MdiKii/ciiiciil ,  that   llic 
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ancient  Romans  used  concrete  freely,  and  that 
their  work  has  lasted  perfectly  down  to  the 
present  day.  The  impression  that  is  sought  to 
be  conveyed  by  all  such  statements  is  that  the 
concrete  was  precisely  similar  to  tlurt  Ave  are 
using  now,  and  consequently  is  an  argument 
for  the  durability  of  some  of  our  cheap  construc- 
tion. Everyone  who  has  k)oked  into  the  subject 
with  any  thoroughness  knows,  of  course,  that 
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the  Romans  faced  their 
walls  with  stone,  and 
merely  used  a  core,  or 
filling,  of  cement  and 
spalls,  saA^s  Stone.  This 
is  far  different  from 
our  concrete  poured  into 
removable  forms.  C.  R. 
Peers,  chief  inspector 
of  ancient  monuments 
and  historic  buildings 
in  Great  Britain,  deliv- 
ered an  interesting  ad- 
dress on  "The  Care  of 
Ancient  Monuments  " 
recentlA'.  Among  other 
things,  Mr.  Peers  said: 
"We  are  accustomed 
to  hear  comparisons 
drawn  between  the  work 
of  former  ages  and  our 
own,  not  to  our  own 
advantage.  This  is  by 
no  means  always  fair. 
There  has  been  good 
and  bad  building  in  all 
ages,  and  in  the  course  of  nature  more  of  the 
bad  buildings  have  perished  than  of  the  good, 
and  in  consequence  the  achievement  of  the 
period  which  has  left  an  ajipreciable  number  of 
works  is  liable  to  be  judged  on  too  favorable  a 
ground.  Even  in  such  Roman  buildings  as  are 
left  there  is  no  uniform  standard  of  merit. 

"The  Roman  tradition  of  building  with  two 
faces  and  a  core  was  continued  in  the  Middle 

Ages,  but  often  with 
none  of  the  care  and 
thoroughness  which  was 
necessary  for  its  suc- 
cess. In  the  eleventh 
century,  at  any  rate,  the 
core  in  many  instances 
was  little  more  than 
eaiilh  and  building  rub- 
bish packed  in  between 
wrought  stone  faces, 
these  latter  in  small 
stones  with  shallow 
beds.  Such  walls  would 
stand  no  great  weight 
and  were  also  particu- 
larly sensitive  to  any 
foundation  movement 
or  lateral  stress,  having 
no  natural  strengtli. 

"In  a  small  build- 
ing, where  stresses  are 
neither  great  nor  com- 
plex, a  weatherproof 
wall  face  protecting  a 
weak    core    will    often 
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aevve  well  enough  for  the  time,  but  the  ruin  or 
reoonstructioii  of  many  of  our  inodiaeval  build- 
ings has  followed  the  adoption  of  such  a  prin- 
ciple. Walls  were  pointed  in  tolerable  lime 
mortar,  but  built  in  nothinjr  I'ut  day,  and  as  long 
as  the  pointing  was  able  to  keej)  the  weather  out 


down,  for  lack  of  sound  walling  to  which  to  bond 
a  repair.  It  will  easily  be  seen  that  it  is  almost 
inii)ossil)le  to  strengthen  sueii  a  wall  so  as 
to  prolong  its  existence  appreciably  without 
destroying  its  character,  considering  that  its 
character  is  the  verv  source  of  its  wcnkiicss." 
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they  were  able  to  do  the  work  for  which  they 
had  been  designed.  But  if,  through  any  set- 
tlement or  stress,  a  fracture  developed,  the 
masonry  had  no  power  of  resistance,  but  fell 
fiway  and  became  fit  for  nothing  but  pulling 
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PKltSPECTIVE    VIEW    SHOWING    GENERAL    SCHEME    OF    BUILDINGS. 

Saskatchewan  Tuberculosis  Sanitarium 


NESTLING  cosily  in  the  shelter  of  a  cup  of 
hills  on  the  northern  shore  of  Lake  Qu'Ap- 
pelle,  two  and  a  half  miles  west  of  the  old 
historic  Hudson's  Bay  Company  post  of  Fort 
Qu'Appelle,  the  Saskatchewan  Sanitarium 
occupies  a  location  which  is  ideal  for  the  treat- 
ment of  tuberculoisis.  Conforming  to  the  sweep 
of  the  hills,  the  buildings  form  a  crescent  which 
faces  the  lake  in  a  southerly  direction,  giving 
the  patients  the  benefit  of  the  sun's  rays,  and 
tlie  hills,  rising  to  a  height  of  200  feet,  provide 
protection  froan  all  winds  exce])t  the  warm  winds 
from  the  soutli. 

The    descriptive    appeHation,    "Sunny    Sas- 
katchewan," is  more  than  a  poetic  alliteration, 


for  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  Saskatchewan 
enjoys  comparatively  tlie  greatest  amount  of 
sunlight  in  Canada.  This  advantage,  added  to 
the  altiitude  of  approximately  1,900  feet  above 
sea  level,  the  drynesis  of  the  climiate  and  the 
shelter  of  the  encircling  hills,  makes  the  location 
an  ideal  one. 

The  initial  buildings,  comprising  part  of  the 
adminiistration  building,  two  pavLliions  and 
power-hoaise,  were  commenced  in  1914,  but 
owing  to  the  outbreak  of  war,  comi>letion  was 
delayed  until  1917.  These  buildings  provided 
accommodation  for  seventy  patients,  forty-eight 
ambulant   patients  in   the   two   pavilions,   and 
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twenty-two    infirmary    patieii'ts    being    housed 
temporarily  in  the  administration  building. 

Owing'  to  extra  acconnncwlation  being  reqnir- 
etl  for  returned  soldiers,  the  institution  was 
extended  in  1S>1S  to  provide  for  two  hundred 
ajid  sixty  ])atients  by  the  erection  of  an  eighty 
bed  infirmary,  fonr  thirty-two  bed  pavilions, 
extension  to  administration  building,  he'lp  <'ot- 
tages  and  farm  buildings.  ]t  is  now  ]n-oposed 
to  provide  an  addition  to  the  infirmaiy,  which 
will  ])ring  the  total  accommodation  to  :>()().  Tliis 
necessiitatcs  quarters  for  a  staff  of  one  hundred, 
which  has  already  been  provided  foi'.    A  recre- 


ation building.  Red  Cross  visitors'  lodge,  and 
children's  pavilion  will  also  be  erected. 

Patients  ai'e  first  admitted  to  the  infirmary, 
whicli  is  equipped  thronglvout  for  carrying  out 
infectious  technticjue,  so  that  each  patient  may 
be  treated  separately,  thus  protecting  those 
under  treatment  from  epidemics  such  as 
influenza  or  common  colds,  which  are  the  usual 
causes  of  setbacks  to  tubercular  patients. 

The  infii'iiiai-y  is  a  concrete  and  tile  building, 
32  ft.  x  21  (i  n.,  with  sleeping  balconies  along 
the  south  front.  Owing  to  the  grade  of  the  site, 
half  of  the  ])uilding  is  three  storeys  in  height 
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and  the  oitlier  half  two  storeyts.  There  is  accom- 
modation foi-  eighty  patients,  thirty-six  single 
bod  wajrds,  fourteen  double  bed  wards,  and  four 
four-bed  wards.  In  all  cases,  open  air  sleeping 
balconiee  are  provided  in  conjunction  with  the 
inside  wards,  and  on  the  north  side  tJiere  are 
summer  porches,  to  which  patients  who  feel 
inconvenienced  by  the  heat  may  retire.  There 
are  al«o  porches  on  the  south  side  designed 
especially  foi"  sum  treatment.  This  building  is 
connected  to  the  main  kitchen  in  the  administra- 
tion building  by  a  heated  passageway,  through 
which  food  is  conveyed  by  meiivms  ,of  a  steam- 
lieatetl  dinner  wagon  to  the  diet  kitchens  on  each 
floor,  a  hoist  heing  provided  for  this  purpose. 
Each  diet  kitchen  is  fitted  with  steam  table,  tray 
racks,  sink,  electric  hot  plates,  refrigerator, 
cupboards,  and  on  each  floor  tliere  is  a  chart 
room,  where  a  daily  record  of  all  ])atients  is 
kept  on  file.  A  service  room  is  prox'ided  on  each 
floor,  fitted  with  clinic  slop  sink,  bed  pain  steril- 
izei',  and  racks,  etc.  Sanitary  equipment  is 
concentrated  in  a  central  location  in  each  wing, 
five  general  toilets  heing  provided,  each  having 
a  bath,  two  closets,  three  lavatories  and  a  dental 
basin.  Centi"ailly  located  in  each  winisr  there  is 
a  small  wash-up  room,  with  knee-action  water 


supply  and  knee-'action  soap  container  for  the 
use  of  doctors  and  nurses  between  visits  to 
patients,  thus  eliminating  all  danger  of  infec- 
tion. All  phmibing  is  grouped  to  reduce  the 
number  of  stacks  to  the  minimnm,  and  accessible 
pipe  ducts  are  provided  for  all  pipes. 

()n  the  ground  fioor  there  is  an  iwlmiitting 
room  and  operating  department.  On  the  firsit 
floor,  with  outside  separate  entrtance,  is  an 
isolation  de^jartmenlt,  conitainiing  two  wards  and 
service  room.  This  building  is  constructed  of 
reinforced  concrete  construction,  the  walls  and 
partitions  being  of  hollow  tile.  The  ground 
floor  walls  are  of  local  rubble  stone  and  the 
superstruotujre  walls  are  stucco  plastered,  the 
stairs  and  flooirs  being  of  concrete  throughout, 
flnished  with  a  concrete  paint.  All  finiish  is 
white  enamelled  and  the  doors  are  of  slab  pait- 
tem,  those  between  the  inside  and  o])en  air 
wards  l)eing  l>uitch  pattern  doors  and  wi<Ie 
enough  to  allow  beds  to  be  rolled  in  and  out. 
'I'lie  waMs  of  the  oi)en  air  wards  are  plastered, 
and  the  openings  are  fitted  with  sliding  sash 
and  screens.  All  wards  and  sleeping  bailconie.-; 
are  connected  with  tlve  chai't  room  and  diet 
kitchens  by  an  elec'.ric  light  signal  system, 
<^ which,    while    eliminating    the    nerve-racking 
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jaugie  of  bells,  insures  iiiistant  atteiitioiu.     The 
cost  of  the  infirmary  was  $80,000. 

Patients  who  have  progressed  sufficiemtly  to 
be  allowed  exercise  are  promoted  to  the  pavil- 
ions. Each  pavilion  has  accommodation  for 
thirty-two  paltiionts,  inside  wards  be*ing  pi'O- 
vided  to  accomimodate  two  beds  each.  In  the 
ceaitre  of  each  floor  there  is  a  recreation  room 
dividing  the  patienits  in  the  sleeping  balconies 
into  foui"  communifies  of  eight  each,  thus  givin'g 


pavilions  is  of  frame,  finished  on  tiie  outside 
with  stucco  plaster,  metal  laith  being  used 
throughout.  Each  pavilion  is  32  ft.  x  116  ft. 
and  cost  $27,000. 

The  adminlistration  building  is  of  reinforced 
concrete  construction,  with  brick  walls.  In  this 
building  are  located  the  administration  offices, 
nupses'  and  help  (piarters,  examination  looms, 
kitchen  and  main  dining  room  for  ambnlant 
paltients,  accommiodating  200.    A  well-eqn"pped 
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a  combination  of  cure  and  companionship  that 
yields  good  results.  A  separate  stairway  is 
provided  to  each  section,  and  each  section  has 
toilet  accommodatioai  consisting  of  bath  room, 
cloiset,  two  lavatories  and  dental  basin.  Rooms 
are  provided  for  supervising  mirse,  instructors, 
supplies,  etc.,  and  on  each  floor  there  is  a  ser- 
vice room,  fitted  with  slop  sink  and  linen  chute, 
and  a  sei'vice  stairs.     The  construction  of  the 


laboratory  and  a  modern  X-ray  department  is 
provided. 

Heating,  electric  lighting  and  water  are  sup- 
l)lied  from  a  cenltral  power  Inmse,  tHjuipped  with 
a  liigh-pi'essnre  steam  system  of  three  boilers 
and  two  steam  genenaitors.  Electric  light  is 
provided  to  all  buildinigs  through  a  storage 
batterj^  Heating  is  provided  by  exhaust  steam 
and  a  vacuum  sysitem  of  distribution,  the  pipes 
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beiiifj;  carriod  btitwcM>in  builtliiijj;s  tlir<Hif>h  tun- 
iiolis,  }»n(l  to  Iho  more  outlyiiiu-  liivildiiiKs  throu,<>]i 
splilt  tile.  Water  is  supplied  from  two  wells, 
from  vrhich  water  is  j)uniped  to  a  icservoir  on 
the  top  of  the  hills,  fjiviiij?  a  graviity  mipi)ly. 
with  eonstaut  liijih  pressme.  Separate  from 
tlie  doiiiestie  system  there  is  ;i  (i  in.  fire  service 
line  to  hydrants  between  all  of  the  l)iiildin,y:s. 


Decorative  Scheme  of  St.  James 
Methodist  Church,  Montreal 

The  interior  of  St.  James  Methodist  (*luirch, 
.Montri'al,  has  i-ecently  been  redecorated  and 
now  presents  a  much  improved  appearance. 
The  walls  have  been  treated  in  a  warm  biifl' 
color,  and  the  ceilini"'  ribs  continued  in  the  same 
color,  but  two  or  three  shades  lij^hter,  the  ceil- 


CHA.VCEI.    Alien      (ItEDECORATED    INTERIOR).    ST.     JAMES      METHODI.ST     CHURCH,      MONTREAL. 
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In  connection  Avith  the  power  house  there  is  a 
well-apiK)inted  steam  laundry.  A  sewaj^e  dis- 
posal i>lant  is  provided,  haiidliuit'  all  sewage 
from  the  institution. 

Jn  addition  to  the  above  buildings,  there  are 
help  coititflges,  S'tables,  ice  hous«,  greenhouse, 
poultry  house  and  piggery,  all  designed  along 
the  most  approved  lines  for  convenience  and 
sanitation. 


iiig  ])ane'ls  having  a  background  of  old  ivoiy 
with  a  small  chevron  stencil  foUowing  the  lines 
of  the  vaulting. 

The  ))ews  and  wordwork  generally  have  been 
kept  in  their  origimal  coloring,  but  the  wood- 
work to  the  pulpit  and  the  choir  has  been  treated 
in  a  rich  brown  color.  The  ground  floor  of  the 
church  is  covered  with  a  dark  green  cork  carpet, 
and  it  is  proposed  at  a  later  date  to  lay  strips 
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of  gray  carpet  in  the  aisles  and  gangways,  with 
a  border  designed  to  miatch  the  small  stencil  pat- 
tern round  the  dado  of  the  church. 

The  principal  new  feature  of  the  interior  is 
the  lighting  system,  which  has  nitrogen  lamps 
placed  in  bronze  lanterns  around  the  sides  of 
the  church  and  under  the  galleries,  with  a  large 
octagonal  lantern  in  the  central  crossing  of  the 
mof ,  surmounted  by  two  circular  rings  of  lights, 
the  largest  of  which  being  8  ft.  6  in.  in  diameter. 
The  total  height  of  this  central  fitting  is  20  ft. 

A  new  silk  curtain  is  placed  at  the  back  of 
the  organ  divided  into  panels  with  a  gold  gal- 
loon, the  sides  of  the  organ  arch  and  the  ceiling 
are  treated  in  a  flowing  stencil  decoration  in 
small  patterns  of  i>urple  and  green. 

The  whole  effect  has  been  to  brighten  the  in- 
terior, and  to  add  to  the  devotional  character 
of  the  church,  without  any  lavish  display  of 
color  or  any  undue  expenditure  of  money.  The 
decorative  scheme  has  been  designed  and  car- 
ried out  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Sep- 
timus Warwick,  F.R.I.B.A.,  who  was  also  the 
architect  for  the  Soldiers '  Club  in  the  basement 
of  the  church,  recently  opened  by  the  Governor- 
General. 


Larger  Loans  for  Better  Houses 

One  result  of  the  co-operation  of  the  Com- 
mission of  Conservation  with  the  Housing 
Committee  is  that  there  has  been  introduced 
into  the  recommendations  to  be  made  by  the 
Federal  Government  something  that  will  help 
to  avert  a  certain  amount  of  fire  waste  which 
goes  on  in  connection  with  houses.  The  Govern- 
ment of  Ontario  limits  the  amount  which  may 
be  spent  on  a  house  to  $3,000.  The  result  will 
inevitably  be  that  cheaper  material  will  be  used, 
and  in  the  Commission's  recommendation  to 
the  Dominion  Government  it  was  suggested 
that,  for  a  frame  house  with  brick  veneer  or 
frame  house  with  stucco  and  sliingle  roof,  the 
loan  be  for  $3,000  if  the  house  contains  four  or 
five  rooms,  and  for  $3,500  if  there  be  six  or 
seven  rooms;  and  that  if  the  house  be  built  of 
brick,  stone  or  concrete,  with  fireproof  roofing 
material,  the  loan  be  $4,000  for  three  or  four 
rooms,  and  $+,r)00  for  six  or  seven  rooms,  the 
I)criod  of  repayment  being  thirty  years  instead 
of  twenty,  at  five  per  cent.  The  result  will  be 
that  every  man  who  wants  to  build  a  properly- 
constructed  house  not  only  can  get  a  larger  sum, 
but  can  get  it  on  the  same  monthly  repayment 
plan  as  that  of  which  the  man  who  builds  the 
cheaper  house  has  the  benefit.  In  other  words, 
a  man  can  get  $4,000  for  thirty  years  on  the 
same  monthly  repayment  plan  as  the  man  who 
builds  the  cheaper  house  can  get  $.3,000  for 
twenty  years.  Of  course,  the  payments  in  the 
case  of  the  larger  loan  extend  over  a  longer 


period,  but  the  owner  has  a  house  of  more  dura- 
ble construction.  That  principle  has  now  been 
adopted,  and  will  be  a  direct  recommendation 
by  the  Dominion  Government.  In  adopting 
these  recommendations  the  Government  is 
taking  a  forward  step  in  reconnnending  the 
adoption  of  town  planning  principles  in  connec- 
tion with  housing  schemes  and  in  furthering 
these  measures  to  secure  the  best  methods  of 
construction.  — "T.   A.,"   in   "Conservation." 


On  Trip  to  Far  East 

F.  R.  Still,  Vice-President  and  Secretary  of 
the  Canadian  Sirocco  Company,  has  left  on  an 
extended  trip  to  the  Far  East,  where  he  will 
investigate  trade  conditions  in  connection  with 
export  work.  Mr.  Still's  itinerary  includes 
Japan,  China,  Australia  and  most  of  the  Euro- 
pean countries,  and  he  expects  to  cover  approx- 
imately 36,000  miles  before  returning  home 
about  November  1st. 


The  Building  Ordinance  of  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
divides  the  oity  into  zones  controlling  the 
height,  area  and  use  of  buildings.  There  are 
five  "height  districts,"  varying  45  to  150  feet, 
and  also  five  "use  districts,"  namely,  first  resi- 
dence district,  second  residence  district,  com- 
mercial district,  industrial  district,  and  un- 
restricted district.  In  this  manner  the  authori- 
ties are  able  to  regulate  and  govern  all  develop- 
ment, with  the  result  that  many  objectionable 
features  hesetofore  existing  are  gradually  be- 
ing overcome. 

New  York  City  had  recently  opened  both  the 
largest  and  second  largest  hotels  in  the  world. 
These  are  the  New  Pennsylvania  and  Commo- 
dore Ilote'l;  the  first-named  containing  2,200 
rooms  with  baths,  and  the  latter  2,000  rooms 
with  baths. 


At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Toronto  Board  of 
Education  a  motion  was  introduced  embodying 
five  points  regarding  schools  additions.  The 
points  were:  That  no  addition  be  made  to  a 
school  where  the  class-rooms  at  jnesent  arc 
more  than  23  in  number.  That  no  addition  ex- 
ceed two  stories  in  height.  That  a  competent 
architect  be  secured  to  draw  plans  and  specifi- 
cations. That  these  be  oi)en  to  inspection  by 
architects.  That  the  work  on  such  additions  be 
proceeded  with  as  expeditiously  as  possible,  and 
that  the  Property  Conunittee  report  progress 
at  every  meeting  of  the  board. 

This  motion  was  )-eferred  to  the  Property 
(Committee. 

A  letter  was  read  from  the  Board  of  Trade 
suggesting  that  in  future  the  boards  of  assessors 
on  plans  for  new  schools  should  be  composed 
of  two  trustees,  one  architect  and  one  outside 
person  who  was  not  an  architect. 
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OFFICE    ENTRANCE    INTO    MAIN    BUILDING. 


Dominion  Steel  Products  Co.'s  Plant 


I 'I'  is  dou))tful  if  one  can  find  in  all  Canada  an 
individnal  rot'ord  of  tlio  rapid  i>Towth  to 
lieimauency  and  prosperity  more  strilviiig  than 
is  furnished  in  the  case  of  the  Dominion  Steel 
Prodnets,  Limited,  of  Brantford,  Ontario. 
Barely  three  years  ago  the  forerunner  of  this 
business  was  apparently  a  mushroom  growth 
tinown  uj)  by  the  stimnlu.s  of  war,  a  "war 
l)al)y,"  as  it  were,  destined  by  all  signs  to  a 
brief  span  of  commercial  life  and  then  a  quick 
and  sudden  cessation  of  all  activities.  At  that 
time  the  plant  consisted  of  a  wooden  building, 
hastily  erected,  to  turn  out  the  only  business 
on  their  books,  which  was  the  machining  of 
2r),()00  shells  for  the  Imperial  Munitions  Hoard. 
However,  the  filling  of  this  initial  order  was 
purely  a  business  expediency  adapting  execu- 
tive and  engineering  ability  to  an  exigency  of 
the  times,  and  was -incidental  to,  rather  than  the 
direct  object  of  what  tlie  management  had  in 
mind,  namely,  the 
establishment  of  a 
permanent  indus- 
trial plant.  This  is 
evident  in  the  size 
and  durable  char- 
acter of  the  build 
ings  which  have 
been  erected,  as 
well  as  in  the  mod- 
ern housing  scheme 
wliicli  the  comfjany 
is  carrying  out  for 
the  benefit  of  its 
employees. 

In  other  words, 
the  idea  of  the 
directors  from  the 
first  wavS  to  organ- 
ize     an      industrv  boiler  HotsE.  naxsi 
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which  would  be  capabl'3  of  takmg  care  after  thL' 
war  of  normal  trade  re(iuirements  for  manufac- 
tured steel  products  in  the  Canadian  field.  In 
consequence  of  this,  a  modern  plant  has  been 
established  and  e(|uipment  of  a  standard  type 
installed  throughout.  Under  the  impetus  of 
increasing  business,  it  has  grown  in  a  remark- 
ably shoi-t  time  to  its  present  dimensions,  com- 
l)rising  a  number  of  "daylight"  units  which 
cover  in  all  six  acres  of  ground  and  contain 
So.OOO  s(juare  feet  of  floor  area.  The  first 
building  of  the  group,,w^s  erected  in  1916  and 
completed  in  59  days'^'time.  Two  more  units 
were  started  in  the  middle  of  January,  1918, 
and  were  ready  for  occupancy  three  months 
later.  Besides  the  operating  departments, 
there  is  a  blacksmith  and  forge  shop,  boiler- 
house  and  transformer-room,  pattern  shop  and 
storage  located  in  separate  buildings  at  the 
rear. 

The  construction 
throughout  is  of 
steel  frame  work, 
with  brick  enclos- 
ing walls  and  con- 
crete floors  and 
foundations.  Side 
tracks  from  the 
main  line  of  a  rail- 
road which  passes 
alongside  the  rear 
of  the  property  ex- 
tend through  the 
full  length  of  both 
end  buildings,  thus 
affording  excellent 
facilities  for  load- 
ing and  shipping 
purposes.  These 
end  structures  are 
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100  X  'M)  foot  ami  1>0  x  :5()8  foot  hi  size,  and  Hank 
auothei-  aopartment  90  x  223  feet  at  the  front 
of  the  property.     The  several  factory  rooms 
are  t]uite  lofty  in  height,  with  very  little  over- 
liead  obstruction.     Myriads  of  small  windows 
set  in  the  steid  sasli  formin.i;;  the  side  wall  areas 
bathe    the    place    in    daylight.     The    machines, 
which  range  from  the  ordinary  engine  lathe  to 
a  fifteen-ton  boring  mill  and  a  forty-ton  planer, 
are    all    operated    by    electricity.     While    this 
machinery  has  been  utilized  in  turning  out  war 
work,  the  policy  of  the  company  has  been  not 
to  take  on  work  which  would  involve  the  tying 
up  of  capital  in  special  machines.     Hence  the 
eciuipment  with  one  exception   is   of  standard 
tvpe,  thus  enabling  the  management  to  readily 
adapt  its  facilities  to  any  of  the  various  lines 
of  steel  products  which  they  choose  to  manu- 
facture. 

Besides  providing  a  working  environment 
which  gives  the  men  well-lighted  and  well-ven- 
tilated deijartments  in  which  to  do  their  jobs, 
tiie  company  has  undertaken  as  part  of  its 
development  a  housing  scheme  which  is  parti- 
cularly noteworthy,  especially  in  view  of  the 
housing  problem  at  the  present  time  being  such 
an  important  and  vital  question.  For  this  pur- 
]joHe  the  company  has  accpiired  a  forty-acre  site 
within  convenient  distance  of  the  plant.  That 
is  to  say,  from  four  to  six  minutes'  walk  is  all 
that  will  be  required  for  the  occupants  to  reach 


their  place  of  work.  Notwithstanding  this 
proximity,  the  plant  is  sufficiently  remote  so  as 
not  to  intrude  itself  upon  the  domestic  aspect 
of  the  scheme. 

The  creation  of  this  residential  area  is  in  the 
hands  of  Messrs.  Scott  &  Wardell,  a  firm  of 
Hamilton   architects,  who   are  responsible  for 
the  designing  of  the  various  houses,  while  the 
ground  features  are  being  carried  out  by  TT. 
Dunington    Grubb,    Toronto,    the    well-known 
landscape  architect.     Lansdowne  Park  Kstate, 
as  the  place  will  be  known,  will  have  winding 
avenues  and   no   straight   streets.     Trees   and 
shrubs  will  be  j^lanted  to  give  the  various  homes 
an  attractive  setting,  and  the  appearance  of  the 
place  when  completed  will  be  that  of  an  English 
residential    area.     Further    reference    to    this 
development,  which  is  one  of  the  first  undertak- 
ings of  its  kind  in  Canad'i,  is  made  in  the  follow- 
ing article,  which  t-ikes  up  "Industrial  Hous- 
ing" in  a  more  general  way  and  forms  in  this 
connection  an  interesting  and  related  subject. 
Already  about  fifty  of  these  homes  have  been 
built,  but  are  not  yet  all  ready  for  occupancy. 
The  company's  investment  in  this  development 
will  be  abont  $4,500,000  for  the  first  hundred 
houses.     Rental  charges  to  employees  will  be 
based  on  the  carrying  charg-e  of  tlie  property. 
The  houses  are  well  designed,  built  of  first-class 
materials,   contain   electric   light,   bath   rooms, 
polished  floors,  electric  kitchen  stoves,  and  are 
('omi)loto  and  up-to-date  in  every  way. 


Industrial    Housing 

Bi)  II.  I).  Dunincftoti  Griihh. 


THE  intelligent  study  of  industrial  housing, 
like  almost  every  other  social  and  econo- 
mic problem,  must  begin  with  an  examination 
of  the  effects  of  war.  In  li)U  a  British  states- 
man remarked  that  the  outbreak  of  a  European 
war  would  set  back  the  march  of  social  progress 
fifty  years.  The  reverse  seems  to  have  actually 
occurred.  In  P^ngland  the  war  has  made  pos- 
sible a  nmltitude  of  exjjeriments  in  social  recon- 
struction and  co-operation  which,  in  times  of 
peace,  could  scarcely  have  been  acconqilished 
by  a  generation  of  agitation.  Both  employer 
and  employed  have  fonnd  their  most  sacred 
l>rinciples  not  only  challenged,  but  arbitrarily 
swept  away.  The  fixing  of  iirices.  the  ration- 
ing of  necessities,  the  replacement  of  men  by 
women,  the  limitation  of  profits,  are  all  experi- 
ments which  have  passed  through  the  test.  The 
man  in  the  street  has  taken  tlunighl.  He  is  in 
the  mowl  not  only  to  retain  many  of  the  enier 
<>-encv  war  measures,  but  to  experiment  still 
further.     As   war   measures  he  has   witnessed 


economies  effected  by  co-operation  which 
wonld,  if  carried  further,  result  in  inestimable 
stimulation  of  industry,  and  general  prosperity. 
Wiithin  the  next  year  we  may  expect  to  see  a 
British  Unionist  Government  pass  such  legis- 
lation as  wo'uld  have  been  describetl  as  thte 
wildest  folly  by  radicals  before  the  war.  Many 
of  the  injustices  of  our  social  system  are  abont 
to  be  brought  before  the  court  of  iniblic  opinion, 
v/ne  of  the  first  to  be  remedied  will  l)e  the  matter 
of  housing. 

The  relationship  between  a  high  standard  of 
living  conditions  and  ])roduction  is  just  begin- 
ning to  be  realized.  Tn  all  larue  cities  we  see  a 
tendency  for  industry  to  move  further  and 
further  away  from  congested  centres  of  poim- 
latioD.  Tn  some  cases  the  movemeint  is  from 
the  centre  to  several  miles  outside  berond  the 
suburbs;  in  otheis  the  fnctory  is  moving  from 
the  large  citv  to  the  small  town,  while  tlie  nmst 
i-ecent  mo\-enient  of  all  is  from  the  citv  to  bare 
agricultural    land,    far    removed    from    urban 
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conditions.  Recent  statistics  in  the  United 
States  show  a  nmch  lai'f>ei-  proportional  per- 
centage of  indnstriai  failures  in  congested 
areas  than  in  thinly  populated  districts. 

One  of  the  princij)al  underlying  causes  for 
this  movement  is  tiie  recognition  by  capital  of 
the  value  of  a  li!gli  standard  of  living  conditions 
for  the  worker.  Wliile  the  union  is  shouting 
conscription  of  wealth,  whatever  that  may  mean, 
higher  wages  and  shorter  hours,  the  operative 
is  really  more  iuterested  in  improved  living 
conditions  for  himself  and  his  family  than  he 
is  in  a  higher  scale  of  wages,  with  which  he 
imagines  thiat  he  can  equip  himself  with  the 
amenities  of  life. 

The  United  States  Steel  Corporation  has 
placed  so  much  emphasiis  upon  the  necessity  for 
control  of  the  housiing  and  &urix)undings  of  its 
workers  that  instead  of  locating  its  new  plants 
in  any  existing  town  it  has  created  new  town- 
sites  for  its  -workers,  as  at  Grary,  Tnd.,  and  Ojih- 
way.  Out.  This  policy  involved  the  purchase 
of  vast  tracts  of  land  in  each  case,  the  expendi- 
ture of  huge  siimis  in  the  erection  of  dwellings, 
tlie  provision  of  public  services,  such  as  pave- 
ments, sidewalks,  sewers,  gas,  water  and  elec- 
tricity. The  expei-ience  at  Gaiy  proved  so 
successful  that  the  exDcriment  is  being  imme- 
diately repeated  at  Ojibway,  near  Windsor. 

At  first  sight  the  obvious  advantages  of  locat- 
ing in  a  city  woaild  seem  to  be  so  great  as  to 
make  the  creation  of  new  townsites  difficult  to 
exjilain.     Any  city  or  town  would  offer  almost 


untold  inducements  to  a  great  industry  in  order 
to  obtain  taxing  power  over  thousands  of  well- 
[)aid  employees.  Accommodation  of  a  sort 
would  exist.  No  great  sums  of  capital  would 
have  to  be  spent  on  city  services,  house-building, 
etc.  A  flutid  labor  market  would  be  provided 
ready  to  hand.  A  brief  examination  of  the  pos- 
sibilities of  the  townsite  method,  however,  not 
only  seems  to  explain  the  action  of  such  great 
industries  as  the  United  States  Steel  Corpora- 
tion, but  also  to  forecast  the  time  when  smaller 
manufacturers  will  combine  in  order  to  obtain 
similar  benefits,  and  finally  the  day  when  the 
state  will  step  in  and  undertake  the  work  which 
private  industry  is  already  finding  so  necessary 
that  it  must  attempt  it  on  its  own  behalf. 

1.  By  the  purchase  of  agricultural  land  on  a 
large  scale  the  corporation  will  be  aible  to  control 
land  values,  and  so  secure  for  their  emiplovee 
aibundance  of  light,  air  and  space  at  a  much 
lower  cost  than  would  have  to  be  paid  for  over- 
crowded accommodation  in  the  citA',  possibly  at 
a  great  distance  from  the  works. 

2.  By  retaitiiiisr  control  of  buildinsr  operations 
the  company  will  be  able  to  protect  the  emnlovee 
aw-ainst  exploitation  bv  the  speculative  builder. 
The  foiTTiation  of  buildins:  companies  with 
limited  dividend  undertikins:  construction  on  a 
large  scale  will  enable  the  tenant  or  purchaser 
to  obtain  better  and  cheaper  aecommod^tiou 
than  would  be  possible  under  (a)  indi\nidual 
effort,  (b)  constmction  by  the  s|>eculative 
builder. 
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3.  By  developing  the  tract  as  a  whole  and 
planiiiing  it  out  in  a  sensible  manner : 

(a)  An  enormous  saving  in  the  cost  of  public 
services  can  be  eflPected.  Sevcntj'-five  per  cent. 
of  the  streets  can  be  arranged  to  receive  no 
throuigli  traffic.  Pavements  and  sidewalks  can 
be  reduced  to  a  aninimum  and  be  of  lightest 
construction.  Water  and  sewer  mains  can  also 
be  greatly  I'educed. 

(b)  The  nuim'ber  of  houses  per  acre  and  gen- 
eral density  df  population  can  be  determined 


overcrowding,  with  abundance  of  air  and  space 
for  their  fajmilies,  and  moreover  at  a  lower 
rental  than  that  obtainable  for  incomparably 
worse  accommodation  in  the  city,  will  produce 
a  oommunity  likely  to  remain  more  happy  and 
contented  than  the  sliiun-dweller.  Faimine, 
hopelessness,  misery  and  discontent,  as  Presi- 
dent Wilson  has  pointed  out,  provide  the  ideal 
propagating  ground  for  Bolshevism  and  social 
unrest. 

Industrial  liousing  in   Canada  is  making  a 
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and  arranged  for  maximiuim  health  of  parents 
and  children. 

(c)  Parks,  open  spaces,  play  grounds,  allot- 
meait  gardens,  etc.,  can  be  adequately  provided. 

(d)  Public  buildings  of  all  sorts,  including 
shops,  schools,  amusement  places,  etc.,  can  be 
placed  where  most  needed. 

4.  By  retaining  control  of  all  the  land  the 
increasing  land  values,  both  on  the  part  devel- 
oped and  also  beyond,  can  be  made  to  accme 
for  the  benefit  of  the  conmiunity,  resulting  in 
freedom  from  taxation  or  even  a  bonus. 

5.  By  supplying  a  high  standard  of  living 
conditions  for  the  workman  and  his  family  an 
increased  standard  of  out|>ut  and  efficiency  will 
be    obtainable.      Modern    cottages,    free    from 


rapid  start.  The  town  of  Ojibway,  for  the  Steel 
Corporation,  perhaps  tlie  most  advanced  exam- 
ple, is  now  well  under  way.  In  almost  all  our 
industrial  centre's  an  acute  house  famine  exists, 
owing  partly  to  concentration  from  country 
districts  for  war  production  and  partly  to  so 
high  a  building  cost  that  private  speculative 
building  capital  has  been  diverted  to  other 
diaiinels  for  the  last  four  yelars. 

In  the  city  of  Brantford,  Ont.,  the  shortage 
has  been  so  great  that  well-to-do  citizens  have 
been  compelled  to  come  patriotically  forward 
and  offer  to  share  portions  of  their  houses  with 
the  munition  worker  and  his  family. 

The  Dominion  Steel  Products  Co.,  Ltd.,  of 
Brantford,  finding  the  housing  of  large  numbers 
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ol"  additioiiiil  iiii'clmiiics  an  impossihk-  pioblciii, 
(ItM'.idt'd  upon  llu'  c'oiistriu'tion  of  a  larf{:i'  iiiuiil)c'r 
(>r  worknii'n's  dwi'lliiijfs  as  the  oidy  possible 
solution  (>!'  tlu'ir  pi-ohlciu. 

With  tlu'ir  nt'W  plant  lot'atc<l  well  In-yond  the 
liuildiny'  tiiuf^^c  of  tlic  city  of  liraiitford,  the 
ac(|u:sition  of  sonic  tliirty-tlirec  acres  adjacent 
to  tlie  i)lant  and  the  huildinj?  frinjre  was  easily 
aceompiisheil.  As  the  land  in  this  case  was  not 
ajjricnltnia]  in  price,  and  as  the  area  involved 
was  small,  the  entei-pi'ise  must  he  classed  as  a 


lowest  possihlc  assessnu-nt  a.nainst  ffontaiji'  for 
improvemeids. 

The  central  motive  for  the  schefuie  is  the  vil- 
lajye  K)<"i'"i  around  which  are  arrouped  resi- 
dences and  the  few  i)ublic  buildings,  such  as 
stores,  entertainment  hail,  etc.,  which  would  be 
needed.  The  street  plan  f(»llows  closely  the  con- 
tours of  the  land. 

A  definite  effort  has  been  made  to  arrange 
,si;rou])s  of  houses  as  uniits  and  couits  for  the 
sake    of    privacy,    sechision    and    ai'cliitcctural 
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workmen's  nuxlel  suburb  rather  than  a  town- 
site. 

The  design  of  thirty-three  acres  as  a  model 
workmen's  s'arden  suburb  will  be  governed  by 
princi))les  varying  greatly  from  those  control- 
ling a  townsite.  In  the  former  case  the  prop- 
erty, while  forming  to  some  extent  an  entity  in 
itself,  will  also  have  to  be  treated  as  a  small 
section  of  a  larger  whole,  in  this  case  the  city  of 
Brantford.  A  glance  at  the  plan  will  show  that 
no  through  ti'allic  lias  been  ])rovided,  indeed,  a 
conscious  effort  has  been  made  to  ]>revent  it,  a'^ 
excellent  facilities  already  exist  all  round  the 
boundaries.  .\s  a  result  tlie  streets  will  be  pri- 
vate and  tpdet,  but,  most  important  of  all,  they 
can  be  constructed  of  mininunn  width  (eighteen 
feet),  and  light  constnictiou.  thus  insuring  the 


etTect.  It  has  been  hoped  that  by  this  method 
sonic  sense  of  pride,  and  even  C()ui[)etition,  in 
the  appearance  of  each  coui't  or  unit  might  be 
acvpiared  by  the  tenants.  In  some  cases,  at 
least,  si)ecial  names  might  be  given  to  the  courts. 
The  perspective  sketch  shows  a  suggestion  for 
the  treatment  of  a  typical  court. 

As  will  be  s«en  from  the  plan,  a  definite 
attempt  has  been  made  to  close  the  vistas  of 
all  streets  in  order  to  provide  the  greatest  pos- 
sible number  of  street  pictures. 

The  architects,  Messrs.  Scott  &  Warded,  of 
Hamilton,  have  developed  some  ten  types  of 
houses  of  varying  size  and  design,  but  all  pos- 
sessing a  (|uiet,  harmonious  English  domestic 
character.  Out  of  some  two  hundred  and  fifty 
house  sites  arranged  for  on  the  property,  fifty 
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houses  are  now  in  i)rocess  of  erection.  Owing 
to  the  very  high  wages  prevailing  at  the  time, 
it  was  thought  that  tenamts  woukl  prefer  de- 
taclied  houses  in  spite  of  the  additional  cost. 

As  the  scheme  is  still  far  from  completion 
exact  hgui-es  as  to  cost,  including  land,  house, 
improvements  and  general  services,  are  not  j^et 
available.  As  tlie  development  has  gone  for- 
ward during  the  period  which  will  probably 
forai  the  highest  peak  of  prices,  the  cost  will 
probably  provide  no  useful  example  as  an  indi- 
cation of  building  costs  for  future  efforts  in 
indnstriai  housing. 

Fn  any  case,  it  may  be  said  quite  conclusively 
that  the  type  of  houses  under  construction  are 
entirely  out  of  the  reacli  of  the  average  factory 
operative,  as  rents  ranging  from  $;30  to  $40  per 
month  will  have  to  be  charged  in  order  to  pay 
miniimum  interest  upon  the  investment. 

For  this  reason  the  work  now  being  done  can 
hardly  be  said  to  solve  the  real  problem  of 
industrial  housing,  which  demands  model  houses 
at  rentals  of  from  $18  to  $25  per  month. 

The  lines  along  which  econiomies  will  have  to 
be  efifected  in  order  to  make  such  rents  possible 
have  all  ready  been  indicated.  They  nuiy  be  sum- 
marized as  follows: 

1.  Cheaper  land  by  moving  the  factory  out, 
either  singly  or  co-operatively. 

2.  Skilled  planning  which  will  concentrate 
traffic  on  a  few  wide  streets  and  permit  of  light- 
est construction  of  i)aveTnents,  curbs,  sidewalks, 
sewers,  etc.,  on  the  secondary  streets. 

o.  JIous«  construction  on  a  large  scale,  pro- 
viding for  economy  in  pui'chasing. 


4.  The  construction  of  houses  in  connected 
blocks  and  courts,  avoiding  the  extravagance  of 
detached  houses. 

No  building  of  small  workmen 's  cottages  has 
been  done  dtirimg  the  last  four  years.  Prices 
still  remain  so  high  that  little  will  be  done  in 
future  by  speculative  builders  except  by  over- 
crowding. This  must  at  all  costs  be  avoided, 
ed  for  on  the  property, 


Vancouver  Permits 

Building  operations  in  Vancouver,  B.C., 
continue  to  show  an  improvement.  The  volume 
of  new  work  for  the  lirst  three  months  of  this 
year  amount  to  $269,020,  as  against  $181,480 
for  the  same  jjeriod  in  1918.  The  total  for 
March  was  $119,013,  which  is  a  substantial  gain 
over  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year.  It 
is  reported  that  the  outlook  is  most  favorable. 


It  is  understood  that  the  Province  of  British 
Columbia  is  planning  to  co-operate  more  closely 
with  the  lumbei'  trade  in  endeavoring  to  obtain 
permits  from  tlie  British  Admiralty  to  ship 
lumber  overseas.  The  demand  in  France  and 
Belgium  for  lumber  is  enormous,  and  the  only 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  Canada  securing  a  por- 
tion of  the  contracts  is  the  difficulty  encountered 
in  transportation.  It  is  also  reported  that  an 
active  eftort  is  being  made  to  increase  the  home 
market  by  going  after  business  for  British 
Columbia  lumber  in  the  other  provinces.  Tli  ■ 
scarcity  of  houses,  together  with  materials 
required  for  other  classes  of  work,  it  is  felt, 
should   greatly   stimulate   the  demand. 


I'EIISPECTIVK    VIKVV    SHOWING    THE    REU4TION    OK    THE    HOCSES    TO    THE  SITE  IN   THE  BRANTFORD  SCHBME   AS   IT   WIIX  APPEAR   WHEN   COM- 
PLETED. 
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Memorial  to  be  Built  on   Historic  Site 


A  movement  has  been  set  on  foot  to  exect 
H  monument  at  St.  Julien,  Belgium,  to  com- 
memorate the  heroic  sacrifice  of  C  and  D 
Companies  of  the  Third  Battalion  (Toronto 
Regimeait)  at  the  defence  of  Ypres  on  the  22nd 
to  the  25tli  of  April,  1915.  On  that  memorable 
occasion  these  two  companies  belonging  to  the 
First  Brigade  were  sent  to  the  support  of  the 
Second  Brigade.  Proibably  due  to  this,  their 
existence  was  overlooked  until  it  was  too  late 
for  them  to  be  withdrawn.  lender  most  trying 
circumstances  they  succeeded  in  digging  them- 
selves in,  making  a  file  between  St.  Julien  and 
St.  Julien  Wood  where  they  remained  many 
hours  after  all  other  Canadian  and  British 
units  had  retired.  The  forty  odd  that  finally 
surrenderetl  when  their  ammmiition  was  ex- 
j>ended  and  the  Geiinans  had  completely  sur- 
rounded them,  were  taken  prisoners. 

Colonel  Kirkpatrick,  then  Major,  and 
Major  Streight,  then  Captain,  were  the  officers 
in  coimnand.  In  short  these  two  companies 
were  completely  wiped  out,  but  held  the  posi- 
tion long  enough  for  the  other  forces  to  fall 
back  to  a  line  further  to  the  rear,  thus  typifying 


the  bravery  and  tenacious  fighting  tpialities  that 
have  won  for  the  Canadians  both  lasting  fame 
and  the  distinction  of  having  saved  Ypres  in 
tills  historic  engagement.  It  is  in  some  way  to 
pei-manently  perpetuate  the  valorous  deeds  of 
their  comrades  that  the  officers  of  the  G-ovemor- 
General's  Body  Guards  and  the  Tenth  Grena- 
diers contemplate  erecting  this  monument  on 
the  site  of  their  gallant  defence. 

Fortunately  the  can-ying  out  of  the  momi- 
ment  is  to  be  entrusted  to  capable  hands  and  it 
is  sincerely  to  be  hoped  that  a  like  course  will 
be  followed  in  regard  to  all  memorials  to  be 
undertaken  by  Canadians  either  in  this  coimtn^ 
or  in  Belgium  and  France,  instead  of  the  cus- 
tomary practice  of  turning  over  such  work  to 
ordinaiy  mortuarj^  architects. 

Canada  and  the  United  States  are  already 
covered  with  eemetries  which  siitfer  a  blight  of 
monuments  erected  from  hideous  designs  and 
executed  in  a  sloveoily  manner.  This  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  prevailing  idea  among  the 
lay  public  is  that  the  designing  of  monuments 
is  entirely  outside  the  province  of  the  architect, 
{Continued  on  page  130.) 
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carefully  preserved  and  returned. 

Entered   as   Second    Class    Matter    in    tlie   Post  Office   at   Toronto,    Canada. 

WESTON    WRIGLEK.   Bu.iness  Manij.r 
FRED.  T.   HOLLIDAY.    Advertioing  Repreaeatative 
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Another  Case  of  Outside  Preference 

Such  slogans  as  "Patronize  Homo  Industry" 
and  "Keep  the  Money  in  the  Country"  repre- 
sent an  incaJculating  principle  which  is  econom- 
ically sound.     But  how  often  is  this  very  fine 
preachment   respected   only   in   the   breach   by 
some  of  its  staunchesit  advocates.     There  are 
still  high  protectionists  among  the  manufac- 
turers, and  certain  financial  institutions  doing- 
business  with  the  money  of  Canadian  depositors, 
who  still  regard  themselves  as  being  exen)i)t 
from    any  obligation  which    involves    similar 
jiatronage  and  i)rotecti()n  for  others.    A  strik- 
ing proof  of  this  is  the  large  number  of  build- 
ings in  Canada  which  have  been  designed  and 
erected  by  American  architects,  and  in  regards 
to  which   Canadian  interests  and  capabilities 
have  been  completely  ignored.     It  represents  a 
condition  which  extends  back  a  number  of  years, 
which  was  especially  noticeable  during  the  war. 


and  which  still  persists  to  the  detriment  of  im- 
portant professional  and  industrial  branches  of 
our  national  life.  A  recent  instance  is  cited  in 
the  following  letter  sent  to  the  Mayor  and 
Council  of  Vancouver,  the  Board  of  Trade  and 
Manufacturers '  Association  of  that  city,  and  to 
the  Premier,  Attorney-General  and  Speaker 
of  the  Assembly  of  the  Province,  protesting 
against  the  practice  of  outsiders  in  British 
Columbia.  While  referring  specifically  to  the 
new  Union  Bank  building  to  be  erected  on  the 
Coast,  the  complaint  is  a  general  one,  and  shows 
the  necessity  of  legislative  enactment  to  con- 
serve the  opportunities  for  technical  practice 
in  Canada  for  those  who  are  bona- fide  residents. 
The  reference  which  is  made  to  restrictive 
legislation  recently  passed  in  Washington  and 
Oregon  which  debars  Canadian  architects  and 
engineers  from  doing  work  in  those  states  is 
not  m  itself  a  serious  grievance.  It  merely 
points  to  a  principle  which  is  heartily  to  be  com- 
mended and  which  should  speedily  be  adopted 
111  this  country  as  a  sound  economic  measure. 
The  subject,  which  has  long  been  discussed  and 
which  is  entitled  to  earnest  consideraibion,  is 
fully  dealt  with  in  the  letter  in  question. 

Gentlemen: — 

The  Architectural  Institute  of  British  Columbia  woiilH  lii^o 
o  bring  to  your  notice  a  matte,-  which  is  of    hegreatert  momen? 

Thl  m'st!  ute'^C^  ?^'^'^  technical  men  of  this  prov"??'"* 
„f  Jrvllf  i">>t'tute  <loes  this  more  esjjec  a  Iv  because  it  is  awaro 
of  tihe  expressed  views  of  the  Board  of  Trad?  Man tifectiTr^rt 
Association,  and  other  societies,  that  suppS-t  kioSd  be  eiven 
T^.?'^]^^  rt^TotX'^"^'"'^''^    ^""^^^   i^Pre^fe^lncTro 

country  that  an  injustice  is  being  done  to  them  in  Thlt  2  vet^v 
large  amount  of  construction  woik  in  this  ProWnoe  has  bein 
for  several  years  bad;,  and  still  continues  t<n>e  deigned  and 
nf.Tj^    fl*'   ^'".<^""^n   architects   and    engineers    and    t^hatth<5e 

^rnrv  nffl!^  'II  """^""K  '''^''  ^''^<'  "<"  ^^<^"  branch  or  tern! 
pprary  offices  here.  In  an  event  they  are  non-i-esidentq  of 
Canada,  and  it  Is  only  i-easonahle  to  isume  that  the  Sr^flte 
they  make  are  entirely  lost  to  the  country.  proncs 

Moreover    it  is  noticeable  that  the  absence  of  patriotism  and 

'^I'S^l'' ^S^"'\°!i.-^^  ^"^  "f  "'""^"^  '"'ho  emploroutsidei-s  to 
erect  tlheir  'buildings,  is  more  i«rticularly  exhibited  by  those 
pet^ons,  firms  and  corporations  who  dit^tly  seek  the  supnoTt 
and  'make  profit  out  of  the  Canadian  public.  While  ohJeSt^g 
to  foreign  comipotition  themselvas,  they  entirely  disregard  aM 
moral  arjd  business  obligations  to  patrSnize  and  supi«rt  suS 
ca.w.S?'  ^  POSf!,l>I?  of  various  branches  of  Canadiah  endeavoi- 
carr.ie<i  on  in  their  midst,  and  by  sections  of  the  public  to 
whom  they  appeal  for  patronage  and  supiwrt. 
„  .T-"?  Union  Bank  is  the  latest  instance  where  the  public  of 
Britisih  Columbia  is  asked  to  su.pi>ort  and  give  profit  to  a  coim- 
pany  .Wh<we  first  move  in  ibuHding  their  new  premises  on 
Hastings  Street,  is  to  ignore  the  resident  and  engage  American 
architects  who  do  not  permanently  reside  an  this  country 
althougli  they  maintain  a  branch  office  in  this  citv  (Vancouver) 
during  such  periods  as  they  have  work  here. 

.t  'Tl*  architects  of  this  province  considei-  that  in  tlie  case  of 
the  Union  Bank  there  is  no  .iustilication  whatever  for  the  selex-- 
Bion  of  an  outside  ai-chlteot  , because,  in  April.  1917,  the  Arohi- 
tectiji-al  Institute  addressed  a  very  lengthy  communication  to 
the  General  Manager  at  Winnipeg,  setting  forth  in  very  definite 
.  form  the  claims  of  resident  British  architects,  and  to  which 
?^™P'i\  ■"■^  received  stating  that  "we  will  give  vour  request 
the  fuM  consideration  it  deserves  when  we  decide  to  build." 

The  resident  architects,  including  some  of  those  who  have 
seen  8er\-ice  at  the  front,  consider  that  they  have  just  ground 
for  complaint  in  lesipect  to  this  and  other  cases.  Not  merely 
because  they  have  not  received  the  cohiSideration  they  inigh't 
reasonably  expect,  from  business,  if  not  froin  patriotic  motives, 
but  also  because  the  architects  engaged  are  i>esident>s  of  the 
htate  of  Washington,  which,  together  with  Oregon  and  other 
states,  have  recently  passed  legislation  at  the  request  of  the 
architects  there,  making  it  an  offence  punishaWe  hv  fine  and 
imiiirisonment  for  Canadian  or  othei-  Biitish  subjects  "to  practice 
as  architects  In  those  states,  the  privtilege  of  so  doing  hei,n« 
strictly  limited   to  the  citizens  of  those  statesi. 

Canadian  architects  do  not  object  to  fair  comipetltion.  but 
they  do  object  to  being  discriminated  agaiiust,  and  consilder 
that  American  architects  practicing  in  this  province  siliould 
become  British  subjects  and  reside  in  Canada  if  thev  are  to  be 
engaged  by  firms  and  copporatloms  .seeWng  and  aaking  Canadian 
supiport  and  preference. 

It  Is  therefore  with  the  full  conviction  that  this  protest  has 
.\our  complete  symipathy  and  approval  that  it  has  been  brought 
to  .voui-  notice  with  a  plea  for  yonr  support  to  remedy  this  con- 
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(IlUon  of  iifraiiH,  uikI  u  lecoKnitiun  ot  the  fact  that  Canatl.i  has 
within  her  borcleiti.  i'C«Lileiit8  fully  quaUfled  and  oivjiaJ>le  of 
iiiulertakiiiK  mui  currying  on  nil  tiK!  various  lorini  of  yro- 
fesalonal  and  ooniineirclal  end»;»vor  an<l  that  thes«  resident* 
should  be  glvpn  preference. 

(Sidled)     Hon.  Secretary. 


Advisory  Committee  on  War  Memorials 

War  nu'iiiorials  at  tlio  pivsenl  tinui  foi-iii  tlu' 
subject  of  luuch  public  iutoiest  and  discus-sioii. 
(yonstHjuently  the  announcement  that  the  Onta- 
rio Society  of  Artists,  the  Ontario  Association 
of  Architects  and  the  Society  of  Grai)hic  Arts 
have  appointed  from  their  membership  a  joint 
committee  to  be  known  as  the  Ontario  Advisory 
C'ommittec  on  War  Memorials  is  both  timely 
and  important.  There  is  a  feeliiij>;,  consider- 
ing the  number  of  proposals  advanced,  that  a 
condition  i.s  liable  to  arise  which  might  lead  to 
considerable  misunderstanding  and  unfortunate 
results  unless  such  projects  are  brought  under 
competent  control  and  direction.  The  interest 
of  this  newly-fonned  board  is  purely  an  altru- 
istic one,  with  the  object  of  having  all  memorial? 
erected  so  as  to  be  artistically  and  otherwise 
worthy  of  the  lofty  purpose  for  which  they  will 
stand.  The  committee  has  issued  a  circular, 
which  reads  as  follows : 

It  is  intended  that  this  Comtnittee  shall  be  available  for 
consultation  and  advice  and  shall  act  as  a  Bureau  of 
General  Information  on  all  matters  pertaining  to  War 
Memorials. 

The  meml)ers  of  this  Committee  serve  without  remun- 
eration an-d  the  services  of  the  Committee  are  placed 
freely  at  the  call  of  officials,  committees  and  private  indi- 
viduals throughout  the  Province. 

Naturally  War  Memorials  may  assume  very  many  and 
very  vk'idely  varying  forms.  Tablets,  stained  glass,  sym- 
bolic figures  and  groups,  gateways,  arches,  fountains, 
bridges  and  buildings  of  many  kinds  may  be  instanced  as  a 
few  of  the  many  possible  forms.  A  recognition  of  the 
difficulties  that  local  bodies  are  likely  to  experience  in 
securing  necessary  information  and  advice,  when  the  range' 
.  of  choice  and  treatment  is  so  wide,  has  prompted  the 
apix)intment  of  this  Advisory  Committee  which  may  be 
consulted  on  the  choice  among  various  forms  of  memorials, 
on  the  methods  of  selecting  a  designer  and  a  design,  and 
on  the  ways  and  means  generally  of  initiating  the  work, 
carrying  it  forward  and  bringing  it  to  a  satisfactory  con- 
clusion. 

It  should  be  clearly  recognized  that  in  all  such  me- 
morials whether  large  and  costly,  or  small,  simple  and 
inexpensive  it  is  the  art  impress  they  bear  that  alone  can 
give  them  a  permanent  value  as  fitting  memorials  of  the 
dead  and  an  inspiration  to  the  living.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
.\dvisory  Committee  may  be  of  valuable  service  in  assist- 
ing local  committees  toward  making  their  memorials 
worthy  in  an  artistic  way. 

It  is  certain  to  be  a  matter  of  lasting  regret  if  hasty 
judgment  and  ill-considered  decision  should  result  in  the 
erection  of  a  memorial  that,  later  on,  would  be  found  so 
seriously  wanting  in  an  artistic  way  as  to  be  quite  un- 
worthy of  its  high  purpose. 

Local  Committees  are  therefore  advised  to  "make  haste 
slowly"  especially  as  it  is  felt  also  that  every  memorial 
however  simple,  should  be  to  the  fullest  extent  possible  an 
original  creation,  and  not  one  that  may  be  repeated  indis- 
criminately and  many  times  throughout  the  country.  In 
this  way  every  memorial  would  take  un  an  individuality 
of  its  own  and  become  a  special  tribute  on  the  part  of  the 


committee  erecting  it,  one  which  the  community  might 
regard  with  justifiable  pride  as  something  peculiarly  its 
own. 

It  is  therefore  recommended  to  local  committees  that 
before  the  adoption  of  tervtative  plans,  and  preferably 
before  any  plans  are  made  requests  for  suggestions  should 
be  presented  to  the  .Advisory  Committee.  These  may  l>e 
addressed  to  the  Secretary,  Ontario  .Advisory  Committee 
on  War  .Memorials  with  the  assurance  that  they  will 
receive  the  most  careful  consideration  on  the  part  of  the 
Committee. 

Finally  it  should  be  made  clear  that  this  Committee 
desires  to  be  helpful,  not  to  dictate,  that  it  is  not  interested 
in  any  particular  form  of  memorial,  nor  in  any  particular 
designer,  craftsman  or  manufacturer,  and  that  the  only 
end  it  has  in  view  is  the  cnstiring  that  the  War  Memorials 
throughout  the  Province  shall  be,  in  as  high  a  degree  as 
possible,  worthy  of  the  community  and  the  cause. 


lA.  S.  Clarson 

A.  S.  Clarson,  who  has  just  been  appointed 
General!  Secretarial  Manager  and  Permanent 
Organizer  of  the  Association  of  Canadian 
BuiMing  and  Construction  industries,  has 
already  assumed  his  duties,  with  headqiiarters 
ill  Ottawa.  After  spending  the  no.\t  few  weeks 
ill  Montreal  and  Ottawa,  Mr.  Clarson  will  make 
a  trip  covering  the  principal  cities  in  the 
Dominion  for  the  purpose  of  organizing 
branches  in   accordance  with  local  conditions. 

The  association  is  national  in  its  scope,  and 
was  organized  over  a  year  ago,  in   the   first 


Mr.   A.   S.   Clarson,   General   Secretarial    Manager  and   Permanent 
Organiser    of    the    Association    of    Canadian    Building    and    Con- 
struction   Industries. 

instance  tliroug'h  the  etfoi'ts  of  J.  P.  Anglin, 
then  President  of  the  Montreal  Builders' 
Exchange.  It  was,  however,  during  the  early 
part  of  the  present  year  the  organization  was 
permanently  established  and  officers  elected 
at  a  conference  held  in  Ottawa,  where  the  out- 
standing feature  displayed  was  the  feeling  of 
good-fellowship  and  co-operation  evinced  by  the 
hundreds  of  members  present. 

The    association    will    co-operalte    with    the 
National  Reconstruction  movement  inaugurated 
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Made  in  Canada 

Twenty  Years^  Service  Guaranteed ! 

ON  a  building  like  this,  the  use  of  a  Barrett  Specification 
Roof  was  practically  compulsory. 

The  roof  is  large,  flat  and  permanent: 

— large  enough  to  justify  bringing  a  gang  of  skilled  roofers 
to  the  job, 

— flat  enough  so  that  the   hot   pitch    would  not  flow  away 
from  the  roofers'  mops, 

— permanent  enough  to  justify  a  twenty-year  roof. 

Accordingly,  a  Barrett  Specification  Roof  was  eligible  for 
the  job. 

The  next  thing  was  to  compare    the    Barrett  Specification 

Roof  with  other  suitable  roofings. 

Durability?     A  guarantee  for  twenty  years  came  free  with 
the  Barrett  Specification  Roof. 

Satisfaction?     No  leaks  for  twenty  years  is 
good  enough. 

Cost    to    build?     Lowest   of   all 
permanent  roofings. 

Cost     to     maintain?     Nothing! 
(You  can't  beat  that  figure.) 

Cost  per  year  of  service?  Lowest 
known  to  man. 


This  is  the 

bond  that  gvarantees 

i/our  roof  for  ttcenti/  years. 

An  important  feature  of  Barrett 
Service  is  the  20- Year  Guaranty  Bond 
issued  free,  subject  to  suitable  regula- 
tions, by  the  Barrett  Company 
Limited,  regardless  of  the  fact  that 
The  Barrett  Company,  Limited,  mere- 
ly supplies  materials  and  does  not 
itself  lay  roofs.  The  roof  below,  for 
instance,  was  built  by  McFarlane 
Douglas  Co.,  Limited,  and  George 
W.  Reed  &  Co.,  Limited,  of  Mon- 
treal. The  Barrett  Company,  Limited, 
was  notified  and  it  sent  inspectors  to 
check  up  t!ie  work  and  issued  to  the 
owners  the  Barrett  20- Year  Guaranty 
Bond. 

A  cop^  of  The  Barrett  20-Year  Speci- 
fication, rvith  roofing  diagrams,  sent 
fne  on  request. 


The 


Company 


MONTREAL        TORONTO 
ST.    JOHN,    N.B 


WINNIPEG        VANCOUVER 
HALIFAX.    N.S.        SYDNEY,    N.S. 


Harrttt  Specification  Hoof  on  Hoehclaga  Poxvrr- 
Home,  .Montreal  Tramways  Co.,  Montnal. 
General  Vontractors,  iiaj/niond  Constructio.i 
Co.,  hiviiltd:  l.aurin  ,(•  l.ritch,  iloutrenl. 
Hoofers:  MeFarlane  Poui/ltu  <o.,  Limiteti, 
Montreal:  <leo.  W.  'Iteed  d-  Co.,  Limited, 
Montreal. 
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by  the  GU)veniimoiil,  and  was  organized  for  tlie 
purpose  of  stabilizing  all  Canadian  construction 
industries,  and  will  be  sxipported  by  voluntai-y 
contribution  until  the  next  general  conference 
adopts  a  complete  constitution  for  its  operation. 
Mr.  Olarson  is  am  Englishman  by  birth,  and 
was  educated  at  one  of  the  largest  English 
PuTblic  schools,  and  later  at  Mason's  College, 
Blniiingham  (now  Binninghaim  LTniversity). 
He  has  had  over  thiirty  years'  engineering  expe- 
rience aiid  business  connection  on  a  large  scale 
in  various  parts  of  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and 
the  United  States,  and  during  the  past  ten  years 
has  resided  in  Montreal,  where  he  has  practised 
his  profession  as  a  consulting  engineer  in  the 
city  of  Verdun,  P.Q.,  and  other  miunicipalitie.s. 
He  is  an  Associate  Member  of  the  Engineering 
Institute  of  Canada;  Member  of  the  National 
Highway  Traflfie  Association,  New  York;  Amer- 
ican Road-Builders'  Association;  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  Colonial  Institute,  of  Tjondon;  Member  of 
the  Montreal  Board  of  Trade;  Jxistice  of  the 
Peace  for  the  city  and  district  of  Montreal; 
President  and  Life  Member  of  St.  George's 
Society,  of  Montreal;  Chainnan  of  the  Joint 
Committee  6f  the  National  and  Kindred  Socie- 
ties of  Montreal,  and  President  of  Christ 
Chmrch  Cathedral  Men's  Club. 


or  the  most  beautiful  building  in  the  comnmnity 
80  as  to  be  worthy  of  the  great  purpose  for 
which  they  stand  and  represent  aesthetically 
the  noblest  emotions  of  our  race. 


BEGINA  WAR  MUSEUM  COMPETITION.  . 
According  to  a  recent  news  despatch,  condi- 
tions of  a  competition  for  the  selection  of 
an  architect  for  a  Provincial  War  Memorial 
Museum  to  be  erected  at  Regina,  Sask.,  have 
been  announced  by  Hon.  Archie  McNab,  Min- 
ister of  Public  W^orks.  The  successful  architect 
will  be  given  the  commission  for  the  work,  while 
a  limited  number  of  those  whose  designs  arc 
favorably  assessed  will  be  awarded  prizes  of  a 
thousand  dollars  each. 


Moved  to  New  Offices 

Alcide  Chausse,  Architect,  has  removed  his 
offices  from  No.  .3(57  Beaver  Plall  Sqnare,  to  No. 
72  Notre  Dame  Street  East,  Montreal. 


Memorial  to  be  Built  on  Historic  Site 

(Continued  from  page  126.) 
which  of  course,  is  not  the  case.  An  effort 
should  be  made  to  correct  this  erroneous  im- 
pression. The  architect  and  the  sculptor  should 
collaborate  in  the  production  of  a'U  work  of 
this  character  and  especially  as  regards  oui" 
illustrious  dead.  In  fact,  all  monuments  and 
memorial  buildings  should  by  their  beauty  of 
detail,  excellence  of  execution  and  general 
architectural  merit  tj^ifj^  the  high  ideals  which 
called  for  their  erection.  In  either  case,  they 
should  be  made  the  most  beautiful  monument. 


A    HANDY    BOOK    OF    INFORMATION. 

The  eitflvtli  eiHtlon  of  the  TrUBsed  Coiioretc  Steel  Company's 
catalogue,  Ju»t  i»aued,  i»  a  very  fomplete  handbook  of  ve«t 
ixwket  size,  Ile»Ule«  descrHrtng  the  prlncliwl  "Ti-ufK^on"  pro- 
ducts. It  contains  a  niurtber  of  tabloji  jfWlns  the  safe  loads  for 
various  types  of  floors  and  concrete  beam  deBlgn.  The  Illus- 
trations show  praotiical  constructive  methods  Involving  the  llne.s 
this  conipany  manufactures,  and  there  Is  much  useful  Informa- 
tion which  makes  It  a  Itook  of  special  value  to  architects, 
owners  and   bulldInK  contractors. 


CONTRACTORSand  SUB-CONTRACTORS 

As   Supplied  by  the  Architects  of  Buildings 

Featured    in    This  Issue. 

OFFICE   BUILDING.  THE   JOHN    BERTRAM   &  SONS   CO., 

LTD.,   DUNDAS,  ONT. 

Automatic  Telephones,   Chicago  Automatic   lOleotrlc  Con>pany. 

Brick,    .MJIton   Iressed   Urlck  t'ompany. 

Boilers.  Dominion  Radiator  Comi>any. 

Clock   System,    International    Business   Machine  Company. 

Kleetrical    Work,    ('uliey    &    Breay. 

J<ire  Pi-otectlon  System,   Anguish   &    Whitfield. 

Mooring,  P.  H.  Secord  &  Sons,  Ltd. 

Galvanized  Iron,   Wilkinson  &  Kon>i)as.s. 

General   Contractors,    I*.    H.   isecord   &   Sons,    L,td. 

Granite  and  Bedford,    .Mclntosrti   Granite  Company. 

Gypsum  Block,   Ebsary   Gypsum  Block. 

Heating,   Anguish   &  Whittield. 

Hollow   Tile,   National   Fire-ProoHng  Company. 

Metal  Doors  and  Steel  Sash,  A.  B.  Ormaby  Company,  Ltd. 

Metal    Lockers,    Dennis    Wire    &    Iron    Works. 

Metal  Locker,  Benson  Johnson  Co. 

Marble  and  Tile  Work,  Canada  Glass,  Mantels  &  Tiles,  litd. 

Ornaimental  Iron,  Architectural  Bronze  &  Iron  Works. 

Painting  and  Glazing,  F.  G.  Roberts  &  Company,  Ltd. 

Plastering,  P.  H  .Secord  &  Sons,  Ltd. 

Plumbing,  Anguish  &  Whitfield. 

Radiators,  Dominion  Radiator  Company. 

Roof  Covering  and  Sheet  Metal   Work,   John   E.    Riddell   &   Son. 

Steel  Desks,  Office  Specialty  Company. 

Structural  Steel,  Hamilton  Bridge  Works. 

Vacuum   Cleaner  System,   Anguish  &  AVhltfleld. 

PRATT  &.   WHITNEY    BUILDING.    DUNDAS.   ONT. 

Cement,    Canada    Cement    Company. 

Concrete  Work,  P.   H.   Secord   &   Sons. 

Dumb   Walter,   Otls-Fensom    Elevator  Company. 

General  Contractors,  P.  H.  Secord  &  Sons,  Ltd. 

Granite  Door  Sills.  Ritchie  Cut  Stone  Company. 

Hardware  and  Slate  Work,   Kent,   Garvin  &  Con>pany. 

Hardwood  Flooring,  P.   H.   Secord  &  Sons.  Ltd. 

Heating  and   Sprinkler  System   and   Electric  Lighting,    Bennett 

Hollow   Tile,   National    Fire-ProoJlng  Company. 

Lathing  and  I'iastering,  R.   C.   Dancy. 

&  Wright. 
Painting  and  Glazing,   F.   McQuillan. 
Plunnblng,   Chas.   Taylor  &  Company. 
Reinforcing  Steel,  Bains  &  Peckover. 
Roofing  and  Sheet  Metal  Work,  Thomas  Irwin  &   Son. 
Steel  Sash,  .K.  B.  Ormisby  Companj'. 
Steel  Fence,  Frost  Steel  &  Wire  Company. 

Structural  Steel  and  Stair  Railings,  Dennis  Wire  &  Iron  Works. 
Wire  Partition,  Dennis  Wire  &  Iron  Works. 
Waterproofing,  Toch  Bros,  R.I.W.,  and  Wadsworth  &  Howland. 

DECORATIVE    SCHEME    OF    ST.    JAMES'    METHODIST 
CHURCH,    MONTREAL. 

Lighting  Fixtures.  Robert  Mitchell  Co. 

Painting,  Henry  Morgan  &  Company.  , 

Upholstery  and  Curtains.  Goodwins,  Ltd. 

DOMINION  STEEL  PRODUCTS  COMPANY'S  PLANT. 
BRANTFORD,  ONT. 

Boilers,  Waterous  Engine  Company. 

Brickwork  and  Foundations  ,P.  H.  Secord  &  Son. 

Electrical  Work,   Factory  Products  Company. 

General   Contractors,  Austin  Company. 

Lavatory  Equipment.  James  Robertson  Company. 

Plumbing,  T.   J.   Minnis. 

Itadiators,  Dominion  Radiator  Company. 

Steel  Sash,  Trussed  Concrete  Steel  Co. 

DOMINION    STEEL    PRODUCTS    COMPANY'S    WORKMEN 
HOUSES,  BRANTFORD. 

Furnaces,  Buck  Stove  Works. 
General  Contractor,  D.  O.  Johnson. 
Heating,  Taylor  &  Son. 
Plumbing,  Taylor  &  Son. 

SASKATCHEWAN    TUBERCULOSIS    SANATORIUM,    NEAR 
FORT  QU'APPELLE. 

Electric  Uork,  G.  A.  Espley. 

General  Conitractors,   Poole  Construction  Company. 

Heating,  Cotter  Bros. 

Mill  Work,  Gushing  Bros. 

Plastering,  Harrington  Bros. 

Painting,  W.  R.  Talbot. 
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Queen  Alexandra  Sanatorium,  Byron,  Ont. 


THE  Quc'L'u  Alexandra  Sanatoiiuin,  at  Byron, 
Ont.,  was  founded  by  the  London  Health 
Association  about  eight  years  ago  through  the 
efforts  of  Sir  Adam  Beck,  then  Mayor  of  the 
city  of  London,  and  is  the  most  modern  and 
best  equipped  institution  of  its  kind  in  Canada, 
and  equal  to  any  elsewhere  on  this  continent. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  war  it  comprised  a 
group  of  buildings  including  an  Administration 
Building,  infirmaries  for  both  sexes,  patients' 
cottages,  physicians'  residence,  and  the  re- 
quired farm  buildings,  laundry  and  help  quar- 
ters; administering  in  all  to  the  needs  of  about 
100  patients  for  Western  Ontario. 

AVhile  originally  established  as  a  civil  insti- 
tution for  the  treatment 
of  tubercular  cases,  it  has, 
owing  to  the  return  of  a 
large  number  of  soldiers 
suiTering  from  the  effects 
of  being  gassed  and  lung 
trouble  brought  on 
through  hardships  other- 
wise encountered,  now  as- 
sumed the  character  of 
both  a  civil  and  military 
hospital. 

In  order  to  i)r()vide  the 
extra  acconnnodations 
thus  reciuired,  tlie  ^lili- 
tary  Hospitals  Commis- 
sion, shortly  after  the 
commencement  of  hostili- 
ties, built  three  pavilions 
for  the  immediate  care  of 
cases  coming  under  its 
jurisdiction,  and  in  the 
meantime  funds  were 
raised  through  a  i)atriotic 
camj)aign  for  the  erection 
of  the  Soldiers'  Infirmary, 
which  in  itself  accommo- 
dates 100  patients.  To 
these  have  since  been 
added,  by  the  co-operation 
of  the  London  Health  As- 
sociation, a  48-bed  pavil- 
ion, built  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Civil  Re-Estab- 
lishment; four  open  pavil- 
ions, a  nurses'  hinne,  and 
a  Vocational  and  Recrea- 
tion building. 

The  Soldiers'  Infirm- 
ary, or  Kecc'ption  Hos- 
pital, which  is  the  most 
important  building  in  the 
grou|),  constitutes  a  com- 


plete unit  in  itself  for  the  treatment  of  those 
suffering  with  the  disease  in  the  more  advanced 
stage.  In  this  building  are  complete  accommo- 
dations and  e(]uipment  for  the  scientific  treat- 
ment of  the  patient,  such  as  a  complete  X-ray 
cquii)ment,  pathological  laboratory,  operating 
rooms,  dental  room,  thi'oat  room,  etc.,  as  well 
as  offices  for  the  administration  of  military 
patients. 

The  units  are  divided  into  four-bed,  two-bed 
and  single  wards,  each  with  a  bed  balcony  where 
the  patient  may  get  the  benefit  of  air  and  sun- 
shine. The  window  oj^cnings  throughout,  in 
fact,  are  all  arranged  to  admit  the  maximum 
amount  of  sunlight  and  air,  and  provided  with 


ri'i'ici:  viiiw: 


LOWER  view: 

I,I)IKI1.S'     INKIKMARY,     BVKON,     ONT. 
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a  loiivii'  sash  wliereby  the 
patient  may  still  have 
plenty  of  fresh  air  on 
rainy  days. 

In  addition  to  the 
various  wards,  there  are 
four  completely  equipped 
nurses'  stations,  with  pri- 
vate toilets,  sterilizers, 
etc.;  also  four  com])letely 
e(|uippe<l  patients'  toilets, 
a  feature  of  which  being 
the  rose  si)ray  attach- 
ments to  all  lavatories, 
whereby  the  patients  wash 
in  runninjo;  water  at  all 
times.  On  the  second 
floor  of  the  building  is  a 
reading  room,  a  bright 
and  airy  interior,  together 
with  a  modern  diet  kit- 
chen. 

One  feature  of  the  plan 
is  the  separating  of  the 
kitchen  from  the  main 
building,  thus  keeping  all 
kitchen  odors  away  from 
the  patients.  The  kitchen 
is  a  mo<lel  of  cleanliness, 
all  cooking  being  done  by 
electricity.  In  fact,  clean- 
liness is  the  keynote 
throughout.  The  corridor 
floors  and  the  stair  heads 
are  of  6  x  6  inch  quarry 
tile,  and  all  mouldings 
have  been  eliminated 
where  possible,  so  as  to 
make  everything  of  a  sani- 
tary charactei'. 

'I'he  48-be<l  pavilion, 
wliich  has  been  built  l)y 
the  Department  of  Civil 
Ke-Estnblishment,  is  for 
ex-members  of  His  Ma- 
jesty's .Military  and  Naval 
Forces  sutKeiing  from 
tuberculosis  in  the  in- 
cipient stage.  The  erec- 
tion of  buildings  of  this 
•size  by  the  Department  is 
a  departure  from  the 
usual  procedure,  insofar 
as  it  has  been  the  general 
custom  in  the  past,  both 
in  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  that  buildings  for 
the  treatnienl  of  inciiiicnt 
oases  acconiiiKxlate  only 
sixteen  or  thirty-two  pa- 
tients,    depending     upon 


X-]!AV     i;nnM.     SOLniKRS'     INFIF!MAI!Y.     BVP.OX,     f)XT. 
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FIRST    FLOOK     PLAN. 


MARION    BECK    NTRSES'    HOME,    BYRON     ONT. 


SECOND    FLOOR    PLAN. 


whether  tlie  structures  were  of  one  or  two 
stories.  The  Department,  howevei-,  after  care- 
ful consick'iatioii  bearing  U|)on  the  matter  of 
Ward  supervision,  and  the  cost  of  erection,  liave 
firmly  estahlislied  that  unch-r  certain  condi- 
tions 48-Be<l  Pavilions  are  extremely  satisfac- 
tory as  reg-ards  supervision,  and  may  bo  erected 
more  economically  in  proportion  to  tiie  accom- 
modation obtained. 

Tlie  layout  of  this  type  lends  itself  only  to 
locaitions  where  extremes  of  clhnate  are  not  on- 
countered.  Consequently,  its  use  in  Canada  is 
limited  to  parts  of  British  Columbia,  Western 
Ontario  and  certain  parts  of  the  Maritime  Pro- 
vinces. In  other  locations  wliere  extremes  are 
prevalent,  this  type  is  not  recommended. 

Tn  observing'  the  plan  and  elevation  of  the 
building,  it  will  bo  noted  that  there  are  four 
distinct  wards,  of  twelve  beds  each.    Each  ward 


is  a  self-contained  unit,  having  in  connec- 
tion with  it  recreational  accommodation,  toilet 
and  ablution  facilities,  linen  stores,  emergency 
ward,  and  pi-ivate  dressing  room  space  for  each 
l)ationt.  By  such  a  layout  it  is  possible  to  liave 
four  distinct  communities  in  the  same  building, 
all  under  one  supervision,  but  at  the  same  time 
all  enjoying  separate  facilities  as  regards 
service. 

The  toilet  and  ablution  facilities  are  removed 
as  far  as  possible  from  the  living  quarters  of 
the  patients.  This  is  most  desirable  from  a 
sanitary  standpoint.  The  wards  are  of  suffi- 
cient width  to  permit  the  use  of  reclining  chairs 
for  each  patient.  An  abundance  of  light  and 
ventilation  is  obtained  by  the  use  of  triple  hung 
sliding  sash.  The  use  of  this  type  of  window 
lias  been  standardized  for  some  time  past,  but 
certain  objections  have  arisen    in    coimection 
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with  itH  JIM',  IIS  it  was  roiiiul  that  during:  scvorc 
stoniis  and  iiiclcnicnt  weather  they  could  not 
KMuain  ()i)(Mi  vrithout  serious  disconil'oi  t  to  the 
|>iitieiits.  'I'his  drawhaek  lias  been  overcome  hy 
the  provision  of  hinv:ed  transoms  placed  over 
the  triple  hnn.i'-  sash. 

The  intidduetion  of  an  Kmerjrency  Room  to 
each  ward  of  twelve  |)atients  is  an  innovation 
which  has  been  most  successful.  A  patient 
liavinsi'  a  sudden  relapse  can  1k'  removed  from 


The  toilet  and  ablution  facilities  are  complete 
in  every  re<<ard.  The  fixtures  coii8i«t  of  2 
w.c. 's,  1  dental  bowl,  2  lavatories,  1  shower 
hath,  and  1  stationary  bath.  The  (loor  of  this 
room  is  in  red  (pnirry  tile,  and  the  walls  in 
white  enamel   on    Keen's  cement    plaster. 

All  poitions  of  the  buildinj;-  are  hot  water 
heated  with  the  exception  of  the  wards.  The 
lii-htinn'  lixtni-es  have  been  selected  with  special 
re<;ard  to  the  eye  comfort  of  the  |)atients.     Tin' 


l;onM  .      M  \);H:N      HIa'K 


.VritSES'      HOMK.     BYRON,     OXT. 


the  waid  witiiout  causin,*;-  inconvenience  or  dis- 
traction to  the  other  patients. 

Private  dressina;  room  space  is  provided  for 
each  patient,  in  the  form  of  cubicles  in  direct 
connection  with  the  communicatin^a:  corridor. 
These  cubicles  are  of  sufKcient  size  to  accom- 
modate each  patient's  personal  effects,  tosrether 
with  a  chair  and  dresser.  The  partitions  of  the 
cubicles  are  only  seven  feet  hi^'li,  thus  allowina; 
perfect  air  circnIat:o:i. 


exterior  treatment  of  the  building  is  a  combina- 
tion of  stucco  and  brick,  which  combination 
lends  itself  admirably  to  the  jjeneral  design  or 
the  building.  The  severe  lines  of  the  rooi  aic 
amply  relieved  by  the  introduction  of  lom 
dormer  windows,  the  centre  light  of  whicn  m 
louvred  for  the  jiurpose  of  ventilating  the  dead 
air  space. 

Two  other  necessary  and  important  builaiims 
in  the  group  are  the  Marion  Beck  Home,  as  t'lo 
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nurses'  (luartors  are  known,  and  the  new  Voca- 
tional and  Recreation  Buildinf>-,  both  of  which 
have  been  completed  within  tlie  i)ast  two  years. 
The  t'oinier,  which  is  phinned  to  i)i-ovide  for 
future    extensions,    was    built    and    furnished 


pitals  (Vmnnission,  tlius  giving  the  ])atients  a 
))uilding  wlu're  they  can  be  fitted    for    future 
caieers  as  well  as  a  place  where  they  can  enjoy 
concerts  and  moving  picture  entertainments. 
The    buildings   are   all   beautifully   situated, 


ImrnEi 
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through  the  generosity  of  Sir  Adam  and  Lady 
Beck,  and  is  considered  an  ideal  building  of  its 
kind,  having  a  large  living  room  for  the  use  o! 
the  nurses  when  otf  duty,  and  modern  appoint 
meats  thrimghout.  The  Vocational  and  Re- 
creating Building  was  erected  jointly  by  the 
Provincial  (lovermnent  and  tlie  Militarv  Hos- 


being  on  the  brow  of  the  river  bank  some  two 
hnndied  feet  above  the  water,  yet  accessible  to 
the  roadway  and  overlooking  Springbank  Park 
on  the  opposite  shore,  one  of  the  finest  natural 
parks  in  Canada.  The  high  elevation  of  the 
site,  absolute  purity  of  the  water,  the  fact  that 
the    Sanatorium    is    readily    accessible    to    the 
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Is,  together  with  the  competent 
an  ideal  institntion  of  its  kind 
is  rendering  a  splendid  service 


cow     BARNS,     QUEEN     ALEXANDRA     SANATORIUM,     BYRON,     ONT. 


to  botli  tlie  city  of  i.ondon  and  vicinity  and  the 

whole  of  Western  Ontario. 

Many  visitors,  in  faet,  inclnding  T)r.  A.  B. 
Maculiiim,  Sir  James 
Longheed  and  other  prom- 
inent persons  in  public 
and  private  life  who  have 
made  a  close  study  of  in- 
stitutions of  this  kind, 
have  ex])ressed  the  high- 
est admiration  for  the 
arrangement  of  the  place 
and  the  ultimate  utility  it 
will  have  owing  to  the 
permanent  character  of  its 
l)uildings. 

Tlie  total  number  of 
both  military  and  civilian 
patients  being  cared  for 
is  now  about  400.  Every 
standard  device  of  recog- 
nized merit  is  included  in 
the  hospital  equipment 
and  no  exjienso  has  boon 
spared  to  ])rovido  ade- 
quate  means   with   which 
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RECREATION    AND    VOCATIONAL    BI'ILDINO,    BYRON,     ONT. 


to  ciuilile  tlu'  staff  to  succossfnlly  treat  tlio 
patients,  the  percentage  of  arrested  cases  being 
the  best  evidence  of  the  efficient  manner  in 
which  the  work  is  carried  on. 

In  the  erection  of  these 
buildings,  which  altoge- 
ther cost  some  $600,000,  it 
was  also  found  necessary 
to  enlarge  the  dairy  barns, 
piggery,  poultry  houses, 
laundry,  etc.,  and  the  lat- 
ter are  all  of  an  up-to-date 
character. 


gutters  and  all  other  outside  work,  are  of  rolled 
zinc.  The  entrance  and  vestibule  doors  are 
constructed  of  sheet  zinc  rolled  on  wood. 
Knobs  and   locks  are  made  of  zinc  plate.     A 


Zinc  in  Building 
Construction 

Zinc  is  coming  largely 
into  use  for  building  con- 
struction. The  New  Jer- 
sey Zinc  Com|)any  has 
recently  erected  in  New 
York,  for  their  own  use, 
a  building  in  which  they 
have  shown  what  can  be 
done  with  zinc.    Flashing, 
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PAVILMONS     1.     2.     3.     AND     4,QIEEN     ALEXANDItA     KANATOHII' M .     BVKIN.   OXT. 


zinc  alloy  is  used  for  the  liiiiji:es.  The  surfaces 
of  the  side  walls  of  the  lifts  are  of  zinc.  Fur- 
ther, the  lift-gates  and  bell-plates  are  zinc 
coated,  giving  a  rich  satin  finish.  All  the  win- 
dow hardware  is  manufactured  from  zinc  plate. 
This  includes  sash,  locks  and  handles.  For  the 
inside  fixtures  zinc  is  consistentlj^  employed. 
The    lighting   fixtures   are    of   zinc    plate,   and 


flames  for  the  lamps  are  spun  and  rolled  zinc 
sheets.  All  ornamental  work  has  been  cast 
fi-om  the  same  metal.  The  utilizing  of  zinc  in 
l)uilding  is  an  economic  feature  capable,  it  is 
believed,  of  greater  development.  — /'y^z/z/'/u'r^vj/// 
(iiiil  Miiiinf/  Jotinial. 


ixTEi;i<m    I'Avii.i.rox    no.    (ve    bei«). 


A  r)2.")-foot  chimney  has  recently  bwn  built  in 
connection  with  the  smel- 
ter at  Anaconda,  Montana, 
to  save  the  gold,  silver. 
coi)per  and  arsenic  which 
has  up  to  the  present  time 
been  lost  in  the  fumes. 
As  a  result  of  its  erection, 
thirty-two  tons  of  arsenic 
will  be  saved  dailv.  Th;' 
base  contains  .5,000  cubic 
vards  of  concrete  and 
weighs  10,100  tons.  The 
octagon  is  W)  feet  from 
angle  to  angle.  The  stacks 
consist  of  special  bricks 
ecjual  to  7.000.000  common 
bricks  and,  with  the  base, 
weighs  .3.3,700  tons.  Tlif 
stack  reaches  fi,400  feet 
above  sea  level,  and  is  cap- 
able of  handling  .3,000,000 
cubic  feet  of  gas  and  1.- 
000,000  cubic  feet  of  cool- 
ing air  per  minute  at  24 
feet  per  second. 


Why   Building  Materials  Should   Be  Tested 


ONE  often  wonders  why  it  is  that  so  many 
euginoeis  and  architects  seem  adverse  to 
having'  their  building-  and  structural  materials 
inspected  and  tested  before  accepting  them  for 
use  in  their  work.  Too  often  this  is  omitted 
during  the  construction  of  high-pi-iced  dams, 
bridges,  breakwaters,  office  buildings,  theatres, 
etcetera,  where  the  professional  reputation  of 
the  engineer  or  architect,  the  capital  of  the 
investor,  and,  (|uite  frequently,  the  lives  of 
many  people  are  at  stake. 

Is  it  through  ignorance  ?  Is  it  through 
jealousy  and  selfishness,  not  wanting  any  other 
engineer  oi*  chemist  to  share  the  credit  for  the 
appearance  or  assured  safety  of  the  structure  ? 
Or  is  it  through  a  mistakenly  economical  point 
of  view?  We  will  review  these  points  one 
by  one. 

Is  it  through  ignoiance  ?  I  may  answer  that 
in  quite  a  few  cases  it  is.  Engineers  of  high 
standing  have  deliberately  claimed  to  me  that 
it  was  not  necessary  to  test  anything,  using  as 
an  argument  that  cement  was  standard,  that 
any  experienced  man  could  tell  good  sand  at 
sight,  and  tliat,  as  far  as  stone  was  concerned, 
limestone  was  limestone,  antl  that  was  all  there 
was  to  it. 

These  men  start  the  work  without  knowing 
the  ([uality  of  the  materials  they  are  using; 
and,  too  fre<iuently,  their  structures  fail.  If 
it  is  concrete,  the  mass  crumbles,  disintegrates, 
cracks,  or  otherwise  goes  to  pieces,  and  the 
average  person  who  sees  it  concludes  that,  after 
all,  concrete  is  a  poor  investment. 

Let  us  review  the  arguments  of  these  engi- 
neers. They  claim  that  cement  is  standard.  1 
say  it  is  not;  though  I  know  the  cement  manu- 
factui'ers,  especially  the  larger  ones,  do  all  in 
their  power  to  have  the  cement  not  only  u[)  to 
specifications,  but  as  near  perfect  as  practically 
jjossible.  But  the  chemist  and  su])erintendent 
cannot  be  all  over  the  works  at  once;  and,  for 
that  reason,  there  is  always  a  possibility,  though 
it  may  be  remote,  of  the  cement  coming  out  too 
fresh,  too  high  in  sulphuric  anhydride  or  in 
magnesia,  or  too  low  in  specific  gravity. 

These  defects,  which  cannot  be  found  without 
having  the  cement  tested,  will  cause  many  dif- 
ferent troubles  in  concrete  work.  For  instance, 
one  defect  will  cause  the  cement  to  set  too 
(juickly;  that  is,  it  will  take  its  initial  and  some- 
times its  full  set  before  being  placed  on  the  .job, 
or,  in  other  words,  while  the  men  are  mixing  it. 
In  this  case,  there  will  l)e  no  cenuMititions  ((uali- 
t'«>s  between  the  ditVerenl  lumps  of  con<'ret('  as 
it  breaks  u\)  when  being  deposited,  and  so  many 
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stones  covered  with  mud  might  just  as  well  be 
thrown  into  the  forms;  the  result  would  be 
as  good. 

On  the  other  hand,  another  defect  might  cause 
the  concrete  to  set  too  sloMdy.  This  naturally 
letards  the  work,  because  tlie  forms  cannot  be 
taken  otf  as  quickly  as  planned.  If  the  risk  is 
taken  and  the  forms  removed,  there  is  a  great 
possibility  of  the  structure  failing.  If  slow- 
setting  cement  is  used  in  the  winter  time,  and 
freezes  before  it  sets,  the  concrete  will  soon 
disintegrate.  Even  if  it  should  not  totally 
collapse,  it  will  be  a  constant  cause  of  expense 
for  repairs  and  an  ever-present  eyesore; 

I  had  occasion,  some  time  ago,  to  condenni 
eighteen  cars  of  cement,  containing  over  sixteen 
thousand  bags,  and  amounting  to  over  eleven 
thousand  dollars  in  value.  These  eighteen  cars, 
which  had  been  purchased  by  two  of  our  largest 
Canadian  manufacturing  firms,  were  condenmed 
for  the  reason  that  the  setting  took  place  in 
from  eight  to  twenty  minutes.  It  should  take 
at  least  one  hour,  as  determined  by  the  Gilmore 
needle.  Had  not  that  cement  been  tested,  it 
would  naturally  have  been  used,  and,  without 
a  (hnibt  the  woi'k  would  have  failed  because  of 
the  concrete   setting  before   being  placed. 

Outside  of  this  i)articular  case,  I  have  had 
occasion  to  condemn  cement  quite  a  few  times 
in  dififerent  parts  of  the  country.  In  the 
majority  of  cases  the  cement  manufacturer  was 
not  to  blame  for  these  failures  in  cement,  but 
either  the  railway  company  or  the  contractor 
was  responsible.  Cement  is  often  stored  in 
unsuitable  sheds,  where  dampness  and  laiu 
injure  it.  How  many  of  us  have  not  seen  b:igs 
that  -^ere  set  as  hard  as  rock  taken  out  of  tem- 
porary storage  sheds?  In  such  an  instance, 
while  only  certain  bags  may  be  uimsable,  many 
others— and  frequently  a  large  quantity— have 
l)een  affected  to  such  an  extent  that  they  should 
not  be  used. 

Another  instance  came  to  my  personal  atten- 
tion last  summer.  An  electric  power  develop- 
ment company  situated  in  the  Province  of 
(Quebec  were  about  to  raise  their  dam.  The 
cement  was  purchased  and  stored  beside  the 
falls,  in  an  enclosure  with  no  front.  After  this 
was  filled  with  cement,  a  few  boai-ds  were  T)ut 
up  to  protect  the  cement  from  tlie  s|)ray  of  the 
falls;  but  cracks  ranging  from  one  to  ten  inches 
were  in  evidence.  The  result  was  that  the 
spray  reached  many  of  these  bags  of  cement, 
making  some  of  them  so  hard  they  had  to  be 
I)r<)ken  up  with  shovels  before  using.  I  drew 
the  attention  of  the  sujierintendent  to  this  fact, 
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l)iit  Ills  iiiiswiT  WHS  that  the  cement  was  lirst- 
chiss. 

It  slaiids  to  loason  that  luul  this  cement  been 
tested  before  usinj?  it  would  certainly  have  been 
condemned,  as  chemical  action  had  already 
taiviMi  jdace,  rendering;-  it  of  little  value.  This 
is  l)ut  one  of  the  many  cases  where  the  cement 
companv  was  not  to  blame,  and  similar  instances 
occur  almost  daily;  but,  whether  the  manufac- 
turer or  the  contractor  is  responsible,  if  the 
cement  is  not  tested,  and  the  work  supervised 
by  an  experienced  concrete  inspector,  the  inve>s- 
tor  is  likely  to  suffer. 

Now,  let  us  go  into  the  sand  question.  It  is 
claimed  that  any  engineer  or  exi)erienced  man 
can  tell  good  sand  at  a  glance.  Tliat  is  imi)os- 
sible.  Jle  may  be  able  to  tell  that  it  is  too  fine, 
if  it  is  very  nmch  too  fine,  or  too  dirty,  if  it  is 
very  nuich'too  dirty;  but  beyond  that  there  are 
no  engineers  or  experienced  men  who  can  tell 
at  sight  whether  this  sand  or  that  is  good  and 
reliable  for  strong  and  dense  concrete  work. 
All  sand  contains  more  or  less  silt  or  dirt. 
The  reason  for  this  is  that  it  is  composed  of 
small  particles  of  broken  rock,  of  different  sizes 
and  compositions,  coming  from  different  parts. 
These  particles  have  been  washed  away  or  trans- 
jwrted  from  their  different  sites  at  different 
times  and  settled  in  layers  of  different  thick- 
nesses in  what  is  now  a  workable  sandbank  or 
deposit.  Therefore,  there  is  no  guarantee,  or 
even  a  likelihood,  of  uniformity,  and  one  carload 
of  sand  may  be  first-class  and  the  next  of  very 
poor  grade  for  concrete  work. 

Also,  the  dirt  and  silt,  which  is  very  often 
injurious  to  sand  for  concrete  pui-poses,  are 
bound  to  be  present  in  some  parts  of  the  sand- 
bank, because  the  small  particles  of  rock  that 
are  washed  towards  the  bank  will  naturally 
carry  with  them  more  or  less  of  this  fine 
material. 

The  above  shows  conclusively  that,  in  order 
to  be  sure  of  good  results,  the  sand  should  be 
tested,  not  only  once,  but  continually,  while  the 
work  is  in  progress. 

Besides  the  avoidance  of  injurious  silt,  there 
is  the  size  or  grading  of  the  sand  to  be  consid- 
ered. It  should  be  well  graded,  having  a  certain 
proportion  retained  on  each  sieve  from,  say, 
the  eighty  mesh  to  the  one-quarter  inch  sieve. 
If  all  of  the  sand  grains  are  of  nearly  the  same 
size,  the  voids  will  be  too  great,  and  unless  an 
additional  amount  of  cement  is  used  the  voids 
will  not  be  filled.  If  too  fine,  the  concrete  will 
not  be  of  the  re(|uired  strength.  The  reason 
for  having  sand  well  graded  is  so  that  the  fine 
particles  will  fill  the  voids  of  the  coarser  parti- 
cles, thus  reducing  them  to  a  minimum. 

In  order  to  projjerly  jjroportion  a  concrete 
mixture,  it  is  necessary  to  determine  the  voids ; 


for,  witluuit  this  information  llie  engineers 
are  working  blindly,  and  probai)ly  wastefully. 
Where  they  are  figuring  on  having  a  good  dense 
concrete  for  a  reservoir,  oil  tank  or  foundation, 
the  result  is  a])t  to  be  different ;  and,  if  the  water 
goes  through  the  wall,  concrete  once  more  gets 
a  black  eye. 

Another  very  bad  fault  in  some  sands,  which 
cannot  l)e  determined  without  testing,  is  that 
they  contain  injurious  chemicals.  Sometimes 
the  drainage  from  some  industrial  i)lant,  such 
as  a  chemical  works,  soap  factory  or  tannery, 
though  located  several  miles  away,  will  contam- 
inate a  sand  supi)ly,  rendering  it  unfit  for  use 
in  making  concrete.  As  a  rule,  such  contam- 
ination is  discovered  by  making  three-to-one 
l)ri(|uettes  with  the  sand  under  consideration 
and  also  with  standard  sand.  A  conq)aris()n 
of  the  results  will  soon  tell  whether  or  not  there 
are  injurious  chemicals  present. 

Some  years  ago,  I  had  occasion  to  deal  with 
a  very  interesting  case  of  the  above  type.  A 
company  decided  to  build  a  concrete  laundry 
l)uil(ling  in  Eastern  Ontario  on  the  site  where 
an  old  stable  liad  been  standing  for  years.  They 
tore  down  the  old  building,  and  in  excavating 
for  the  cellar  ran  across  such  nice-looking  sand 
that  they  decided  to  use  it  in  the  concrete  mix- 
ture for  the  new  structure.  Tliey  had  no  end 
of  trouble.  The  concrete  would  not  set,  and 
the  walls  fell  in. 

In  carrying  out  an  investigation,  it  was  found 
that  bri(|uettes  made  of  this  sand  would  crumble 
in  the  hand  after  seven  days'  setting.  These 
briquettes  were  so  disintegrated  that  they  could 
not  even  be  put  in  the  machine  to  test.  An 
analysis  was  made,  and  we  found  that  the  sand 
was  saturated  with  anunonia,  which  had  per- 
colated through  from  the  horse  manure. 

As  a  result  of  this  investigation,  the  sand  had 
to  be  taken  awav  from  the  site  of  the  work,  the 
old  concrete  thrown  out,  forms  rebuilt,  new  sand 
purchased,  and  the  work  reconstructed.  All 
this  delayed  the  work,  cost  money  for  material 
and  labor  to  replace  that  wasted,  and  incon- 
venienced the  owners.  A  sensible  programme 
of  testing  would  have  pi-evented  any  of  this 
trouble. 

I  would  venture  to  say  that  three-quarters  of 
the  failures  in  concrete  are  due  to  poor  sand; 
and  then  some  engineers  will  not  hesitate  to 
state  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  have  sand  tested. 
As  far  as  stone  is  concerned,  the  same  argu- 
ment holds  as  in  the  case  of  sand.  In  oi'der  to 
regulate  the  mixing  of  concrete,  the  voids  must 
be  determined;  and  in  order  to  get  good  results 
the  stone  must  bo  clean,  strong,  w^ell-shaped  and 
well-graded. 

Tt  might  well  be  stated  that  the  best  argument 
for  the  general  inspection  and  testing  of  all 
building  and  structural  materials  is  that  every 
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largo  corporation,  such  as  the  Canadian  Pacific, 
the  Grand  Trunk,  the  Canadian  National  Rail- 
ways, the  Montreal  Tramways,  the  Montreal 
Light,  Heat  &  Power  Company,  the  Harbour 
Commissioners  of  Montreal,  Toronto,  Hamilton. 
London  and  Peterborough,  the  departments  of 
the  governments,  ])rovincos,  states,  the  counties 
and  municipalities  that  are  at  all  progressive, 
and  large  private  concerns  too  numerous  to 
mention,  all  have  their  materials  thoroughly 
tested  before  using.  The  sooner  otlier  engi- 
neers and  architects  make  up  their  minds  to 
have  testing  and  construction  supervised  by 
experienced  men,  the  sooner  eyesores,  failures 
and  constant  repairs  to  concrete  work  will  stop. 
Is  it  through  selfishness!  I  happened  to 
interview  the  city  engineer  of  one  of  the  larger 
cities  of  Canada  on  the  subject  of  supervising 
concrete  construction  and  the  testing  of  mate- 
rials for  same.  After  a  long  conversation, 
he  agreed  tliat  the  construction  materials  should 
be  tested,  but  turned  around  and  said :  "Where 
do  we  come  in  ?  You  will  be  the  ])arty  doing  tlie 
work,  and  getting  the  credit.  The  municipal 
council  will  say,  'These  engineers  of  ours  are 
no  use  if  they  must  get  their  materials  tested 
and  work  supervised.'  If  we  were  to  do  that, 
we  might  find  ourselves  out  of  a  job." 

Whether  it  is  the  effect  of  the  above  policy 
or  not  it  is  hard'to  say ;  but  this  particular  city 
has  had  constant  trouble  and  very  heavy  expen- 
ditures for  replacing  defective  work;  which 
expenditure  has,  of  course,  fallen  upon  the  tax- 
payer. They  erected  a  Fat  Stock  Show  build- 
ing, and  the  whole  thing  collapsed.  Their  water 
main  cracked,  and  as  it  was  a  suction  system,, 
sewage,  i)olluted  water,  and  so  forth,  was  sucked 
into  the  mains  and  contaminated  the  drinking 
water.  This  caused  a  typhoid  fever  epidemic 
that  carried  off  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a 
thousand  people  and  forced  the  city  to  open 
emergency  hospitals,  tliat  it  had  to  furnish  and 
provide  with  doctors,  nurses  and  orderlies. 
The  boiler  in  one  of  their  municipal  buildings 
exploded,  killing  one  man.  injuring  another, 
and  wiecking  the  building.  A  i)avenient  about 
twenty-five  city  blocks  in  length  took  the  form 
of  a  corrugated  road  and  had  to  be  relaid  a  few 
years  after  it  was  first  i)ut  down. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  all  this  trouble 
cost  the  city  many  thousands  of  dollars,  which 
exy)ense  might,  and  very  likely  would,  have 
been  avoided  had  all  the  materials  used  in  these 
constructions  been  tested  and  the  work  super- 
vised by  someone  particularly  familiar  Avith 
each  type  of  construction.  Any  possible  loss 
of  prestige  to  an  engineer  or  architect  through 
the  employment  of  outside  s|»('<'ialized  inspe<'- 
tion  and  testing  service  could  not  conceivably 
injure  him  as  much  as  one  such  failure  as  we 
have   mentioned.     In    fact,    after   the    failure. 


someone  will  ask  why  he  did  not  have  knowledge 
enough  to  understand  that  he  needed  such 
specialized  service.  The  family  physician  does 
not  try  to  oi)erate  on  his  patient's  lieait;  the 
city  engineer  should  not  think  it  necessary  to 
pretend  that  he  knows  it  all,  either,  and  the 
same  apjjlies  to  the  outside  engineer  or  archi- 
tect. Specialists  usually  pretend  to  know  but 
one  thing,  but  to  know  that  one  thing  uncom- 
monly well. 

Ls  it  through  an  economical  point  of  view  if 
With  some  engineers  and  architects  it  is.  A 
good  many  of  them  will  say  that  this  or  that 
work  is  not  of  sufficient  importance,  or  will  not 
be  seen,  so-  spending  money  on  tests  for  it  is 
wasting  it.  This  is  very  unwise  economy;  in 
fact,  not  economy  at  all.  It  is  a  case  of  saving 
the  pennies  to  throw  away  the  dollars;  for 
when  the  construction  materials  are  tested  and 
accepted  by  specialists,  and  the  work  supervised 
by  them,  the  engineer  or  architect  is  practically 
relieved  of  all  responsibility  except  that  of 
having  selected  competent  specialists  to  do  the 
work.  He  cannot  do  all  this  himself.  He  must 
hire  someone;  so  why  not  those  particularly 
competent  to  take  care  of  the  particular  matter 
for  him. 

Besides,  if  his  i)lans  and  specifications  are 
correct,  he  is  sure  there  will  be  no  unwarranted 
expense  for  repairs,  and  the  structure  will  be 
there  to  stay  as  a  monument  to  his  name  and 
a  foundation  for  his  future  reputation  in  the 
engineering  profession. 

The  engineers  and  architects  who  are  fore- 
most in  their  professions  would  not  consider 
for  a  moment  the  proposition  to  have  their 
plans  and  specifications  executed  without  full 
inspection  and  testing  as  the  work  progressed; 
therefore,  why  should  men  who  have  not  reached 
the  pinnacle  of  professional  success  risk  failures 
that  might  forever  preclude  their  arrival? 


450,000  Buildings  Destroyed 

l>ad  sanitation  and  housing,  especially 
in  devastated  regions,  have  made  France's 
problems  still  more  acute  than  they  would 
ordinai'ily  have  been. 

A  report  bearing  on  this  phase  of  the  problem 
has  been  announced  by  Andre  Tardieu,  who  says 
French  official  investigators  have  learned  that 
a  total  of  -t50,(KH)  buildings,  exclusive  of  all 
l)ul)lic  structures,  were  destroyed  in  France 
during  the  wai'. 


Moves  to  New  Offices 

The  firm  of  ilynes,  Feldman  &  Watson, 
Architects,  Toronto,  have  moved  their  offices 
from  105  Bond  Street  to  the  McKinnon  Build- 
ing, corner  of  Jordan  and  Melinda  Sti'eets. 
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XKW    ANLK.N    THEATRE,    HLOOR    AXD    BATHURST    STREETS.    TORONTO. 

HVNK.S.     KKI.DMAN     AND     WATHO.X.    AHCHrTECTS. 


Water  Power  of  the  Empire 

Thf  author  of  articles  on  the  Wator  Power 
of  tlR'  Knipire  in  the  "Times  Engineering 
Sui)])k'nient"  suggests  that  the  interests  of  the 
Empire  as  a  whole  and  of  the  individual  count- 
ries in  which  water  i)ower  exists,  can  best  be 
served  by  calling  into  consultation  tJR'  financial 
connnunity,  the  manufacturers  of  machinery, 
prospective  jjowcr  users  and  the  owirm-s  of 
Avater  power  lights  both  privately  held  or  those 
i-etained  by  the  Crown.  The  idea  would  be  to 
form  a  central  committee  rei)resenting  these 
interests  and  its  primary  duty  would  be  to  co- 


operate hydro-electric  enterj)rises  in  the  British 
Empire  and  to  bring  tliose  interested  into  close 
touch  with  each  other,  it  is  claimed  that  such 
a  body  would  be  in  a  position  to  give  the  sound- 
est advice  aiRl  should  have  the  confideiu'e  of  all 
concerned,  and  that  if  suitably  composed  and 
with  loyal  co-operation  between  its  constituents 
it  could  do  much  to  further  the  development  of 
water  power  and  of  dependent  industries. 

^Jr.  Charles  H.  Bishop,  Sui)erintendent  of 
Uuildings  for  the  'i'oronto  Board  of  P^ducation, 
has  resigned,  after  holding  that  position  con- 
tinuallv  for  thirtv  vears. 
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Allen's  Bloor  Street  Theatre,  Toronto 


To  Messrs.  Jules  and  .lay  Alien,  of  tlie  Allen 
Theatres,  must  be  given  tlie  credit  for  one  of 
the  most  notable  moving  picture  enterprises  in 
Canada.  It  is  less  than  two  years  that  their 
modern    theatre    at   the   corner    of   Kichmond 


Bathurst  streets,  which  was  completed  the  early 
part  of  this  year.  In  this  theatre  the  aim 
has  been  to  provide  attractive  surroundings, 
together  with  every  factor  which  might  con- 
tribute   to    safety,    comfort    and    convenience. 


and  Victoria  streets  was  opened  to  tlie  ])ublic. 
Since  then  tliis  firm  lias  increased  its  holdings 
in  Toronto  alone  by  two  additional  picture 
bouses,  besides  having  two  others  in  course  of 
construction,  and  still  two  more  to  be  built 
shoi-tiy.  It  further  stands  to  their  credit  that 
the  cla.ss  of  buildings  they  are  erecting  are 
designed  architecturally  to  appeal  to  the  better 
class  of  "movie"  patrons.  A  typical  example 
of  tlu'ir  efforts  in  this  direction  is  seen  in  the 
new  Allen  Theatre  in  the  viciiiitv  of  Bloor  and 


The  materials  used  in  the  construction  of  the 
building  are  mostly  brick,  tile  and  reinforced 
concrete,  making  it  fireproof  in  character.  A 
feature  of  the  concrete  design  are  the  elliptical 
trusses  which  span  the  auditorium  and  the 
cantilever  beams  which  extend  from  the  front 
wall  and  form  the  support  of  the  balcony, 
which  seats  some  four  hundred  persons. 

Altogether  the  general  scheme  is  quite  satis- 
fying and  pleasing.  The  exterior,  which  is 
carried  out  in  tapestry  brick  and  cut  stone,  is 
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(|uiet  in  arcliitectnral  detail  and  somowliat 
Italian.  Dignified  lines,  etfective  in  their'. sim- 
plicity, characterize  the  foyer  and  mezzanine 
and  terminate  in  festoons  of  enriched  detail 
interlacing'  the  ellipse  of  the  ceiling.  Tn  the 
auditoriuim,  which  represents  a  modern  devel- 
o[)ment  in  the  Louis  XVT.  style,  the  plaster 
ornamentation  is  richly  detailed  and  very 
effectively  done.  The  dominating  colors  are 
ivory  and  old  rose,  with  wall  panels  of  this 
period.  Perhaps  the  only  criticism  of  the 
scheme  lies  in  the  lack  of  adornment  of  the 
proscenium  arch,  which  could  have  been  im- 
proved with  further  enrichment. 

The  theatre  is  equipped  with  an  efficient 
heating  and  ventilating  system,  which  regulates ~ 
the  temperature  of  the  auditorium  and  provides 
for  a  constant  circulation  of  fresh  air.  The 
seating  capacity  of  the  house  altogether  is  about 
one  thousand,  and  exits  are  provided  at  both 
the  sides  and  roai',  in  addition  tf)  llie  main 
entrance. 

The  /\llen  interests  have  alsf)  established 
theatres  in  a  number  of  other  Canadian  cities; 
and,  with  others  being  i)lanne(l  and  built,  will 
eventually  own  and  control  a  chain  of  modern 


movin.g   |)ictui-e   houses    extending   fi'oni   coast 
to  coast. 

»  ♦  » 

Change  in   Partnership 

Mr.  A.  S.  Mather,  B.A.Sc,  has  withdrawn 
from  the  architectural  firm  of  Banig^an,  Mather 
&  Thompson,  7  Kin,g  street  east,  Toronto,  and 
hereafter  the  business  will  be  carried  on  under 
the  name  of  Banigan  &  Thompson. 


Cheaper    Electric   Wiring 

A  Special  Committee  of  the  Institution  of 
Electrical  Engineers  (Cireat  Bi'itain)  has  been 
foinied  to  consider  the  revision  of  the  existing 
i-ules  for  electric  wiring  in  buildings.  This 
committee  is  the  outcome  of  a  .growing  convic- 
tion that  the  high  (puility  of  British  cables 
and  accessories  .iustities  a  relaxation  of  the 
standards  hitherto  imposed.  During  the  war 
an  enormous  number  of  army  buildings  have 
ht'cn  wired  on  the  surface  and  in  other  ways 
not  consistent  with  standard  British  practice, 
and  the  experience  thus  .gained  will  be  turned 
to  account  in  cheapening  the  cost  of  installation 
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and  nmtcvials.  Britisli  niaimfacturers  of  wii'es, 
switches,  insulators  and  other  accessories  will 
thus  be  led  to  expand  the  production  of  types 
which  will  be  x)eculiarly  adapted  to  meet 
the  needs  of  overseas  markets.  Satisfactory 
(piality  will  be  ensured  by  the 
National  Electric  Proving 
House,  which  is  about  to  be  es- 
tablished in  Great  Britain.  The 
proving  house  will  put  the  hall- 
mark of  good  design,  material 
and  workmanship  on  every 
class  of  electrical  apparatus, 
thus  giving  British  x^i'oduc- 
tions  the  full  benefit  of  the 
high  reputation  they  have  al- 
ways held. 

Bigger  Than  Ever 

A  larger  hotel  than  the  new 
Pennsylvania  recently  com- 
pleted in  New  York,  which  now 
hold  the  record  as  to  size,  is 
shortly  to  be  built  at  Atlantic 
City.  It  will  contain  twenty- 
four   hundred   sleeping   rooms 


and  twenty-four  hundred  baths,  and  will  occupy 
three  blocks  of  beach  frontage  at  Albany 
Avenue,  Chelsea.  A  swimming  pool  as  well  as 
other  novelties  will  be  incorporated  in  the  de- 
sign. 


MEZZANINE. 
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Woodwork  from  Temple  of  Vadi  Parsvanatha 


'l^lic  woodwork  u\'  a  room  (iiiaii(l<ii>a)  froiii  a 
.laiiia  Iciiipli'  now  in  tlie  f^'allerios  of  Indian  art 
of  the  ^lotropolitaii  Musouni  of  Art,  New  York 
(*ity,  is  dcsci  ihi'd  iji  a  hiiUetin  recently  issued 
by  the  Musenni  authoirities.  The  information  is 
tHkeii  niaiuly  from  the  Arehitcctural  Survey  of 
Wewtern  India,  \''ohiine  I\,  IdO."},  whicli  is  the 
work  of  two  distinf^uisiied  iH'chn'oloj^ists,  .lames 
liui-f>eKS  and  Ileirry  (."ousens.  This  Vrtluiiue  deals 
with  tlic  arehitcctural  anticiuiities  of  Xorthoni 
(Jujiirat,  more  especially  of  the  districts  includ- 
ed i»n  the  State  of  Baioda,  and  oouitaiiis  a  nuiii- 
l)er  of  drawing's  and  iihotof^rai^hs  pi-epai'ed  uu- 
der  the  supervision  of  Mr.  Cousens  in  lSH()-'87 
and  1889- '!>().  On  i)a«es  4i)-51  of  the  Survey  is 
found  an  account  of  the  woodwork  referred  to, 
and  a  translation  of  a  long  iuscniption  in  the 
temple  which  afiords  definite  infoTiaation  as  to 
the  date  of  the  temple,  the  name  of  the  founder, 
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a  lis't  of  .Jaina  pontiffs,  etc.  Plates  XX  and 
XXI  reproduced  herewith  are  carefully  detailed 
drawings;  one  showing  a  section  of  the  nuindapa 
and  the  other  a  ]>lan  of  the  ceiling. 

The  woo(hvork  in  the  Museum  is  identical 
with  that  published  l)y  Burgess  and  Cousens, 
and  the  correctness  of  the  present  installation 
is  establ'ished  b\'  these  drawings  made  before 
the  woodwork  had  been  removed  from  the  tem- 
ple. It  should  b;'  mentioned,  however,  that  in 
the  leconstruction,  grille  work  lias  been  sul)sti- 


tuted  in  the  upper  part  of  the  walls  for  an  iroai 
griiiting  or  cage  shown  in  the  photograjjh.  The 
purpose  oi"  thiis  grating  was  to  enclose  the  donuf 
}»(giiiinst  bats  and  swallows.  The  modern  grille 
work  forming  the  lower  part  of  the  walls,  as 
the  woodwork  is  now  set  up  in  the  .Museum, 
serves  a  decorative  ])urpose,  but  does  not  follow 
the  oiiginal  construction  of  tlie  man<lapa.  I'n 
foi*tuiuitely,  nieither  the  drawings  nor  the  i)hoto- 
grapli  show  the  structure  below  tlii'  frieze  nor 
give  the  giound  [)lan  of  the  temple;  but  presum- 
a'bly  the  superstructure  was  borne  ujx)!!  col- 
umns, thus  permitting  access  to  the  shrine  and 
other  halls. 

'J'he  town  of  Patan,  whence  comeis  the  wood- 
work, lies  on  the  left -bank  or  south  side  of  the 
Saiasvata    River   in    the   flat,  sandy    plain    of 
Northern  Gujarat,  about  si.vty-six  miles  north 
west  of  Alnnadnbad,  in  the  State  of  Barcwla. 

Patau,  also  known  as  .\na- 
hilavada,  Anahillapura, 
etc.,  is  one  of  the  oldest 
a'lnl  most  renowned  cities 
of  Gujarat,  and  a  centre  of 
JaJn  culture.  The  temple 
of  Vadi  Parsvanatha,  lo- 
cated on  .Jhaveri  Street, 
was  built  'between  1594 
and  1  .■)!)().  A  marble  slab 
Inrilt  into  the  wall  of  the 
principal  mandapa  of  the 
temple  bears  a  long  in- 
scription from  which  we 
learn  that  the  temple  was 
dedicated  to  the  Jina 
Parsva  of  V^adipura;  that 
its  construction  was  begun 
on  November  11, 1594,  and 
the  iimage  dedicated  <m 
May  13,  1596;  that  the 
temple  was  founded  by 
Ratnakumyaraji  of  the 
Osval  clan,  with  his  sister 
(?)  and  daughter  as  co- 
foundors,  on  the  advice  of 
the  Jaina  pontiff  Jiaichan- 
drasuri  VI,  entitled  by 
the  Emperor  Akbar  "the  most  virtuous,  g'lor- 
ious  pontift"  of  the  age." 

The  Jina  Parsvanatha,  to  whom  the  temi>le  is 
dedicated,  is  the  twenty-third  in  order  of  suc- 
cession if  the  twenty-four  Tirthakaras  or  per- 
fected saints  woishii)i)ed  by  the  Jainas.  Jain- 
ism,  a  religion  still  influential  in  India,  is  of  con- 
t{^ui)orary  origin  with  Buddhisin  (VT  century 
B.C.),  aaid  was  founded,  accoiding  to  tradition, 
by  Mahavira,  the  twenty-fourth  Tirthakara  or 
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Fiiulor  of  the  Ford  throu,a:h  tlu'  Ocean  of  Re- 
birth. 

In  the  carving  of  the  ceiling  may  be  noted 
eight  seated  male  fignres,  each  with  two  attend- 
ants. These  are  the  eight  regemts  of  the  points 
of  the  compass,  each  with  his  vahana  or  con- 
veyance represented  ben'eath  his  tihrone.  Orig- 
inally, eight  large  bracket  figures,  now  missing, 
of  musiaiams  and  dancers,  separated  the  regents. 
A  lotus-sha])ed  pendant  and  concentric  circles 
with  fig-nres  and  bands  of  ornament  complete 
the  scul{)tu're  of  the  dome.  The  decorative  carv- 
ings of  the  si)andrels  are  particulaitly  fine,  (iaja 
Ijakshnui  aind  other  deities,  dancing  figures, 
musicians,  etc.,  are  represented  on  the  elabor- 
at^^ly  carved  balconies.  In  the  frieze  below  are 
musicians  and  dancer's  and  various  ornamental 
carvings. 

Dr.  Burgess  remarks  that  "all  the  car\^iug, 
design!s  and  figures  are  precisely  the  same  as 
are  found  in  stone.  But  with  the  Hindu  work- 
man, whatever  was  practicable  in  stoaie  seems 
to  have  been  regarded  as  eci'ually  so  in  wood, 
an<l  vice  versa."  Certainly  these 
can'ings  give  amyjle  evidence  of 
great  technical  skill  and  feeling 
for  design.  So  bountiful  is  the 
enrichment  of  surfaces,  so  num- 
erous the  decorative  motives,  that 
the  visitor's  first  impression  is 
apt  to  be  one  of  bewilderment,  but 
more  prolonged  observation  is 
surely  rewarded  by  the  discovery 
of  berfuties  of  line  and  f  oiTn  w'hich 
are  to-day,  as  centuries  ago,  a 
source  of  luifailing  delight  to 
those  who  possess  the  "seeing 
eve. ' ' 


measure  for  the  loss  of  the  home  of  the  French 
works  which  composed  our  national  art  treasui'c 
destined  to  serve  for  the  education  of  future 
geneiations,  we  do  not  demand  that  tlie  muse- 
ums of  Germany  amd  Aiistria  be  plundered,  but 
only  that  the  works  duie  to  French  genius  which 
are  now  in  the  collection  of  the  former  royal 
fmnilies  and  in  the  public  museums  in  Germany 
and  Austria  be  put  at  the  disposal  <xf  the  French 
state  to  let  it  select  some  works  of  art  as  a  legiti- 
mate indenmity.  The  same  can  be  said  regard- 
ing the  raxishing  of  the  art  patrimony  of  Bel- 
gium. Conld  pecuiiiiary  indenmities  be  consid- 
ered sufficient  to  make  U[)  for  the  destruction  of 
Louvain  and  Ypres  ?  Beilgium  should  be  allowed 
to  sdlect  a  certain  amount  of  Flemish  works  of 
art  from  the  collections  of  the  states  which  de- 
stroyed them  on  the  same  conditions  as  we  de- 
maud  for  France. 

"The  destruction  carried  out  in  Italy  which 
aff«dted  some  precious  works  of  Venetian  art 
must  also  be  compensated  for,  as  justice  de- 
niiands,  by    the    handing   over  of  some    Itallian 


French  Ask  Art  Works 
For  Those   Ruined 

As  reparation  for  the  works  of 
art  destroyed  in  France  by  the 
GermauiS,  it  is  suggested  by  thje 
French  Academy  of  Fine  Arts, 
according  to  the  "Journal  des 
Debats,"  that  works  of  French 
genius  now  in  the  coillections  of 
the  former  royal  families  in  the 
public  museuniis  of  Germany  and 
Austria  be  put  at  the  disposal  of 
the  PVench  state,  which  will  se- 
lect some  of  these  works  as  a  legitimate  indean- 
nity.  The  petition  sent  by  the  academy  to  the 
Government  reads: 

"The  public  monument»  of  twenty  cities, 
cathedrals,  nmseunis,  libraries  and  a  large  num- 
ber of  small  eh'urches  known  as  the  most  pre- 
cious among  the  churches  of  France  hav(>  been 
mutilated  and  destroyed  with  the  works  of  art 
they  contained.     In  order  to  make  up  in  a  snudl 
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works  of  art  now  in  possession  of  the  enemy. 

"In  short,  the  signers  of  the  petition  demand 
that  the  following  principle  be  written  in  the 
peace  temis: 

"That  the  -diminution  brought  to  the  art 
trea.=?ures  of  the  attacked  nations  be  compensat- 
ed foi"  by  tile  handing  over  of  the  works  of  art 
of  the  countries  which  have  carried  out  the  de- 
structions." 
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Competition  for  War  Memorial  at  Regina 


III  view  of  tlio  unsatisfactory  coiulitioiis  wliicli 
have  cluuactenzcd  so  nmny  architectural  com- 
petitions, we  heartily  commend  to  the  attention 
of  our  readers  the  model  prof,'-ramme  published 
herewitii  for  the  i)roposed  War  Memorial 
Museum  to  be  erected  at  Regfiua  for  the  Sas- 
katchewan Government.  The  tenns  are,  in<leed, 
such  as  to  assure  the  iwoniotei-s  the  best  possible 
resailt  and  to  preclude  any  cause  for  complaint 
on  the  part  of  the  contestants.  There  is  no  seek- 
ing of  gratuitous  service  and  nothing  indefinite 
to  leave  one  in  doubt  as  to  the  final  outcome. 
In  the  first  place,  the  conditions  are  in  full  con- 
formity with  governing  j^rinciples  ajjjiroved  by 
the  architectural  fraternity  in  that  (lunlified 
architectural  assessors  have  been  appointed  to 
draft  the  terms  and  judge  the  designs.  In  the 
second  place,  the  contest  is  restricted  by  invi- 
tation to  eight  competitors,  each  of  whom  will 
be  recompensed  at  least  in  part  for  the  expense 
he  must  meet  in  presenting  iiis  design,  which  is 
only  fair  and  as  it  should  be,  and  something 
which  can  only  be  done  when  the  p.artici])ants 
are  limited  in  number.  In  the  third;^lace,  it  pi'o- 

Conditions    of    Competition    for    the'vSelection    of    an 

■'■.  ,  at  Regina 


vides  tiiat  no  competitor  shall  submit  more  than 
one  design  and  that  alternative  schemes  are  not 
to  be  considered.  Besides  this,  it  is  expressly 
stated  that  the  winning  architect's  design  must 
not  involve  a  building  to  cost  more  than  the 
estimate  submitted,  independent  of  such  changes 
as  may  be  suggested  by  the  assessors.  Tnder 
circumstances  such  as  these  architects  will  not 
only  show  a  disposition  to  compete,  but  will  find 
an  incentive  to  awaken  their  very  best  efforts. 
There  isTno  opportunity  for  a  "double  chance" 
such  as  an  alternative  scheme  gives;  no  possi- 
bility for  a  coinpetitor  to  win  who  does  not 
comply  with  the  conditions  or  come  within  the 
appropriation.  The  tenns  are  eminently  satis- 
factory and  in  every  way  safeguard  the  interests 
of  all  parties.  The  Saskatchewan  (Jovernment 
will  not  only  benefit  as  a  result  of  entrusting 
this  work  to  competent  architectural  direction, 
but  it  establishes  a  ]irinciple  of  fairness  on 
which  future  competitions  in  Canada  can  be 
profitably  based  if  promoters  are  desirous  of 
obtaining  successfnlly  planned  and  artistic 
buildings. —£'</. 

Architect    for   the   t'roposed   War   .\TenioriaI    Museum 
Saskatchewan. 


A— TERMS  OF  THK  COMPETITION. 

1.  The  Government  of  the  Province  of  Saskatchewan 
iromotes  this  competition  and  is  hereafter  referred  to  as 
"The  Promoters." 

2.  The  Competition  is  restricted  to  those  invited  by  the 
I^romotcrs  to  take  part. 

3.  The  prize  in  this  Competition  shall  be  the  commis- 
sion of  the  design  and  the  supervision  of  the  erection  of 
the  proposed  building,  at  such  time  as  it  shall  b,e  proceeded 
with,  on  the  usual  terms  and  as  herein  set  fdrth.  One 
thousand  dollars  ($1.()0())  shall  be  paid  to  the  winner 
within  fifteen  (15)  days  of  the  announcement  of  the 
award,  this  sum  being  merged  in  the  amount  of  the  Com- 
mission when  the  work  goes  on. 

4.  The  unsuccessful  competitors  shall  receive  an  honor- 
arium of  one  thousand  dollars  ($1,(XK))  each  towards  their 
expenses  in  the  presentation  of  their  designs  within  fifteen 
(15)  days  of  the  announcement  of  the  award. 

5.  The  .Assessors  shall  be :  Septimus  Warwick, 
F.R.I. B..\.,  .Architect,  Montreal :  Ramsay  Traquair, 
A.R.I.B.A..  Professor  of  .Architecture.  McGill  University, 
Montreal. 

The  award  of  the  .Assessors  shall  be  accepted  by  the 
Promoters  provided  that  they  are  not  required  to  accept 
a  design  which  fails  to  meet  the  spirit  of  the  conditions 
as  set  forth  herein. 

6.  The  Promoters  reserve  the  right  to  appoint  a  third 
professional  assessor. 

In  the  eveiu  of  failure  by  the  .Assessors  herein  named 
to  agree  upon  an  award  the  Promoters  .shall  nominate  a 
third  .Assessor. 

7.  The  .Assessors  are  res])onsible  for  the  preparation 
of  the  conditions  as  herein  set  forth,  and  in  reporting  their 
award,  shall  make  such  recommendations  to  the  Promoters 


as  to  changes  in  the  winning  scheme  as  their  study  of  the 
problem  may  suggest. 

The  .Assessors  shall  not  be  employed  professioftally  by 
the  Promoters  in  connection  with  this  undertaking  subse- 
quent to  the  award. 

8.  The  named  Assessors  shall  come  to  a  decision  within 
twenty-one  (21)  days  of  the  date  for  sending  in  drawings; 
and  all  drawings  shall  be  exhibited  marked  with  the  names 
of  the  authors  at  Regina  for  two  (2)  weeks  as  soon  as 
possible  after  the  award. 

9.  .All  drawings  and  notes  shall  be  returned  by  the 
Promoters  to  the  competitors  immediately  on  the  close 
of  the  exhibition. 

10.  The  invited  competitors  are:  Messr.s.  Brown  and 
Vallance,  Montreal;  Mr.  Emil  Delay.  Regina;  Messrs. 
B.  and  W.  S.  Maxwell,  Montreal;  Messrs.  Nobbs  and 
Hyde,  Montreal;  Mr.  J.  H.  G.  Russell,  Winnipeg;  Messrs. 
Storey  and  Von  Egmond,  Regina ;  Mr.  R.  G.  Bunyard, 
-Moose  Jaw;    Mr.  David  Webster,  Saskatoon. 

11.  Xo  competitor  shall  submit  more  than  one  scheme. 
Xo  alternative  arrangements  are  to  be  shown. 

12.  The  submission  of  drawings  under  these  conditions 
shall  signify  the  acceptance  of  all  the  conditions  herein  set 
forth. 


B— THE  ARCHITECT  FOR  THE  WORK. 

1.  The  Architect,  who  shall  be  awarded  the  work,  shall, 
if  requested,  revise  his  design  and  make  such  changes  as 
may  be  necessary  to  meet  the  views  of  the  Promoters,  and 
shall  advise  the  Promoters  as  to  any  additional  cost  in- 
volved by  such  changes. 

If,  upon  tenders  being  received,  it  is  found  that,  inde- 
pendently of  such  changes,  the  cost  of  the  proposed  build- 
ing will  exceed  the  Architect's  estimate,  furnished  at  the 
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time  of  the  competkion,  to  such  an  extent  that  the  altera- 
tions necessary  to  bring  it  within  the  limits  of  this  estimate 
render  it  no  longer  acceptable  to  the  Promoters,  the  plans 
may  be  rejected,  in  which  case  the  author  shall  receive  no 
other  remuneration  than  the  honorarium  stated  in  A3  of 
these  conditions,  and  the  Assessors  shall  be  called  upon  to 
name  a  successor. 

2.  After  the  plans  have  finally  been  accepted  by  the 
Promoters,  the  Architect  shall  prepare  working  drawings 
and  specifications  and  shall  supervise  the  work  during  the 
construction  of  the  building.  Subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  Minister  of  Public  Works  he  shall  have  controLof  all 
matters  of  arrangement,  design  and  execution. 

3.  All  drawings  and  specifications,  as  instruments  of 
service,  are  to  remain  the  property  of  the  Architect,  except 
the  signed  contract  drawings  and  signed  specifications  and 
one  (1)  record  copy  on  tracing  Hnen  of  the  plans,  eleva- 
tions and  sections,  to  a  scale  of  eight  feet  to  the  inch,  to 
be  furnished  to  the  Promoters  when  the  works  are  com- 
pleted, together  with  a  set  of  specification5  amended  to 
correspond  with  the  works  as  carried  out.  The  Promoters 
hereby  bind  themselves  not  to  utilize  the  said  drawings 
otherwise  than  as  records  of  executed  works. 

4.  The  Architect  shall,  if  required,  provide  a  resident 
responsible  representative  whose  appointment  shall  be 
approved  by  the  Minister  of  Public  Works  and  whose  duty 
it  shall  be  to  superintend  the  conduct  of  the  works  and 
who  shall  have  full  powers  to  deal  with  the  Promoters  and 
the  contractors  on  the  Architect's  behalf. 

5.  The  successful  competitor  shall  be  required  to  visit 
the  site  and  to  meet  the  Promoters  immediately  on  the 
announcement  of  the  award. 

6.  For  all  these  and  for  all  other  services  as  are  usual 
or  incident  and  necessary  thereto,  the  Architect  shall 
receive  the  customary  commission  of  5  per  cent,  on  the 
estimated  cost  of  the  works  as  accepted  in  the  tenders, 
(exclusive  of  the  cost  of  the  engineering  works  hereafter 
described),  pilus  5  per  cent,  on  the  cost  of  any  extras  sub- 
sequently suggested  by  the  Promoters,  but  exclusive  of 
extras  due  to  omissions  or  errors  on  the  part  of  the 
-Architect. 

7.  The  Promoters  shall  provide  and  pay  a  clerk  of 
works  and  bear  the  cost  of  his  office  expenses.  The  ap- 
pointment of  such  clerk  of  works  shall  be  made  with  the 
approval  of  the  .Architect,  who  shall  regulate  his  duties 
and  shall  have  power  to  order  his  discharge  for  cause. 

8.  The  Minister  of  Public  Works  shall  at  all  times  have 
access  to  the  works  and  to  all  records  and  documents 
appertaining  thereto. 

9.  The  Promoters  shall  have  the  option: 

(a)  of  obtaining  tenders  in  the  usual  way  through  the 
.Architect ; 

(b)  of  obtaining  tenders  themselves  on  the  Architect's 
drawings  and  specifications ; 

(c)  of  letting  the  work  on  a  "time  and  material  plus 
fixed  sum"  basis : 

(rf)  of  carrying  out  the  work  directly  under  the  De- 
partment of  Public  Works. 

In  ca.ses  C  or  D  the  Architect  shall  not  be  held  respon- 
sible for  the  cost  of  the  work  under  clauses  Bl,  B6  and 
B7,  and  shall  be  furnished  with  full  particulars  of  the 
expenditure. 

10.  The  furnishings  and  fittings  for  the  building  will 
not  necessarily  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  .Architect. 

11.  The  Architect  will  appoint  a  heating  and  ventilating 
engineer,  with  the  approval  of  the  Promoters,  to  install 
the  power,  heating,  ventilating,  illuminating  and  other 
appliances  and  he  .shall  be  paid  directly  by  the  Promoters. 
Th€  Architect  shall  consult  with  .such  engineer  on  the 
general  lay-out  of  the  equipment,  on  the  construction  of 


ducts,  foundations  and  all  other  matters  which  require  to 
be  incorporated  in  the  Architect's  drawings  and  specifica- 
tions and  shall  receive  2y2  per  cent,  commission  on  the 
cost  of  all  the  contracts  for  the  aforementioned  engineer- 
ing works.  The  engineer  will  call  for  tenders  and  will  be 
solely  responsible  for  the  heating  system  and  for  the 
mechanical  apparatus  installed  by  him. 


C— PREPARATION  AND  DELIVERY  OF  DHAW- 
INGS  AND  DOCUMENTS. 

1.  The  drawings  required  are,  to  the  scales  mentioned: 

(a)  a  block  plan  of  the  site  to  a  small  scale; 

(b)  plans  of  all   floors   including  basement   and   roof, 
to  16  feet  to  the  inch  ; 

(t)   elevations  to  illustrate  the  facades  of  tbe  building 

to  16  feet  to  the  inch : 
(rf)    sufficient  sections  to  illustrate  clearly  the  scheme 

proposed  to  16  feet  to  the  inch ; 

(c)  one  detail  of  a  small  part  of  tlie  exterior  to  two 
feet  to  the   inch. 

No  perspective  drawing  is  required  and  no  drawings, 
other  than  those  required,  are  to  be  submitted. 

2.  Drawings  shall  be  on  white  paper  mounted  on  calico, 
delivered  flat  in  a  plain  portfolio.  Each  competitor's  set 
of  drawings  is  to  be  on  sheets  of  uniform  size,  with  mod- 
erate margin  without  borders  of  any  kind.  Two  or  more 
elevations,  plans  or  sections  may  be  placed  on  each  sheet, 
if  desired. 

Drawings  shall  be  rendered  in  India  ink  or  lead  pencil, 
the  sectional  parts  blacked  in  solid,  the  openings  and 
shadows  washed  in  with  lampblack.  Light  washes  of 
India  ink  may  be  used  if  desired  to  indicate  planes  or  wall 
textures  but  no  color  shall  be  used.  No  ornamental  feat- 
ures such  as  cornices  or  floor  patterns  are  to  be  shown  on 
the  floor  plans  but  the  position  of  permanent  fixtures  may 
be  shown, 

.All  printing  shall  be  in  plain,  legible  block  type. 

.All  rooms  shall  be  figured  both  for  floor  area  and 
dimensions. 

3.  Competitors  shall  submit,  along  with  their  drawings, 
a  brief  typewritten,  unsigned  description  of  the  main 
arrangements  and  characteristics  of  their  schemes,  to- 
gether with  a  guaranteed  statement  of  the  total  cubic  con- 
tents, notes  of  the  relative  value  per  cube  foot  of  the 
different  |)ortions  of  the  scheme,  and  an  estimate  of  cost 
of  the  proposed  works. 

In  estimating  the  cubical  contents  the  measurements 
shall  be  taken  from  the  outside  of  the  walls  and  additions 
shall  be  made  for  all  projections.  The  height  shall  be 
measured  from  the  bottom  of  the  foundations  to  the  top 
of  flats  and  to  the  mean  height  of  pitched  roofs,  additions 
being  made  for  the  extra  height  of  any  portion. 

The  Promoters  consider  that  at  the  present  time  a  suit- 
able building  can  be  erected  at  a  cost  of  80  cents  per  cube 
foot,  including  engineering. 

4.  The  drawings  must  have  no  device  or  mark  of  any 
kind  nor  any  handwriting  or  other  means  of  identification. 
With  each  set  of  drawings  is  to  be  enclosed  a  blank  sealed 
envelope,  addressed  in  typewriting,  containing  the  name 
of  the  architect  in  question,  together  with  a  statement 
that  the  design  and  drawings  have  been  prepared  entirely 
in  his  office  under  his  own  supervision. 

5.  Any  infringement  of  these  regidations  or  disclosure 
of  identity  shall  be  held  sufficient  ground  for  the  exclusion 
of  drawings  from  the  competition,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
.Assessors. 

6.  All  questions  asked  by  competitors  must  be  ad- 
dressed to  Ramsay  Traquair,  Department  of  Architecture, 
McGill  University,  Montreal,  by  the  5th  day  of  May,  1919, 
and  such  answers  as  the  As.sessors  may  give  will  be  sent. 
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to(jether  with  thi-  (|uestions  asked,  to  all  competitors  alike 
within  four  days  thereafter. 

".  All  drawings  accompanyinjj  documents  and  envelopes 
shall  he  delivered  to  the  Deputy  Minister  of  Puhlic  Works 
l)y  fiost  or  cxfircss,  labelled  with  the  tag  herewith  attached, 
on  or  before  the  7th  day  of  July,  1919,  and  the  packages 
and  envelopes  shall  he  numbered  by  him,  the  envelopes  to 
be  retained  in  his  i)ossession  and  opened  subsequent  to  the 
award  awl  the  drawings  an<l  notes  to  be  forwarded  at  once 
to  the  .\ssessors. 


I)_SITE,  CHARACTER  OF  BUILDING  AND  COST. 

1.  The  Block  plan  hereto  attached  shows  the  proposed 
site,  which  is  situated  to  the  south-west  of  the  existing 
Parliamentr  Buildings.  The  site  is  practically  level  and  the 
s-urrounding  country  Hat.  The  existing  road  to  the  power 
house  need  not  be  regarded  as  fixed.  The  Building  will 
face  on  to  .\lbert  Street,  but  will  be  seen  principally  from 
the  north  side  as  approached  from  the  city. 

2.  The  style  of  ihe  building  is  left  to  the  discretion  of 
the  competitors.  It  should  be  such  as  to  harmonize  with 
the  Parliament  Building,  a  photograph  of  which,  from  the 
north,  is  hereto  attached. 

3.  The  primary  pur|X)se  of  the  building  is  that  of  a 
Memorial  to  the  Men  of  Saskatchewan  who  fell  in  the 
great  war  and  of  the  part  taken  by  the  Province  in  that 
struggle. 

The  secondary  purpose  is  to  contain  the 

(a)  collection  of  war  trophies  and  records  of  the 
Province ; 

(b)  natural  history  and  scientific  collections  of  the 
Province. 

The  Promoters  desire  to  obtain  a  building  which  will 
express  these  ideas  and  will  fulfil  the  purixjse  of  a  Museum. 

Competitors  are  reminded  that  elaborate  architectural 
detail  is  unsuited  to  the  interior  of  the  museum,  whose 
object  is  to  display  the  exhibits  to  the  best  advantage. 

4.  Construction. 

(a)   The  foundations  will  probably  be  at  a  depth  of 

about  12  feet  in  stiff  heavy  soil; 
ib)   the  construction  shall  be  fireproof  throughout  and 

woodwork  in  the  finishings  shall  be  reduced  to  a 

minimum ; 

(c)  competitors  will  prepare  designs  for  a  building  in 
Tyndal  Limestone,  similar  to  that  used  in  the  Par- 
liament Building.  This  is  a  creamy  white  stone 
with  large  markings  of  a  slightly  darker  color ; 

((/)  in  the  roof,  parapets  with  pitches  behind  them 
should  be  avoided.  Pitched  roofs  may  be  of  slate 
or  tile,  flashings  will  be  of  copper,  flats  may  be  in 
galvanized  iron  or  gravel. 

Canadian  materials  shall  be  used  where  possible. 

5.  Cost.  The  sum  available  for  the  building  and  the 
engineering  (not  including  furniture  and  the  Architect's 
commissions)  is  $400,000. 

(c)  Schedule  of  Accommodation. 

Note — The  floor  areas  for  the  various  rooms  or  gal- 
leries is  stated  in  round  numbers.  The  exact  area  and 
division  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  competing  architects. 

restibulc  with  cloak  room  and  room  for  the  \    Kio<>r  sp»« 
exhibition  and  sale  of  photographs,  etc. 

Hall  of  Honor  with  bronze  tablets  for  the 
names  of  men  who  fell  in  the  great  war. 


2,500 


I'rovincial  Museum. 
Natural  History: 

Zoology 1,000 

Ornithology  1,000 

Botany  50O 

Mineralogy   500 

Btomology    500 


3,500 
1,500 


3,000  to  4,000 
1,000 


1,000 


I 


Ethnology  and  History  

Spare  Collections  and  .Stores. 

Repair  rooms,  work  rooms,  etc 

Curator's  office : 

Private  room  ' 

General  office  

Lavatory   

Public  lavatories  for  both  sexes. 

Stairs  as  required. 

.\  large  elevator  capable  of  taking  large  cases  or  ex- 
hibits. 

Note — Caretaker's  or  Janitor's  quarters  arc  not  re- 
quired. Provision  is  to  be  made  for  a  statuary  group  in 
front  of  the  building.  The  cost  of  this  is  not  to  be 
included. 

The  importance  and  interest  of  the  building  must  centre 
in  the  Hall  of  Honor  and  the  War  Relics  Museum.  The 
Promoters  desire  that  these  shall  be  a  worthy  memorial 
and  that  other  uses  of  the  building  shall  be  subordinated 
to  its  purpose  as  a  Commemoration  of  the  Men  of  Sas- 
katchewan who  fell  in  the  Great  War. 

Issued  Regina,  April  7.  1919. 


War  Relics  Museum. 

Large  hall   

Small  room  for  records,  etc. 


3,500 
700 


Reforestation   Essential 

Discussing  the  subject  of  rcforestratioii,  F. 
Pj.  Olmstead  says  it  is  sometimes  argued  that 
we  do  not  need  to  concern  ourelves  about  the 
forests  of  the  future,  because  the  forests  we 
now  have  will  last  us  for  50  or  100  years,  or 
even  longer;  that  it  is  futile  to  worry  about 
the  matter,  so  long  as  we  have  wood.  Of  course, 
it  is  possible  to  ?stiraate  the  length  of  time  our 
present  supply  of  timber  will  hold  out,  assum- 
ing certain  fixed  domestic  and  foreign  demands 
(demands,  incidentally,  which  are  by  no  means 
fixed).  This  question  has  no  direct  bearing  on 
the  problem  of  keeping  forest  lands  produc- 
tive. Let  us  suppose,  for  example,  that  under 
certain  estimated  demands  our  present  forests 
will  last  us  for  a  hundred  years.  That  is  no 
reason  at  all  why  we  should  allow  cut-over  lands 
to  become  wastes  or  near-wastes.  In  the  first 
place,  it  takes  a  hundred  years,  let  us  say,  for 
a  seedling  to  grow  into  a  respectable  tree,  fit 
for  the  saw.  The  trees  we  are  now  cutting 
are,  on  the  average,  nmch  older.  The  time  to 
start  our  new  forests,  therefore,  is  now— not  a 
hundred  years  from  now— for  otherwise  we 
should .  have  a  long  period  during  which  we 
should  be  without  adequate  supplies  of  timber. 
In  the  second  place,  those  who  argue  that  no 
present  action  is  necessary  overlook  one  of  the 
most  vital  fact«  in  the  whole  forest  problem, 
namely,  that  the  destruction  of  forests  in  any 
one  locality,  district,  or  region  has  a  distinctly 
adverse  influence  on  the  prosperity  of  the 
country  as  a  whole.  The  forest  problem  is  cs 
sentially  a  local  problem. 
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MKMOKIAI.     Sri'MTI   IIKS     AT    CE.NEVA.     SWlTZIiKLAM),     SHOWIXO     THE     CHIEF     FRSl'ltES     AS\)     EVENTS     <»K     THE      SPIKITIAI.     AM»      POLITICAL 

UENAISSAXCE. 

History  of  the  Reformation  Written  in  Stone 


At  the  Foot  of  the  old  ramparts  of  1543,  in 
till'  city  of  (ic'iK'va,  Switzorlaiul,  and  within 
sight  of  Mont  Blanc,  thoro  has  just  been  com- 
pleted what  William  Elliott  Griffis,  in  tlie  New 
York  Times,  describes  as  the  noblest  of  all  the 
memorials  of  the  Keformtiou  yet  upreared.  In 
the  form  of  a  series  of  mural  sculptures,  it 
stretches  along  the  Promenade  de  les  Bastions, 
fronting  one  of  Geneva's  famous  parks. 

In  itself  it  is  a  book  of  history  in  stone.  It 
portrays,  in  figures  of  heroic  size,  the  leading 
personages  and  the  chief-  events  of  that  mighty 
movement  of  the  human  mind  out  of  which  grew 
the  public  sciiool  system,  modern  democracy, 
and  the  age  of  science.  The  new  memorial  is 
therefore  not  inerely  of  local  interest  or  im- 
port. It  is  of  international  significance,  because 
it  shows  the  influence  and  outworking,  in  many 
countries,  of  the  recovery,  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, of  ancient  truths.  Following  the  spirit  of 
conciliation  characteristic  of  the  Genevans,  all 
subjects  of  a  polemic  or  controversial  nature 
have  been  avoided,  all  disputes,  conflicts,  battles 
and  persecutions.  The  emphasis  is  laid  on 
actual  history  and  upon  memorable  facts,  u])on 
the  growth  of  religious  peace  and  of  social  pro- 
gress and  of  freedom  of  conscience. 

In  the  central  group  stand  Farel,  Calvin, 
Beze,  and  Knox.  Tlie  first  was  a  popidar  orator 
and  man  of  action.  He  taught  ethics,  but  cared 
little  for  dogma;  the  second  gave  log:ical  pre- 
cision to  tin.'  Hefornmtion  doctrines  and  laid  the 
foundations  of  modern  democracy,  in  teaciiing 
that  all  men  are  e(inal  before  God  and  that 
human  salvation  rests  on  a  divine  i)urposc  of 


love  older  than   Kings,  thrones,  or  earthly  in- 
stitutions; Beze,  the  scholar  and  translator,  car- 
ried on  Calvin's  work;  .John  Knox,  father  of  the 
public    schools,    transformed    feudal    Scotland^ 
into  a  church  republic. 

Planking-  these  gowned  and  capped  men  of 
the  pen,  who  were  buit^Ters  of  the  Church,  are 
the  makers  of  governments — ^Coligny,  William 
the  Silent,  Oliver  Cromwell,  Bocskay  of  Tran- 
sylvania, the  Elector,  Frederick  William  of 
Brandenburg,  and  Roger  Williams.  The  his- 
torical bas-reliefs,  which  are  spirited  and  artis- 
tic, represent  the  scenes  associated  with  modern 
liberty,  in  which  the  men  comnu-morated  in 
statues  were  actors,  and  in  the  elucidation  of 
which- they  were  exemplars. 

With  each  of  these  is  a  notable  text  or  re- 
presentation in  bas-relief.  These  are,  on  the 
right,  the  Edict  of  i\ antes,  in  France;  the  De- 
claration of  Independence  by  the  United  States; 
of  the  Netherlands  forming  the  Dutch  Republic, 
in  1851;  the  Great  Elector,  in  1685,  offering 
I'efuge  to  the  Huguenot  refugees;  and  the  un- 
pictured  stone,  in  commemoration  of  the  Refor- 
mation in  Geneva,  in  158(5.  On  the  left  are  the 
Mayflower  Compact,  in  1(520;  the  Declaration 
of  Rights  in  Piiigland,  in  1(589;  the  Hungarian 
Diet  of  1(50(5,  receiving  notice  of  the  Peace  of 
Vienna,  which  gfranted  religious  liberty  in  the 
realm.  A  smaller  inscribed  stone  tells  of  the 
deliverance  of  Geneva  in  1(50(5. 

The  work,  artistically,  is  the  result  ()f  the 
zealous  co-oi)eration  of  Swiss  and  French 
artists,  sculptors  and  ai'chitects,  and  the  total 
cost  approaches  $200,000,  of  which  the  city  of 
Geneva  contributed  one-half. 
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EXTERIOR  VIEW. 


NEW     OFFICE     BUILDING.     STEEL     COMPANY     OF     CANADA,    HAMILTON,    ONT. 

Bernard  H.  Prack,  Architect. 
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Steel  Company  of 
Canada's  Offices 

tNCREASING  staff  re- 

i-  quirements  have  made 
it  necessarv  for  the  Steel 
Company  of  Canada  to 
provide  additional  accom- 
modations for  its  execn- 
tive  and  clerical  staff.  As 
a  result  a  new  office  build- 
ing lias  just  been  com- 
pleted adjoining;  the  com- 
pany's large  industrial 
plant  at  Hamilton,  which 
is  practically  planned  for 
this  purpose  and  which 
g'ives  the  office  force  very 
desirable  quarters  in 
which  to  carry  on  its  work. 

This  new  building  is 
three  stories  and  base- 
ment, 47  X  77  ft.,  and  of 
brick,  steel  and  hollow  tile 
construction.  The  exterior  walls  are  surfaced 
with  rug  brick  laid  to  pattern  and  backed  with 
common  brick  furred  and  plastered  on  the  in- 
terior. The  corridors  and  toilet  rooms  have 
terrazzo  floors  with  marble  cove  and  base.  In 
the  general  offices  the  floors  are  covered  with 
battleship  linoleum  over  a  cement  finish,  and 
in  the  executive  offices  the  sub  floors  are  of  pine 
with  oak  floors  laid  on  top.  All  the  plastering 
throughout  is  of  tliree  coat  work,  the  executive 
offices  and  Board  room  being  finished  with 
cornices,  mouldings  and  ornament  of  neat  de- 
sign. In  these  offices  the  walls  are  panelled  in 
oak  to  the  chair  rails,  and  in  the  President's 
office  is  carried  full  height  to  the  ceiling. 
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While  a  complete  structure  in  itself,  the  new 
building  is  connected  to  the  old  offices  by  en- 
closed corridors.  This  connection  extends 
through  on  all  floors,  making  it  unnecessary  to 
go  to  the  outside  in  passing  from  one  part  of 
the  premises  to  the  other. 

Especial  care  has  been  given  to  the  matter' 
of  heating  and  mechanical  equipment.  One- 
third  direct  radiation  is  derived  from  a  tem- 
pered air  ventilation  system  consisting  of  mul- 
tiblade  fan,  air  washer,  tempering  and  re-heat- 
ing stacks.  Tn  the  summer  time  this  equipment 
will  be  used  to  change  the  air  in  all  offices  every 
twenty  minutes,  giving  a  fresh  supply  of  washed 
air  at  such  intervals. 
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111  addition,  the  buildinj,' 
contains  a  modern  and  up- 
lodale  lighting?  e«iuip- 
nient.  It  is  also  wired  for 
adding  maeliines,  fan  out- 
lets  and  a  eonil)lete  l)ell 
system,  l)esides  having 
dictai)hone  ontlets  in  all 
oHices  as  well  as  a  com- 
plete inter-eomniunicating 
svsteni. 


Clay  Interests  to  Meet 


The  i)rogrannne  for 
this  year's  convention  of 
the  Canadian  National 
Clay  Products  Associa- 
tion, to  be  held  in  JMont- 
real  May  2(5-27,  provides 
for  a  number  of  teclinical 
lid  trade  subjects  which 
piomise  an  interesting 
and  i)rofitable  three  days' 
session. 

Mr.  W.  \V.  Pearse,  Ciity  Architect,  Toronto, 
will  discuss  "Brick  Tests  and  Investigations," 
and  Mr.  Millard  F.  Gibson,  (xeiieral  Manager 
of    the     National     Fireproof     Company,     the 
"Transivortation   of  Clay  Products."      Other 
papers   to  be  i)resented  are:    "Why   P^reight 
Rates  Are  as  They  Are  and  How  Made,"  by 
James  E.  Walsh,  General  Manager  of  the  Cana- 
dian Manufaoturers'  Association;  "Use  of  Fire- 
brick in  the  Steel  and  Clay  Products  Business"; 
"Sewer  Pipe  Investigations."  by  A.  G.  Dalzell; 
"Firing  of  Clay  Products  in  the  Dressier  Con- 
tinuous  Muffle   Kiln,"  by 
Conrod    Dressier,    of    the 
American    Dressier    Tun- 
nel Kilns  Co.,  New  York : 
"Steam  Shovel  Compari- 
sons," by   Wm.   Burgess, 
Superintendent  of  the  Don 
'Valley  Brick  Works,  Tod- 
morden;    "Motor   Trucks 
in  the  Clay  Products  Busi- 
ness," by  Charles  Harri- 
son ^and  Horace  llaipham; 
"The  Burning  of  Carbon- 
aceous Clays,"  by  Joseph 
Keele,  Chief  Engineer  of 
the  Ceramic  Department, 
Mines     Branch,    Ottawa; 
"Machinery    and    Dryers 
for  Large  Size  Tile,"  by 
L.  Haigh,  American  Clay 
Machinery  Co. 

Ill  addition  to  the  fore- 
going, the  reports  of  the 
Tile   Committee   and   the 
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Committee    on    Technical  Education  will  be 
presented  to  the  convention. 


Florence,  Italy,  has  just  taken  the  sandbags 
away  from  the  bronze  statue  Perseus,  with  the 
head  of  Me<lusa,  executed  by  Benvenuto  Cellini 
in  U4.'3.  It  had  been  covered  to  protect  it  from 
German  air  raiders,  along  with  other  priceless 
statuary.  Benvenuto 's  Perseus  is  a  marvel  of 
detail,  but  even  more  famous  is  his  story,  told 
in  his  biography  of  how  it  was  cast.  It  made 
that  verv  intimate  recital  a  classic. 
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The  Question  of  Advertising 

The  fact  that  one  or  two  proniinent  New  York 
architectural  firms  have  recently  made  use  of 
large  newspaper  space,  along  with  the  addition- 
al fact  that  a  full  page  architectural  advertise- 
ment has  more  recently  still  appeared  in  the 
Toronto  papers,  indicate  that  certain  members 
of  the  profession  have  decided  to  give  "pub- 
licity" a  trial.  .Just  how  far  this  tendency  will 
spread  is  difficult  to  say,  although  it  might  be 
observed  that  in  the  Ignited  States  where  the 
ban  on  advertising  has  been  removed  by  the 
American  Institute,  advertising  among  archi- 
tects does  not  as  yet  exist  to  any  great  extent. 
Two  opinions,  in  fact,  recently  published  by  the 
"American  Architect"  on  this  subject  are  of 
interest  in  showing  opposite  views.  One  is  ex- 
pressed by  Thomas  Crane  Young,  a  prominent 
member  of  the  profession,  who  states  that  there 
has  been  much  complaint  from  a  certain  class 


of  architects  that  the  jiublic  has  not  been  prop- 
erly informed  as  to  the  character  and  value  of 
architectural  service,  asserting  that  this  is  no 
doubt  trae  in  part.  In  his  opinion,  however, 
however,  the  means  is  at  hand  by  which  this 
ignorance  can  be  dispelled,  and  holds  that  if  the 
architectural  profession  contains  within  itself 
the  amount  of  good  taste  and  artistic  merit 
which  ar«  a  part  of  its  claim  for  recognition, 
there  need  be  no  fear  of  a  loss  of  professional 
dignity  through  the  proper  form  of  advertising. 
The  one  requirement  that  could  and  should  be 
rigidly  enforced,  he  contends,  is  that  truth  and 
nothing  hut  the  truth  be  contained  in  any  ad- 
vertising statement.  In  other  words,  Mr.  Crane 
does  not  take  a  radical  stand,  but  simply  ap- 
proves of  architects  advertising  within  certain 
restrictions. 

On  the  other  hand  Mr.  F.  E.  Davidson,  who 
discusses  the  subject  in  the  same  issue,  of  our 
contemporary  with  Mr.  Crane  ,after  careful 
study  of  the  matter,  states  that  as  a  financial 
proposition  alone  he  doubts  very  much  as  to 
whether  display  advertising  by  a  professional 
man  would  yield  a  sufficient  return  on  the 
money  to  justify  it.  Mr.  Davidson  amplifies 
this  ai)inion  by  the  following  remarks,  which  we 
<|uote  direct. 

"At  the  present  moment  it  is  my  thought 
that  the  only  advertising  that  any  architect 
should  do,  in  addition,  possibly,  to  signing 
his  building  during  construction,  would  be  to 
have  his  professional  card  appear  in  the  pub- 
lications that  his  particular  class  of  clients 
read,  particularly  if  he  specializes  in  a  cer- 
tain line  of  work.  I  very  much  doubt  the 
wisdom  of  an  architect  attempting  anything 
in  the  way  of  display  advertising,  for  1  not 
only  believe  that  such  advertising  would  be  in 
bad  taste,  but  that  it  should  be  condemned 
from  every  viewpoint  as  well.  ...  If  the  ac- 
quisition of  money  alone  is  the  only  thing  to 
be  desired,  then  the  architect  should  cease  to 
call  himself  an  architect  and  become  a  con- 
tractor in  which  line  of  work,  no  doubt,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  do  some  display  advertis- 
ing, for  the  reason  that  contractors  as  a  class 
are  advertisers  and  the  public  expects  it  of 
them.  For  myself  I  am  not  practicing  arch- 
jteeture  expecting  to  get  rich.  1  am  in  the 
game  because  T  love  it  and  know  of  no  othei- 
profession  that  is  bigger  or  embraces  so 
many  subjects  of  interest,  or  that  jirovides  so 
many  opportunities  for  patriotic  and  unsel- 
fish labors  for  the  general  good.  ...  I  am 
satisfied  with  enough  financial  return  to  live 
decently  and  enjoy  some  of  the  luxuries  of 
modern  civilization.  I  believe  that  such  a 
return  is  all  that  any  professional  man,  or 
for  that  matter,  any  man,  is  entitled  to.  But 
I  must  add  that  the  professional  fees  com- 
monly paid  architects  are  not  in  all  cases  suf- 
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Hfieut   to  secure  cvt'ii  tliis  minimum  of  net 

financial  rotiirn." 

rndoubtcdly  the  sentiment  of  the  majority  of 
architects  in  tliis  country  are  in  accord  with  llie 
lat<?r  viewpoint.  The  unfortunate  part  of  it  is 
the  fact  that  the  wori<  of  the  architect  is  too 
littU^  i<nown.  In  otlier  words  while  the  public 
may  admire  certain  buildings,  the  beholder  too 
often  lias  little  or  no  knowled,si;e  of  tlieii-  author- 
ship, in  view  of  this  it  nuKht  be  perfectly 
legitimate  for  architects  within  certain  limita- 
tions to  "let  their  light  shine  forth,"  but  we 
doubt  as  to  whether  anything  is  to  be  gained 
by  competing  with  the  departmental  stores  in 
the  use  of  newspaper  space,  or  of  permitting 
the  cojiy  used  to  contain  any  (piostionable  or 
extravagant  statement. 


The  New  Price  Revolution 

Dealing  with  what  is  tenned  the  new  price 
revolution,  Prof.  Irving  Fisher,  of  the  Chair  of 
Political  Economy,  Vale  University,  in  a  recent 
address  delivered  at  Washington,  D.C.,  gave 
some  interesting  facts  as  to  the  present  cost  of 
materials  in  the  various  fields  of  production. 
To  (juote  from  this  authority,  the  main  reason 
why  business  is  not  going  ahead  better  is  that 
most  peo])le  expect  jn-ices  to  drop.     T'he  nier- 
cluiMl  is  selling,  but  not  buying.    The  manufac- 
t  urer  holds  up  the  purchase  of  his  raw  materials. 
People    quote   the    disjiarity    between    present 
prices  and  those  prevailing  "before  the  war," 
and  decide  they  will  not  buy  much  until  present 
prices  get  down  to  "normal."     This  general 
conviction  that  prices  are  sure  to  drop  is  putting 
a  brake  upon  the  entire  machinery  of  pi-oduction 
and  distribution.     Readjustment  waits  because 
we  keep  on  waiting  for  it.     We  have  waited  in 
vain  for  over  three  months.    It  is  interesting  to 
observe  that  many  manufacturers  think  that 
pi-ices  must  come  down,  including  the  price  of 
lal)()r;  l)ut  they  are  ready  to  demonstrate  to  you 
fliat  llieir  own  ))rices  cannot  come  down,  nor  can 
they  i)ay  lower  wages.    Almost  everything  they 
buy  somehow  costs  twice  as  much  as  before  the 
war,  and  their  labor  is  twice  as  dear.     They 
cannot  i)ay  their  labor  less  if  labor  is  to  meet 
the  increased  cost  of  living.     Now,  as  a  matter 
of    fact,    when     we     investigate    almost     any 
individual  one  of  the  so-called  high  })rices  for 
industrial  products,  we  are  likely  to  iind  that 
individually  it  is  not  high;  that  is,  it  is  not 
high    relatively   to   the    rest.     Our    quarrel    is 
with  the  general  level  of  prices. 

Variations  in  the  general  price  level  may  be 
compared  to  the  tides  of  the  sea,  while  indivi- 
dual prices  may  be  compared  to  waves.  Indi- 
vidual i)rices  may  vary  from  this  s:eneral  level 
of  prices  for  specific  reasons  peculiar  to  indi- 
vidual industries,  just  as  the  height  and  depth 


of  waves  vary  from  the  general  level  established 
l)y  the  tide.  The  causes  controlling  the  general 
pi'ice  level  ai'e  as  <listiiuit  from  those  controlling 
individual  |trices  as  the  causes  controlling  the 
tides  are  distinct  from  those  controlling  indi- 
vidual waves. 

All  prices  have  risen,  but  some  have  risen 
more,  some  less,  than  the  average  for  particular 
reasons  affecting  each  industry.     In  some  cases 
an   imi)roved  organization  of  both  employers 
and  emi)loyees  has  enabknl  them   to  combine 
against  the  public  and  take  full  advantage  of 
the  price  advance.     The  war  biought  about  an 
abnormal    demand    for    certain    products    like 
copper  and  steel,  and  they  advanced  faster  than 
the    average.     The   abnormal    demand   having 
disai)peared,   these   prices  are  being  adjusted 
downward.     Wheat   is  a   case   where  demand 
increased    and    at    the    same    time    certain    of 
the  usual  sources  of  supply  — Russia,  Australia 
and  Argentina— disappeared,  with  a  resultant 
abnormal  price  increase.     The  closed  sources 
of  supply  have  opened  again,  and  wheat  prices 
in  the  world  market  have  dropped.     In  some 
cases,  as   in   many   of   the   industries   making 
bnildiTig  materials,  the  war  meant  a  great  slack- 
ening in  demand,  an  enfoired  curtailment  in  use 
by  Government  order.     In   such   instances  we 
are  likelytQ  see  an  upwai'd  swing  in  prices  as 
the    suppressed    demand    again    makes    itself 
felt.     To-day   we    are    witnessing    throughout 
the  country  such  price  readjustments,  up  and 
down,  but.  tke  general  price  level  has  shown 
little    sign    of    falling,    as    is    evidenced    by 
price  index  numbers.     It  is  apparent  to  every 
thoughtful  observer  that  some  great  force  has 
afifected   all   prices,  creating  a   new  standard 
to  which  they  are  all  conforming. 

The  fundamental  practical  question  confront- 
ing business  men  is  whether  the  general  level 
of  prices  is  going  to  fall.  In  my  opinion,  it  is 
not  going  to  fall  much,  if  at  all.  We  are  on  a 
prniKiiiciitli/  highei'  price  level,  and  the  sooner 
the  business  men  of  the  country  take  this  view 
and  adjust  themselves  to  it  the  sooner  will  they 
save  themselves  and  the  nation  fi'om  the  mis- 
fortune which  will  come  if  we  persist  in  our 
present  false  hope. 


Toronto  Architect   Weds  in  England 

A  notice  has  been  received  from  England 
announcing  the  marriage  at  Wesleyan  Church, 
Eccleg,  Manchester,  of  Lieutenant  John  Jack- 
son Beck,  R.G.A.,  to  Miss  Gertrude  E.  Chappie, 
youngest  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred 
Chappie,  of  Toronto.  The  groom,  who  is  a 
native  of  Doncaster,  England,  is  well-known 
to  the  architectural  profession  of  Toronto, 
where  he  was  engaged  in  practice  prior  to  going 
overseas,    after   being   connected    for    several 
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Free  of  Repairs  for  Twenty  Years 


WHEN  the  engineering  staff  of  the  Montreal 
Tramways  Co.  wrote  the  specifications  for 
this  handsome  little  power-house,  they  merely  said, 
as  to  the  roof: 

"The  roof  shall  be  laid  according  to 
The  Barrett  Specification  dated  May  I , 
1916,  and  the  roofing  contractor  shall 
secure  for  us  the  20- Year  Guaranty 
Bond  therein  mentioned." 

On   this  fair  and  precise  basis,   roofers  could  bid 
intelligently. 

The    Metal    Shingle    &    Siding    Co.,    Limited,    of 
Montreal,  was  the  successful  bidder. 

When  ready  to  commence  work,  they  notified  our 
Montreal  office  and  we  sent  our  inspector  to  verify 


compliance  with  the 
specification.  H  e 
reported  "  O.K." 
and  we  forthwith  is- 
sued to  the  owners, 


This     is     the     Bond     thai 

guarantees    ^our    roof    for 

20  ^ears. 


without  charge,  a  Barrett  20- Year  Guaranty  Bond, 
indorsed  by  a  well-known  surety  company,  guar- 
anteeing the  roof  free  of  repairs  for  twenty  years. 

The  20- Year  Bond  is  now  given  on  all  roofs  of 
fifty  squares  and  over  in  all  towns  with  a  popula- 
tion of  25,000  and  over,  and  in  smaller  places 
where  our  Inspection  Service  is  available.  Our 
only  requirements  are  that  The  Barrett  Specifica- 
tion dated  May  1,  1916,  shall  be  strictly  followed 
and  that  the  roofing  contractor  shall  be  approved 
by  us. 


Copies  of  The  Barrett  20-Year  Specification, 
with  roofing  diagrams,  mailed  free  on  request. 


MONTREAL 


TORONTO 


ST.  JOHN,  N    B. 


The 


Company 


WINNIPEG 
HALIFAX,  N.  S. 


VANCOUVER 
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years  witli  Mr.  F.  8.  Baker,  F.K.I. li.A.,  Bank  of 
llaiiiilton  liiiilding.  Jjieutcni.^.t  and  Mrs.  Beck 
expect  to  return  to  Canada  shortly. 


Buildeis  Extend  Organization 

The  Ottawa  Branch  of  the  Assochition  of 
(-anadian  Building  and  Construction  InduHtries 
came  into  existence  at  a  meeting  of  the  Capital's 
contractors  and  supply  dealers  in  the  ( 'hateau 
haurier  on  April  Kith.  Close  to  one  hundred 
attended  the  meeting  and  great  enthusiasm  was 
shown  hy  those  present,  who  were  in  favor  of 
organizing  only  as  a  branch  of  the  Canadian 
Aif'sooiation.  In  the  past  years  several  associa- 
tions have  been  formed  by  the  Ottawa  contrac- 
tors, but  intei'est  in  the  local  organizations 
gradually  died  out.  Jlowever,  their  new  forma- 
tion proinisi^s  to  put  the  branch  on  the  list  of 
"live  wires,"  and  it  was  the  unanimous  decision 
of  the  contractors  at  the  meeting  to  get  their 
branch  on  the  active  list  by  starting  off  with 
generous  subscriptions  to  carry  on  the  work. 
.  The  following  were  appointed  on  the  Execu- 
tive Connnittee:  Hugh  J.  Graham,  Secretary; 
Sid  Smith,  V.  Hall,  W.  G.  Adamson,  Carpen- 
ters; A.  Garvock,  T.  C'.  James,  Alex.  Kobertson, 
Bricklayers;  J.  B.  Duford,  Painters;  J.  R. 
Murphy,  Plasterers;  ,J.  T.  Blyth,  Plumbers  and 
Steamfitters;  J.  () 'Toole,  J.  Foley,  T.  C.  Bate, 
General  Contractors;  W.  A.  Mattice,  Structural 
Steel;  K.  M.  Ban-ett,  Lumbermen;  Buggies 
Wright,  Quarrymen;  Richard  Hooper,  Stone- 
cutters; J.  R.  Douglas,  Galvanized  Iron  and 
Roofing;  J.  A.  P^llacott,  P.  Ackroyd,  Electri- 
cians; A.  K.  Mills,  Marble  and  Tile;  Thomas 
McLaughlin,  Roads  and  Sewers,  and  VV.  Cuzner, 
Hardware. 


CONTRACTORSand  SUB-CONTRACTORS 

As  Supplied  by  the  Architects  of  Buildings 
Featured  in  This  Issue. 

ALLEN    THEATRE,    BLOOR   STREET,   TORONTO. 
Hriek,   Milton   Pressed    Lirick   Coini>an.\-. 
Coiici-ete    I)e.siRn,    Aloufhel   &   I'artner.s. 
[•Xiriiiture,    Gendron    MjtJiufacturin.g   Company, 
(jeneral  Contractoi's.   Witchall   &  Sons. 
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the  trim  of  sheet  metal  (generally  copper)  forms  a 
combination  which  cannot  be  surpassed,  to  wit:  steel  for 
strength,  copper  for  weather  protection. 
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MAIN     APPROACH  :       RESIDENCE    OF     R.     S.     MCLATTGHLIN,     ESQ.,      OSHAWA,   ONT. 

Residence  of  R.  S.  McLaughlin,  Esq.,  Oshawa 


THIS  house  is  situated  on  high,  level  ground 
at  the  north  side  of  what  used  to  be  Prospect 
Park,  a  four-acre  site  having  many 
fine  trees,  and  overlooks  beautiful  green 
lawns  and  flower  beds  to  the  south.  A 
driveway  from  Ormond  Street,  the  prin- 
cipal thoroughfare  of  Oshawa,  leads  to 
a  large  stone-paved  portico  which,  in 
turn,  gives  access  to  a  vestibule  having 
a  mosaic  tile  floor,  panelled  walls,  and 
an  ornamental  plaster  ceiling. 

The  entrance  hall  extends  up  two 
floors,  being  lighted  by  an  ornamental 
ceiling  light,  supported  on  a  colonade 
of  small  Doric  cohnnns  and  having  a 
circular  stone  staircase  of  the  open 
newel  tvpe,  with  a  metal  hand-rail.  The 
walls  of  this  hall,  which  has  a  marble- 
paved  floor,  are  covered  with  silk  panels, 
three  of  which,  facing  the  vestibule  door, 
conceal  the  mechanism  of  a  large  organ. 

At  the  left  on  entering  is  a  long  hall 
or  corridor,  the  walls  of  which  are 
panelletl.  The  flooring  here  is  of  wide 
oak  boards,  with  ebony  strips  between. 
The  south  side  of  this  hall  has  windows 
opening  into  a  loggia  paved  with  red 
quarry  tile  and  having  a  vaulted  ceiling 
carried  on  stone  columns  on  the  side 
overlooking  the  south  lawn.  These 
columns  are  so  designed  that  a  glazed 
screen  may  be  erected  outside  the 
columns  for  the  winter  months,  leaving 
them  standing  free  inside;  the  heating 


being  so  arranged  that  the  radiators  may  be 
easily   removed   during   the    summer    months. 
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CORKIDOK    ALONG    LOOOIA :      RESIDENCE    OK 


One  end  of  the  hall  and  lof^gia  opens  into  the 
drawing-rooan  and  the  other  into  the  dinin^- 


SOUTH-WEST    CORNER. 


S.     MCLAHOHLIN,    ESQ.,    CSHAWA,   ONT. 

room.       Off     the     diniing-room     is     a    dining 
verandah  which  is  enclosed  in  glass  for  winter 
and     fly     screen     in     the 
summer. 

An  oak  panelled  hall  to 
the  right  of  the  vestibule 
leads  to  the  billiard-room, 
bowling  alley,  swimming 
1>0()1  and  squash  ball  court. 
The  billiard-room  has  oak 
panelled  walls  with  a 
wooden  -  beamed  ceiling 
and  a  door  at  the  end 
which  leads  to  the  garage 
and  stables.  The  end 
of  the  bowHng  alley  is 
widened  out  to  form  a 
room,  one  side  of  which  is 
entirely  of  plate  glass  and 
opens  into  a  large  palm 
liouse,  which  is  one  mass 
of  foliage  and  color.  This 
palm  house  also  connects 
with  an  extensive  green- 
house beyond.  The  swim- 
ming tank  has  a  cork  tile 
floor  around  the  pool,  the 
surrounding    walls    being 
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VIEW    OK    LOCGIA;      HESIbEN-CK    OF    li.    S.    MCLAUGHLIN,    ESQ.,    OSHAWA,    ONT. 


tiled  to  the  height  of  six 
itself  having  a  white  tile 

The  service  })ortioii  of 
the  house  is  very  com- 
plete, with  automatic  push 
button  elevators,  a  large 
service  pantry,  and  plenty 
of  cupboards  and  plate- 
wanners.  The  kitchen  is 
well  lighted  with  windows 
on  two  sides  and  has  a 
ventilating  fan  placed  in 
the  roof  space.  Adjoining 
is  a  large  sculilery,  a  cook's 
pantry  with  ample  regrig- 
eration,  and  a  servants' 
dining-room.  The  floor 
of  the  kitchen  section  is 
covered  with  red  (juarry 
tile  throughout. 

In  the  basement  is  a 
large  laundry,  complete 
with  washing  machines, 
drye's.  etc.  A  large  cold 
storage  room  is  also  locat- 
ed in  the  basement,  and  is 
chilled  by  a  refrigerating 
plant  situated  in  the  pot- 


feet,   and  the   tank 
lining. 


ting  house,  about  one  hundred  feet  from  the 
main  structure. 


GKNEKAL     VIEW. 
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On  the  first  floor  is  a  ball  room,  a  school  room 
and  a  large  sleeping  porch,  as  weM  as  the  prin- 
cipal bed  rooms,  each  of  which  has  its  own 
separate  bath.  The  attic  is  taken  up  with 
servants'  bed  rooms  and  lavatories. 

The  house  is  built  of 
hollow  tile  walls,  1  ft.  6  in. 
thick,  covered  with  rough- 
cast, the  floors  being  all  of 
reinforced  concrete  con- 
struction, and  the  roof 
covered  with  Spanish  tile 
of  six  different  shades  of 
green. 

On  the  south  side  of  the 
house  the  lawn  is  laid  out 
with  paths,  flower  beds, 
sun  dials  and  fountains. 
The  approach  to  the  house, 
the  garage,  the  stable  yard 
and  the  kitchen  yard,  are 
all  separated  from  the 
lawns  and  gardens  by 
cedar  hedges.  The  gen- 
eral scheme  also  includes 
an  orchard  and  a  vege- 
table garden,  and  a  very 
pleasing  feature  is  a  rose 
garden,  situated  on  the 
north  side  of  the  house, 
laid  out  with  paths  and 
having  a  bird  bath  in 
the  centre. 

All  the  buildings  on  the 
property  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  cottage  or 
lodge  are  heated  by  a 
forced  systemof  hot  water 
which  is  generated  in  two 
fire-box  boilers  and  accel- 
erated by  a  centrifu- 
gal electrically  operated 
pump,  the  several  heating 
circuits  being  controlled 
by  means  of  automatic 
control  valves  actuated 
by  thermostats  in  the  living  (juarters. 
lodge  is  heated  by  a  hot  air  system. 

There  is  also  a  very  complete  water  sui)i)ly 
system  which  is  fed  by  the  town  supply,  a 
pneumatic  tank  and  electrical  pump  being  pro- 
vided to  increase  the  pressure  when  necessary. 
All  the  water  piping  is  covered  to  y)revent 
sweating  and  to  retain  the  heat,  and  all  interior 
drainage  is  of  cast  iron  of  extra  heavy  weight. 

The  piping  is  so  arranged  and  valved  that 
the  greenhouses,  lawn  supplies,  stables  and 
garage,  cottage  and  residence  may  be  supplied 
either  from  the  direct  town  pressure  or  by  the 
increased  jiressure  system  on  the  premises,  the 
latter  being  resorted  to  only  when  the  town 


pressure  is  insufficient  for  the  needs  of  the 
property.  Beside  this  there  is  a  cistern  for 
collecting  rain  water  from  a  portion  of  the  roof, 
which  is  supplied  to  the  laundry  by  means  of  a 
force  hand  pump. 
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The 


Building    Research 

Research  is  now  adniittetl  to  be  one  of  the 
essential  parts  of  reconstruction  or  speedy 
progress;  the  advantage  of  research  is  now 
acknowledged  in  every  industry— except  build- 
ing. Why  not  in  building?  Is  it  because  we 
have  achieved  the  perfect  house?  Clearly  not. 
During  the  next  few  years  we  shall  find  new 
materials,  processes  and  fittings.  Just  as  in 
the  last  fifty  years  we  have  invented  improved 
roofs,  walls,  floors,  doors,  locks,  stoves  and 
lighting,  ventilation  and  drainage,  so  we  shall 
in  the  next  fifty  years  improve  on  to-day's 
methods.     Then    why    use    inferior    methods 
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kind  of  liouse  and  the 
(juickest  way  to  make 
it?  Isn't  research  really 
necessary  more  in  build- 
inji;  than  in  any  other 
industry!  We  must  have 
houses;  wo  must  have 
thcin  now;  we  know  they 
can  ho  improved.  Re- 
soiucii  is  not  tiio  builder's 
business;  ho  can't  afford 
it.  Research  is  every- 
body's business  and  no- 
body's business.  It  is 
therefore  the  Govern- 
ment's business.  —  The 
A  me ricaii    A  rchUert . 
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when  we  could  use  better  ones?  If  a  thousand 
years  ago  a  few  biainy  men  had  been  picked  to 
search  deliberately  to  improve  building  (and 
other  industries)  we  should  have  had  better 
buildings  five  hundred  years  ago  than  we  have 
to-day.  During  the  next  few  years,  says 
Building  World,  of  London,  we  are  going  to 
spend  millions  of  dollars  on  building  houses. 
Is  it  not  mere  common  sense,  is  it  not  wisdom, 
spend,  say,  one  million  determining  the  right 


Artificial  Stone  from 
Mica  and  Clay 

Ml-.  Chr.  Ingvaldsen,  of 
Saaheim,  Norway,  claims 
to  have  devised  a  process 
of  making  a  practicable 
building  stone  by  mixing  finely  divided  mica 
with  a  .iust  sufficient  amount  of  clay  or 
other  substance  of  similar  properties  to  form 
a  coherent  mass,  which  is  then  shaped  into 
blocks,  plates  and  other  objects  of  any  desired 
shape  and  size.  These,  it  is  learned,  are  then 
fired  at  a  temperature  just  high  enough  to  fuse 
the  mass,  the  resulting  stone  having  in  general 
the  same  properties  as  natural  imica. 

If   it  be    desired   to    produce   stone   having 
greater  resistance  to  high 

Ptemyjoratures  the  i)rocess 
is  modified  as  follows  : 
Instead  of  mica  alone,  a 
mixture  of  equal  parts 
of  mica  and  of  crushed 
(luartz,  with  just  enough 
clay  to  act  as  a  binder. 
The  stones  formed  from 
this  mixture  are  fired  at  a 
temperature  high  enoueh 
to  secure  the  fusing  of 
the  mica.  The  result  is 
a  homogeneous  mass  not 
only  hi ably  refractory  to 
heat,  but  capable  of  acting 
as  an  electric  insulator. 


BREAKFAST   ROOM. 


Britain's  Timber 
Shortage 

Because  of  the  serious 
shortage  of  timber  sup- 
plies for  use  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  British 
Government  has  provided 
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for  afforesting  1,770,000 
acres  in  a  period  of  80 
years  at  a  cost  of  about 
73  million  dollars,  250,000 
acres  to  be  afforested  in 
the  first  ten  years.  This 
would  be,  however,  almost 
a  negligible  factor  in  re- 
ducing imports. 

Prof.  Stebbing,  head  of 
the  Forestry  Department 
of  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh, says:  "We  found 
sufficient  timber  in  the 
country  —  for  the  most 
part  of  a  very  inferior 
quality— to  enable  us  to 
win  the  war,  but  to  do  that 
we  have  seriously  de- 
pleted the  three  million 
acres  of  woods,  all  we  had 
standing  when  the  war 
began.  .  .  .  Just  be- 
fore the  armistice  was 
signed  it  had  been  esti- 
mated by  the  timber  supply  department  that 
at  the  then  rate  of  utilization  there  only  re- 
mained in  this  country  sufficient  softwood 
timber  to  carry  on  to  the  end  of  the  present 


year,  pit  wood  for  about  six  years  and  hard- 
woods for  ten  years.  The  supplies  remaining 
in  this  country  were  insignificant  when  we 
consider  the  gigantic  amounts  required  for 
reconstruction  work  on  the  Continent  and  our 
own  enormous  demands." 

The  shortage  is  claiming  careful  considera- 
tion from  Chambers  of 
Commerce  and  other  re- 
sponsible bodies  in  Eng- 
land, and  one  Govern- 
ment committee  recom- 
mends that  "immediate 
steps  be  taken  by  the 
Government  for  the  im- 
portation of  at  least  100,- 
000  standards  (nearlv 
200,000,000  board  feet)  a 
month  of  softwood  for  all 
purposes  the  first  year 
after  the  war. "  This  same 
committee  reports  that 
there  is  a  shortage  of 
;^00,000  working  -  class 
houses  in  England  and 
Wales  and  100,000  in  Scot- 
land. 


BOWLING    ALLEY  :      RESIDENCE    OF    R.    .S.    MCLAUGHLIN,    ESQ.,    OSHAWA,    ONT. 

Council  of.  Great  Britain,  which  has  been  con- 
sidering the  matter  of  improved  living  quarters 
for  working-class  families.  It  is  stated  that 
when  the  houses  and  water  supply  are  heated 
and  the  lighting  and  cookery  done  by  electricity, 
half  of  the  domestic  work  now  necessary  will  be 
eliminated.  Other  recommendations  are  in  refer- 
ence to  furnaces,  hot-water  heaters,  kitchen 
cabinets,  clothes  drying  racks,  and  water-proof 
wall  surfaces,  which  are  already  common  in  the 
majority  of  Canadian  houses. 


Electrical  appliances  for 
domestic  purposes  are  ad- 
vocated by  the  Women's 
Housing  Sub-Committee 
of  the  Ministry  of  Re- 
construction's     Advisorv 
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HOUSE     AT     LONSDAI.E     &     DUNVEGAN     ROADS,     TORONTO. 
CHARLSS    S.    COBB,    ARCHITECT. 
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Examples  of  Recent  Domestic  Work 


TIIEKE  are  two  ways  by  which  we  can 
judge  artistic  progress,  one  by  compari- 
son with  worlc  elsewhere,  and  the  other  by 
eomparins'  present  results  with  our  previous 
efforts.  Either  way  we  find  much  that  is  not 
only  satisfying,  but  whicli  denotes  a  much 
higher  order  of  attainment  both  as  regards 
conception  and  workmanship.  If  in  our  archi- 
tecture we  are  not  achieving  anything  particu- 
larly new  in  the  sense  of 
style,  we  are  at  least  achiev- 
ing particuarly  well  as 
regards  harmony  in  relation 
to  form,  color  and  the  ele- 
ments of  composition.  In 
short,  we  are  responding 
more  readily  to  the  artistic 
impulse  which,  after  all,  is 
only  a  growing  desire  to  do 
things  well;  for  art  in  itself 
is  but  a  tendency  toward  a 
more  perfect  state  in  what 
concerns  the  development 
of  our  surroundings. 

It  is  but  natural  to  tuni 
to  our  domestic  buildings 
for  the  best  evidence  of 
progress  in  this  direction, 
as  the  character  of  the 
home  will  always  remain  the 
surest  index  of  culture  and 
refinement.  While  admitting 
that  there  are  countless 
houses  showing  a  singularly 
sameness  which  betray  the 
influence  of  what  might  be 
termed  stock  design,  this 
is  more  characteristic  of 
speculative  w^ork  than  the 
efforts  of  the  architect. 
In  the  better  aspects  of 
our  residential  architecture 
there  are  many  houses  show- 
ing eminently  successful  re- 
sults, and  in  noit  a  few  cases 
some  really  admirable  exam- 
ples. One  thing  happily  to  „au. 
be  noted  is  less  striving  to 
originate  and  less  of  a 
tendency  to  slavishly  copy  previous  work. 
Individuality  is  being  obtained  without  orgiu- 
ating.  Designers  are  woi'king  with  the  more 
acceptable  forms,  and  with  better  understand- 
ing. There  is  less  pedantry,  less  affectation 
and  more  sincerity— a  more  earnest  grapj)ling 
with  the  problem. 

Contributing  to   the   improvement   which  is 
taking  place  are  several   factors.     One  is  the 


development  of  our  industrial  and  commercial 
resources  and  a  corresponding  individual  pros- 
perity. Another  is  the  interest  manifested  by 
clients,  who  appreciate  that  an  attractive  home 
is  an  important  and  necessary  essential  to  their 
happiness.  More  consideration  is  being  given 
to  gardens  and  lawn  space,  the  preserving  of 
trees  and  natural  features  and  the  planting  of 
flowers  and  shrubs.    Besides  this,  the  value  of 
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architectural  sei-vices  are  being  more  generally 
recognized  and  better  opportunities  given 
designers  to  develop  complete  schemes.  In 
some  cases  the  architect  does  the  planting 
under  his  own  supervision,  but  more  often  he 
enlists  the  services  of  the  landscape  expert,  and 
many  beautiful  estaites  have  been  developed 
througli  this  sympathetic  co-operation. 

Perhaps  the  one  discordant  note  is   in  the 
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matter  of  furnishings,  which  the  client  often 
either  selects  without  consulting  his  architect 
or  contrary  to  the  latter 's  advice.  Many  an 
otherwise  interesting  scheme  has  been  spoilt 
on  this  account.  But  even  in  the  selection  of 
furnishings  the  architect's  special  training  is 
being  recognized  by  owners  who  are  at  least 
taking  counsel  in  choosing  their  household 
effects. 

Altogether,  a  much  improved  condition  is  to 
be  observed.  "Ornate  designs  and  gilded  imita- 
tions are  ceasing  to  attract  us.  The  lure  of  the 
fake  antique,  the  fascination  of  the  imported 
product  and  the  charm  of  the  once  popular  but 
useless  bric-a-brac  are  on  the  wane.  Instead 
we  are  building  and  furnishing  and  decorating 
for    permanency.      Good    taste    and    intrinsic 


Road.  By  locating  the  entrance  on  Dunvegan 
Road,  the  entire  southern  frontage  was  left 
unobstructed  for  the  terrace  and  garden,  and 
was  the  main  consideration  in  determining 
the  plan. 

The  exterior  is  constructed  of  grey  tapestry 
brick,  laid  in  English  cross  bond,  backed  with 
hollow  tile,  with  trimmings  in  Indiana  limestone. 
The  terrace  is  paved  with  brick  similar  to  the 
facings.  An  interesting  feature  of  this  house 
is  the  rough  variegated  slate  roof.  The  slates 
are  a  mixture  of  greys,  greens  and  browns, 
including  both  tlie  unfading  and  the  weathered 
varieties.  Random  widths  with  rough  edges 
with  a  free  graduation  toward  the  ridge  are 
employed.  The  shutters  are  painted  a  blue- 
green. 
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beauty  are  guiding  our  fittings— not  the  ephem- 
eral and  unreliable  tyrant  known  as  Fashion. 
More  and  more  we  are  doing  our  own  thinking 
and  jjlanning  and  selecting,  and  expressing  our 
own  individuality  that  we  ourselves  help  to 
create. ' ' 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  issue  to  present 
photographically  a  number  of  recent  examples, 
and  we  believe  in  most  cases  the  character  of 
the  work  illustrated  will  prove  of  interest  and 
afford  a  comparison  with  earlier  subjects, 
indicating  the  progress  which  is  being  made. 

House  at  Lonsdale  and  Dunvegan  Roads, 
Toronto. 

This  house  is  situated  on  a  property  170  feet 
on  Tx>nsdale  Road  and  150  feet  on  Dunvegan 


Considerable  fine  woodwork  is  employed 
in  the  interior.  The  hall  is  panelled  to  the 
ceiling  with  American  black  walnut,  and  the 
living-room  is  similarly  trimmed  with  low 
wainscotting  and  window  casings,  etc. 

The  dining-room  is  jjanelled  to  the  ceiling 
with  Honduras  mahogany  with  silver  fittings. 
Mahogany  is  used  to  trim  the  library,  and  grey 
enamel  is  used  in  the  loggia  in  connection  with 
a  Botticino  marble  floor. 

A  carved  Indiana  limestone  mantel  occurs 
in  the  hall.  The  marble  facing  of  the  living- 
room  mantel  is  black  and  gold,  and  other  colored 
marbles  are  used  in  the  mantel  facings  of  the 
dining-room,  library  and  bed  rooms.  The  main 
feature  of  the  stair  hall  is  a  painted  glass  win- 
dow adopted  from  an  Italian  Renaissance  piece 
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in  tlie  Laurenzian  Library,  Florence,  and  attrib- 
uted to  Miciiol  Angolo  Buonarroti. 

Tlie  lu'atinjj:  is  liot  water  throujyhout,  all  of 
the  radiators  in  the  main  rooms  beinj?  concealed 
behind  wood  grilles.  The  garage  is  heated  by 
a  separate  boiler  in  connection  with  the  house 
heating  system.    The  garage  has  a  two-inch  air 


U  C  T  1  O  N 
slightly  tinted,  which  harmonizes  in  a  pleasing 
manner    with    the    abundant    planting.     Blue- 
green  shutters  help  to  give  interest  to  the  simple 
lines  of  the  exterior. 

Variegated  slate,  with  a  certain  amount  of 
graduation  toward  the  ridge,  is  used  for  the 
roofing  material,  and   has  [)roven   well  worth 
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space  in  the  brick  exterior  walls,  which  assists 
materially  in  insulating  the  building  from  cold 
in  the  winter. 

White  enamel  trim  and  mahogany  doors  are 
used  throughout  the  second  and  third  floors. 

Houses  in  "Cedarvale,"  Toronto. 

A  compact,  economical  layout  was  desired, 
and  so  a  simple  square  or  rectangle  was  the 
basis  of  the  plan  in  these  houses.  Hollow  tile 
stuccoed  was  used  for  the  exterior  walls.  The 
stucco  has  a  rough  ti-owelled  surface,  and  is 


the  small  additional  cost  over  the  usual  shingle 
roof  in  the  greatly  added  eflfect  of  permanence 
and  good  looks. 

The  interiors  are  simply  arranged,  rough 
plaster  being  used  on  the  walls,  with  gumwood 
trim.  The  garages  are  directly  connected  with 
the  houses. 

Residence  of  Mr.  Fred  T.  Smye, 
Hamilton,  Ont. 

The  problem  in  this  instance  was  complex, 
in  that  the  house  was  virtually  built  on  the  side 
of  a  hill  on  a  comparatively  small  lot,  and  is 
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almost  equally  prominent  from  three  sides.  By 
taking  advantage  of  the  extreane  slope  of  the 
lot,  the  garage  is  incorporated  into  the  house 
under  the  service  wing. 

The  sun  room,  dining  room,  and  hall  all  look 
out  on  a  small  formal  garden  suggestive  of  the 
Italian,  and  ter- 
raced up  to  the 
upper  level  of  the 
lot  some  20  feet 
above  where  it  is 
terminated  by  an 
old  stone  wall 
hidden  by  a 
screen  plantation. 

Quite  a  lot  of 
the  landscape 
work  is  yet  to  be 
carried  out  to 
complete  the 
scheme. 

The  main  walls 
of  the  house  are 
a  combination  of 
tapestry  brick 
and  terra  ootta 
tile,  while  the 
floors     are     of 
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wooden  joist  construction.     The  stone  used  on 
the  exterior  is  Indiana  lime  stone. 

The  interior  wood  work,  with  the  exception 
of  the  living  room,  is  finished  in  white  pine 
enamelled  in  ivory.  The  living  room  has  a 
pilaster  wall  treatment  supporting  a  wooden 

cornice,  the  ma- 
terial being  of 
oak  and  the  in- 
tervening s  J)  a  c  e 
between  the  pilas- 
ters is  covered 
with  grass  cloth. 
The  electric  fix- 
tures were  made 
from  designs  by 
the  architect  and 
are  suggestive  of 
the  days  of  coal 
oil  lamps. 

The  main  stair- 
case is  of  pine 
with  mahogany 
newels,  rails  and 
treads.  The  walls 
of  the  halls  are 
covered  with  a 
verv     dark     blue 
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fi^uiod  [japer  giving  a  good  tone  effect. 

A  silver  grey  scenic  paper  covers  the  walls 
ill  the  dining  room,  the  somewhat  coolness  of 
wliicli  is  relieved  by  the  ivory  wood  work  and 
mahogany  furniture. 

The  basement  has  a  billiard  room  reached 
by  a  stair  leading  from  the  main  hall.  The  de- 
sign and  plan  of  the  house  shows  a  symmetrical 
trea;tanent  and  careful  study  as  to  arrangement, 
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the  porch  being  a  spe- 
cially noteworthy  feature 

Interiors:     Hon.     Mr. 
JusTicK  Riddell's  Kesi- 
DENCE,  Toronto, 

The  dining  room,  which 
has  a  southern  and  east- 
ern aspect,  is  of  ample 
size  and  of  that  propor- 
tion which  permits  of  the 
entertainment  of  large 
dinner  parties  and  yet  is 
not  uncomfortably  large 
lor  the  family  use.  Two 
doors  for  service  from 
the  i)aiitries  are  pro- 
vided, one  for  general 
use,  and  one  for  large 
parties,  the  latter  one 
being  fitted  with  a  china 
ciii)b()ard  in  its  thick- 
ness. The  design  is  Eng- 
lish Renaissance,  the 
walls  being  carried  out  in  selected  African  ma- 
hogany, the  floor  in  marble  mosaic,  and  the  ceil- 
ing in  ornamental  i)laster,  i)ainted.  The  fire- 
place is  of  Canadian  marble  with  an  English 
I)olished  steel  grate.  The  candelabra  are  of  ex- 
(|uisitely  wrought  silver. 

'i'lie  library,  which  is  directlj-  above  the 
dining  loom,  is  finished  in  quarter  cut  white 
oak,  stained  to  a  Flemish  tone.    The  ceiling  has 

a  height  of  twenty  feet, 
and  the  walls  are  fitted 
with  oak  shelving  for  an 
iiinisnally  large  number 
of  books. 

Residence  of  Ai.ex.  J. 
Wood,  Esq.,  West- 
mount,  (JUE. 

Placed  on  the  upper 
level  of  the  Westinount 
Boulevard  the  p  r  i  n  - 
cipal  rooms  of  this  house 
have  a  fine  view  over- 
looking the  St.  Lawrence 
River. 

As  the  site  was  a  long, 
narrow  one,  the  entrance 
was  ))lanned  on  the  cen- 
tre of  the  side  elevation 
with  the  living  and  din- 
ing room  in  front  and 
the  sun  room  arranged 
as  a  bay  between  these 
rooms.  This  bay,  with  a 
gallery  over  making  the 
main  feature  of  the  front 
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elevation.  At  the  rear 
is  placed  the  kitchen 
and  offices  and  the  maids' 
sitting  room,  bed  room 
and  bath  room. 

The  accommodation 
upstairs  consists  of  four 
bed  rooms,  two  bath 
rooms  and  an  upstairs 
sitting  room. 

A  billiard  room  33  x  18 
ft.  is  planned  in  the  base- 
ment with  a  large  bay 
underneath  the  sun  room. 

The     interior    decora- 
tion and  part  of  the  fur- 
niture was  designed  by 
the    architect,    the    two 
front  rooms  being  treat- 
ed   with    raised    panels 
finished  with  cement  and 
painted    a     Light     putty 
color,    the    ceilings    are 
finished     in     old     ivory. 
The  living  room  has  mul- 
berry curtains  and  carpet  and  the  dining  room, 
which  is  communicating,  has  the  same  pattern 
for  the  hangings,  but  the  color  is  a  rich  blue. 
The  sun   room   is  covered  with  trellis   on   the 
walls  and  the  ceilings  finished  in  a  blue  green 
with  a  straw  and  grey  bordered  matting  of  a 
coarse  texture.     The  electric  light  fittings  are 
finished  with  silver  and  black  with  shades  the 
prevailing  color  of  the  rooms. 

The  hall  and  staircase       

is  finished  in  white  with 
a  French  grey  wall 
paper. 

Residence   on   Douglas 
Drive,  Toronto. 

As  an  example  of  a  re- 
cent development  in  resi- 
d  e  n  t  i  a  1  architecture, 
which  makes  for  domes- 
tic atmosphere  and 
eliminates  any  sugges- 
tion for  uneasy  striving 
for  originality,  this  sub- 
ject is  especially  note- 
worthy. 

Designed  on  semi-Col- 
onial lines,  it  depends  for 
eflfectiveness  on  its  sim- 
plicity and  restraint,  due 
consideration  having 
been  given  to  color,  tex- 
ture and  form;  the  treat- 
ment of  the  exterior  in 
white  stucco  with  green 
shutters  and  purple  slate 
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roof,  all  combining  to  make  a  harmonious  set- 
ting in  the  surroundings.  The  main  front  and 
entrance  overlooking  the  Go\'ernnient  House 
grounds  is  featured  by  a  tile  paved  terrace  with 
attractively  arranged  flower  beds. 

The  arrangement  of  the  interior,  as  seen  by 
the  plan,  is  in  keejjing  with  the  exterior;  the 
living  room,  hall,  dining  room,  and  sun  room 
all  o})ening  up  in  an  attractive  manner.     The 
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location  of  the  garage  on  the  west  side,  and 
attached  to  the  house,  has  been  treated  with 
trellis  to  give  rather  a  pergola  effect,  thus  solv- 
ing a  difficult  problem,  and  making  a  very  prac- 
tical arrangement.  The  main  hall  and  dining 
room  are  finished  in  white  enamel,  the  latter 
having  a  wood  dado  six  feet  high.  The  fire- 
place and  bookcases  are  features  of  the  living 
room,  which  is  finished  in  mahogany;  the  sun 
room,  on  the  main  floor,  is  finished  in  white 
enamel,  with  outlook  to  the  south  and  east,  and 
is  so  situated  in  its  relation  to  the  dining  room 
and  kitchen  that  it  can  be  used  as  a  breakfast 
or  tea  room.    The  bed  rooms  are  large  and  well 


tecture  is  not  a  thing  of  mode;  it  is  false  if  it 
tricks  out  its  works  with  the  garments  of 
ainother  age.  The  Early  English  church,  the 
Tudor  cottage,  the  Jacobean  house,  as  built  in 
Victorian  days,  were  essentially  false,  and  fore- 
doomed to  failure.  The  controlling  factor  in 
the  design  of  any  building  is  the  plan,  and  not 
even  the  wildest  enthusiast  would  dream  of 
reverting  to  the  plan  of  the  mediaeval  house  or 
cottage.  If  we  have  higher  ideals  of  home  life 
and  correspondingly  higher  and  more  complex 
requireanents  in  planning,  these  must  have  the 
most  important  effect  on  the  exterior— on  the 
style  of  the  design.     Our  task  is  to  give  the 
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appointed,  being  finished  in  white  with  ma- 
hogany doors.  All  bath  rooms  have  tile  floors 
and  wainscoats,  and  the  owner's  bath  room  has 
shower  attached. 

The  house  has  hardwood  floors  throughout, 
and  is  heated  by  hot  water  from  a  gas  furnace 
automatically  operated. 

One  may  appropriately  subjoin  to  the  fore- 
going a  recent  observation  by  William  Dunn,  an 
English  contemporary,  who  is  at  present  at 
work  solving  some  of  the  domestic  problems  of 
Great  Britain.  "The  days,"  he  says,  "are 
happily  past  when  we  are  a.sked,  'In  what  style 
is  this  building!' "     To  this  he  adds:   "Archi- 


needs  and  the  ideals  of  our  time  embodiment 
in  our  buildings—the  best  expression  in  the 
language  of  our  day.  No  author  clothes  his 
thoughts,  conditions  as  they  are  by  latter- 
day  knowledge,  in  the  language  of  Chaucer  or 
Spenser.  His  language  is  certainly  based  on 
and  derived  from  the  early  writers.  So  it  is 
with  the  expression  of  our  works  as  architects. 
Our  language  is  based  on  the  language  of 
William  of  Wykeham,  of  John  Thorpe,  and  of 
our  forbears;  but  it  would  be  ridiculous  affec- 
tation to  use  their  speech  or  strut  about  in 
their  clothes.  .  .  .  We  have  so  to  contrive  our 
design  that  they  may  satisfy  and  afford  the 
decencies    and    the    graces    of    life.     To    the 
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material  rcKiuirements  of  health  and  bodily 
comfort  and  convenience  we  have  to  add  such 
pleasures  as  can  be  got  from  the  eye,  through 
whicli  we  appeal  to  the  mind  and  heart;  variety 
in  plan  of  appearance;  proportion,  mass,  and 
grouping,  and  all  those  elements  of  design 
whicli  are  as  uiidefinable  as  the  pleasing 
elements  in  i)ootry  or  music. 

''The  man  who  has  a  home,  not  as  one  of 
hundreds  in  a  mean,  unlovely  street,  but  with 
something  of  homelike  qualities,  may  be 
expected  to  feel  that  he  has  something  to  fight 
for.  On  a  fine  old  house  in  Stirling  I  saw  an 
inscri])tion  which,  if  my  memory  is  correct, 
ran  thus  : 

'  I  pray  who  look  upon  this  lodging 
In  gentleness  to  be  your  judging.' 

The  sentimeivt  ai)peals  to  one  very  strongly, 
knowing  the  difference  there  always  is  between 
our  aim  and  our  attainment." 


British  Industries  Fair 

The  British  Industries  P'air,  to  be  held  in 
1920,  will  be  limited  to  firms  whose  works  and 
head  offices  are  situated  within  the  British 
Empire,  and  which  are  not  controlled  by  foreign 
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interests.  In  other  words,  as  regards  Canada, 
only  such  manufacturers  as  come  within  this 
definition  will  be  eligible  to  exhibit.  The  fair 
will  be  held  simultaneously  in  three  different 
cities— London,  Birmingham  and  Glasgow- 
representing  tliree  distinct  sections,  grouping 
various  industries.  Attention  is  drawn  to  the 
fact  that  these  industrial  fairs  are  not 
exhibits,  but  trade  fairs,  to  which  admittance 
is  restricted  to  bona-fide  buyers,  seriously  inter- 
ested in  the  participating  trades,  and  that 
admission  is  by  invitation  only,  the  general 
public  being  excluded.  A  preliminary  event 
open  this  year  for  a  period  of  eleven 
days  drew  an  attendance  of  17,600,  and 
resulted  in  the  placing  of  orders  amounting 
close  on  to  $10,000,000,  thus  indicating  the 
importance  of  the  Trade  Fair  for  which 
arrangements  are  now  being  made.  Canadian 
manufacturers  who  are  desirous  of  securing 
exhibit  space  or  more  complete  particulars 
should  conuuunicate  at  once  with  the  following 
British  Government  Trade  Commissioners: 
G.  T.  Milne,  O.B.E.,  367  Beaver  Hall  Square, 
Montreal;  F.  W.  Field,  260  Confederation  Life 
Building,  Toronto,  and  L.  B.  Beale,  610  Electric 
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Railway  Chambers,  Winnipeg.  It  is  necessary 
that  all  applications  from  Canada  should  be  in 
London  in  the  comparatively  near  future. 


Proper  "  Heating  "  Terms  ? 

A  correspondent  writing  to  the  "Heating 
and  Ventilating  Magazine,"  objects  to  the  term 
"hot  water  heating,"  stating  that  there  is  no 
more  reason  why  it  should  be  used  than  the  term 
"hot  steam  heating."  It  does  seem  somewhat 
superlative  when  one  comes  to  think  of  it,  but 
as  our  contemporary  points  out,  it  is  always  a 
difficult  matter  to  root  up  established  usages  in 
any  field.  Nevertheless,  it  adds  that  in  the  mat- 
ter of  engineering  and  trade  terms  it  api)ears 
that  the  heating  industry  has  gone  out  of  its 
way  to  select  those  that  are  either  misnomers 
or  are  at  least  redundant  in  their  meaning.  The 
word  radiator  is  given  as  a  case  in  point,  the 
statement  being  made  that  if  we  had  to  depend 
on  the  radiant  action  of  the  so-called  radiator, 
we  should  soon  freeze  to  death,  although  the 
dictionary  gives  it  as  a  correct  and  properly 
understood  term  with  a  meaning  which  should 
justify  its  continuance  in  usage.    Pursuing  his 
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subject,  the  writer  points  out  that  "hot  blast 
heating"  is  of  more  recent  growth  and  that  it 
is  gratifying  to  find  this  term  has  already  given 
way  in  many  quarters  to  "blast  heating." 
"Furnaces"  long  since  became  "hot  air  fur- 
naces" to  distinguish  them  from  other  kinds 
used  in  power  work,  and  a  further  refinement, 
among  those  accustomed  to  accurate  expres- 
sions, is  the  expression  "warm  air  heaters." 
There  is,  perhaps,  some  excuse  for  this  distinc- 
tion, although  to  be  entirely  logical,  it  is  pre- 
sumed that  "air  heaters"  should  be  the  proper 
phrase. 


Acceleration  of  Concrete  Hardening 

As  the  result  of  soine  experiments  made  by 
the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Standards  to  develop  a 
method  to  accelerate  the  rate  at  which  concrete 
increases  in  strength  with  age,  it  was  found  that 
the  addition  of  small  quantities  of  calcium 
chloride  to  the  mixing  water  gave  the  most 
effective  results.  A  comprehensive  series  of 
tests  was  inaugurated  to  determine  further  the 
amount  of  acceleration  in  the  strength  of  con- 
crete obtained  in  this  manner,  and  to  study  the 
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effect  of  such  additions  on  the  durability  of 
concrete  and  the  effect  of  the  addition  of 
this  salt  on  the  liability  to  corrosion  of  iron 
or  steel  onibeddcd  in  mortar  or  concrete.  The 
results  to  date  indicate  that  in  concrete  at  the 
H^Q  of  two  or  three  days  the  addition  of  calcium 
cliloride  up  to  10  per  cent,  by  weight  of  water 
to  the  mixing  water  results  in  an  increase  of 
strength  over  similar  concrete  gauged  with  plain 
water,  of  from  30  to  100  per  cent.,  the  best  re- 
sults being  obtained  when  the  gauging  water 
contains  from  4  to  6  per  cent,  of  calcium 
chloride. 

Compressive  strength  tests  of  concretes 
gauged  with  water  containing  up  to  10  per  cent, 
of  calcium  chloride,  at  the  age  of  one  year,  give 
no  indication  that  the  addition  of  this  salt  has 
had  deleterious  effect  on  the  durability  of  the 
concrete. 


State  Commissioner  for  Housing  lately  invited 
a  number  of  experts  of  the  clay  industry,  and 
representatives  of  the  brick-kiln  trade,  to  a 
conference,  to  consider  the  suitability  of  un- 
burnt  clay  bricks  as  building  material.  It  was 
the  general  opinion  of  the  experts  that,  pro- 
vided suitable  kinds  of  clay  were  used,  unburnt 
bricks  were  capable  of  resisting  the  weather, 
and  were,  from  a  technical  and  constructive 
point  of  view,  quite  unobjectionable  material 
for  small  houses  in  rural  districts.  It  is  recom- 
mended that  the  necessary  plant  be  erected  in 
the  neighborhood  of  building  sites  where  sup- 
plies of  suitable  clay  are  available,  in  order  to 
prepare  unburnt  clay  bricks,  which,  after  four 
to  six  weeks'  drying  in  the  open  air,  are  ready 
for  building  purposes. 


Unburnt  Bricks  for  Building 

Germany's  state  of  economic  distress  affects 
that  country  in  manj'  ways.  One  of  her  present 
predicaments  is  a  lack  of  coal,  together  with  dis- 
organized transport  facilities.  Because  of  this 
the  brick-kilns  cannot  reckon  on  a  coal  supply 
for  some  time,  and  this  is  causing  great  diffi- 
culties in  the  provision  of  now  dwelling-houses. 
In  order  to  restart  the  building  trade,  and  leave 
no  means  untried  of   furthering   housing,    the 


Resumes  Professional  Practice 

Major  H.  E.  Gates,  who  has  been  with  His 
Majesty's  Canadian  forces  since  the  outbreak 
of  the  war,  has  been  relieved  from  active  service 
duties  and  has  again  resumed  architectural 
practice  at  Halifax,  N.S. 


Gilbert  J.  P.  Jacques  has  re-opened  his  office 
for  architectural  practice  in  the  Medbury  Block, 
Windsor,  Ontario,  and  desires  catalogues  and 
samples  from  manufacturers. 
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Toronto  School  Work 

As  the  immediate  iJiogramme  of  the  City  of 
Toronto  provides  for  the  erection  of  important 
additions  to  a  large  number  of  existing  scliool 
buildings,  the  decision  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion to  divide  this  work  among  a  number  of 
local  architects  is  certainly  to  be  commended  as 
both  a  desirable  and  important  change  of  policy. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  it  will  lead  to  a  better 
class  of  architecture  in  regard  to  Toronto's 
educational  buildings.  One  thing  certain  is  that 
the  method  of  erecting  buildings  by  the  Board's 
own  Property  Department  has  proven  unsatis- 
factory. Likewise  the  recent  competition  for 
the  erection  of  two  new  schools  failed  in  getting 
the  results  desired,  not  so  much  perhaps  in  the 
character  of  the  designs  submitted  as  in  a  re- 
fusal of  many  of  the  architects  to  participate. 
In  connection  with  the  recent  meeting  bringing 
about  this  latest  change  it  must  be  said  that 
there   were    indications   that    certain    trustees 


tried  hard  to  maintain  the  existing  order  of 
things,  or  else  perhaps  to  shape  a  policy  of  their 
own.  Charges  were  made  that  architects  had 
been  solicting  the  members,  but  notliing  was  es- 
tablished to  show  that  there  were  any  surrepti- 
tious dealings.  Any  approach  of  this  kind  as  we 
understand  it  was  in  the  interest  of  architects 
who  recently  returned  from  overseas  and  was 
not  made  by  them  personally.  To  say  that  the 
architects  refused  to  enter  the  above  mentioned 
competition  because  they  could  not  dictate  to 
the  Board,  if  one  of  the  trustees  is  correctly 
quoted,  is  greatly  at  variance  with  facts  of  the 
case.  Indeed  it  is  on  a  par  in  this  respect  with 
another  unsupported  statement  made  at  the 
time  evidently  bearing  on  the  question  of  resi- 
dent and  non-resident  designers,  to  the  efifect 
that  "it  is  a  peculiar  thing  that  our  Canadian 
architects  can  go  down  to  the  States  and  build 
many  of  the  great  buildings  in  New  York  and 
other  cities,  and  when  a  man  comes  here  from 
the  States  we  refuse  him  work  on  that  account." 
It  is  quite  evident  that  in  either  case  there  is 
some  one  on  the  Board  who  is  badly  informed. 
The  reason  why  members  of  the  profession 
stayed  out  of  the  competition  was  based  on  a 
l)rinciple  that  the  architectural  bodies  of  both 
Canada  and  other  countries  have  supported  for 
a  number  of  years,  namely,  that  such  competi- 
tions should  be  conducted  by  qualified  profes- 
sional assessors.  That  was  the  one  and  only 
reason  and  merely  represented  a  necessary  con- 
dition to  assure  competency  and  fairness  in 
judging  the  designs  and  making  the  award.  As 
to  Canadian  architects  designing  many  of  the 
great  buildings  in  New  York  and  other  Ameri- 
can cities,  well,  all  that  we  can  say  is  that  to 
identify  them  might  prove  a  somewhat  dif- 
ficult task.  If  a  "little  more  reciprocity"  might 
help,  as  suggested,  it  might  at  least  even  up  a 
one-sided  advantage  such  as  has  existed  up  to 
the  present.  Altogether  the  Board  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated in  seeking  an  intelligent  solution  of 
its  problems,  and  the  discussion  will  have  a 
tendency  to  clear  up  much  misunderstanding 
and  to  bring  about  a  better  appreciation  of 
school  architecture  and  as  to  who  is  best  quali- 
fied to  do  the  work. 


Building  More  Active 

Building  activities  in  the  United  States  have 
shown  a  steady  increase  since  the  signing  of  the 
armistice  and  the  volume  of  work  now  being 
carried  out  is  about  70  per  cent,  ahead  of  this 
time  last  year.  In  Canada  the  total  increase 
can  be  estimated  as  approximate  to  this  gain, 
and  would  undoubtedly  be  still  greater  if  exist- 
ing labor  troubles  were  settled.  Many  architects 
are  busier  than  they  have  been  at  any  time  dur- 
ing the  past  four  years  and  prospects  in  general 
point  to  a  vastly  improved  condition. 
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Personal  Items 

W'illiniii  Lyon  SoiiuTvillo,  architoct,  formerly 
paiiiKT  ill  the  (inn  of  Murphy  &  Dana  of  New 
York  City,  has  opened  an  office  for  practice  in 
the  Inipcrial  liank  linihling,  corner  of  Yonge 
aiul  iiloor  streets,  Toronto. 


W.  &,  Walter  K.  ii.  Blackwell,  architects, 
Peterboro,  Ont.,  have  removed  their  office  to 
tiu'  l^ank  ol  ("ommerce  Bnildiiif;;,  corner  of 
JIunterand  Water  streets.  Walter  ii.  L.  Black- 
well  recently  returned  from  New  York,  where, 
until  joining  the  anny,  he  was  in  charge  of  the 
office  of  a  prominent  hwal  architect.  Me  studied 
arcliitecture  at  Toronto  ITniversity  and  at  the 
Columbia   University,  New  York  City. 

The  Canadian  Mathews  Gravity  Carrier 
Company,  manufacturers  of  giavity  carriers, 
conveyers,  spirals,  chutes  and  automatic  ele- 
vators, liave  removed  their  plant  and  head  office 
from  Toronto  to  Port  Hope,  Ont. 


Tlie  Canadian  Crushed  Stone  Company,  of 
Dundas,  Ont.,  has  oi>ened  a  Toronto  office  at 
409  McKinnon  Building,  in  charge  of  C-apt. 
-J.  Ridley  Wylie,  who  is  well-known  in  military 
and  business  circles. 


CONTRACTORSand  SUB-CONTRACTORS 

As  Supplied  by  the  Architects  of  Buildings 
Featured  in  This  Issue. 

RESIDENCE    OF    FRED   T.    SMYE,    HAMILTON,    ONT. 
Brick.   .Milton   Pressed   Bricti  Conipany. 
Boilers,   Spencer    (installed    bv    Adam   Clark). 
Electric  t'lxtxires.   Taliman    Brass  &   Metal  Company. 
Floring.    Oliver  J.  .larvis. 

Hollow  Tiles,   Uennison  Interlocking  Company. 
.Mantels.   Kent-Garvin   Company. 
Vacuum   Cleaners,    United    Electric   Company. 

HOUSE    AT    LONSDALE    AVENUE    AND    DUNVEGAN 
ROAD,  TORONTO. 
Masonry,  H.   N.   Dancy. 
Carpentry.  E.   E.   Woodle.v. 
Cut   .Stone,    Witchall   &    Son, 
Plum-blngr.    Bennett   &    Wright. 
Heating.  Joseph   Harrison. 
Roofing.  George  A.   Br.van. 
Plastering.  T.  Gander  &  Son. 
Marble    and    Tile.    Italian    Mosaic    &    Marble    Comi>anv;    J.    L. 

Vokes  &  Son. 


.Metal    SiripphiK.    S.    I,.    Hammond. 

PalnthiK  and  (iliizlng,    Hughes  &  Co. 

Ele»'tri<'    Wiring.   .McDonald   &   Wlllson. 

l.<eaded  GlaHS,   .McCau8lan<l. 

Bronze  Work,  Alkenhead  .Xrchltectural  Bronze  Company. 

Hardware,    .Mkenhead    Har-<lware  Comipany. 

I.Htulwapi'   Work,    Harrle.f  &    Hall. 

CONTRACTOR   FOR    HOUSES    IN    CEDARVALE    (TORONTO). 
H.   B.  Ta<ber,  General  Contractor. 

RESIDENCE    OF   R.   S.    M'LAUGHLIN,    ESQ.,   OSHAWA,   ONT 

.\sh    Hoi.st.    Ilcrbil    .Morris  lYanc  &    Hoist  Company. 

lAjjlcrs,    Kewanc*   Holler  Company. 

1.1. ck,    l>on    Valley    Brick    Comi>aiiy. 

Buwl.n^   Alley,    Bruii3wick-Baike-Collender  Company. 

C.irpenter,    D.ckle  (^onsti  uction  C\>mpany. 

(.  o...i|K;Hition    Oi'iiamcntH,    .Mo(!ortnack    &    Carroll. 

E.ectric    El.Ktures,   Itolwrt   .MUfhell    Company. 

I'^K-ctric  (Contractor.  George  J.    Beattle. 

i. levator.  Otis-fensom  Company, 

Flooring,   Seaman- Kent  (Tompiiny, 

General  Contractor.   Dickie  Con&tructlon  Companv. 

Greenhouse*,  Kliig  Construction  Cc/mpany. 

Hardwart?,   Alkenhead   Hardware  Company. 

Heating  Contractors,   Purdy-Mansell,  Ltd. 

Hollow  Tile,  Sun   Brick  Company. 

Iron    Fencing,   Robert   Mitchell  Company. 

Interior    Woodwork.    Halts,    Ltd. 

.Mantels,  J.   L.   Vokes  &  .Son. 

Marble  an<l  Tile,   Vermont   .Marble  ('ompany;   Canada  Glass  C) 

Orreiinental    Iron,    Ar<-liitectural    Bronze  &   Ircn   Campanv. 

Ornamental  Iron,  Canadian  Ornamental  Iron  Company. 

PalntlriK  and  De<'oratlng.   W.   H.   Pj».tte. 

Plastering.   R.  (;.   Duncy. 

Plumbing    Contractors,    Purdy-.Manseli    ComiMny. 

Parquette  Floors.  (J.  \V'.   Kooh. 

Radiators.   Dominion   Radiator  Company. 

Rooling.  Geoi-ge  Duthie  &   Son. 

Stone,   Nicholson   &   Curtis. 

Structural  Steel,  uHrlington  Steel  Company. 

.Stable    Fittings,    Beatty   Bros. 

Stucco    Work.    Burns  Cement    Gun   Construction    Company. 

Swimming  Pool   (cork  tiling).  David  E.  Kennedy   (Inc.). 

Pumps.   National   Equipment  Company. 

Vacuum   Cleaner.    United   Electric   Company. 

("•cinduits.  Conduits.  Ltd. 

RESIDENCE.   DOUGLAS   DRIVE,  TORONTO, 

.Masonry  and  Carpenter  Work,  Walter  Davidson. 

Pla-iilerlng,  Taylor  &   .Nesibit. 

Plumbing  and    He,iting,    Sheppard   &   Abbott. 

Sheet    -Metal    and    Rooling.    Douglas   Bros. 

Electric  Wiring,   H.   ,1.    Ferguson. 

Painting  and  Glazing.   F.   G.   Roberts  &  Company. 

A.   J.    WOOD'S    RESIDENCE,    WESTMOUNT,    QUE, 

General  Contractors,   .\nglin,    Ltd. 

Brick.   David  McGill. 

Fireplaces,    G.    R.    Locker  Company. 

Furniture.  Henry  Morgan  &  Company;  Murrav-Kav.  Ltd.;  G.  A. 

Holland  &  Son. 
Lighting  Fixtures,    Robert  Mitchell   &   Company. 
Painting,  Henry  Morgan. 

MR.  JUSTICE   RIDDELL-S   RESIDENCE,   TORONTO. 

Woo<lwork,  J.  C.  Scott.  Ltd. 

Plastering,  W.  J.  Hynes,  Ltd. 

Marble,    Hoidge   Marble   Company. 

Hardware,  .\lkenhead  Company. 

Painting  and   Decorating,   J.   McCausland  &  Son. 

Lighting  Fixtures.  The  Bromsgrove  Guild. 


WANTED— -DRAFTSMAN! 
A    good    designer    and    renderer    with    previous    good 
(itflce     experience.       Chiefly     on     ecclesiastical     work. 
Permanent    position    to    right    man,    must    be    expert 
Reply   stating  experience,    salary   expected,   etc. 

W,   E.   N.   HUNTER,  ARCHITECT. 

1, 106-7  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Detroit,    .Mich. 


Section  of  Bar 


Anchor  Bar  Skylights 

are  designed  for  large  areas  where  the  bar  length  exceeds 
eight  feet.  The  structural  parts  being  of  rolled  steel  and 
the  trim  of  sheet  metal  (generally  copper)  forms  a 
combination  which  cannot  be  surpassed,  to  wit:  steel  for 
strength,  copper  for  weather  protection. 

Special  Catalogues  on  request 

Geo.  W.  Reed  &  Co.  Limited,  Montreal 
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New  Dormitory,  Appleby  School,  Oakville,  Ont. 


APPLEBY  School  was  founded  in  1911  by  Sir 
Edmund  Walker,  but  in  Sept.,  1917,  the 
control  was  vested  in  a  Board  of  Governors.  At 
present  there  are  seventy-one  boys  in  residence, 
forty  being  accommodated  in  the  main  struc- 
ture and  thirty-one  in  the  new  dormitory  illus- 
trated herewith.  The  buildings  are  located  on 
the  shore  of  Lake  Ontario,  one  and  a  half  miles 
west  of  Oakville,  on  grounds  thirty-three  acres 
in  extent.  The  new  dormitory,  which  stands 
high,  overlooking  the  lake  to  the  south-west, 
consists  of  two  wings,  joining  to  form  an  "L" 


Heating  is  by  low  pressure  steam,  and  the 
water  supply  is  derived  from  a  pumping  station 
on  the  premises  situated  on  the  lake  shore,  the 
water  being  pumped  to  a  large  storage  tank  in 
the  roof  space  of  the  building.  There  is  also  a 
septic  tank  and  a  disposal  bed  which  take  care 
of  all  sewerage  on  the  premises.  Electric  light 
and  power  for  the  buildings  is  obtained  from  a 
connection  off  of  one  of  the  main  transmission 
lines  passing  through  the  neighborhood.  Vi-lth- 
in  the  new  building  the  lighting  is  controlled 
from  the  Master's  suite.  The  top  floor  contains 
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shape.  It  will  be  noted  from  the  [)lan  that  all 
the  boys— thirteen  in  single  rooms  and  eighteen 
in  a  large  dormitory— sleep  on  the  ground 
floor.  Every  boy  has  his  own  individual  basin 
with  hot  and  cold  running  water.  In  addition  to 
immediate  dormitory  accommodations,  the 
basement,  besides  the  usual  boiler  room  and 
coal  space,  has  a  specially  arranged  storeroom 
for  the  boys'  trunks  and  lockers.  All  the  stairs 
are  of  concrete  enclosed  in  brick  walls,  the  con- 
struction of  the  building  in  general  being  of 
frame,  with  stucco  exterior  on  metal  lath  and 
solid  brick  basement  walls. 


the  boys'  bathrooms  and  a  large  sitting  room 
with  open  fireplace  and  billiard  table  for  the 
boys'  use.  Besides  this,  there  are  two  apart- 
ments, one  for  the  Matron  of  the  school  and  the 
other  for  a  married  House  Master. 

The  building  is  (juite  simply  finished  both  in- 
side and  out.  The  boys'  rooms  and  corridors 
have  panelled  dado  of  softwood,  the  floors  are 
covered  with  linoleum  and  the  interior  wood- 
work has  a  f)ainted  finish.  The  outside  is  stained 
brown  on  the  timber  work  and  green  on  the 
shingled  roof. 

It  is  the  intention  to  gradually    extend    the 
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style  of  the  exterior  of  this  building-  until  all 
the  buildings  in  the  group  arc  more  or  less  of 
the  same  t3-pe.  The  next  building  to  be  erected 
will  be  a  Memorial  Chapel,  illustrated  herewith 
from  the  architects'  perspective  drawing,  in 
memory  of  the  Appleby  boys  killed  in  the  Great 
War.  Thfl  exterior  of  the  Chapel  shows  the 
development  of  this  policy  of  stucco  and  timber 
exteriors. 

The  new  dormitory  was  completed  in  six 
months'  time— April  to  September,  1918— and 
cost  29.24  cents  per  cubic  foot  for  the  building 
itself,  and  30.35  cemts  inclusive  of  electric  fix- 
tures, linoleum,  etc. 


Soldiers'  Graves  and  War  Memorials 

Supj)lementary  estimates  introduced  by  Sir 
Thomas  White  in  the  House  of  Commons  in- 
clude an  item  of  $500,000  to  provide  for  Can- 
ada's share  of  the  expenditure  to  be  made  by 
the  Imperial  War  Graves  Commission.  An 
additional  item  of  $500,000  is  also  provided  for 
battlefield  memorials  in   Belgium  and  France. 


Liberals  in  recent  caucus  at  Ottawa  discussed 
the  erection  of  a  monument  in  honor  of  the 
memory  of  the  late  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier.  The 
proposed  memorial  will  be  apart  from  the 
statue  to  be  erected  on  Parliament  Hill,  for 
which  tliere  was  a  vote  of  twenty -five  thousand 
dollars  in  the  estimates  this  session. 
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Barrie  (Ontario)  Collegiate 


THE  new  Barrie  Collegiate  was  built  from 
competitive  jjlaiis  by  Messrs.  Ellis  &  Ellis, 
architects,  to  replace  the  building  destroyed  by 
fire  in  1917.  The  site  of  the  building  is  centrally 
located,  being  situated  on  a  high  level  overlook- 
ing the  town  and  Kempenfelt  Bay.  This  com- 
manding position  gives  special  advantages  for 
an  attractive  and 
dignified  scheme 
such  as  will  be 
fully  realized 
when  the  plant- 
ing of  trees  and 
shrubs  and  the 
develojjment  o  f 
spacious  lawns 
about  the  struc- 
ture are  event- 
ually carried  to 
completion.  The 
design,  which  is 
a  modern  (^olon- 
i  a  1  adaptation, 
frankly  express- 
es the  purpose  of 
the  building  and 
provides  for  a 
plan  which  i  s 
symmetrical  i  n 
general  arrange- 
ment. Red  brick 
of  a  rough  tex- 
ture and  dressed 
Indiana  1  i  m  e- 
stone  is  used  for 
the  exterior.  The 
walls  which  are 
devoid  of  win- 
dows, are  treated 
with  a  diaper 
pattern  formed 
with  brick  head- 
ers. These  pan- 
els are  surround- 
ed by  a  stone 
architrave  and 
capped  with  a 
simple  cartouche 

to  give  relief  to  the  otherwise  blank  space.  The 
result  in  general  shows  careful  study  in  which 
mass  and  proportions  have  been  mainly  relied 
upon  foi-  the  effect  obtained. 

On  the  interior  the  partitions  throughout  are 
brick.  All  walls  and  ceilings  are  plasted  with 
a  fine  white  finish  above  a  dado  of  Keene  ce- 
ment. The  trim  throughout  is  long  leaf  yellow 
pine  in  natural  finish.  The  floors  are  double 
with  wool  felt  between,  the  finished  floor  being 
of  end  matched  maple  and  the  stairs  of  birch. 


DETAIL   OF   ENTRANCE,    BAKRIE,    (ONT.),    COLLEGIATE. 


The  ground  floor  provides  for  the  Principal's 
office,  sufjply  room  and  vault,  library,  five  class- 
rooms, two  large  cloak  rooms  and  auditorium 
with  stage  and  dressing  rooms.  In  the  auditor- 
ium is  seating  for  300  with  accommodation  for 
twice  the  number  of  chairs  if  desired.  At  the 
rear  of  the  Assembly  room  is  a  fireproof  cham- 
ber for  a  moving- 
picture  machine 
which  is  being 
more  fully  recog- 
nized as  a  valu- 
able means  of  im- 
parting informa- 
tion and  is  hence 
becoming  a  ne- 
cessary feature 
of  school  build- 
ing equipment. 

The  stairs  are 
located  at  either 
end  of  the  corri- 
dors adjoining 
the  sex  en- 
trances. The 
main  entrance  is 
at  the  front  and 
is  directly  oppo- 
site the  entrance 
to  the  auditor- 
ium. There  is 
also  a  large 
emergency  exit 
from  the  rear  of 
the  auditorium, 
making  in  all 
four  exits. 

On  the  first 
Hooi-  are  located 
f  o  u  r  standard 
class  rooms  and 
c  h  e  m  i  c  a  1  and 
physical  labora- 
tories, the  latter 
being  equipped 
with  modern  ap- 
paratus and  hav- 
ing dark  rooms 
between  the  conmiercial  class  and  typewriting 
rooms.  Jn  the  chemistry  room  are  twenty-four 
desks  for  students  and  the  instructor's  desk. 
Each  of  these  desks  has  a  specially  prepared 
top  jjroof  against  moisture  and  acids,  a  porce- 
lain sink,  water  faucet,  waste  pipe  and  gas  jet: 
also  a  hood  and  conductor  pipe  by  which  the  nox- 
ious gases  are  carried  to  the  basement  by  a  fan 
system. 

In  the  basement  are  the  boys'  and  girls'  re- 
creation rooms,  lunch  and  bicycle  rooms  and  a 
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gymnasium  from  which  opens  the  dressing 
rooms  for  both  sexes,  which  are  etiuipijed  with 
showers.  The  boiler  and  fuel  rooms  are  com- 
pletely isolated  and  fireproofed,  a  fire  door  cut- 
ting them  oiT  from  the  rest  of  the  structure.  The 
fan,  pump  and  ventilating  apparatus  are  also 
on  this  floor  under  the  boys'  bicycle  room,  and 
space  is  provided  for  the  vacuum  cleaning  ap- 
paratus and  the  fan  and  motor  which  extract 
the  fumes  from  the  science  rooms. 

The  heating  and  ventilating  of  the  buikling 
is  on  the  pleneum  principle.  The  air  is  drawn 
down  from  a  point  20  feet  above  the  ground 
through  a  large  duct  into  the  fan  room,  passing 
through  radiators  into  the  fan,  thence  forced 
through  galvanized  iron  ducts  to  the  vertical 
brick  Hues  leading  to  the  various  rooms.  The 
system  is  provided  with  a  tempering  damper  so 
that  the  air  can  be  delivered  at  the  temperature 
required.  In  the  brick  vent  flues  are  placed 
dami)ers  for  the  pur])ose  of  circulating  the  air 
in  the  building  at  such  times  when  tlie  school  is 
not  in  session.  The  foul  air  is  drawn  off  through 
vertical  vent  flues  when  class  work  is  being  held. 
The  system  will  deliver  30  cubic  feet  of  fresh, 
properly  tempered  air  to  every  occupant  of  the 
school  per  minute,  and  2()  cubic  feet  per  person 
to  the  auditorium. 

The  ecjuipment  also  includes  a  complete  sys- 
tem of  interconununicating  tele|)1iones,  i)eri()d 
and  fire  alarm  bells,  and  other  similar  features. 
The  building  has  a  frontage  of  131  feet  6  in- 
ches by  a  deptii  of  11!)  feet  10  inches,  and  cost, 
including  the  site,  $110,000. 

The  ^Iount  Dennis  School  which  was  designed 
bv  the  same  architects,  follows  to  a  large  extent 
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the  same  construction  and  equipment  as  the 
Barrie  building,  and  hence  requires  no  need  of 
further  description. 

Trenton  Collegiate  Institute. 

The  plan  of  this  building  shows  a  careful 
study  of  the  requirements  and  general  arrange- 
ment of  the  rooms. 

Convenient  to  the  central  front  entrance  is 
the  Principal's  office,  with  a  door  leading  from 
the  same  into  a  class-room,  so  that  the  Principal 
can  take  care  of  his  administration  and  a  class 
at  the  same  time.  In  connection  with  the  Prin- 
cipal's room  is  also  a  toilet  and  wash-room,  well 
ventilated  through  the  roof  of  the  building. 

Opposite  the  front  entrance  on  the  first  floor 
is  the  Assembly  Room  which  is  architecturally 
treated  with  beamed  ceiling  and  circular  headed 
windows.  This  room  has  a  seating  capacity  of 
350  or  more  and  has  a  small  anti-room  at  one 
end  where  the  seats  can  be  stored  when  the  room 
is  used  for  drill. 

There  are  three  class-rooms  on  this  floor  with 
separate  cloak  rooms  for  the  sexes.  A  well 
lighted  corridor  runs  the  length  of  the  building, 
with  separate  stairways  and  entrances  for  the 
sexes  at  either  end.  The  students'  entrances  are 
practically  at  the  grade,  and  the  doors  are  pro- 
tected from  the  weather  by  shallow  porches. 

On  the  second  floor  there  are  three  additional 
class  rooms,  a  commercial  room,  chemical  labor- 
atorj',  physical  laboratory,  library,  pupils'  cloak 
rooms  and  a  teachers'  room  with  access  to  the 
girls'  lavatory. 

The  basement  contains  a  standard  gymnas- 
ium, boys'  and  girls'  dressing  rooms,  lavator- 
ies, showers,  boiler,  coal  room  and  fan  room. 

The  building  is  built  of  brown  flashed  pressed 
brick,  trimmed  with  dressed  grey  stone.  The 
corridors  are  trinnned  with  butT  pressed  brick 
dadoes,  tcrrazzo  floors  and  steel  stairs.  The 
balance  of  the  trim  throughout  the  building, 
doors,  etc.,  are  of  Georgia  pine  and  the  floors 
of  the  class-rooms  of  ma{)le.  All  the  sash  in  the 
building  is  of  the  steel  type. 

The  heating  is  eifected  by  means  of  low  pres- 
sure steam,  generated  from  fire  box  boilers  and 
together  with  the  fan  ventilation  is  automatic- 
ally controlled  by  m«ans  of  thermostats. 

St.  Bernard's  Academy,  Shawinigan  Falls,  Que. 

The  dimensions  and  accommodations  of  this 
building  are  indicated  on  the  plans.  The  struc- 
ture is  of  reinforced  concrete  and  the  exterior 
is  of  two  shades  of  buff  brick  with  Indiana  lime- 
stone trimmings.  The  ground  floor  which  con- 
sists of  a  large  auditorium,  is  tiled  throughout, 
the  other  floors  being  of  birch.  B.  C.  fir  is  used 
for  trim  in  the  various  rooms  and  the  plumbing 
and  heating  are  of  modern  character.    The  cost 


of  the  building  was  $100,000,  and  the  residence 
for  the  imns,  which  adjoins  and  which  is  con 
structed  of  the  same  materials,  was  built  for 
$40,000. 


Revival  of  Tapestry  Weaving 
in  Scotland 

The  London  Daily  Telegraph  of  May  17 
states  that  Lord  Bute  has  been  endeavoring  for 
some  time  past  to  revive  tapestry  weaving  in 
Scotland.  He  has  had  fine  buildings  erected  and 
designs  for  the  weavers  provided  by  a  Scottish 
painter.  A  great  panel  of  tapestrj%  measuring 
'S'lVz  by  13'/2  feet  and  representing  a  Highland 
hunting  scene,  has  now  been  completed,  and  is 
said  to  be  the  largest  piece  of  tapestry  yet  pro- 
duced in  Scotland. 

This  completion  of  the  first  of  a  contemplated 
series  of  panels  has  relation  to  a  scheme  under 
consideration  by  the  State  authorities  which  is 
expected  shortly  to  receive  official  sanction.  Sir 
George  Frampton  considers  that  tapestry  weav- 
ing might  be  taught  to  disabled  men,'  but  it  was 
necessary  first  to  satisfy  the  British  Ministry 
of  Labor  and  Pensions  that  weavers  would  find 
employment  before  official  sanction  was  given 
to  the  course  of  training  and  funds  provided 
for  carrying  it  on.  The  arrangements  are  said 
to  be  now  practicalh'  conqileted,  the  men  are 
selected,  the  looms  are  ready,  and  instruction 
will  be  given  by  experts  at  the  London  County 
Council  School  of  Arts  and  Crafts. 


Danger  in  Unsightly  Ruins 

Why  is  it  that  so  many  villages,  towns  and 
cities  permit  the  wreckage  resulting  from  ser- 
ious fires  to  remain  in  tlie  veiy  centre  of  their 
business  areas?  EA^ery  traveler  who  visits 
villages  and  smaller  towns  especially,  must 
have  noticed  these  ilisfiguremeiits.  Ruined 
basements  extend  right  to  the  sidewalk,  filled 
with  water  and  jjartly  burned  timbers,  without 
even  a  railing  to  prevent  accidents  to  pedes- 
trians. Canada  has  long  held  the  world's  re- 
cord in  the  matter  of  fire  losses,  and  the  fact 
that  burned  ruins  are  permitted  to  remain  for 
years  in  scores  of  communities,  indicates  how 
shameless  Canadians  are  with  respect  to  their 
prodigality.  — ' '  Conservation. ' ' 


Mr.  K.  G.  Home  has  retired  from  the  firm 
of  Grant  &  Home,  hitherto  carrying  on  a  gen- 
eral contracting  business  in  the  Province  of 
New  Brunswick,  with  head  office  at  St.  John, 
N.B.  The  business  will  be  continued  by  Joseph 
A.  Grant,  for  the  present  under  the  firm  name 
of  Grant  &  Home. 
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First  Meeting  of  Town  Planning  Institute 

The  following  report  of  the  first  meeting  of  the  newly  formed  Town  Planning  Institute  of 
Cana;da  came  to  han<l  too  late  for  the  last  issue,  and  is  published  in  full  herewith,  owing  to 
the  important  movement  which  it  represents.  Unlike  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  to 
which  reference  is  made,  Canada  is  as  yet  at  the  threshold  of  her  development.  Consequently, 
the  consideration  of  town  planning  in  the  Dominion  at  this  time  will,  if  proper  organization  is 
effecte:!,  enable  us  to  avoid  the  mistakes  of  umsupervised  growth,  and  to  properly  plan  all  ne.w 
districts  when  it  will  be  possible  to  realize  the  best  economic  and  aesthetic  results.  The  new 
Institute  Is  particularly  fortunate  in  having  so  capable  a  person  as  Mr.  Thomas  Adams  as 
chairman,  as  well  as  a  membership  which  has  given  the  question  of  town  planning  close  study. 
Indeed,  the  discussion  at  the  meeting  revealed  that  a  great  deal  more  thought  has  been  given 
to  the  subject  than  one  might  at  first  imagine,  and  brings  conspicuously  before  us  such  objects 
as  are  worthy  of  the  earnest  consideration  and  support  of  all  citizens. — Editor. 


THE]  first  general  meeting  of  the  Town  Plan- 
ning Institute  of  Canada  was  held  in  the 
Russell  Hotel,  Ottawa,  May  31st,  1919.  Mr. 
Thomas  Adams,  Chairman  of  the  Provisional 
Council,  presided. 

The  following  members  were  present : 
Thomas  Adams,  Dr.  E.  Deville,  Dr.  0.  Klotz,  N. 
Cauchon,  J.  B.  Challies,  F.  D.  Henderson,  C.  P. 
Meredith,  H.  L.  Seymour,  R.  H.  Millson,  W.  D. 
Cromarty,  D.  Ewart,  B.  E.  Parrv,  F.  G.  Todd, 
Thos.  Fawcett,  A.  H.  Hawkins,  S.  E.  Farlev, 
A.  Buckley,  E.  T.  B.  Gillmore. 

The  first  business  of  the  meeting  was  the 
confirmation  of  the  provisional  membership. 
The  chairman  announced  that  the  list  comprised 
fifty-two  provisional  members. 

Sir  Lomer  Gouin  and  Hon.  N.  W.  Rowell 
were  elected  as  honorary  members. 

The  following  were  elected  as  associate 
members  subject  to  the  execution  of  certain 
further  formalities  in  connection  with  forms  of 
application:— 


ASSOCIATE   MEMBERS. 
Architects. 
Richard    H.    MUilson, 
Jaintes    P.    Hynee, 
William  l").  Cromarty, 
David  E>wart, 
George  A.  Ross. 
W.  Herbert  George, 
Charles    H     C.    Wright, 
Kamsay   Traquair, 
Percy  E.  Nobbs, 
Arthur  A.   Stoughton, 
Robert  H.  Macdonald. 
Edward    Maxwell, 
Oolborne   P.    Meredith. 

Engineers. 
R.    S.    Lea, 
William    M.    Tobey. 
George  H     Ferguson, 
Horace  L.  Seymour, 
William  H.  Powell, 
Charles   A.    Bigger, 
John   L.   Rannie, 
Christopher   J.    Yorath. 
Arthur  G.    DaJzell, 
George  Phelps, 
James   A.   Walker, 
William    A.    McLean,      * 
Percival  H.   Mitchell, 
Noulan   Cauchon, 


James  White, 
John  B.  Challies, 
Lionel   C.    Charlesworth. 

Surveyors. 
Francis  I).   Henderson, 
Thomas    Fawcett, 
Edouard  Deville, 
Wilbert    H.    Norrish, 
Willliam   .\.   Begg, 
Ernest   li.    Hermon 
Thomas  A.   McElhannev, 
AUliert    H.    Hawkin.s, 
Carl    Engler, 
A  thos   M.    Narraway, 
Sidney  E.    Farlev. 
Otto  Klotz. 

Landscape    Architects   and 
Town    Planners. 
Frederick    G.    Todil, 
Alfred   V.    Hall. 
H.    B.    Dunington-Grubb, 
Thomas    Adanie. 

Legal    Associate    Members. 
Thomas    B.    McQuesten, 
James   A.    Ellis. 

Associates. 
G.   Frank  Beer, 
Dr.  W.    H.    Atherton, 
A.    Buckley, 
E.    T.    B.    Gillmore. 


The  Chairman  presented  a  report  on  some 
features  of  the  City  Planning  Conference  held 
at  Niagara  Falls  during  the  last  week  of  May. 
The  Institute,  he  said,  had  been  well  repre- 
sented at  the  Conference  considering  the  exist- 
ing small  member.ship.  The  Conference  was 
called  under  tlie  auspices  of  the  cities  of  the 
Niagara  frontier  and  was  International  in  its 
purpose  and  significance.  It  had  fallen  to  his 
lot  to  present  a  y)aper  on  "The  Regional  Survey 
as  the  Basis  for  Regional  Planning  and  Region- 
al Planning  as  the  Basis  for  Town  Planning." 


The  subject  dealt  with  the  district  twenty  miles 
on  either  side  of  the  Niagara  River  covering  an 
area  of  1,000  square  miles  and  with  the  aid  of 
seven  or  eight  diagrams  the  paper  set  forth  the 
basic  conditions  that  require  to  be  considered 
with  regard  to  the  whole  district.  He  thought 
that  the  consideration  of  the  subject  might  lead 
to  the  formation,  on  both  sides  of  the  river, 
of  an  International  Town  Planning  Commission 
dealing  with  the  whole  of  that  region.  This 
would  mean  a  big  scheme  and  one  of  world- 
wide value.  The  scheme  should  have  special 
interest  to  professional  men  as  it  would  enlist 
the  services  to  a  large  extent  of  surveyors,  en- 
gineers and  architects. 

A  discussion  took  place  on  the  question  of 
the  formation  of  local  branches  and  local  repre- 
sentation. Mr.  Todd  suggested  that  the  pro- 
visional council  seemed  to  be  largely  composed 
of  Ontario  men  and  that  Montreal  was  not  very 
well  represented.  On  that  ground  he  foresaw 
some  difficulty  in  the  formation  of  a  Montreal 
branch. 

The  Chairman  explained  that  this  point  had 
been  discussed ;  that  the  provisional  council  was 
appointed  to  carry  on  the  work  of  organization 
for  the  first  year  and  that  it  had  seemed  neces- 
sary that  the  membership  should  be  largely 
drawn  from  Ottawa  in  order  to  make  it  possible 
to  conduct  business.  He  also  explained  that  the 
organization  was  started  in  Ottawa  and  they 
had  no  assurance  that  anyone  in  Montreal  would 
join  them.  The  council,  however,  was  merely 
.  provisional  and  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  it 
would  be  easier  to  elect  a  wider  representation. 
Local  branches  would  have  to  be  formed  in 
Montreal  and  Toronto,  and  proper  representa- 
tion given  on  the  Council. 

The  Prospects  of  a  Town  Planning  Institute  in 
Canada. 
Mr.  Adams  addressed  the  meeting  upon 
"Prospects  of  a  Town  Planning  Institute  in 
Canada."  He  referred  to  the  progress  made 
in  forming  Institutes  in  Britain  and  the  United 
States,  and  to  the  special  difficulties  Canada 
had  to  meet  in  attempting  to  create  any  organi- 
zation on  the  basis  of  conditions  in  these  coun- 
tries. 

In  Great  Britain  there  was  practically  no 
such  thing  as  a  "town  planner"  prior  to  1909. 
In  that  year  the  Town  Planning  Act  was  passed 
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by  the  Governniont  and  there  arose  a  need  for 
nien  as  town  planners.  In  1!)1.'{  the  Town  Plan- 
ning Institnte  was  formed.  It  consisted  of  the 
architects,  surveyors  and  engineers  in  Great 
Britain  who  were  prominently  identified  with 
town  planning. 

They  have  this  advantage  over  us,  (Ireat 
Britain  is  a  small  place  and  therefore  meetings 
can  be  held  frc(|uently  and  they  have  been  very 
successful.  They  hokl  about  eight  meetings 
yearly,  and  they  have  presented  papers  which 
are  published  and  form  very  interesting  and 
valuable  literature  on  the  subject.  An  annual 
volume  is  issued  with  a  subscription  of  two 
guineas  for  members  and  one  guinea  foi-  asso- 
ciates. 

In  Britain,  when  a  town  wishes  to  have  a 
scheme  prei)ared,  if  it  has  not  an  engineer  who 
is  also  a  town  planner,  then  an  expert  town 
planner  is  asked  to  assist.  The  city  engineers 
of  the  chief  cities  are  prominent  members  of  the 
Institute. 

It  is  strictly  a  professional  institute  and 
there  has  been  no  difficulty  in  separating  the 
associate  from  the  professional  members.  Some 
of  the  associates,  however,  have  studied  town 
planning  for  many  years  but  are  not  profes- 
sionally (lualified.  These  include  Mr.  Henry 
Vivian,  Chairman  of  Copartnership,  Ltd.,  Mr. 
H.  R.  Aldridge— who  has  written  a  very  com- 
prehensive book  on  the  subject— and  Mr.  Ewart 
Culpin,  Secretary  of  the  Garden  Cities  and 
Town  Planning  Association.  None  of  these  men 
were  eligible  as  professional  members  but  were 
elected  as  associates.  The  Institute  was  for- 
mally established  as  a  professional  organization 
and  has  brought  into  existence  a  definite  scheme 
of  instruction  in  Town  Planning.  An  examina- 
tion syllabus  lias  been  issued,  and  the  aim  was 
that  no  one  could  become  a  member  without 
examination.  They  have  also  a  school  of  civic 
design  in  Liverpool  T^niversity  and  a  professor- 
ship of  town  planning  in  London.  In  regard  to 
professional  work  they  have  issued  a  scale  of 
charges  for  town  planning  work.  Members  of 
the  Town  Planning  Institute  were  recently 
elected  Housing  Commissioners.  Mr.  Raymond 
T^nwin,  an  ex-President,  is  now  chief  architect 
of  the  Government  in  respect  of  its  housing 
schemes  that  involve  an  expenditure  of  $600,- 
000,000  to  $1,000,000,000.  Mr.  G.  L.  Pepler,  a 
Vice-President  and  first  Secretary,  is  Town 
Planning  Inspector  to  the  Local  Government 
Board.  Professor  Abercrombie,  Librarian  of 
the  Institute,  is  editor  of  the  Town  Planning 
Review  and  head  of  the  Liverpool  School  of 
Civic  Design,  and  Professor  Adshead,  the  Presi- 
dent, is  Professor  of  Town  Planning  in  London, 
and  adviser  on  town  planning  to  the  Prince  of 
"Wales. 


Starting  out  with  small  anticipation  the 
Institute  is  becoming  very  much  aliv«!  and  its 
members  are  benefiting  while  contributing  their 
services  to  their  country. 

In  the  Institute  we  had  Professor  Geddes, 
as  first  Librarian,  whose  collection  of  town 
planning  material  was  sunk  by  one  of  the  Ger- 
man raiders  on  its  way  to  India,  lie  had  col- 
lected nuiterial  costing  $12,r)(M)  which  was  all 
lost.  The  Institute  immediately  set  to  work  to 
collect  duplicates  as  far  as  possible  and  these 
were  sent  out  to  him  in  India.  Professor  Geddes 
is  not  an  architect  or  a  surveyor,  but  has  high 
academic  qualifications  as  a  regional  planner. 
He  has  done  great  work  in  India  and  has  pub- 
lished several  large  volumes  on  Town  Planning 
in  India  through  the  Indian  Government.  His 
son,  Alister,  was  trained  as  a  town  planner. 
Passing  through  Edinburgh  University  he  took 
up  town  i)lanning  with  his  father;  went  across 
to  Dublin  to  assist  in  the  organization  of  an 
exhibition.  In  1014  as  the  holder  of  a  scholar- 
ship, he  wished  to  finish  his  studies  in  India. 
When  the  war  broke  out  he  came  back  to  help 
his  country.  Owing  to  his  study  of  topography 
and  his  facility  in  drawing  and  his  a<'(|uaintance 
with  regional  development  he  was  selected  in 
France  as  a  balloon  observer  and  became  one 
of  the  most  competent  on  the  statf.  He  was 
killed  in  1915. 

Thk  Town  Planner  in  the  United  States. 

The  development  of  the  town  planner  in  Eng- 
land has  proceeded  rapidly.  The  beginning  in 
the  LTnited  States  was  not  so  satisfactory  from 
a  scientific  point  of  view.  It  came  about  in  a 
different  way.  In  Britain,  they  started  to  pro- 
mote a  school  of  town  planning  with  a  view  to 
creating  a  trained  class  of  professional  men. 
In  the  United  States  there  has  been  no  de- 
liberate objective  of  that  kind,  until  very  re- 
cently. 

The  National  Conference  on  City  Planning 
in  the  Ignited  States  was  first  held  twelve  years 
ago.  The  chairman  is  Mr.  P.  L.  Olmsted,  who 
is  an  able  landscape  architect,  and  a  man  whose 
name  is  widely  honored.  He  has  been  chairman 
for  twelve  years.  That  itself  has  been  a  weak- 
ness. T  do  not  think  a  chairman  should  hold 
an  office  more  than  one  year.  The  organization 
is  weak  in  its  architectural  and  engineering 
membership.  There  has  been  a  tendency,  prob- 
ably quite  unconscious,  rather  to  confine  town 
planning  to  landscape  architects  and  there  is 
now  a  good  deal  of  lee-way  to  make  up  in  order 
to  interest  the  engineer  and  the  architect.  Two 
years  ago  I  suggested  that  a  city  planning  insti- 
tute be  formed.  This  year  a  step  has  been  taken 
to  separate  professional  functions  from  propa- 
ganda. But  the  council  of  the  Institute  is  the 
same  as  the  council  of  the  Conference  which  is 
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engaged  in  what  may  be  termed  propaganda. 
I  do  not  approve  of  that  combination. 

In  Canada,  I  think  we  have  started  out  in 
the  right  way.  Tlie  chief  question  1  have  to 
deal  with  to-night  is  what  prospect  is  there,  for 
those  of  us  wlio  are  interested  professionally  in 
the  subject,  that  there  will  be  sufficient  scope  for 
using  our  knowledge  of  town  planning.  We 
have  the  great  difficulty  of  planning  for  a  small 
population  in  an  immense  area.  Great  Britain 
has  about  50,000,000;  America,  over  100,000,000. 
We  have  our  8,000,000  scattered  over  a  larger 
territory  than  the  United  States.  We  shall  have 
to  be  content  to  grow  slowly  as  a  profession.  A 
small  population  means  a  smaller  number  of 
practitioners.  There  will  be  the  difficulty  of 
getting  sufficient  reward  for  professional  work 
in  Canada  to  make  it  practical  for  men  to  train 
for  the  i)rofession.  But  while  we  are  a  small 
country,  we  are  a  growing  country  and  a  town 
planner  has  to  deal  with  growth. 

Our  Government  has  promoted  the  best 
housing  scheme  of  all  the  Governments.  In 
Great  Britain  they  are  spoon  feeding  the  popu- 
lation with  their  housing  schemes.  It  has  dan- 
gers and  it  is  not  so  sound  economically  as  ours. 
T  have  had  letters  from  two  sources  sustaining 
this  claim.  Mr.  Campbell,  a  member  of  the 
Town  Planning  Institute  and  City  Engineer  of 
Edinburgh,  has  just  written  to  me  to  say  that 
he  is  satisfied  that  the  (Canadian  scheme  is 
based  on  sounder  economic  principles  than  the 
Scotch  scheme  which  had  been  made  for  Scot- 
land by  the  English  Government.  Mr.  Taylor, 
of  the  firm  of  Mann  and  MacNeille,  of  New  York, 
saj'^8  in  a  letter:— 

"We  wish  to  express  our  unqualified 
admiration  for  the  completeness,  prac- 
ticability and  simplicity  of  the  adminis- 
tration methods  outlined  in  the  data  re- 
ceived from  you.  We  believe  this  to  be 
the  most  practicable  step  toward  the 
provision  of  good  housing  by  Federal 
co-operation  which  has  yet  been  taken 
in  any  country." 

We  have  opportunities  here  because  we  are 
beginning  at  an  early  stage  in  the  development 
of  the  country.  On  the  other  hand  we  have  the 
disadvantage  of  a  smaller  population  and  lack 
of  appreciation  of  professional  capacity. 

The  othei-  day  I  was  going  over  the  deep  cut 
being  laid  between  the  Rapids  and  Queenston 
by  the  ITydro-Electric  Commission  and  was  in- 
formed by  the  engineer  that  somebody  had 
a|)j)lied  to  him  for  a  job.  He  had  said  to  him, 
"Well,  T  could  give  you  $80.00  a  month."  The 
young  fellow  had  looked  lathei-  glum.  "Well, 
if  you  think  that  is  not  enough  that  is  the  best 
I  can  do.  Is  there  anything  else  you  can  do?" 
"I  have  been  accustomed  to  boring,"  said  the 


applicant.  He  was  referred  to  the  engineer  in 
charge  of  the  boring.  Later  the  engineer  met 
him  and  said:  "Have  you  got  something?" 
"Yes,"  was  the  reply,  "  I  am  boring  at  $130.00 
a  month."  There  was  a  man  with  a  university 
training.  He  had  to  take  the  work  of  a  skilled 
laborer  in  order  to  get  a  decent  salary.  What 
encouragement  is  there  for  a  youth  to  go  to  the 
University  and  leai'n  a  profession!  Railway 
men  are  earning  up  to  $3,000  a  year.  Many  of 
the  engineers  have  to  be  content  with  $2,000. 
If  a  man  is  to  be  a  town  planner,  he  has  to  take 
his  four  years'  course  in  Ai'chitecture  and  En- 
gineering and  then  a  post-graduate  course  of  a 
year  in  town  planning.  You  get  a  man  to  take  a 
five  years'  course  and  then  you  meet  this  diffi- 
culty of  having  his  services  valued  as  a  skilled 
laborer  who  can  learn  his  job  in  a  few  months. 

But  there  is  no  question  that  town  planning 
will  come  to  be  appreciated. 

There  are  some  hopeful  signs  of  this  fact. 
First  we  have  the  surveyors  who,  almost  to  a 
man,  are  now  recognizing  that  they  have  to  take 
up  the  question  of  topographical  survey  in  a 
more  extended  way.  Then  we  have  also  to  con- 
sider that  regional  idanning  is  a  thing  that  has 
come  to  stay  in  England  and  tlie  United  States 
and  that  it  is  one  of  the  things  that  is  very  much 
needed  in  this  country.  Many  industries  are 
spreading  over  areas  that  have  no  reference  to 
municipal  boundaries  at  all.  You  cannot  town 
plan  even  Ottawa  with  100,000  inhabitants  un- 
less you  take  in  about  half  a  dozen  municipal- 
ities. If  you  wish  to  zone  Ottawa  or  to  insist 
upon  proper  building  by-laws  it  cannot  be  done 
unless  Westboro  and  Eastview  have  the  same 
restrictions;  otherwise  people  would  skip  the 
boundaries  and  build  as  they  like.  In  the  reg- 
ional planning  which  I  hope  we  may  take  up  as 
a  subject  of  special  study,  we  require  the  sur- 
veyor and  the  engineer  to  prepare  the  regional 
survey  as  the  basis  for  the  regional  plan.  The 
surveyor  should  become  our  chief  man  in  the 
regional  survey.  You  cannot  town  plan  unless 
you  know^  what  the  existing  conditions  are.  You 
have  to  find  out  what  is  the  basis  on  which  you 
wish  to  build  your  town  planning.  The  engineer 
comes  in  to  assist  the  surveyor  with  the  collec- 
tion of  data  concerning  roads,  railway  trans- 
portation, sewage  disposal  and  water  supply. 
For  this  we  need  a  i-egional  survey  in  which  we 
shall  need  specialists  in  the  future.  We  need 
the  regional  survey  to  present  us  with  the  exact 
data  we  retpiire  to  prepare  our  plaji. 

We  had  a  survey  made  in  the  Niagara  dis- 
trict. We  wanted  the  facts  and  there  was  need 
to  obtain  correct  information,  and  the  surveyor 
and  engineer  supplied  us  with  such  information. 
We  have  information  collected  regarding  rail- 
ways, waterways,  highways,  sewage  disposal, 
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power,  ftc.  One  muuicipality  may  have  its 
8eT\'aKo  disposal  on  hijfher  levi'l  than  another 
and  boconie  a  water  shed  sendiiifj:  down  polhited 
aewajifo  to  tlio  other.  When  you  have  finished 
with  your  survey  you  must  bring  in  the  Uind- 
scape  arcliitect.  The  engineer  and  the  land- 
SCHIH"  architect  present  us  with  the  rej^ional 
phin  as  the  l)asis  for  general  development.  The 
landscape  architect  will  deal  with  tlie  park  sys- 
tem in  a  general  way.  The  Niagai-a  district 
should  have  a  parkway  from  ButValo  right 
down  to  Tiake  Ontario.  Along  the  Niagara  River 
it  touches  five  or  six  nmnicipalities. 

When  the  regional  plan  is  y)repared,  then 
Town  Planning  Oonnnissions  have  to  be  ap- 
pointed for  the  municipal  areas  within  the  re- 
gion. The  diflferent  towns  will  each  have  their 
own  local  engineer  to  fit  in  his  plan  with  the 
regional  plan.  He  will  know  where  the  other 
plan  touches  his.  Then  the  architect  will  finish 
the  job  commenced  by  the  others,  fix  residential 
areas,  group  buildings,  arrange  the  minor  street 
system  and  bring  to  a  climax  a  definite  scheme, 
when  the  lawyer  also  will  appear  and  an  Act 
of  Parliament  will  follow. 

All  this  needs  considerable  organization  and 
professional  talent  of  varying  degree.  There 
is  a  field  big  enough  for  all  the  talents.  We  can 
bring  it  to  bear  if  we  get  the  teaching  we  require 
in  the  Universities  and  we  can  also  show  that 
such  money  is  well  spent.  If  the  services  we 
are  able  to  give  are  properly  appreciated  we 
shall  be  able,  as  we  apply  courage  and  vision, 
to  convince  the  people  of  Canada  that  we  have 
a  big  contribution  to  make  in  the  application  of 
science  to  the  making  of  a  strong  country,  and 
the  bu'ldina:  of  a  strong  race,  living  in  houses 
not  only  comfortable  but  in  right  relation  to 
industries,  means  of  recreation  and  sources  of 
power.  Then  proper  organization  and  planning 
will  help  to  ffive  the  people  the  right  foundation 
and  build  up  this  country  in  such  a  way  that 
there  will  be  less  to  regret  in  looking  back  than 
is  the  heritage  of  older  countries. 

DISCUSSION. 

MR.  CHALLIES:  I  would  like  to  say  a  word  or  two  about 
development  of  water  power  in  Canada  in  relation  to  town 
plannlnET.  The  Departmentof  the  Interior,  since  the  inception  of 
the  Water  Power  Branch.  ha«  been  trying  to  interest  these  cor- 
porations and  to  set  them  to  consider  their  project  from  both 
the  standpoints  of  the  town  planner  and  the  architect. 

I  think  we  have  secured  excellent  results  so  far.  We  find 
power  conuoanles  are  quite  willing  to  do  anything  reasonable 
corM«'stent  with  the  auestion  of  construction  costs. 

We  asked  them  to  retain  an  architect  to  go  over  their  en- 
pineerlne  plans,  and  we  find  them  quite  willing.  The  Vancouver 
Power  Company,  for  instance,  has  a  chief  engineer  of  some 
vision,  who  retained  an  architect  and  had  the  power  house  de- 
signed by  him.  with  the  result  that  to-day  it  is  one  of  the  beauty 
spots  of  British  Columbia.  He  had  also  some  of  his  intake  work 
designe'i  hv  the  architect,  which  has  been  acceipted  'by  other 
architects  as  a  little  architectural   gem. 

Since  the  town  planning  movement  got  started  in  Canada 
we  have  also  endeavored  to  get  the  power  companies  to  lay  out 
the  immediate  surrounding  of  their  developments. 

Only  in  one  case  have  we  received  any  opposition.  Winnipeg 
absolutely  refused  to  consider  our  suggestion.  The  result  has 
been  that  in  a  $4, 500, OIK)  i>ower  pixjject,  twenty- five  miles  from 
Winnipeg,  twelve  or  fifteen  hundred  acres  of  land  have  been 
flooded,  with  the  timber  standing  there  dying.  It  is  a  most 
lamentable  condition  of  affaire.  They  also  refused  to  consider 
having  the  power  house  and  incidental  work  under  the  super- 
vision of  an  architect.  To-day  they  have  a  power  house  which 
you  could  not  describe  better  than  by  the  term  "barn."  In  an- 
other case  on  that  river  a  private  company  have  accepted  our 
suggestions,  and  the  result  is,  about  fifty-five  miles  from  Winni- 


l«!g.  their  pluat  Is  an  <>a»iH  in  the  desert.  They  have  a  little 
park  that  Is  coniiparable  to  a  portion  off  our  drive-way.  They 
have  laid  out  aibout  fifteen  acres  as  a  park;  fourteen  or  fifteen 
cottages  have  In-en  built  from  special  designs  by  the  architect, 
and  other  residences  of  a  more  pretentious  character.  The  cost 
of  Wie  lay-out  of  the  park  was  less  than  »3,00O.  The  workmen 
do  not  need  to  go  to  Winnipeg  to  feel  that  they  are  In 
civilization. 

The  power  situation  on  the  Winnipeg  river  Is  that  we  have 
many  con>plete  surveys  all  along  the  river.  The  territory  Is 
similar  to  the  territory  on  the  Ottawa  river.  We  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  if  the  Increase  in  the  use  of  power  from 
that  river  is  proje<^ted  into  the  future,  it  Is  only  a  matter  of 
twenty-five  or  twenty-nix  yeai-s  when  practically  all  the  ca^pacity 
of  the  river  will  l)e  devel<>i)ed.  We  are  insisting  in  all  future 
deveJoi)nient  that  the  lay-out  must  he  treated  on  town  plannlnt; 
lines;  that  all  of  the  work  must  be  submitted  to  an  architect, 
and  If  this  is  done  consistently,  the  result  will  be  that  in  twenty- 
live  or  twenty-six  yeans  there  will  be  a  continuous  park  along 
that  river  eontrparajble  to  the  regional  project  of  the  Niagara 
river. 

I  was  interested  In  what  Mr.  Adams  said  about  propa«a.nda. 
I  think  there  is  propaganda  and  improij)aganda,  to  use  a  moving 
picture  term.  It  seems  to  me  we  must  indirectly  educate  the 
public  to  feel  that  town  planners  must  be  employed,  and  try  to 
make  the  public  understand  the  situation.  On  the  Winnipeg 
river,  for  example,  when  It  was  suggested  ten  years  ago  that  a 
town  planner  or  architect  should  be  employed  we  were  almost 
laughed  out  of  court.  But  the  fact  that  one  company  in  Van- 
couver did  employ  a  town  planner  was  ajppreciated  by  those  who 
knew  about  It.  If  you  ask  the  average  engineer  whether  a  town 
planner  should  be  consulted,  he  would  sav  no.  If  the  engineer 
says  that,  what  can  we  expect   from  the  public? 

MR.  GII.,L,MORF-  There  are  seven  million  people  In  Canada, 
and  most  of  them  know  nothing  aliout  to'wn  planning.  I  ttiink 
that  collective  propaganda  is  very  much  nee<le<l  -good,  hot  pro- 
paganda. The  big  mill  men  and  lantllords  don't  care  anything 
al>out  it.  To  my  mind,  proi)aganda  is  the  whole  question.  If 
local  branches  are  to  be  organized,  there  immt  be  a  constitution 
wherelby  they  can  have  a  regular  representation  upon  the  central 
committee.  I  fihould  also  like  to  ask  wliy  artists  are  not  in- 
cluded.    Why  should  a   Royal  .\cademy  man   not  have  a  place? 

MR.  MILLSON:  In  working  on  the  Renfrew  proposition  for 
a  civic  centre,  it  came  to  my  mind  several  times  that  the 
awakening  interest  In  town  planning  Is  a  very  fine  thing  for  all 
of  us.  If  town  planning  means  that  different  constructive  pro- 
fessions are  to  be  able  to  come  together  to  exchange  viewjioints, 
it  is  going  to  be  a  very  good  thing  for  us.  We  must  not  forget 
the  need  of  education.  I  think  the  question  of  local  branches 
is  very  important.  The  central  organization  cannot  do  all  the 
educational  work. 

MR.  CAUCHON:  There  is  no  doubt  of  the  need  for  general 
education  among  the  peoi>lc  on  the  subject  of  town  planning. 
Since  1909  we  have  been  pounding  away  at  the  subject.  Here 
in  Ottawa  the  only  way  wus  by  propaganda.  At  Hamilton  and 
London  I  was  requested  to  take  the  public  into  my  confidence 
and  prepare  them  for  the  schemes.  I  gave  nxany  lectures  and 
talked  a  great  deal.  The  report  was  presented.  The  public 
were  better  able  to  Judge.  The  result  was  that  the  corporations 
and  even  the  town  council  passed  the  scheme  unanimoii.sly.  At 
London  the  s«n>e  request  was  made  to  educate  the  public.  You 
are  in  a  dual  position:  you  must  do  the  work  and  educate  the 
public. 

MR.  SEYMOUR:  Some  of  the  previous  speakers  have  re- 
ferred to  the  matter  of  propaganda.  I  do  not  see  any  reason 
why  the  subject  matter  of  succeeding  meetings  and  legitimate 
propaganda  cannot  go  band  in  hand.  What  could  be  better  than 
a  talk  on  civic  centres  by  Mr.  Millson.  who  has  successfully 
planned  a  civic  centre  for  Renfrew;  what  better  propaganda 
could  we  have  for  a  civic  centre? 

Then,  too.  a  pa.per  bv  Mr.  Cauchon  on  the  relation  of  the 
steam  railway  to  town  planniner.  with  Hamilton  and  Ijond'^n  for 
example,  and  Mr.  Challies  could  tell  us  at  one  of  our  meetings 
about  water  power  development,  with  comprehensive  olannine 
of  the  whole  project  and  architectural  treatment  of  the  power 
buildings.  I  believe  that  tihese  concrete  examnles  would  be  much 
better  material  for  propaganda  than  anvthine  that  couH  be 
given  of  an  abstract  nature.  T  should  like  to  t'^ke  the  owr>or- 
tnnity  to  congratulate  Mr.  Challies  on  the  stani  he  has  talc^n 
with  regard  to  po^ver  devo^o-nment  under  the  supervision  of  the 
T^oniinion  Oovernment.  While  Mr.  Challies  is  a  mem*ier  of  the 
Fn'^irieerine  Institute  of  Canada,  he  h«s  also  the  ad\'qnt«*re  of 
architectural  trainin-  which  is  nrnbaMv  the  reaison  fnr  his  in- 
terert  in  proper  planning  and  aivhitectural  treatment  of  power 
development. 

'The  thinff  that  impressed  me  most  in  the  Niagara  frontier 
regional  area  was  the  apparent  lack  of  planning  in  connection 
with  the  Hvdro-K'e<"tric  Commission  power  development.  A 
$25  OOO.nfvO  scheme  is  beine  carried  out  with  practic^llv  no  recard 
to  its  effect  on  the  iinime'^late  loca'ity.  Niae-ara  Fal's.  Ontario, 
is  beine  rna^e  an  island  bv  the  elp^t  and  one-half  miles  of  open 
c'lt  This  wide  open  gash  will  in  some  places  ha^'e  a  dentn 
from  the  gro"nd  vMrf^n^  to  the  level  of  the  water  in  the  channel 
of  100  fpet.  T  ii"''er*'t.^n'^  that  "lorp  than  on**  *ingin*'e'*  of  inter- 
Pfltiona'  re<nute  has  cialn^ed  that  a  tunnel  would  have  b^en  more 
economical   and   as   suitable   from  an    englneerimi  standnoint   as 

a"     '^■r.on     onf 

But  the  point  I  wish  to  make  is  not  wlie'tlher  a  tunnel  in  this 
case  would  be  b<'tfer  than  an  onen  cut.  hut  that  in  deciding 
w<hich  .should  have  boen  used,  all  factors,  not  merelv  the  strict'v 
ene-'neering  one.  should  havf*  been  considered.  iu<&t  as  Mr. 
Challies  is  doing  in  connection  with  the  Dominion  power 
development. 

Dr.  Otto  Klots  recalled,  to  the  amusement  of  his  audience, 
the  story  of  Lord  Kelvin,  wtio,  on  a  visit  to  the  Falls  in  1S97.  in 
connection  with  the  meetings  of  the  British  Association  for  the 
.Advancement  of  Science,  said  that  he  honed  to  see  the  time 
when  all  the  waters  of  Niagara  Pa'ls  would  be  used  for  i>oweir 
and  not  a  drop  would  go  over  the  falls  to  waste. 

Dr.  Deville  felt  that  some  form  of  proioaganda.  or,  at  least, 
education  for  the  public,  was  necessary.  He  gave  as  an  example 
the  case  of  a  land  subdivision  in  Ottawa,  where  he  had  been 
approached  to  have  the  necessary  plan  made.  He  negotiated 
with  an  Ontario  land  surveyor,  and  found  out  what  it  would 
cost  to  have  the  proper  sur\'ey  made  and  plans  registered.  The 
parties  for  whom  he  obtained  the  Information  seemed  to  be 
quite  amazed  and  indignant  at  the  price  charged,  and  seemed 
to  wonder  why  some  of  the  doctor's  assistants  could  not  do  tihis 
in  their  spare  time  in  the  office. 
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Mr.  Alfred  Buckley  said  he  was  conscious  of  a  kind  of  dis- 
tress by  any  disparagement  of  what  had  been  called  propaganda. 
He  had  spent  some  years  at  Letchworth,  and  had  been  greatly 
impressed  bv  the  sociological  significance  of  the  town  planning 
movement.  In  Canada  it  had  seemed  to  him  that  something 
more  intensive  was  needed  even  than  what  was  implied  in  the 
word  education.  He  was  disposed  to  use  the  word  evangelism. 
As  a  mere  question  of  policy,  it  was  notorious  that  men's  irrinds 
were  often  reached  through  their  emotions,  and  psychology  and 
sociologj-  wei-e  saiences  as  well  as  town  planning.  Mr.  Cauchon 
had  argue<l  that  the  basis  of  the  movement  was  ethical,  and  the 
speaker  agreed.  He  would  risk  a  paradox  by  suggesting  that 
the  greatest  of  all  forces  was  inertia.  He  was  not  blind  to  the 
need  for  professional  organization  and  the  correlation  and  co- 
operation of  the  different  sciences  involved,  which  were  the 
machinery  and  executive  of  the  movement,  but  a  convinced 
people  was  necessary  for  progress,  and  there  was  an  enormous 
amount  of  work  to  be  done  in  Canada  in  this  direction. 

The  chairman,  in  replying  to  the  discussiion.  said  he  did  not 
nbiect  to  propaganda  of  the  right  kind.  Education  of  the  public 
bv  means  of  oractical  demonstrations  of  town  planning  was  not 
only  leeitimate.  but  was  the  most  effective  means  of  carrying 
on  propaganda. 


Good  Architecture  as  a  Profitable 
Investment  for  the  Owner 

Discussing  good  architecture  as  a  commer- 
cial asset,  a  contributor  to  The  Improvement 
Bulletin  states : 

There  still  remain  in  this  world  persons  who 
believe  that  architecture  is  a  purely  ornamental 
profession— that  the  man  who  retains  the  ser- 
vice of  an  architect  to  plan  and  superintend  the 
construction  of  a  buildina:  does  so  because  he 
wants  a  few  additional  artistic  effects,  for  which 
he  is  able  and  willins?  to  pay. 

The  increased  cost  of  building  materials  has 
been  a  pronounced  factor  in  edueatina:  the  pub- 
lic rea-ardina:  the  true  field  of  usefulness  which 
the  architect  occupies.  A  score  of  years  ago  a 
few  thousand  dollars  sufficed  to  build  a  large 
box-like  structure,  with  a  great  deal  of  room, 
but  with  no  architectural  merit.  Architecture 
nlayed  very  little  part  in  the  vast  majority  of 
buildina-s  built  a  score  of  years  ago.  But  when 
costs  multiplied,  owners  naturally  devoted  more 
thouo-ht  to  the  underlyins-  reciuirements  of  good 
buildins:  construction.  The  architect  is  on  a 
very  much  higher  plane  than  he  was  a  score  of 
years  ago,  and  the  public  is  beginning  to  have 
a  erowing  conception  of  the  important  role  the 
architect  should  play  in  the  develo])ment  of  the 
country. 

It  does  not  require  any  considerable  know- 
ledge of  architecture  to  appreciate  the  superior 
appearance  presented  by  any  community  in 
which  the  services  of  an  architect  are  utilized 
in  the  construction  of  new  buildings. 

There  are  still  a  good  many  small  communi- 
ties in  the  country  in  which  the  carpenter  and 
the  mason  are  consailted  rather  than  the  archi- 
tect Avhen  a  new  building  is  to  be  constructed. 
The  layman  does  not  stop  to  consider  when  he 
encounters  such  a  community  whether  the  busi- 
ness and  ])ublic  buildings  and  the  residences 
were  planned  by  a  competent  architect.  He 
merely  knows  whether  the  town  is  pleasing  to 
the  eye— whether  it  bears  the  mark  of  distinc- 
tion that  the  prevalence  of  good  architecture 
imparts  to  any  community.  The  first  impres- 
sion that  he  gathers  from  his  initial  visit  to  a 


town  is  generally  the  lasting  impression,  and 
more  than  nine  times  out  of  ten  it  is  correct. 

For  it  is  usually  true  (probably  invariably 
true  would  be  a  safe  statement)  that  a  town  in 
which  the  representative  citizens  appreciate 
good  architecture  is  a  better  town  in  which  to 
live  than  a  comnmnity  in  which  scant  heed  is 
paid  to  the  call  of  art.  The  citizens  of  the  town 
in  which  the  architect  is  called  in  to  design  busi- 
ness buildings  and  residences— even  though  the 
buildings  be  of  small  dimensions— have,  as  a 
rule,  a  widei-  intellectual  horizon  than  men  who 
believe  that  architecture  is  merely  useless  orna- 
mentation, and  that  the  carpenter  and  brick- 
layer can  create  a  building  of  harmonious  and 
attractive  design. 

Then,  again,  it  is  true  that  the  citizen  who 
wants  an  architect  to  design  his  building  is 
generally  a  shrewd  and  long-headed  individual 
as  compared  with  the  man  who  believes  in 
paring  down  expenses  by  eliminating  the  archi- 
tect's fee.  The  architect  who  is  master  of  his 
profession  must  not  only  plan  a  building  of 
harmonious  design,  and  attractive  appearance, 
but  he  must  keep  constantly  in  mind  the  matter 
of  practical  every-day  utility.  There  must  be 
no  waste  corners  in  the  completed  building,  the 
interior  must  meet  modern  requirements  of 
lia-ht  and  ventilation,  the  heatinsj-  plant  must  be 
adeouate.  and  yet  there  must  be  no  waste  of 
material  used  either  in  construction  or  fuel. 
The  buildiup-  must  be  planned  with  close  atten- 
tion to  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  intended,  in 
order  that  the  interior  ari-angement  may  be 
completed  to  the  end  that  the  owner,  instead  of 
findinsr  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  months  or  a  few 
vcars  that  tliere  are  manv  features  of  the  build- 
in  <?  with  which  he  is  not  satisfied,  will  have  an 
increasing  satisfaction  in  the  ownership  of  the 
building. 

Good  architecture  increases  the  value  of  a 
bnildinsr.  That  is  a  point  that  the  astute  owner 
alwavs  keeps  in  mind.  Five  thousand  dollars' 
worth  of  material  built  into  a  finished  structure 
of  architectural  excellence  has  a  higher  market 
value  than  an  equal  or  greater  amount  of  ma- 
terial used  in  the  construction  of  a  building  that 
is  not  pleasing  to  the  discriminating  eye,  and  is 
not  arranged  with  a  view  to  ]>ractical  re()uire- 
ments. 


Toronto  is  shortly  to  liave  a  theatre  booking 
attractions  on  the  Pantages  circuit.  Shares  are 
now  being  disposed  bv  a  local  syndicate  and 
oj)eration8  on  the  new  playhouse,  which  Avill 
seat  3,500,  are  shortly  to  be  startcnl.  it 
will  be  located  on  Yonge  Street,  .just  north  of 
Shuter.  There  is  also  a  possibility,  owing  to 
the  Pantages  coming  into  the  eastern  field,  that 
vaudeville  houses  will  be  established  at  other 
points. 
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WINNING  DESIGNS,  TORONTO  SCHOOL.  COMPETITION. 
D.   R.   FRANKLIN,  ARCHITECT. 

(Plans  not  available.) 
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COMPETITIVE   DESIQiNS,  JOHN    ROSS    ROBERTSON    SCHOOL,  TORONTO,  ONT. 

ELLIS   &      EU.IS,  ARCHITECTS. 


Toronto     School    Competition 


IN  presonting  several  of  the  twenty-one 
Hchemes  submitted  in  the  recent  Toronto 
School  Competition,  it  is  a  matter  of  reg'ret  that 
space  does  not  permit  of  publishing  the  work 
of  all  the  contestants.  Moreover,  it  is  rather 
au  unfortunate  circumstance  that  Consfruction 
is  not  able  to  show  the  plans  of  tlie  two  win- 
ning designs.  This  latter  omission  we  can  as- 
sure our  readers  is  not  due  to  any  fault  of  our 
own,  but  ratlier  to  the  fact  that  the  successful 
architect  objected  to  the  use  of  his  plans  for 
publication.  However,  with  the  persj^ective  of 
the  two  schemes  selected,  and  the  other  com- 
petitive designs  illustrated,  it  is  at  least  pos- 
sible in  a  general  way  to  observe  the  degree  to 
which  the  terms  of  the  competition  have  been 
understood  and  inteipreted. 

Both  of  the  winning  designs  represent  the 
work  of  Mr.  D.  R.  Franklin,  and  provide  for  the 
erection  of  two  modern  buildings,  viz.,  the  John 
Ross  Robertson  School  and  the  New  Glenholme 
Avenue  School.  The  former  is  designed  in  the 
Colonial  style  while  the  latter  will  be  of  an  Ital- 
ian Renaissance  character.  Although  varying 
to  this  extent  as  to  exterior  treatment,  the  two 
structures,  it  is  understood,  will  be  identical  in 
plan.  Each  school  will  provide  eight  class 
rooms,  a  kindergarten,  a  manual  training  and 
domestic  science  room,  a  principal's  office  and 
supply  room,  a  medical  inspection  room  and 
dental  inspection  room  with  adjoining  waiting 


room,  a  teachers'  rest  room  and  a  teachers' 
lunch  room.  The  kindergarten  and  the  manual 
training  room  are  placed  respectively  at  each 
end  of  the  ground  floor.  These  particulars  as 
to  accommodations  were  gathered  from  a  brief 
description  in  the  press  at  the  time  of  the  award, 
which  we  assume  to  be  reliable.  The  fact  that 
the  top  or  third  storey  provides  for  a  "social 
centre"  or  assembly,  30  x  80  feet  in  size,  can 
hardly  be  regarded  as  other  than  a  distinct 
deviation  from  the  terms  of  the  competition  in 
that  the  conditions  set  forth  expressly  called  for 
a  two-storey  building.  Another  objection  which 
it  is  understood  exists  is  the  fact  that  the  plan 
does  not  provide  for  a  door  direct  from  each 
ground  floor  class  ro(mi  to  the  school  yard  as 
the  terms  specified.  Also  the:; arrangement  be- 
ing the  same  in  both  buildings,  in  one  of  which 
the  lighting  for  the  class  room  will  be  east  and 
west  and  in  the  other  north  and  south,  will  make 
an  essential  difference  in  the  orientation  of  the 
two  schools. 

However,  the  ])urpose  here  is  not  one  of  criti- 
cism, but  rather  to  present  a  comparative  study 
of  the  designs,  together  with  the  essential  fea- 
tures of  the  competition,  which  are  as  follows: 

CONDITIONS  OF  COMPETITION. 

The  drawings  requested  were: 

(a)  Plan  of  each  floor  and  roof. 

(b)  Sufficient   sections   to   clearly   illustrate   the   scheme 
proTioaed.  IncludinR  treatment  of  fthe  principal  rooms. 

<r)   Two   cleVHtlons. 
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(<i)   A    perspective    diawiiig    with    tioiizontal    line    talten 

eight  feet  above  tlie  grrouirf   level, 
(e)  Block  plan  showing  walk^  or  steps  to  each  entrance 
door,    and   also   showing   drivewa.vs    from    gates. 
The  roof  to  be  constructed  so  as  to  eliminate  danger  from 
sliding   snow,    a    pitched    roof    being    preferred    if    consistent 
with   safety.     The    building   to   l>e   two   stories   high   and   to 
have: 

(a)  Heating  plant  and  lavatories  outside  the  building. 

(b)  Basement  ceiling  seven   feet   in   height. 

(c)  A  door  direct  from  each  ground  floor  class-room. 

(d)  Eight  standard  class-rooms  with   cloak   rooms. 

A  kindergarten  room  with  a  separate  room  for  the  games, 
gifts,  etc.,  on  the  ground  floor.  Kindergarten  to  be  arranged 
so  as  to  permit  of  it  being  combined  with  corridor  spaces 
for  assembly  purposes.  I>avatories  to  adjoin  kindergarten 
cloak-room,  with  closets  and  wa«h-basins. 

.\  manual  training  room,  to  include  two  wash  basins  and 
gas  connection  for  glue  heater. 

.A  household  science  room,  to  be  subdivided  by  partitions 
of  liglit  construction,  about  7  ft.  6  in.,  to  provide  spaces 
suitable  for  i>ed-room,  dining-room,  kitchen  and  laundr.v. 
included  in  space  allowed  for  kitchen,  one  side  of  said  room 
to  be  opened  to  the  main  space,  which  will  be  used  for 
■general  instructions,  sewing,  etc.  Kitchen  to  be  provided 
with  two  laundry  tubs  and  one  sink.  Location  for  on  :  coal 
range  to  be  shown 

A  Princiipars  otflce  and  supply  room  on  the  ground  floor, 
and  adjacent  to  the  Principal's  class  room. 

One  njedical  inspection  and  one  dental  inspection  room, 
and  a  waiting  rooni  convenient  to  both,  on  the  ground  floor. 

Teachers'   rest   room  and   library  combined. 

Teachers'  lunch  room. 

FIreprooting. 

The  walls  and  floors  of  the  corridors  and  all  stairs  to  be 
of  fireproof  construction.  Wood  joLst  may  be  used  for  the 
class  rooms,  etc. 

Basement  to  contain  store-room  onl.v. 

It  is  also  provided  that  the  plans  and  specifications  must 
comply  with  the  regulations  of  the  Ontario  Department  of 
Education,  published  in  1915.  the  regulations  of  the  Depart- 
ment as  to  manual  trainine:  and  household  science  published 
in  1916.  and  with  the  l>uilding  by-laws  of  the  City  of  Toronto. 

Total  cost  of  each  building,  according  to  the  conditions, 
not  to  exceed  $100,000. 

The  plans  were  .indeed  by  a  committee  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  and  no  professional  asses- 
sors were  appointed.  .  Descriptions  of  the  other 
schemes  presented  are  as  follows: 
Ellis  &  Ellis'  Scheme. 

The  style  of  architecture  is  Italian  Renais- 
sance. 


The  first  floor  has  a  central  feature  in  tht; 
lai'f^e  kinderji^arten  room  connected  to  the  main 
corridor  by  collapsing  doors,  thereby  jjiving  an 
auditorium  adequate  to  accommodate  the  vari- 
ous meetings  created  by  the  re<|uirements  of  a 
social  centre,  making  the  school  a  ratepayers' 
building,  which  can  be  used  to  advantage  for 
coniTnunity  meetings. 

The  kindergarten  room  is  supplied  with  game 
room,  cloak  room  and  lavatory,  with  a  direct 
outlet  to  the  grounds,  the  latter  being  a  feature 
of  all  class  rooms  on  the  lower  floor. 

On  either  side  of  the  kindergarten  room  are 
the  main  entrances,  one  leading  to  the  princi- 
pal's office,  with  its  waiting  room,  which  con- 
nects directly  with  the  principal's  class  room. 
The  other  main  entrance  leads  to  the  waiting 
rooms  of  the  medical  inspection  and  dental 
rooms ;  each  of  these  departments  has  a  private 
lavatory.  On  this  floor  there  are  four  standard 
class  rooms,  also  boys'  and  girls'  lunch  rooms. 

The  sex  entrances  are  from  either  end  of  the 
main  corridor,  with  vestibules  from  which  the 
stairs  to  basement  are  placed.  The  stairs  to 
second  floor  are  also  located  at  either  end  of  this 
corridor.  Direct  lighting  on  the  side  of  corridor 
provides  and  ensures  a  bright  and  well  venti- 
lated condition.  From  this  corridor  are  also  the 
exits  to  loggias  which  connect  to  the  lavatories 
and  j)laygroHnds. 
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Oil  till'  si'coiid  floor  there  are  four  staiulard 
class  rooms,  manual  trainiiifj;  room  with  the 
necessary  lecture  and  storase  rooms,  household 
science  and  demonstrating  rooms,  teachers'  rest 


which  can  be  utilized  in  future  for  plunge  and 
shower  baths. 

Fan  and  fresh  air  room  are  under  the  main 
building,  and  the  boiler  rooin  under  toilets.  The 


FRONT 
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UANOLEY    &    HUWLAND, 
ARCHITECTS. 


COMPETITIVE    DESIGN,    JOHN    ROSS    ROBERTSON   8C5HOOL,.    TORONTO,    ONT. 

and  lunch  rooms  with  private  lavatory,  rear  fuel  room  is  under  the  school  yard,  located  so 

entrance    to   loggias   connecting   to    children's  that  coal  carts  can  drive  over  it  and  dump  the 

lavatories,  etc.  coal  direct  into  the  fuel  room. 

The    basement    contains    unallotted    spaces  An  ash  hoist  is  located  adjacent  to  the  boiler 
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room  to  facilitate  the  loading  of  ashes  direct 
from  the  boiler  room  floor  to  the  garbage  wag- 
gons. 

Construction.— Thti  basement  and  foundation 
walls  are  of  waterproof  cement  concrete  con- 
struction. The  floor  also  will  be  waterproofed 
80  that  no  dampness  whatever  .will  permeate  the 
walls  or  floor.  The  superstructure  to  be  built 
of  hollow  tile,  both  the  interior  and  exterior  sur- 
face to  be  corrugated  to  receive  the  plaster  and 
stucco. 

The  exterior  stucco  to  be  cement  tsucco  water- 
proofed and  applied  so  as  to  give  a  rough  sur- 
face. When  dry  the  whole  of  the  exterior  to  be 
coated  with  stone-tex  in  a  tint  to  comply  with 
the  architect's  decision.  This  coating  will  be- 
come an  integral  part  of  the  cement  and  will  be 
permanent. 

The  corridors,  lavatory  floors,  to  be  finished 
in  marble  terazzo.  The  fuel  room  cover  to  be 
of  reinforced  cement  concrete.  All  warm  and 
foul  air  ducts  to  be  built  of  solid  masonry,  as 
also  will  the  walls  of  all  rooms.  The  stairs  to  be 
of  steel  with  non-slip  tread. 

Ordinary  class  and  other  room  floors,  fram- 
ing to  be  of  Southern  pine  or  B.C.  fir  joist  con- 
struction. All  ceilings  to  be  lathed  with  metal 
lathing. 

Plastering  to  be  three  coat  work  and  finished 
with  hydrated  lime  to  a  smooth  gloss.  Dados 
to  be  of  Keene's  cement  applied  so  as  to  permit 
of  being  washed. 

All  blackboards  to  be  of  rock  slate  both  at 
teachers'  end  of  class  room  and  on  the  blank 
walls  of  ditto. 

Trim  to  be  of  southern  long  leaf  pine  "finish- 
ed natural."  Dust  ledges  to  be  eliminated  as 
far  as  possible.  Doors  to  be  of  the  slab  type 
with  glass  sectio  nto  permit  of  principal's  super- 
vision without  entering  the  class  rooms.  Floor- 
ing will  be  double  with  deadening  felt  between. 
The  wearing  floor  to  be  end  matched  T.  &  G. 
maple. 

The  hardware  trim  throughout  to  be  of  Can- 
adian manufacture,  "bronze."  Panic  bolts  pro- 
vided to  all  exits.  All  class  rooms  to  be  equipped 
with  a  special  lock,  rendering  it  impossible  for 
anyone  to  be  locked  in  the  building. 

Eoofing  to  be  red  tile. 

Provision  will  be  made  to  absolutely  prevent 
snow  sliding. 

Heating  and  Ventilating.—T'he  heating  will 
be  by  the  two-pipe  system,  using  steel  tubular 
boilers  of  the  most  approved  design.  Direct 
radiation  to  positively  ensure  of  a  temperature 
of  70  degrees  when  10  degrees  below  zero  on  the 
outside. 

Radiators  to  be  plain  hospital  type  cast  iron. 
Ventilation  to  be  a  pleneum  or  forced  ventilating 
system.  The  fresh  air  to  be  taken  from  above 
the    roof,    warmed,    washed,    tempered,    and 


humidified  before  it  is  passed  on  into  the  vari- 
ous rooms.  Thirty  cibic  feet  of  this  air  will  be 
delivered  to  each  occupant  of  the  building  per 
minute.  Cloak  rooms  to  be  ventilated  by  sepa- 
rate ducts,  and  lavatories  to  have  a  separate 
system  of  ventilation. 

Design  ok  Geo.  W.  Gouinuock  &  0.  W.  King,  Associated 

The  design  is  for  a  two-storey  building  with- 
out basement,  the  cellar  only  being  used  by 
janitor  and  for  heating  and  ventilating  pipes, 
electric  vacuum  system,  dust  receivers,  storage 
and  chairs,  etc. 

There  are  four  street  entrances,  and  two  to 
playgrounds  and  lavatory  building.  On  Glen- 
grove  avenue  there  is  a  centre  entrance  to  vesti- 
bule, waiting  room,  principal's  office  and  medical 
and  dental  inspection  rooms,  with  doors  to 
assembly  for  visitors.  Also  from  Glengrove 
avenue  there  arc  two  other  entrances  through 
vestibules  and  short  staircase  hall  to  doors  of 
assembly  for  boys  and  girls,  respectively. 

The  assembly,  which  37  ft.  x  75  ft.,  would  seat 
over  400  and  provide  space  for  platform  and 
aisles  besides,  and  can  be  used  as  such,  or  as  a 
play  room,  general  assembly  or  -extra  class 
room,  as  direct  light  is  obtained  all  along  east 
side.  There  would  be  large  windows  over  each 
playground  door  in  addition  to  what  is  shown. 

The  kindergarten  has  been  placed  at  west  side 
w^th  folding  doors  between  it  and  assembly. 
The  position  of  this  room  has  been  chosen  for 
two  reasons:  first,  to  give  abundant  light  for 
the  assembly;  and  secondly,  so  that  the  games 
room,  cloak  room  and  lavatories  adjoin  with 
separate  entrance  to  kindergarten  playground 
and  side  road  direct,  without  the  elder  pupils 
crossing  or  coming  in  contact  with  the  infants. 

This  arrangement,  together  with  the  large 
assembly,  short  staircase  and  entrance  corri- 
dors, is  the  principal  feature  of  the  design,  there 
being  no  waste  space. 

The  manual  training  room  is  isolated — the 
entrance  is  from  boys'  vestibule  to  playground. 
The  south  division  wall  contains  the  flues,  and 
is  a  double  wall.  There  is  no  cellar  underneath, 
so  that  no  noise  would  reach  the  clas  srooms. 

There  are  eight  standard  class  rooms,  three 
on  the  ground  floor  with  direct  exits,  and  five  on 
first  floor,  on  which  is  placed  the  household 
science  room,  library,  teachers'  rest  and  teach- 
ers' lunch  rooms.  The  corridors  on  this  floor 
are  well  lighted  and  ample,  but  without  any 
waste  space. 

On  the  east  side  of  the  assembly  on  the  lower 
floor,  are  the  boys'  and  girls'  exit  to  play- 
grounds which  are  reached  through  the  vesti- 
bule and  along  a  short  covered  way.  These  cov- 
ered wa\is,  although  quite  open  to  the  outside 
air,  also  provide  access  protected  from  rain  to 
the  separate  lavatory  building,  the  entrances  to 
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which  are  thus  shielded  and  made  as  private  as 
possible,  and  also  without  being  inconvenient 
for  pupils  coming  from  playground.  Externally 
the  lavatory  building  would  appear  a  part  of 
the  school,  so  with  these  features  embodied  as 
planned  no  objection  can  be  raised  to  the  iso- 
lated lavatory  building. 

In  this  plan  the  service  yard  forms  an  open 
court  where  separate  stairs  are  provided  to 
reach  the  heating  plant  placed  under  same,  and 
which  consists  of  office,  boiler,  coal  and  fan 
rooms.  Removal  of  ashes  is  provided  for  by 
hoist  on  north  side  of  boilers.  Skylights  give 
ample  light  to  all  parts  except  fan  room,  which 
is  tightly  closed  by  double  doors  and  lobby. 

Construction.— Brick  walls  in  cement  mor- 
tar. Xatural  or  artificial  stone  or  terra  cotta 
dressings.  Selected  face  brick.  Tile  backing 
and  partitions  except  for  walls  of  the  two  east 
class  rooms  over  assembly  which  would  be 
double  of  metal  and  plaster. 

Glazed  brick  dado  five  feet  high  with  coved 
base*  to  ground  floor  halls  and  up  staircases, 
assembly  and  manual  rooms.  Walls  above 
plaster. 

Floors  and  ceilings  of  halls  to  be  fireproof. 
Class  rooms  to  have  wood  joists. 

Finished  floors— cellar,  concrete  with  damp 
course  throughout.  Ground  floor  vestibule  and 
staircase  hall,  infants'  lavatory— quarry  tiles. 
Lavatory  building— asphallt.  Class  rooms— 
wood  finished  with  battleship  linoleum.  Assem- 
bly and  manual  training  room — wood  block  floor, 
end  grain,  oil  finish.  Principal 's  office,  waiting, 
medical  and  dental  rooms— five-eights  inch  oak 
filled  and  waxed. 

Stairs  to  be  concrete  with  non-slipable  treads 
and  wood  hand  rail  secured  to  glazed  brick 
guard  walls.  Walls  above  brick  dado  to  be  of 
plaster.  All  suspended  ceilings  and  those  under 
wood  joists,  metal  lath  and  plaster. 

Trim— pine  where  required,  but  omitted  as 
far  as  possible.  Coved  dust  piece  tongued  to 
base.  Oak  trim,  doors,  etc.,  for  administration 
offices. 

Plaster  walls  and  ceilings  tinted.  Those  of 
assembly,  offices  and  class  rooms,  stencilled 
border  as  frieze. 

Heat  would  be  provided  by  two  steam  boilers ; 
one  used  for  ordinary  weather  and  supple- 
mented by  the  other  for  extreme  cold  weather. 
These  would  also  be  made  interchangeable  to 
aUow  for  repairs.  The  circulation  would  be  by 
a  two-pipe  vacuum  system  having  pump.  Mod- 
erately tempered  air  driven  by  fan  would  supply 
all  rooms,  with  exhaust  foul  air  flues  to  roof 
space  where  there  would  be  ducts  from  same 
collected  and  run  to  south-east  tower  where  an 
exhaust  fan  is  placed  discharging  in  the  second- 
ar\'  tower  shown  on  elevation.  Besides  the  heat- 
ed air,  radiators  would  be  placed  under  windows 


of  rooms  and  thermostatically  controlled.  The 
radiators  placed  in  vestibule  halls  or  corridors 
would  be  recessed. 

Langley  &  Rowland's  Plan. 

The  requirements,  beside  corridors,  etc.,  give 
six  main  subdivisions  on  each  of  the  two  floors : 
four  class  rooms,  kindergarten,  and  administra- 
tion group,  on  first  floor. 

The  four  class  rooms  on  this  flooi-,  and  th,-- 
four  above,  are  laid  out  in  the  standard  manner, 
as  to  lighting,  heating  and  ventilation,  cloak 
rooms,  cabinets,  umbrella  racks,  blackboards, 
etc.;  and  the  demand  for  direct  doors  to  yard 
has  been  met  in  a  practical  way,  with  the  neces- 
sary vestibule  protection,  without  adding  un- 
necessarily to  the  number  of  external  doors,  and 
in  such  a  way  that  the  two  rear  exits  are  left 
entirely  for  the  pupils  on  the  second  floor  in  case 
of  emergency. 

The  basement,  as  desired,  contains  nothing  in 
the  way  of  facilities ;  but  it  is  suggested  to  make 
use  of  the  north-west  room  as  coal  storage,  com- 
municating with  the  boiler  room  by  means  of  a 
concrete  chute. 

The  fan  room,  fresh  air  intake,  boiler  room, 
smoke  stack,  and  ash-hoist  are  all  grouped  in 
the  rear.  This  arrangement  should  result  in 
elimination  of  disturbance  from  the  plenum  fan 
in  the  school  building. 

Since  the  seven-foot  basement  is  not  to  be 
made  use  of  in  a  general  way,  it  may  not  be 
objectionable  to  run  the  trunk  lines  of  fresh  air 
ducts  above  the  floor;  it  is  suggested,  however, 
that  they  might  be  of  concrete,  below  the  floor. 

The  roofs  of  fan  and  boiler  rooms  are  just 
below  the  ground  floor  window  sills,  this  eleva- 
tion above  the  pavement  giving  good  light  and 
air. 

The  Kindergarten  is  made  the  central  feature 
of  the  group  with  broad  bay  to  the  south,  the 
direct  external  entrances  answering  as  stage  ap- 
proaches and  exits  for  assemblies.  And  when 
thrown  widely  open  by  means  of  the  collapsible 
doors,  the  Administration  hall,  with  its  colon- 
nade, and  "aisle"  beyond,  are  added  to  the 
range  of  view  and  sound,  and  an  uimsually  spa- 
cious auditorium  is  thus  created. 

The  cloak  rooms,  lavatories,  store  room  for 
"games  and  gifts,"  and  store  room  for  supplies 
opposite  the  principal's  room,  group  around  the 
Kindergarten  without  loss  of  space.  If  it  were 
considered  essential  that  the  games  and  gifts 
room  should  be  at  the  outside  wall,  it  could  take 
the  place  of  the  lavatory  and  cloak  room  on 
west  side,  they  being  arranged  with  the  other 
lavatory  and  cloak  i*oom  on  the  east  side. 

The  Administration  group  of  rooms  fit  in 
well  beyond  the  Colonnade,  and  form  a  complete 
suite  of  j)rivate  rooms,  intercommunicating,  as 
might  be  found  desirable  on  occasion. 
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III  addition  to  the  four  standard  class  rooms 
on  tho  second  floor,  there  are  the  Household 
Science  room  over  the  Kindergarten,  with  its 
typical  room  alcoves,  and  the  Manual  Training 
room  to  the  north,  with  its  accessories;  also 
launch  room.  Rest  room  and  Lihrary,  and  Teach- 
ers' lavatory  and  Cloak  room. 

The  exhaust  fans  are  placed  in  roof-space 
over  the  Manual  Training  room,  where  they 
would  not  disturb  the  work  below. 

The  proposal  as  to  external  nuiterials  is  grey- 
white  stone  (say  Indiana  or  Ohio)  and  best  qual- 
ity of  dark  red  stock  brick,  laid  in  a  broad  white 
joint— a  bold  stone  base  to  the  height  of  ground 
floor  sills,  and  above  this  the  brickwork  to  the 
frieze  of  cornice,  where  the  stone  occurs  again. 
The  two  entrances  are  enriched  with  a  simple 
but  ecective  stone  ti'eatment,  and  lintels  and  a 
few  other  touches  of  stone  complete  the  scheme. 

The  "pitch"  roof  is  of  slate,  the  small  cen- 
tral portion  being  flat,  with  a  balustrade  and 
ventilation  cupola  as  indicated.  The  cupola 
seems  the  logical  and  sightly  way  to  dispose  of 
the  foul  air  discharge  for  a  pitch  roof  scheme, 
especially  in  case  of  concentration,  and  exhaust 
fans. 

The  question  of  cluster  or  sej)arate  windows 
and  wood  or  metal  fi-ames  and  sash  were  con- 
sidered. 

Separate  windows  are  indicated  and  perfectly 
good  lighting  results  are  obtained,  and  a  much 
better  "scale"  is  kept  in  the  design,  the  cluster 
windows  tendiiig  to  a  loss  in  solidity  in  appear- 
ance and  a  look  of  thinness  to  the  wall. 

Should  it  be  decided  to  finally  use  a  flat  roof, 
a  parapet  wall  will  render  this  design  suitable 
for  it. 

Heating. — The  combination  system  of  steam 
local  radiation,  with  fan-driven,  steam-heated 
warm  fresh  air  for  class  rooms,  is  proposed. 
There  seems  little  doubt  that  the  two-pipe  steam 
system  with  vacuum  pump  is  ultimately  found 
to  be  the  economic  and  efficient  one  for  schools; 
the  distribution  of  vapor,  with  no  pressure  on, 
ensuring  an  even  heat,  though  a  mild  one, 
throughout  the  building. 

Sloping  glass  plates  standing  on  the  window 
sills  to  deflect  upward  the  incoming  air  from 
open  windows  is  a  useful  device  to  prevent 
draughts  from  annoying  scholars  on  that  side 
of  the  room. 

It  is  found  that  there  is  at  times  a  complete 
ui)set  of  plenum  fan  sui)ply  of  fresh  air  when 
windows  are  open,  which  is  occasionally  neces- 
sary, and  the  remedj'  for  this  is  to  make  the  ex- 
haust positive  as  well  as  the  supply.  An  exhaust 
fan  is  therefore  put  in  the  roof-space  for  this 
purpose  in  the  main  exhaust  duct. 

No  plenum  air  is  discharged  into  any  lava- 
tory or  such  room,  but  all  local  vents  including 
that  from  main  lavatory  vent  chamber,  are 
gathered  into  one  central  pipe  and  discharged 


by  a  separate  exhaust  fan  through  upper  part 
of  cupola.  The  main  lavatory  vent  could  be 
carried  up  in  conjunction  with  the  boiler  stack 
as  far  as  roof-space,  and  in  this  way  receive 
the  heat  impetus,  in  addition  to  the  fan. 

The  comiH'tition  was  of  special  interest  in  that 
it  represented  the  first  consideration  given  to 
architects  in  many  years  as  regards  the  erection 
of  schools  in  Toronto,  and  we  believe  our  read- 
ers will  agree  that  each  of  the  various  schemes 
strikes  an  architectural  note  conspicuously 
about  the  standard  of  the  work  done  by  the 
Board  of  Education's  own  building  department. 


Absorbs  Namesake  Concern 

The  Corrugated  Bar  Company,  Inc.,  of  New 
York,  aninounces  that  it  has  taken  over  the  en- 
tire assets  and  liabilities  of  the  Corrugated  Bar 
Company,  a  Missouri  corporation,  and  is  con- 
tinuing the  business  of  the  latter  conqjany,  which 
is  in  process  of  dissolution. 

This  means  the  retirement  by  purchase  of  the 
Garrison  interests,  which  held  the  majority  of 
the  stock  of  the  Missouri  corjjoration  from  its 
inception,  in  ISDl,  until  the  recent  reorganiza- 
tion. The  control  now  passes  to  A.  L.  Johnson, 
who  has  been  connected  with  the  company  since 
July,  1895,  Mr.  A.  E.  Lindau  being  general  man- 
ager of  sales.  The  company  is  well  known  in 
the  Canadian  field,  having  maintained  an  office 
here  for  several  years,  and  is  at  present  repre- 
sented by  Mr.  Frederick  Reed,  formerly  Editor 
of  "Construction,"  who  is  well  known  to  the 
building  fraternity. 


A  Novelty  in  Doors 

One  of  the  exhibits  at  the  Model  Homes  Ex- 
hibition now  being  held  at  London  is  a  door  of 
novel  construction,  which  has  been  patented  in 
Great  Britain  under  the  name  of  "The  Receiva- 
dor. "  The  door  is  a  double  one,  and  is  con- 
structed with  compartments  into  which  trades- 
men may  insert  parcels  without  disturbing  the 
occupier  of  the  premises.  Inside  the  house  an- 
other door  gives  access  to  the  compartments,  and 
the  mechanical  feature  of  the  contrivance  is  an 
alternating  interlock,  which  makes  it  mechan- 
ically impossible  for  both  the  outer  and  the  inner 
door  to  be  open  or  unlocked  at  one  and  the  same 
time. 

When  the  tradesman,  after  inserting  his  pack- 
age, closes  the  outer  door  of  the  compartment 
and  turns  the  knob,  this  action  automatically 
locks  the  outer  door  and  unlocks  the  inner  door. 
When  the  occupier  removes  the  jjackage  and 
closes  the  inner  door,  the  latter  in  the  same 
manner  is  locked  and  the  outer  door  unlocked. 
The  doors  and  locks  are  being  manufactured  in 
Nottingham,  and  the  inventor  claims  that  his 
idea  completely  revolutionizes  shop-to-home  de- 
li verv  service. 
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R.  A.  I.  C.  Meeting  and  Exhibition 

The  war  to  a  great  extent  disorganized  the 
annual  display  of  architectural  drawing  at  the 
Canadian  National  Exhibition,  and  it  is  not 
likely  that  this  year  will  witness  anything  of  a 
representative  character  showing  the  work  of 
architects.  However,  it  is  proposed  to  hold  a 
Ituhlic  exhibition  of  architectural  drawings  in 
connection  with  the  next  assembly  of  the 
R.A.l.C.  which  will  meet  conjointly  with  the 
Ontario  Association  of  Architects  some  time  in 
October,  probably  the  last  three  days  of  the 
first  week  in  that  month.  The  exhibition  wnll 
be  held  for  a  pei-iod  of  two  weeks  either  at  the 
Toronto  Art  Museum  or  in  the  Public  Library 
providing  satisfactory  arrangements  can  be 
made.  It  is  also  the  intention  to  devote  a  day 
during  the  meeting  to  public  lectures  on  archi- 
tecture. Final  details  of  the  programme  are 
now  being  worked  out,  and  a  more  definite  an- 
nouncement will  shortly  be  issued  both  as  to  the 


lectures  to  be  given  and  the  subjects  to  be  dis- 
cussed at  the  convention.  The  Institute  is  cer- 
tainly to  be  congratulated  in  extending  the  scope 
of  its  usefulness.  An  exhibit  such  as  is  contem- 
plated should  prove  an  inestimable  feature  in 
connection  with  the  assembly,  while  public  lec- 
tures on  architecture  are  not  only  to  be  desired, 
but  are  something  which  should  be  of  more 
regular  and  frequent  occurrence.  If  such  was 
the  case,  a  better  and  more  s>Tnpathetic  under- 
standing would  exisit  on  the  part  of  the  public  as 
regards  the  profession  and  what  constitutes 
good  design. 


Peace  Greetings  from   R.  1.  B.  A. 

The  celebration  of  Peace  was  made  the  occa- 
sion of  an  exchange  of  greetings  and  felicita- 
tions between  the  architects  of  Canada  and 
Great  Britain.  A  message  received  by  Mr.  F.  S 
Baker,  Honorary  Secretary  for  Canada  of  the 
Royal  Insititute  of  British  Architects,  read  as 
follows : 

"Kindly  communicate  warmest  greetings 
Canadian  Architects,  from  R.I.B.A.  Congratu- 
lations, victorious  peace. 

"J.  W.  Simpson,  President." 

To  this  President  Wickson  of  the  Royal  Ar- 
chitectural Institute  of  Canada  immediately 
cabled  an  equally  appropriate  reply. 

The  architectural  fraternity  has  indeed  dis- 
tinguished itself  in  many  ways,  but  in  no  respect 
has  it  done  greater  service  than  in  the  splendid 
support  which  it  gave  to  the  Empire  in  the  try- 
ing period  which  has  just  closed.  Therefore  the 
messages  were  of  special  sigriificance  and  give  a 
striking  instance  of  the  wann  feeling  of  confra- 
ternity which  exists  between  the  professional 
members  of  both  countries. 


Park  Land  and  Housing 

An  application  for  an  order  to  restrain  the 
Toronto  Housing  Commissioners  from  building 
on  the  Webb  property  in  West  Toronto  has  been 
ma,de  before  Mr.  Justice  Kelly  at  Osgoode  Hall. 
The  complaint  cites  a  resolution  of  the  City 
Council,  dated  July  4th,  favoring  the  transfer- 
ring of  the  property  from  the  Housing  Commis- 
sion to  the  Parks  Department  for  park  pur- 
l)oses,  and  the  expropriation  of  said  lands  if 
necessary. 

Ill  view  of  the  imperative  need  of  houses,  it 
seems  somewhat  unfortunate  to  have  this  im- 
portant work  interfered  with  or  delayed.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  doubtful  as  to  whether 
X>roperty  available  for  park  purposes  should  be 
acquired  for  housing  if  other  properties  can  be 
secured.  The  whole  thing  seems  to  point  to  the 
need  of  some  central  body  such  as  a  town  plan 
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niuj?  board  having  jurisdiction  over  the  general 
devciopuient  of  a  coinnuiiiity,  to  pass  on  the 
(liMistion  of  sites. 

Mr.  Justice  Kelly  recognizes  that  the  case 
is  one  that  requires  careful  consideration, 
and  will  listen  to  further  arguments  on 
July  l24th  before  giving  his  decision.  A  motion 
to  (juash  tiie  by-law  giving  the  Housing  Commis- 
sion its  present  authority  will  be  heard  at  the 
same  time;  but  it  is  doubtful  if  the  motion  will 
be  granted  in  view  of  the  urgent  demand  for 
dwellings,  and  the  strong  support  which  the 
Commissioners  have  from  various  quarters. 


In   New  Offices 

Hugh  G.  Jones,  architect,  1  Belmont  Street, 
announces  the  removal  of  his  offices  for  general 
practice  to  Rooms  4()!)-410  Drummond  Build- 
ing, corner  St.  Catherine  and  Peel  Streets, 
Montreal.  Telephone  as  at  present,  Uptown 
2871.  Hours  for  Toronto  Union  Station  busi- 
ness will  be  9  to  11  a.m.,  or  by  appointment,  at 
the  Toronto  Terminal  Architects'  Office,  1  Bel- 
mont Street,  as  heretofore. 


Resumes  Professional  Practice 

Mr.  Gordon  M.  West  has  returned  from  over- 
seas and  has  resumed  professional  practice  with 
the  firm  of  Molesworth,  West  &  Secord,  Archi- 
tects, 1405  Royal  Bank  Building,  Toronto. 


Art  Developed  as  Needed 

Cabinet  making,  as  all  arts,  began  with  the 
human  needs  of  people.  War  and  the  necessitj' 
for  hastily  moving  from  place  to  place  during 
the  semi-civilized  periods  gave  place  to  the  mak- 
ing of  homes  and  the  eif-ort  to  furnish  them 
comfortably  — one  of  the  strongest  impulses  in 
nature  and  the  surest  sign  of  civilizaltion. 

The  old  chests  in  which  they  kept  their  be- 
longings were  at  last  allowed  to  remain  station- 
ary and  were  used  as  seats.  The  name  of  these 
chests  in  England  was  "cabins,"  and  the  maker 
of  them  was  called  a  ' '  cabinet  maker. ' '  As  soon 
as  might  be,  the  cabinet  maker  provided  the  old 
chests  with  backs  and  they  became  settees,  while 
others  were  raised  on  legs  and  became  cabinets, 
or,  being  provided  with  doors  and  drawers,  be- 
came cupboards  or  "chests  of  drawers."  Tables 
and  beds  were  also  devised,  together  wdth 
wainscoting  for  entire  walls,  and  people  really 
began  to  live. 

The  workmen  who  made  these  things  were 
capable  of  designing  and  executing  an  entire 
department  with  its  fui-niture.  Great  skill  was 
required,  and  notables  and  royalty  prided  them- 
selves on  having  some  artist-artisan  to  do  their 


bidding.  In  the  establishment  of  these  men  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  skill  were  recognized,  and  the 
system  of  apprenticeship  obtained.  A  yQutli 
entering  one  of  these  studio  workshops,  having 
passed  all  the  grades,  became  a  "master."  To 
attain  this  .degree  was  to  be  worthy  of  the  re- 
spect of  the  world. 


Saskatchewan  Memorial  Architects 

Announced 

The  plans  for  the  i)ro.jected  war  memorial 
which  is  to  be  constructe<l  in  the  city  by  the  Sas- 
katchewan Government  will  be  drawn  by  \obbs 
and  Hyde,  of  Montreal,  who  are  the  successful 
contestants  in  the  comi)etition.  The  assessors 
appointed  to  make  the  award  were  Septinms 
Warwick,  F.  R.  I.  B.  A.,  Montreal,  and  Ramsay 
Traquain,  F.  R.  I.  B.  A.,  Professor  of  Architec- 
ture at  McGill  Universitv. 


Back  Issues  of  Construction  Wanted 

A  subscriber  is  anxious  to  secure  copies  of 
Construction  for  February,  July,  August  and 
October,  1912,  to  complete  his  files.  Any  party 
who  has  copies  of  these  issues  which  they  are 
willing  to  dispose  of  will  kindly  communicate 
with  our  Circulation  Department,  wjio  will 
remit  the  subscription  jirice. 


CONTRACTORSand  SUB-CONTRACTORS 


As  Supplied  by  the  Architects  of  Buildings 
Featured  in  This  Issue. 


TRENTON    (ONT.)    COLLEGIATE    INSTITUTE. 

General   Contractors,   Schultz   Bros. 

Bricks,   Milton   Pressed   Brick   Co. 

Steel   Reinforcing,   Trussed   Concrete   Steel  Co. 

Steel  Sash,   Trussed  Concrete  Steel  Co. 

Plumbing  and  Heating,   Angus  &  Whitflekl. 

Boilers.   Herbert  Detachable  Fire   Box  Boiler. 

Plumbing   Fixtures,    Imperial    Products  Comjpany. 

Teniperature  Control,   Johnson  Temperature   Regulating  Co. 

Painting  and  Glazing,   Fred  Roberta. 

Terrazzo    Floors,    Italian    Mosaic    and    Marble   Co. 

Manble  Work,  Canada  Glass  and  Tile  Co. 

Galvanized   Iron  Work,   W.   E.    Dillon   Co. 

Electric   Wiring,   Harr.v   Alexander. 

NEW  DORMITORY,  APPLEBY  SCHOOL,  OAKVILLE,  ONT. 

Carpentry,  A,   Weller     &Co.,   Limited. 

Electric  Fixtures,  F.  C.  Henderson. 

Electric  Wiring,  Harris  &  Marson. 

Hardware,  Canada  Hardftvare,  Limited. 

Heating,    A.    H.   Read. 

Masonry,  J.  Robert  Page. 

Painting  and  Glazing,  Geo.   Clemence  &  Son. 

Plastering,   R.  C.   Dancy. 

Plumlbing,  A.  H.  Read. 

Sheet  Metal.  W.   F.  Dillon   &  Co.,  Limited. 

COLLEGIATE   INSTITUTE.    BARRIE,   ONT. 

Brick,    Milton   Pressed   Brick  Company, 

Brick,   A.    E.    Stapleton. 

Chairs    and    Desks,    Dougall    Bros..    G.    G.    Smith    &    Company, 

W,   A.   Lowe. 
Electrical  Fixtures,  Frank  Carpenter. 
General   Contractors,    Ball   Planing   Mill  Company. 
Hea;ting,  R.   F.  Wolfenden. 
Painting,   Philip  Love. 
Plumbing,    J.    J.    Neelands. 
Sheet  Metal  W'ork.   P.  J.   Moran. 
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New   Union    Bank    Building,   Ottawa 


r^  OMPARATIVELY  few  large  commercial 
^-^  buildings  were  erected  in  Canada  during 
the  war.  Consequently  the  new  Union  Bank 
Building  represents  an  important  development 
which  denotes  the  growth  and  progress  of 
Ottawa.  The  structure  has  a  frontage  of  139 
feet  on  Sparks  Street  and  100  feet  on  Metcalfe 


basement.  The  main  hall  from  Sparks  Street, 
which  connects  with  the  Metcalfe  Street  en- 
trance, is  equipped  with  four  elevators,  capable 
of  operating  at  a  speed  of  over  four  hundred 
feet  per  minute.  A  cigar,  candy  and  news- 
stand appropriate  to  the  design  is  provided  for 
the  convenience  of  the  occupants.  The  elevators 


IINMON      BANK     Bl'ILDINO,     OTTAWA, 


W.    E.     NOFFKE,    ARCHITECT. 


Street,  and  is  ton  stories  and  basement  in 
height.  The  ground  floor  is  divided  into  bank- 
ing quarters  on  the  corner,  six  stores  and  a 
hotel.  Above  this  are  offices,  averaging  about 
thirty-si.x  to  the  floor.  In  the  basement  is  a 
grill  room  in  connection  with  the  hotel,  a  barber 
sho)>,  public  lavatories,  large  billiard  room, 
storage,  boiler  room,  power  e(juipment  and 
electric  switch  room. 

The  main  entrance  on  the  ground  floor  opens 
into  a  large  vestibnle,  having  a  staircase  to  the 


are  enclosed  in  bronze  doors,  and  the  walls  of 
the  corridor  and  entrance  are  faced  to  the 
height  of  the  ceiling  with  Paonazzo  marble. 

Steel  covered  with  concrete  is  employed  for 
the  framework  of  the  structure,  and  all  floors 
throughout  are  of  concrete,  reinforced  with 
expanded  metal  and  wire  cloth.  The  exterior 
walls  are  of  grey  Stanstead  granite  for  the  two 
lower  stories,  with  Ohio  sandstone  above.  A 
feature  of  the  nuiin  entrance  is  an  elaborately 
carved  lintel  in  one  piece,  weighing  about  eight 
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tons.  The  cornices  are  of  copper,  with  a  heavy 
em'bossed  lion's  head  capping  of¥  each  pier,  and 
having  electric  lights  between  the  panels  for 
illumination  at  night.  The  show  windows  are 
exceptionally  well  fitted  with  curved  glass  and 
are  panelled  on  the  inside  with  inlaid  mahog- 
an)^  Each  store  is  also  provided  with  a  gallery, 
which  not  only  attractively  adds  to  the  scheme, 
but  also  increases  the  amount  of  space  available 
for  the  use  of  the  tenants. 

On  the  upper  floors  every  office  suite  is  pro- 
vided with  a  vault.  Each  floor  has  two  separate 
lavatories  for  men  and  women,  making  four  in 


the  roof,  and  from  there  supplied  to  the  vari- 
ous floors,  an  automatic  water  booster  being 
employed  as  an  auxiliarj-. 

All  floors  are  equipped  with  vacuum  outlets, 
with  discharge  and  motor  for  same  located  in 
the  basement. 

'The  building  is  ventilated  by  two  72-inch 
fans  placed  on  the  roof  and  electrically  driven. 
The  ducts  from  these  are  dropped  down,  with 
registers  at  ceiling  and  floor  levels.  In  the  winter 
time  only  the  floor  registers  are  used,  unless 
the  others  are  required.  The  heating  is  done 
by  a  vapor  system,  having    control  valves  on 


BASCMENT  PLAN,    UNION   BANK    BUH,DINO,   OTTAWA.         W.   E.    NOFFKE.  ARCHITECT. 


all,  tiled  to  the  height  of  seven  feet.  Tiling  or 
terrazzo  is  also  used  for  the  floors  of  the  cor- 
ridors and  in  some  of  the  shops.  The  plumbing 
fixtures  are  of  the  most  approved  type.  The 
basins  are  of  the  non-splash  kind,  and  are 
e(}uipped  with  automatic  taps  to  prevent  against 
waste  of  water.  vVU  plumbing  is  so  arranged 
that  any  section  can  be  cut  ofT  without  inter- 
fering with  the  other  portions,  and  it  can  also 
be  closed  ofT  immediately  at  tlie  tap  in  case  of 
washer  repairs.  The  water  supj)ly  comes  into 
the  building  through  a  three-inch  main  from 
the  street  to  an  autcnnatic  puinjj,  from  wheie 
it  is  j)umped  to  a  ten-thousand-gallon  tank  on 


each  radiator  and  fed  by  two  18-foot  tubular 
boilers  having  a  diameter  of  78  inches. 

The  cost  of  the  structure  complete  was  ap- 
proximately $()00,0()0. 


If  a  decoration  is  not  practical,  if  it  does  not 
present  a  good  reason  for  its  being,  then  it  falls 
far  short  of  its  mark  and  degenerates  into  some- 
thing that  certainly  is  not  decoration.  This  is 
a  condition  of  fact  which  many  furnishing  men 
are  apt  to  forget—and  which  is  made  easy  of 
forgetting  by  the  weird,  meaningless  forms 
occasionally  sj)onsored  by  various  "art  move- 
ments."— Exchange. 
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Proposed  Memorial,  Kew  Gardens,  Toronto 


Tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Dr.  D. 
W.  Young,  whose  life  was  characterized  by 
many  humanitarian  and  benevolent  acts  in  the 
pursuit  of  his  professional  duties,  will  shortly 
assume  the  fonn  of  a  memorial  fountain  to  be 
erected  in  Kew  Gardens,  Toronto,  from  funds 
raised  by  his  many  admirers.  The  design,  which 
was  selected  in  a  recent  competition  held  for 
this  pur])ose,  represents  the  work  of  Maurice 
D.  Klein,  one  of  the  younger  members  of  the 
architectural  profession,  who  is  at  present  in 
his  twenty-fourth  year.  Prior  to  taking  up 
practice,  Mr.  Klein  was  for  several  years  in 
the  office  of  Mr.  C.  S.  Cobb,  during  which  time 
he  was  twice  awarded  first  prize  in  the  stud- 
ents' competition  at  the  Canadian  National 
Exhibition.  He  was  also  awarded  the  fourth- 
year  prize  of  the  Toronto  Technical  School  in 
advanced  architecture  in  li)17.  In  the  Dr. 
Young  memorial  he  has  not  only  produced  a 
design  of  |)leasing  artistic  merit,  but  also  dis- 
plays ability  of  considerable  ])romise. 

The  monument,  which  is  in  the  Italian 
Renaissance  style,  will  rest  on  a  platform  about 


17  feet  square,  with  the  terminals  accentuated 
by  plants.  The  monument  itself  will  be  about 
5  feet  6  inches  square,  rising  to  a  height  of 
approximatelj'  14  feet.  The  drinking  basins  are 
located  three  feet  from  the  edge  of  the  [)lat- 
form,  and  above  same  on  all  sides  are  open 
arches  giving  a  vista  through  the  park.  The 
soffit  of  these  arches  wiHI  be  carved,  five  pateras 
to  each  arcli,  on  a  blue  colored  background,  the 
pateras  being  in  gold.  At  the  centre  of  the 
monument  there  will  be  a  bronze  spray,  whose 
continual  play  will  be  emblematic  of  the  out- 
pouring kindness  of  Dr.  Young's  life.  On  each 
side  of  the  archways  there  are  pilasters  run- 
ning to  the  underside  of  the  architrave.  These 
are  of  the  Corinthian  order  and  fluted,  being 
cariied  by  consols.  Above  the  cornice  is  a  semi- 
circular roof  covered  with  copper.  The  design 
also  provides  for  bronze  medallions  of  the  late 
physician  on  the  north  and  south  elevations,  and 
suitable  inscriptions  will  be  carved  on  all  four 
sides  of  the  frieze.  The  material  to  be  used 
will  be  limestone. 
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RKSIDENCE    OF    H.     U.    TABEU,    ESQ.,    "CEDERVALE,"    TUUONTU,    UNT. 
MAURICE  D.    KLEIN,  ARCHITECT. 
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OTTiAWA    HOUSING    COMMISSIONS    PROPOSED    DEVELOPMENT  SCMBME. 


The  above  development  to  be  known  as  "Lindenlea"  which 
the  Ottawa  Housing  Commission  proposes  to  carry  out,  com- 
prises an  e&'tate  of  about  22%  acres  and  provides  for  the 
erection  ot  168  houses.  The  ground  plot  which  was  prepared 
by  Mr.  Thomas  Adams,  Town  Planning  Adviser  to  the  Com- 
mission of  Conservation,  departs  from  the  usual  rectangular 
method,  being  planned  to  follow  the  contour  of  the  land  so 
as  to  obtain  the  best  economic  and  aesthetic  results.  The 
main  thoroughfare  will  be  a  66  foot  roadway  called  Rockcliffe 
Way,  which  will  extend  diagonally  through  the  property. 
This  road  will  form  a  juncture  with  a  small  connecting  road 
to  Rideau  Terrace,  called  Ottawa  Way,  from  which  point  a 
splendid  view  of  the  Parliament  Buildings  can  be  obtained. 
Provision  is  made  in  the  plan  for  tennis  and  bowling  greens, 


a  children's  playground  and  wading  pool,  an  institute  or 
public  library  and  a  comunity  garage.  All  open  spaces  are 
intersected  by  Rockcliffe  Way  and  will  be  connected  to  form 
a  small  park  system,  so  that  the  main  artery  will  be  an 
attractive  driveway,  fringed  with  trees  and  open  spaces.  The 
oi)en  spaces  in  the  plan  also  include  an  Msland"  in  the  centre 
of  Rock  Ave.  This  consists  of  an  out  cropping  of  rock  which 
will  be  preserved  in  order  to  avoid  the  cost  of  excavation 
and  converted  into  a  rock  garden  with  the  road  running 
on  each  side.  The  scheme  is  more  fully  described  in  the 
accompanying  article,  and  it  shows  the  practical  solution 
of  a  problem  which  might  offer  valuable  suggestion  to  other 
municipalities  engaged  in  providing  housing  facilities  or 
contemplating  a  similar  undertaking. 
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Ottawa   Housing    Development 


n^IIE  proposed  "Lindeiilea"  garden  suburb 
-'■  to  be  developed  by  the  Ottawa  Housing 
Commission  should  serve  as  a  worthy  object 
lesson  to  other  municipalities  which  are  en- 
gaged in  solving  the  housing  problem.  It  will 
not  only  provide  an  ideal  residential  district, 
but  one  which  will  offer  special  community  ad- 
vantages. The  plan  of  development,  which  has 
been  prepared  by  Mr.  Thomas  Adams,  Town 
Planning  Adviser  to  the  Commission  of  Con- 
servation, involves  a  group  scheme  of  168 
houses,  with  a  main  thoroughfare  66  feet  wide 
and  secondary  streets  running  through  the  pro- 
perty and  connecting  a  small  park  system.  The 
property  itself,  which  comprises  a  very  pictur- 
esque site  near  Rockland,  has  the  following 
approximate  dimensions  on  its  four  sides:— 
N.,  980  ft.;  S.,  990  ft.;  E.,  975  ft.;  W.,  928  ft. 

The  reputed  area  is  22.235  acres,  of  which 
one-eighth  of  the  total  is  to  be  reserved  for  open 
spaces.  The  subsoil  comprises  clay  and  gravel, 
but  shallow  rock  underlies  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  area.  The  site  is  one  which  can  be 
easily  drained,  and  is  exceptionally  healthy  in 
character  and  situation.  There  is  much  fine 
timber,  suitably  located  to  enable  it  to  be  pre- 
served for  shade  and  beauty.  The  prospects  of 
the  surrounding  country  are  especially  fine. 
The  undulation  of  the  land  affords  scope  for 
interesting  and  varied  treatment  of  the  lots  as 
sites  for  buildings. 

In  preparing  the  ground  plan,  an  endeavor 
has  been  made  to  avoid  putting  the  Commission 
to  any  unnecessary  expense  for  grading  streets 
and  cutting  into  rock,  and  to  utilize  the  land 
which  is  unsuitable  for  building  on  as  part  of 
the  street  or  park  area  of  the  scheme.  By  doing 
this  the  maximum  of  good  land  will  be  included 
in  the  lots  and  there  will  be  no  expensive  lots 
to  develop.  Mr.  Adams,  in  submitting  his  re- 
port on  the  scheme,  points  to  the  fact  that  while 
the  lots  are  fairly  small  in  size,  regard  should 
be  given  to  the  area  which  is  reserved  for  open 
spaces;  also  that  it  would  not  have  been  pos- 
sible to  have  reserved  land  to  this  extent  for 
recreation  purposes  had  the  streets  been  made 
of  rectangular  form  and  of  the  regular  width 
of  66  feet.  The  design,  according  to  the  report, 
has  been  prepared  in  such  a  way  as  to  comi)ly 
with  the  provincial  by-laws,  but  it  is  so  arranged 
that  a  good  part  of  the  width  in  the  secondarj- 
or  least  important  roads  will  really  form  parts 
of  the  open  spaces  and  not  be  wasted  in  un- 
necessary street  areas.  A  street  called  Linden- 
lea  runs  off  from  the  east  to  west  along  the  foot 
of  the  ridge  which  traverses  the  estate.  A 
diagonal  street  from  the  north-east  to  the  south- 
west might  have  been  of  some  advantage,  but 


it  was  deemed  undesirable  to  create  two  main 
traffic  routes  across  the  estate,  introducing 
cross-traffic  which  might  become  a  danger  to 
the  residents. 

Open  Spaces. 

The  scheme  is  to  be  carried  out  within  a 
limited  expenditure  necessaiy  to  give  con- 
sideration to  the  question  of  financing  and 
administration  of  the  sites  reserved  for  open 
spaces.  In  this  connection  it  has  been  decided 
to  merge  the  cost  of  these  spaces  in  the  price 
of  the  lots,  which  will  entitle  the  residents  on 
the  estate  to  their  full  use.  The  spaces  to  be 
utilized  for  this  purpose  comprise  the  follow- 
ing areas:— 

(1)  Tennis  courts  and  bowling  greens, 
34,580  square  feet. 

(2)  Park  adjacent  to  proposed  library  and 
institute,  19,400  square  feet. 

(3)  Children's  plaj-grounds,  including 
boulevard  area  between  Springfield  Road  and 
Rockcliffe  Way  (and  wading  pool),  43,700 
square  feet. 

(4)  Small  crescent  area  off  Maple  Lane, 
3,260  square  feet. 

(5)  Triangular  area  on  Rock  Avenue,  9,880 
square  feet. 

(6)  Small  crescent  off  Rockcliffe  Way,  2,994 
square  feet. 

(7)  Open  space  at  entrance  to  estate,  4,920 
square  feet. 

Total,  118,734  square  feet. 

These  open  spaces  have  largely  been  ar- 
ranged on  the  principle  of  using  up  land  that 
is  least  suitable  for  building,  some  of  which  it 
would  have  cost  as  much  to  convert  into 
building  land  as  the  land  would  be  worth 
when  converted.  The  sites  of  the  tennis  courts 
and  bowling  greens  are  good  building  land,  but 
obviously  a  good  level  site  is  needed  for  recrea- 
tion purposes. 

In  reference  to  the  question  of  responsibility 
as  to  the  maintenance  of  these  public  spaces, 
the  report  makes  the  suggestion  that  the  owjier- 
ship  of  the  sites  on  all  open  spaces  might  be 
vested  in  the  city  and  dedicated  to  the  use  of 
the  residents;  or  that  the  Housing  Commission 
might  continue  to  act  as  trustees  for  the  resi- 
dents pending  the  creation  of  a  permanent  trust 
or  the  transference  of  the  open  spaces  to  the 
citj''.  It  is  therefore  recommended  that  the 
Mayor  and  Controllers  be  approached  to  find 
out  what  Would  be  the  best  arrangement  to 
make  in  the  interests  of  the  city,  having  due 
regard  to  the  rights  of  the  owners  and  the  de- 
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sirability  of  c'.\emi)tion  from  taxes  of  the  spaces 
in  (lucstioii. 

As  ii'^ards  the  tennis  courts  and  bowling 
green,  it  is  sufifffested  tiiat  the  money  recjuired 
to  he  invested  in  k>vellinj!;  and  phintinp:  the 
courts  and  ^reon  should  he  s[)ent  l)y  the  Hous- 
ing Commission  as  part  of  the  cost  of  develop- 
ing the  estate,  and  also  that  a  small  clubhouse 
should  be  erected. 

In  reference  to  the  public  park  space,  it  is 
])roi)osed  that  this  should  be  laid  out  with 
slirubs  and  walks  and  maintained  as  a  small 
park  area  by  the  city  or  Improvement  Commis- 
sion, and  for  that  purpose  should  be  handed 
over  to  one  of  these  bodies  on  the  condition 
that  they  will  maintain  it. 

As  to  the  cliildren's  playground,  it  is  pro- 
posed to  either  fonn  a  si)ecial  association  of 
the  residents  to  control  same  or  else  to  invite 
the  Ottawa  Playground  Association  to  take  over 
its  management  under  some  special  arrange- 
ment. 

Sites  for  Public  Buildings. 

Two  sites  are  suggested  for  public  buildings, 
one  for  an  institute  or  library,  or  a  combination 
of  both,  on  what  is  the  highest  elevation  on  the 
property.  It  is  suggested  that  when  the  whole 
area  is  built  upon,  the  residents  will  desire  to 
have  a  place  of  meeting  for  social  and  educa- 
tional purposes.  While  tliis  building  might  not 
be  erected  for  some  time,  it  is  undoubtedly  some 
thing  which  will  eventually  be  deemed  of  ad- 
A'antage,  and  hence  a  site  for  same  has  beer 
provided  in  laying  out  the  grounds. 

Xear  the  site  of  the  institute  provision  is 
also  made  for  a  special  site  in  a  low  position 
screened  by  trees  for  a  public  garage.  This 
public  garage  will  fulfill  a  similar  function  to 
that  of  the  tennis  greens  in  that  it  will  help  to 
make  np  for  the  coniyniratively  small  size  of  the 
lots.  The  report  points  out  tliat  while  a  tennis 
court  or  a  garage  are  costly  things  to  provide 
for  each  separate  home,  they  may  be  compara- 
tively cheap  things  if  provided  for  a  number 
of  families  in  common.  If  properly  situated, 
they  wiil  be  found  as  convenient  and  useful  as 
if  privately  owned,  and  if  properly  laid  out  and 
designed,  can  be  made  ornamental  instead  of 
destructive  of  amenity.  In  case  any  owner 
wishes  to  erect  his  own  garage,  he  will  be  per- 
mitted to  do  so,  subject  to  the  submission  of  his 
plans  to  the  Commission  and  the  suitability  of 
his  lot  for  that  purpose.  It  w'ill  be  noted  in 
reference  to  the  public  garage  that  roads  radi- 
ate in  every  direction  from  the  proposed  site 
and  that  a  court  is  left  open  in  front  of  the 
proposed  building.  No  site  is  reserved  for  a 
school. 

SfRROrNDIXOS   OF   ITot'SES. 

In  considering  the  layout  of  the  ground  for 
housing,  due  consideration  has  been  given  to 


the  matter  of  surroundings,  not  merely  in  the 
innnediate  locality  of  the  site  of  any  (Iwelling, 
but  for  some  distance  on  all  sides  of  it.  The 
orientation,  opportunities  for  obtaining  light, 
air,  privacy,  shade  and  garden  sjjaces,  with 
public  open  S[)aces  reasonably  accessible,  have 
all  been  taken  into  account.  By  paying  proper 
regard  to  health  and  convenience  in  the  layout 
of  the  area,  and  witii  tlie  attention  it  is  pro- 
posed to  give  as  to  simplicity  and  economy  in 
the  design  of  the  l)uildings  and  the  |)reserva- 
tion  of  light  and  shade,  an  ideal  district  will 
result,  without  the  need  of  any  artificial  methods 
to  give  it  variety,  interest  or  attractiveness. 

Mr.  Adams'  report  also  deals  exiiaustively 
with  the  question  of  transportation,  roadways 
and  local  improvements,  and  incorporates  many 
suggestions  of  value  to  other  municipalities  en- 
gaged in  or  contemplating  similar  undertakings. 

The  estimated  cost  of  the  property  on  which 
"Lindenlea"  will  be  situated  is  estimated  at 
$66,000,  and  to  this  it  is  suggested  that  $15,000 
be  allowed  the  Commission  for  expenses  cover- 
ing development,  bringing  the  total  sum  to 
about  $81,000. 

The  lowest-priced  lot  is  $340  and  the  high- 
est (exclusive  of  local  improvements)  is  $595, 
the  average  price  over  the  whole  projjerty  be- 
ing figured  at  12.8  cents  per  square  foot. 


Conducting  Aluminum — A  New- 
Invention 

AcQording  to  a  report  of  the  United  States 
Consul  at  Basel,  Switzerland,  a  new  invention 
called  conducting  aluminum,  which  is  said  to 
be  creating  a  profound  impression,  has  been 
made  by  Dr.  Georges  Giulini,  the  most  famous 
expert  in  the  aluminum  trade.  This  new  metal 
is  produced  by  putting  the  ordinary  aluminum 
through  a  special  patented  process  by  which 
it  acquires  the  same  mechanical  qualities  and 
capacities  as  bronze,  copper  and  brass  without 
changing  its  specific  weight. 

It  is  said  that  the  price  of  the  new  metal 
can  be  kept  within  very  low  ruuits,  so  that,  even 
at  the  prewar  prices  of  other  metals,  it  will  be 
able,  bj'  reason  of  its  smaller  specific  weight,  to 
compete  with  copper  and  brass  very  favorably. 
The  fact  that  the  new  metal  is  a  conductor  will 
make  it  especially  in  demand  in  the  electrical 
trade. 


To  Build  Memorial  Hall 

A  proposal  to  erect  a  large  memorial  hall 
at  London,  Ont.,  in  honor  of  the  soldiers  who 
fell  on  active  service  during  the  war  will  be 
sent  to  the  people  for  their  endorsation  in  Janu- 
ary next.  The  scheme,  which  is  said  to  have 
the  approval  of  Maj'or  Somerville,  is  to  pro- 
vide quarters  for  military  organizations  and, 
in  addition,  a  large  convention  hall. 
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New  Branches,  Imperial 
Bank,  Toronto 

The  braiicli  of  the  Im- 
perial Bank  of  Canada 
used  as  a  frontispiece  in 
this  issue  is  an  old  build- 
ing opposite  the  St.  l^aw- 
rence  Market  which  has 
been  remodelled  and 
brought  tlioioughly  up  to 
date.  A  dignified  stone 
front  in  Doric  character 
replaces  the  time  -  worn 
brickwork,  and  the  in- 
terior has  been  extensive- 
ly altered  and  modernized 
for  the  transacting  of 
banking  business.  The  ar- 
rangement of  the  place  is 
shown  in  accompanying 
plan. 

Another  branch  of  the 
same  insititution,  at  the 
corner  of  Uanforth  and 
Bathgate  Avenue,  is  illus- 
trated above.  The  exterior 


IMPERIAL    BANK    OF    CANADA, 
CHARLES    S.    COBB, 


DANFORTH    AND    BATHGATE  AVE., 
ARCHITECT. 


character  of  the  building  is  only  temporary. 
Eventually  two  additional  bays  are  to  be  built 
along  Bathgate  Avenue  and  a  second  storey 
added  to  the  entire  structure.  While  the  design 
in  its  present  form  does  not  fully  express  the 
purpose  of  the  building,  it  nevertheless  affords 
a  study  of  simijle  proportions.  The  brickwork 
itself  is  quite  noteworthy.  In  view  of  the  future 
extensions  to  be  carried  out,  the  building  is  set 
back  from  tiie  lot  line  so  as  to  allow  for  a  stone 
exterior  with  which  the  completed  structure  will 
be  enclosed.  Mr.  Charles  S.  Cobb  was  the  archi- 
tect for  both  buildings. 


Art  of  Coloring  Glass 

It  is  probable  that  the  coloring  of  glass,  and 
particularly  the  garnet  tint  and  not  the  ruby 
hue,  as  some  authorities  would  have  us  believe, 
originated  in  Bohemia,  says  the  New  York 
"World."  This  color— garnet— is  obtained  by 
alloying  or  fusing  an  extremely  minute  (juan- 
tity  of  gold  with  tlie  other  ingredients— silica, 
soda,  lime,  iron  oxide  and  alumina.  On  its  first 
heating  the  glass  is  colorless,  but  on  reheating 
it  develops  its  soft,  rich  appearance. 


FIRST  •   FLOOR_  •  PLAN 


CMAftO-D-b  COW 

*Ht*1tTtCT 
Tt  ftA^    41  -Tl»V»*iTO 


MARKET     branch:       IMPERIAL     BANK, 
(SEE   FRONTISPIECE    PAGE    228.) 


It  is  announced  that  a  $1,500,{)0()  addition  is 
to  be  built  to  the  King  Edward  Hotel,  Toronto. 
The  new  part  will  be  ten  stories,  and  on  the 
property  which  extends  on  King  Street  to 
Leader  I.ane,  just  east  of  the  present  building. 
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A  Reconstruction  Programme  for  the 

Building  Industry 

By  Sullivan  W.  Jones. 

In  view  of  certain  avIIs  which  have  crept  Into  the  bulldlns  Industry,  together  with  the 
amount  of  recent  discussion  in  reference  to  lump  sum  and  cost-plus-fee  contracts,  the  following 
addreas,  read  a  short  tln>e  hack  before  the  Institute  of  t^eotrU-al  Contractors  of  New  Yorlc,  is 
timely  and  of  Interest.  It  discusses  the  fallaoy  of  certain  practices  and  deiflnes  the  relationship 
whlcJi  should  exist  between  an  architect,  contractor  ami  owner,  contending  that  the  salvation 
of  the  architect,  contractor  and  bulldlnB  imlustry  lies  in  a  partnership  of  talenU.  Unless  this 
can  b<^  brought  al)out.  the  prediction  is  made  that  still  more  unfortunate  results  will  follow 
with  correspondhiK  loss  to  l>oth  the  public  and  the  prestige  of  the  industry.  The  subject 
Is  in  every  way  convprehensively  treated  and  Is  ahtogether  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the 
reader. — Kdltor. 


IIT'HILE  we  may  chafe  under  the  present 
temporary  inactivity,  I  caimot  help  feel- 
ing that  it  is  altogether  fortunate  we  are  obliged 
to  pause  and  take  stock  of  the  future.  As  we 
look  forward  our  minds  go  back  over  the  road 
we  have  traveled.  We  are  seeking  the  causes 
of  our  past  difficulties,  that  a  cure  may  be  found. 
It  is  in  thus  taking  the  past — to  use  the  words 
of  President  Lincoln— "as  philosophy  to  learn 
wisdom  from,"  that  we  shall  effect  real  recon- 
struction. As  the  electrical  contractor,  in  com- 
mon with  all  others  in  the  so-called  sub-contrac- 
tor class,  plans  the  future  on  a  philosophic 
appraisal  of  the  past,  it  is  quite  natural  that  he 
should  see  the  general  contractor  as  the  root 
of  all  evil  in  the  building  industry.  Now  I  have 
no  inclination  to  defend  the  general  contractor 
and  his  usual  attitude  toward  his  work,  and 
toward  those  upon  whom  he  has  had  to 
depend  for  help,  for,  broadly  speaking,  he  has 
more  than  earnetl  all  the  abuse  that  has  been 
heaped  upon  him.  Yet  I  am  convinced  that 
his  eiliniination  would  be  merely  the  adoption 
of  another  expedient,  an  attempt  to  alleviate 
a  single  svTiiptom  by  superficial  treatment, 
when  the  nature  and  malignance  of  the  malady 
demands  a  ma.jor  o|)eration. 

The  assertion  that  the  architect  was  the 
source  of  the  trouble  would  be  more  nearly  cor- 
rect, for  he,  perhaps,  largely  through  default, 
has  been  responsible  more  than  anyone  else  for 
the  development  of  the  general  contractor  into 
what  he  is  to-day.  But  the  architect  is  blame- 
worthy to  no  greater  degree  than  any  other 
group  in  the  industry.  None  of  us  have  under- 
stood the  direction  of  the  stream  of  tendencies, 
or  whither  it  was  carrying  ns.  I  think  we  are 
beginning  to  understand  now,  and  that  is  why 
T  say  it  is  fortunate  we  have  been  forced  for  the 
moment  to  take  our  minds  off  problems  of  pro- 
duction and  give  sober  thought  to  the  position 
of  the  industry  which  furnishes  us  a  living,  and 
to  what  is  going  to  happen  if  changes  are  not 
made. 

The  Probi.em  of  Price  Competition. 
The  whole  building  industry  was  on  a  false 
basis  before  the  war.     The  competitive  stipu- 
lated sum  contract  system  had  a  corrupting 


influence  on  every  one  who  became  involved  in 
it.  The  architect,  with  few  exceptions,  had 
failed  to  develop  the  professional  sen'ice  part 
of  his  function.  He  has  stood  still,  while 
changes  took  place  with  kaleidoscopic  rapidity. 
There  were  many  indications  that  he  was  on 
the  high  road  to  enslavement  by  the  contractor. 
The  general  contractor  and  sub-contractor 
found  it  well-nigh  impossible  to  secure  a  reason- 
able profit  honestly.  The  manufacturers  of 
materials  for  construction  had  been  forced  by 
price  competition,  resulting  from  the  inability 
of  the  architect,  the  engineer  and  the  owner  to 
recognize  or  measure  quality  and  fitness  of 
such  materials,  to  make  exaggerated  and  often 
wholly  false  claims  for  the  merits  of  their  pro- 
ducts; and  this  condition  had  been  stimulated 
by  the  cupidity  of  the  contractor.  Demand  for 
worthless  by-prodncts  and  cheap  substitutes 
had  been  created  at  tremendous  and  constantly 
increasing  cost  to  the  consumer  through  the 
emplojnnent  and  prostitution  of  the  power  of 
advertising  and  salesmanship  by  manufacturers 
with  an  insatiate  appetite  for  profit.  Competi- 
tion by  unscrupulous  rivals,  who,  in  sacrificing 
quahty  to  cheapness,  have  under-cut  prices,  had 
forced  the  conscientious  manufacturer  to  devote 
his  entire  energy  to  defending  his  product,  and 
robbed  him  of  all  incentive  to  prove  it.  The 
same  kind  of  competition  among  contractors 
had  driven  the  standards  of  work  steadily  do\vn- 
ward.  This  condition  had  its  effect  even  on 
work  that  was  not  competitive,  for  here,  too, 
the  general  contractor  resorted  to  the  same 
shameful  tactics  in  selecting  his  sub-contractors 
that  he  was  obliged  to  employ  when  he  himself 
was  selected  competitively  on  price.  Indeed, 
the  most  casual  inquiry  discloses  that  every 
phase  of  the  industry  displayed  sj-roptoms  of 
the  destructive  influence  of  price  competition. 
Utter  moral,  if  not  financial  bankruptcy  was 
the  goal  toward  which  the  industry'  was  work- 
ing. This  is  not  a  cheering  picture,  but  it  is  a 
true  one.  It  gives  us  the  dimensions  of  the 
problem  to  be  solved. 

The  Two  Fundamental  Questions. 
Now  the  correction  of  all  these  conditions 
is  not  as  difficult  as  it  may  seem.    There  are  in 
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reality  only  two  fundamental  questions  in- 
volved; and  even  these  two  are  closely  related. 
The  others  are  the  natural  developments  of 
them.  One  is  the  contract  sj'stem;  the  system 
of  selectinjif  conti'actors,  either  general  contrac- 
tors or  sub-contractors,  through  competitive 
bidding  on  the  price  for  a  complete  piece  of 
work,  under  which  the  owner  buys  his  building 
from  the  contractor  or  a  group  of  contractors 
for  a  sum  stipulated  in  advance  of  construction. 
The  other  question  relates  to  the  architect  and 
his  function.  Both  of  these  questions  are  under 
consideration  bj-  the  American  Institute  of 
Architects.  The  one  on  contract  system  is  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Contracts  and  Specifica- 
tions, and  the  one  of  the  architect  and  his  func- 
tion is  being  studied  by  the  Post-War  Commit- 
tee on  Architectural  Practice.  But  before  T 
speak  of  the  work  of  these  committees,  it  will 
be  well  to  show  why  these  two  questions  are 
fundamental  in  character. 

The  Fallacy  of  the  Lump-Sum  Contract 

System. 

The  contract  sj^stem  which  was  in  almost 
universal  use  before  the  war  had  evolved  from 
two  wholly  false  assumptions:  one,  that  a 
modern  building  can  be  described  by  drawings 
and  specifications  with  sufficient  completeness 
to  provide  for  an  accurate  computation  of 
costs,  and,  hence  for  bids  on  its  construction 
that  are  fairly  competitive ;  and  the  other,  that 
the  contractors'  business  is  that  of  selling 
finished  work,  and  that  he  is  essentially  a  mer- 
chant, who  should,  but  by  no  means  always  does, 
possess  a  specialized  knowledg'e  of  the  suitable 
and  economical  use  of  the  things  he  buys  and 
sells. 

The  first  of  these  false  assumptions  leads 
us  directh^  to  a  consideration  of  the  sufficiency 
of  the  architect's  service;  while  the  latter  in- 
volves a  study  of  the  contractor's  status  under 
this  form  of  contract.  We  have  thus  established 
at  least  one  direct  relationship  between  the  two 
fundamental  questions.  While  they  have  been 
stated  separately,  so  interwoven  are  tJliey  that 
discussion  of  them  singly  is  impossible. 

Origin  of  the  Lump-Sum  Contract. 

The  stipulated  sum  construction  contract  is 
a  product  of  the  mercenary  spirit  of  modern  in- 
dustrialism. Until  the  early  part  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  the  heginning  of  the  industrial 
era,  the  lump-sum  contraot  for  construction 
was  unknown.  The  great  buildings  of  the 
Middle  Ages  and  of  the  Renaissance  period 
were  not  designed  by  architects,  as  we  know 
them,  or  built  under  contracts.  They  were  con- 
structed by  societies  or  guilds  on  what  we  would 
now  call  the  cost  basis,  and  were  paid  for  as 
the  work  proceeded  out  of  the  public  funds  or 


voluntary  contributions.  The  designers  were 
master  builders,  memibers  of  the  guild  which 
had  trained  them,  but  with  unusual  ability  in 
design.  The  earliest  construction  contracts 
were  signed  with  a  master  builder,  who,  like  his 
illusitrious  predecessors,  was  both  architect  and 
constructor.  He  submitted  his  design  and  the 
price  for  which  he  would  execute  it.  If  there 
was  competition,  it  w^as  between  designs  with 
their  corresiponding  prices.  The  builder  had 
complete  control  of  the  work,  and  the  manner 
of  its  execution.  The  procedure  was  a  perfectly 
safe  one  for  the  owner,  because  buildings  were 
structurally  simple,  of  few  types,  and  the  choice 
of  materials  was  extremely  limited.  There  was 
no  (luestion  of  standards  of  work;  they  were 
established  hy  the  pride  which  the  artisans  and 
the  builder,  took  in  their  skill ;  for  neither  pride 
nor  skill  had  yet  been  destroyed  by  the  feu- 
dalism of  money. 

Difficulties  Develop. 

Buit  with  industrialism  came  accumulations 
of  wealth  by  many  who  had  not  previously  pos- 
sessed it,  and  this  change  had  an  almost  imme- 
diate effect  upon  practice  in  consitruction.  In 
response  to  the  demand  for  distinctive  architec- 
tural effect  in  the  homes  of  the  newly  rich,  the 
builder  with  special  aptitude  in  des-ign  became 
an  architect.  These  owners  applied  to  the  pur- 
chase of  their  home's  the  same  methods  that  had 
m'ade  profits  for  them  in  business.  They  strove 
to  drive  shrewd  bargains  wTth  the  contractor, 
and  the  architect  was  shortly  called  upon  not 
only  to  design  the  building,  but  to  exact  the 
utmost  possible  of  the  contractor  for  his  client. 
The  demand  for  distinctiveness  in  design  and 
for  luxuries  leads  to  complexities  in  construc- 
tion, the  employment  of  new  devices  and 
methods,  all  of  which  increased  the  architects' 
difficulties  both  in  preparing  adefjuate  draw- 
ings and  specifications  and  in  securing  from  the 
contractor  what  he  considered  the  contract 
called  for.  In  England,  this  condition  produced 
the  surveyor  and  the  quantity  system;  while  in 
France,  the  unit  price  contract  became  the  rule 
for  better  class  work,  the  unit  prices  being  es- 
ta:blished  by  the  national  architectural  society, 
and  recognized  in  law  as  standard,  with  the 
architeot  as  "verificateur,"  a  function  closely 
correspond'ing  to  that  of  tlie  Englisli  sui-veyor. 
The  French  system  would  seem  to  us  most  com- 
plicated, and  I  mention  it  only  as  being  the  re- 
sult of  an  effort  at  correction.  But  in  this 
country  (United  States)  we  had  done  practi- 
cally nothing,  until  the  Governtnent  was  obliged 
to  adopt  a  different  system  on  its  war  contracts. 
Moreover,  our  problem  is  vastly  more  compli- 
cated than  it  ever  was  in  either  England  or 
France,  because  we  have  led  the  world  in  the 
application  of  science  and  invention  to  the  en- 
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ginei'iiii^'  of  construetion,  and  because  Ameri- 
can iuKi'iHiity  lias  boon  frooly  utilizod  in  meet- 
ing tlio  tloniand  for  luxuries  which  have  become 
succossivoly  convonieiioes  and  then  necessities. 
Our  buildings  are  now  complex  machines,  the 
dosi^ni  of  which  requires  the  services  of  many 
enginooring  spt^iialists,  but  we  are  still  cliuffing 
to  the  contract  practice  of  a  century  ago. 

Competition  in  the  Assumption  of  Risk. 
Let  us  assumo  for  the  moment  that  we  wish 
to  hold  to  the  lump-sum  form  of  contract  and 
competitive  bidding.     Obviously,  then,  we  must 
fiiwi  some  way  of  giving  to  the  contractor  in 
advance  the  information  essential    as    a  basis 
for  fair  competition  or  price!    Can  it  be  done? 
Drawings  and  specifications  may  be  improved 
throug^h  further  standardization;  questions  of 
quantities  may  be  largely  removed  by  the  ado])- 
tion  of  the  (juantity  system,  and  the  costing  of 
work  may  he  placed  upon  a  more  accurate  basis 
by  the  "open-pi'ice,"  which  will  also  raise  the 
price  standard  and  assure  a  better  margin  of 
profit  to  the  contractor.    But  are  these  partial 
l-emedies   all    that    is    necessary?     There    are 
always  several  ways  of  doing  a  thing,  one  less 
costly  than  lanother,  and  there  will  always  be 
differences  of  opinion  betw-een  the  contractor 
and  architect  as  to  which  is  the  Tsest  or  whether 
the  substitute  proposed  is  permissible  under 
the  contract.     There  will  always  be  disputes 
over  questions  of  quality,  because  quality,  both 
in  workmanship  and  materials,  is  well  nigh  im- 
possible to  describe.     There    is    another    im- 
portant speculative  element  in  every  lump-sum 
contract,  and  it  will  exist  even  if  drawings  and 
specifications  could  be  perfected.    When  a  con- 
tractor signs  such  a  contract,  he  sells  short  for 
delivery  over  a  stipulated  period  of  time,  the 
quantities  of  labor  and  material  required.     It 
is  this  element  of  risk  which  has  now  acquired 
such  proportions  that  no  sensible  man  is  willing 
to  assume  it.    In  some  localities,  in  times  more 
normal  than  these,  or  than  those  to  which  we 
look  forward,  the  risk  of  loss  to  the  contractor 
from  a  rising  labor  market  has  been  minimized 
by  wage  agreements  with  organized  labor.    In 
other  places  that  stability  has  not  been  secured. 
And  the  material  market  never  has  been  and 
never  can  be  brought    under    control.      Esti- 
mating, even  under  the  most  favorable  condi- 
tions will  always  involve  risk  to  the  contractor, 
and  as  long  as  there  are  risks,  competition  will 
be  based  on  risks  instead  of  work  to  be  done. 
The  low  bid,  whether  it  be  too  low  or  not,  will 
always  be  the  product  of  the  greatest  error  or 
the  assumption  of  the  greatest  risk. 

Competition   Should  Be  Preserved. 

We  are  forced  to  the  conclusion,  it  seems 
to  me,  that  competition  on  price  is  economically 


unsound;  which  conclusion  leads  us  to  ask  the 
ciuestion:  Whicli  is  wrong;  competition  or  the 
stipulated  i)rice?  C(mii)etition  is  the  founda- 
tion of  healthy  life.  It  is  the  necessary  stim- 
ulant to  develoi)ment,  to  sustained  human  efT(>it 
and  efficiency.  We  should  strive  by  every  i»os- 
sible  means  to  preserve  competition  in  the 
building  industry;  competition  between  archi- 
tects, between  contractors,  and  betW'H'u  niann- 
facturers.  But  let  us  also  strive  to  make  that 
competition  of  the  invigorating  and  not  the  de- 
structive kind. 

Let  us,  therefore,  examine  the  case  for  tho 
lump-sum  contract.  I  have  said  it  had  a  cor 
rupting  influence  on  every  one  involved  in  it. 
Almost  every  ill  and  every  evil  in  tiie  building 
industry,  I  am  satisfied,  may  be  traced  to  the 
lump-sum  contract.  Under  it  the  interests  of 
the  owner  and  contractor  are  diametrically 
opposed.  The  contractor's  profit  lies  between 
tlie  actual  cost  of  the  work  and  the  amount 
of  the  contract.  The  greater  the  cost,  the  less 
the  profit:  and  vice  versa.  The  contractor's 
aim  is,  therefore,  to  deliver  as  little  as  possible, 
while  the  interest  of  the  owner  is  in  exacting 
the  utmost  of  the  contractor.  The  contract 
stands  between  them  setting  up  antagonisms 
where  there  should  be  co-operation,  creating 
confliict  of  purpose  where  unity  of  interest  is 
essential  to  success.  Under  the  lump-sum  con- 
tract the  contractor  has  been  a  merchant,  buy- 
ing and  selling  finished  buildings.  All  of  us 
have  been  misled  by  thinking  of  the  product 
rather  than  the  method  of  production,  by  fight- 
ing over  the  division  of  profit  rather  than  con- 
sidering means  of  assuring  reasonable  profits 
to  all  who  participate  in  the  enterprise,  includ- 
ing the  owners.  That  is  why  the  contractor  has 
become  a  broker  trading  in  contracts  Which  re- 
present finished  buildings  and  their  component 
parts,  instead  of  a  constructor  or  engineer. 

Contractors  Cannot  Be  Merchants. 

The  arguments  against  the  general  con- 
tractor being  a  merchant  are  possibly  more  con- 
elusive  than  any  that  can  be  directed  against 
the  merchandising  function  for  the  sub-con- 
tractor, especially  the  sub-contractor  who 
manufactures  and  installs  a  product;  but 
they  apply,  nevertheless,  with  the  force  of 
conviction  to  both.  The  general  contractor 
manufactures  none  of  the  materials  which 
he  handles.  He  has  no  plant  or  factory,  and 
has  no  legitimate  use  for  either.  He  has  no 
capital  invested  in  anything  of  pei-manent  value 
to  him.  The  money  which  he  uses  in  conducting 
his  business  is  a  temporary  substitute  for  the 
owner's  capital  ultimately  represented  by  the 
finished  building.  What  is  it  the  contractor  has 
to  sell?  Service,  his  expert  knowledge  of  the 
fabrication  of  buildings.     In  the  last  analysis 
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service  is  the  thing  he  has  always  sold,  but  in- 
stead of  selling  it  to  his  employer,  he  has  sold 
it  to  himself.  The  system  has  placed  a  premium 
on  disloyalty  and  astuteness  in  the  contractor, 
rather  than  engineering  skill  and  efficiency. 

The  same  contra<:lictions  have  confused  and 
misled  the  sub-contractor.  He  has  wasted  his 
best  energy  fighting  for  trade  discounts  on  the 
materials  he  purchases  in  order  to  resell  them 
competitively  at  a  possiible  profit.  He,  too,  has 
struggled  to  make  a  livelihood  through  the  pur- 
chase and  sale  of  labor  and  materials  when  he 
should  have  centered  his  effort  on  perfecting 
his  service,  and  finding  a  market  for  it.  If  ser- 
vice is  the  commodity  in  which  the  contractor 
deals,  and  we  w*ish  to  preserve  competition, 
obviously,  then,  competition  must  be  in  service 
and  not  in  the  price  for  finished  work.  The 
value  of  service  is  measured  in  terms  of  results. 
If  economy  is  one  of  the  results  looked  for,  and 
secured,  let  it  be  an  asset  to  the  contractor,  in- 
stead of  stolen  fruit  to  be  concealed. 

The  Architect  and  the  Lump-Sum  Contract. 

But  we  have  not  yet  put  in  all  the  evidence 
against  the  lump-sum  contract.  The  architect 
has  not  escaped  its  insidiously  evil  influence. 
The  average  owner,  the  owner  who  is  inex- 
])erien'ced  in  matters  of  construction,  under- 
takes his  venture  on  the  assumption  that  the 
architect  is  omniscient,  and  that  when  a  bid  is 
received  on  the  drawings  and  specifications,  it 
is  all  inclusive.  This  is  the  fallacy  of  the  com- 
plete and  sufficient  drawings  and  specifications. 
A  mistake  is  made  when  an  architect  accepts 
employment  without  disclosinig  to  his  client  the 
unavoidable  limitations  which  are  placed  upon 
his  service.  As  the  work  proceeds,  omissions 
are  discovered,  differences  arise  as  to  what  is 
meant  by  vague  expressions  and  indications, 
and  the  architect  is  at  once  placed  on  the  de- 
fensive with  respect  to  the  sufficiency  of  his 
drawings  and  specifications.  He  has  the  choice 
of  confessing  his  plight  to  the  client  or  covering 
it  up  by  compromise  with  the  contractor.  Some 
pursue  the  former  and  honorable  course,  others, 
the  latter.  The  position  of  the  architect  under 
.such  a  contract  is  unwholesome.  It  is  unfair 
to  hiin.  It  is  unfair  to  the  owner  who  has  sought 
the  architect's  advice  on  the  basis  of  confidence. 
It  is  unfair  to  the  contractor.  It  is  a  high  tri- 
bute to  the  profession  and  the  profesfiional  tra- 
dition, that  so  few  architects  have  succumbed 
to  the  temptations  which  constantly  urge  them 
to  abandon  the  difficult  role  of  conscientious 
servant. 

Conditions  and  the  American   Institute  of 
Architects. 

That  the  architect  is  keenly  alive  to  his  un- 
tenable i)osition,  and  to  the  gravity  of  the  con- 


sequences to  the  whole  building  industrj',  if 
conditions  remain  unchanged,  is  evidenced 
through  the  appointment  by  the  American  In- 
stitute of  Architects  of  a  Post- War  Committee 
on  Architectural  Practice,  charged  with  the 
study  of  the  architect,  his  function,  relation  to 
the  public  and  public  interest,  and  his  educa- 
tion; and  by  the  principles  adopted  as  funda- 
mental by  the  Committee  on  Contracts  and 
Specifications  in  connection  with  its  delibera- 
tions on  the  cost-plus-fee  form  of  contract. 
These  two  committees  beginning  work  on  two 
distinct  questions  have  found,  for  reasons  I 
have  already  sihown,  that  their  labors  are  com- 
plementary; and  I  venture  to  predict  that  in 
the  end  their  work  will  be  co-ordinated,  at  least 
to  this  extent :  That  the  Committee  on  Contracts 
and  Specifications  will  perfect  the  cost-plus-fee 
f^rm  of  contract  and  the  other  committee  will 
recommend  its  universal  adoption. 

The  Cost-Plus-Fee  Contract. 
The  costJi3lus-^fee  contract,  as  we  have  known 
it,  has  been  a  compromise  document.  The 
status  of  the  contractor,  by  reason  of  his  con- 
tract liabilities,  and  by  reason  of  the  unchanged 
attitude  of  the  architect  and  owner,  was  not 
radically  different  under  this  form  of  contract, 
from  what  it  had  been  under  the  lump-sum  con- 
tract. While  his  interests  theoretically  coin- 
cided with  those  of  the  owner,  the  contractor 
failed  to  realize  the  nature  of  the  relationship, 
and  consequently  his  attitude  of  mind  remained 
unaltered.  The  Committee  feels  that  the 
change  must  be  complete,  and  to  accomplish 
that  end,  it  is  necessary  to  make  such  changes  in 
the  document  as  will  give  the  contractor  a  new 
picture  of  his  status  and  responsibilities.  The 
Committee  asserts  that,  "in  the  light  of  recent 
experiences  of  the  government  in  the  use  of  the 
oost-plus-fee  system,  the  following  general  prin- 
ciples are  felt  to  be  fundamental. ' ' 

(1)  The  conttiactoi-  becomes  in  effect  a  professional 
adviser  of  the  Owner,  as  his  "Construction  manager"  and 
should  be  relieved  of  all  contract  liabilities  Inconsistent 
with  such  a  relationship;  (2)  For  this  purpose  the  Owner 
should  pay  directly  for  all  materials  and  should  enter 
directly  into  contract  with  sub-contractors  rather  than  hav- 
ing sub-contractors  make  their  contracts  with  the  Con- 
tractor. Payrolls  must  perforce  be  paid  by  the  Contractor 
and  reimbursement  made  by  the  Owner;  (3)  In  view  of 
this  professional  relationship,  no  "bond"  guaranteeing 
performance  is  needed  or  proper,  any  more  than  for  the 
architect. 

It  is  difficult  to  comprehend  at  once  the  full 
significance  of  this  statement.  The  principles 
enunciated  find  expression  throughout  the  docu- 
ment. There  has  been  a  discussion  on  the  ex- 
pediency of  changing  the  term  "contractor"  to 
"constructor,"  or  "manager  of  construction," 
or  "constructing  engineer,"  but  it  was  decided 
a  wiser  course  to  pursue,  to  use  the  old  and 
familiar  term  and  let  the  contractors'  wishes 
gradually  crystallize  into  the  choice  of  some 
substitute  term  which  would  be  more  appro- 
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])riate  and  laore  descriptive  of  the  new  function. 
Tliis  is  the  wording  of  the  clause,  which,  in 
the  older  form  of  contract,  was  captioned  "Sub- 
contracts." It  now  bears  tlie  title  "Separate 
Contracts." 

All  portions  of  the  work  that  the  contractors'  ori^anlza- 
tlon  has  not  been  uccustoined  to  perform,  or  that  the  owner 
may  direct,  shall  he  executed  under  separate  contracts.  In 
such  cases,  either  the  contractor  shall  ask  for  lilds  from 
the  contractors  approved  by  the  architect  and  shall 
deliver  such  bids  to  hlni,  or  the  architect  shall  procure 
such  bids  himself,  and  in  either  case  the  architect  shall 
determine  with  the  advice  of  the  contractor  and  subject 
lo  the  approval  of  the  owner,  the  award  and  amount  of 
the  accepted  bid.  The  owner  shall  contract  direct  with 
such  api)roved  bidders,  etc.,  etc. 

This  clause,  it  will  be  observed,  establishes 
the  relationship  between  the  so-called  sub-con- 
tractor and  the  owner  or  architect,  which  the 
sub-contractor  has  souf^ht  to  realize  through 
the  elimination  of  the  general  contractor. 

Thk  Architect-Contractor  Rklations. 

The  Post- War  Committee  on  Architectural 
Practice  has  made  several  important  announce- 
ments in  connection  with  its  study  of  the  archi- 
tect, his  function  and  conditions  of  siervice,  and 
it  is  interesting  to  note  how  the  line  of  imiuiiy 
has  led  the  Comanittee  directly  to  considerations 
of  contractual  relationships.  Under  a  sub- 
division of  its  work  termed  "Contracting,"  the 
Committee  makes  the  following  observation : 

Great  changes  have  taken  place  in  recent  years  in  the 
status  of  the  contractor  in  relation  to  building  enterprises, 
that  have  reflected  a  change  in  the  status  of  the  architect. 
For  a  number  of  years  there  has  been  a  gradual  Increase 
and  consequent  instability  in  prices  of  material.  Also  there 
bas  been  an  increasing  scarcity  of  labor,  and  a  consequent 
instability  in  labor  cost;  also  a  more  or  less  general  in- 
dustrial unrest,  and  the  working  out  of  problems  of  Ialx)r 
Jurisdiction,  terms  of  employment  and  restriction  of  out- 
put, all  of  which  have  made  the  old  method  of  competitive 
bidding  and  lump  sum  contracts,  uneconomic  and  unfair, 
either  to  the  owner  or  the  contractor.  Contractors,  in 
order  to  eliminate  the  risk  of  loss  to  themselves 
or  the  necessity  of  charging  the  owner  a  large 
contingent  fee  to  protect  themselves  against  loss, 
have  advocated  the  "cost  pliis  a  percentage,"  or  "fixed 
fee"  profit.  The  Government,  through  practically  all  its 
agencies,  has  let  contracts  amounting  to  more  than  a 
billion  of  dollars  on  this  basis  and  has  thus  placed  its 
stamp  of  approval  on  the  method.  The  general  uncertainty 
as  to  prices  of  labor  and  material  in  the  reiadjustnient 
period  after  the  war  will  undoubtedly  still  further  establish 
this  procedure  in  award  ng  construction  work. 

Under  the  new  .system  the  contractor  sells  his  services 
on  a  professional  basis  at  a  certain  percentage  on  the  cost 
or  for  an  agreed  fixed  fee,  and  his  remuneration  is  under- 
stood to  be  for  the  use  of  his  organization  and  its  know- 
ledge of  the  building  busness  applied  to  the  particular 
enterprise;  in  fact,  the  methods  we  employ  and  include  in 
the  term  professional  practice  are  being  approached  stead- 
ily by  those  we  have  been  pleased  to  call  contractors  and 
who  have  had  to  do  with  the  actual  business  of  building 
only.  The  selection  of  a  contractor  now  becomes  a  ques- 
tion of  the  individual's  or  concern's  reputation  for  honesty, 
ability,  and  business  Judgment  rather  than  a  question  of  a 
competitive  price  at  which  they  will  undertake  the  work; 
his  relation  with  the  owner  becomes  a  more  personal  one 
— based  upon  confidence  rather  than  on  an  entirely  im- 
personal contractual   relation. 

Contractors  have  been  <iuick  to  realize  the  changing 
conditions  affecting  their  selection;  also  the  modern  busi- 
ness tendency  to  deal  with  one  organization  equipped  to 
handle  all  phases  of  a  building  problem  and  have  bu'lt  up 
highly  specialized  organizations,  impressive  in  their  size 
and  with  such  financial  connectiorts  as  inspire  confidence 
in  their  ability  to  render  service.  Construction  companies 
and  engrineering  corporations  are  employing  able  designers 
and  doing  all  work  from  the  making  of  drawings  and 
specifications   to   the   financing,   building,   and   furnishing   of 


the  structure.  Under  this  new  system,  the  average  archl- 
tectural  organ  zatlon  dwindles  In  impresslveness.  The 
service  of  an  architect,  where  a  co'ntractor  Is  selected  on 
the  basis  of  "Confidence"  Is  not  reciuirod  in  the  same  de- 
gree as  in  the  older  method,  to  which  the  performance  of 
the  contractor  or  to  safeguard  the  expenditures  of  the 
owner.  Nor  is  he  so  frequently  called  upon  to  adjudicate 
disjiutes  that  may  ariee  between  the  owner  and  the  con- 
tractor over  interpretations  of  the  contract  obligations. 
The  architect,  the  contractor,  and  the  owner  are  collabor- 
ators to  secure  the  maximum  of  building  at  the  minimum 
of  cost. 

More  and  more  frequently  the  owner,  through  his  closer 
association  of  contractors  with  actual  building,  selects  a 
contractor  who  has  a  so-called  architect  appended  to  his 
organization  or  leaves  the  selection  of  the  architects  to  the 
Judgment  of  the   c(mtractor. 

Under  another  sub-division  referred  to  as 
"The  Architects  Personal  Association  with 
Actual  Coiistnu'tion,"  the  Committee  presents 
for  consideration  the  following  thought: 

"Architects  are  inclined  to  devote  themselves  too  ex- 
clusively to  the  study  and  pieparation  of  drawings,  speci- 
fications and  contract  documents  and  to  entrust  the  super- 
vision of  the  work  too  largely  to  a  salaried  employee.  The 
owner's  active  interest  is  in  the  actual  constuction,  not  in 
the  drawing.  In  watching  the  progress  of  the  work  he  is 
thrown  into  closer  contact  with  the  contractor  and  the 
salaried  employee,  with  the  result  that  the  value  of  the 
architect's  service  in  connection  with  the  actual  construc- 
tion  seems   unimportant   to    him. 

(If  this  is  true,  the  cotrection  is  manifestly  in  the  hands 
of  the  architect,  himself,  by  surrounding  hini.self  with 
.an  organization  which  permits  him  to  render  the  full  ser- 
vice his  client  has  a  right  to  expect.)" 

The  Committee  also  issued  a  questionnaire 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  views  of  prac- 
ticing architects  generaWy  on  several  phases  of 
l>ractice  which  are  recognized  as  important. 
The  questions  which  J  shall  quote  are  interesting 
because  they  indicated  the  thoughts  which  are 
going  through  the  minds  of  the  members  of  the 
Committee. 

2.  Do  we  serve  all  of  the  public  or  only  one  class,  the 
wealthy  or  the  moderately  wealthy?' 

3.  Are  we  qualified  by  training  and  experience  to  render 
service  over  a  wider  field? 

4.  Over  the  whole  field,  for  rich  and  poor,  for  every 
kind  of  industry  and  human  activity,  and  if  not,  how  could 
this  best  be  brought  about? 

5.  Do  we  pretend  to  a  greater  knowledge  than  we  have? 

14.  What  can  we  do  to  improve  our  relations  with  the 
structural  engineer? 

15.  What  will   make  evident   our   respective   functions? 

16.  What  will  secure  co-operation  in  the  solution  of 
building   problems? 

17.  What  ie  our  logical  relation  with  the  mechanical 
and  electrical  engineers,  the  lighting  experts? 

18.  What  is  our  logical  relation  to  the  big  engineering 
corporations  that  aim  to  furnish  all  kinds  of  designing  and 
supervisory  services? 

19.  How  can  we  improve  our  relations  with  the  con- 
tractors and  their  sub-contractors? 

20.  What  is  the  reason  for  the  success  of  the  construc- 
tion companies  that  aim  to  fulfil  all  these  functions,  de- 
signing,  engineering  and   building? 

21.  How  can  we  co-operate  w^ith,  and  help  the  workers 
and  craftsmen  (masons,  carpenters,  plumbers,)  dependent 
on  the  building  industry  as  we  are? 

22.  How  should  we  be  interested  in  their  organizations? 

23.  How  should   they   participate  In  ours? 

24.  How  shall  we  interest  ourselves  in  the  producers 
of  building  materials? 

25.  How  shall  we  help  to  standardize  details  of  building 
products  in  common  use? 

26.  How  shall  we  help  to  establish  bases  of  quality? 

27.  Shall  we  try  to  reduce  the  number  and  variety  of 
each  product  that  we  demand? 

The  Advantages  of  the  Cost-Plus-Fee 
Contract. 

It  must  be  now  plain  that  the  architect's 
status  and  function  cannot  be  considered,  with- 
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out  considering  also  the  status  and  function  of 
the  contractor.  It  seems  almost  superfluous  to 
point  out  the  advantages  to  the  whole  building 
industry  from  making  the  cost-plus-foe  con- 
tract, the  rule  instead  of  the  exception.  It  is 
important,  however,  for  us  to  think  of  this  pro- 
posed change  in  terms  of  results,  so  that  we  may 
all  have  a  clear  conoe])tion  of  what  it  is  we  are 
striving  for.  But  when  we  think  in  terms  of 
results,  we  again  find  it  impossible  to  think  of 
the  architect  and  tlie  contractor  separatelj\ 
First,  the  contractor,  or  let  us  call  him  the  con- 
structor, wLH  be  selected  on  the  basis  of  con- 
fidence and  his  service  record.  Since  the  con- 
tractor's profit  will  no  longer  depend  upon  his 
abilitj^  to  cheapen  the  work,  which  has  been  the 
motive  underlying  the  general  practice  of  offer- 
ing substitutions,  we  may  expect  fewer  discus-* 
sions,  of  this  kind  in  the  future.  Considerations 
of  price  alone  will  less  and  less  influence  tlie 
selection  of  materials.  The  architect  and  the 
contractor  will  work  together  instead  of  in 
opposition.  The  knowledge  and  experience  in 
construction  which  the  arcliitect  lacks  will  be 
furnished  by  the  "constructor."  This,  to  my 
mind,  is  one  of  the  most  important  results  that 
will  be  secured,  for  it  must  be  realized,  and  is 
reailized  by  the  thinking  element  in  the  archi- 
tectural profession,  that  ability  in  design,  which 
reaches  its  highest  development  only  in  men 
who  are  sensitive,  imaginative  and  impulsive, 
is  wholly  incompatible  with  the  scientific  quality 
of  mind  that  works  in  exact  terms  of  fact  and 
statistics;  an  essential  pre-requisite  to  the 
proper  performance  of  the  "constructors" 
function.  Under  the  cost-^ilus-fee  form  of  con- 
tract, the  architect,  the  contractor,  and  the 
owner  enter  into  a  tri-party  agreement  to  ac- 
complish a  single  end.  It  does  not  require  much 
imagination  to  see  in  this  change  in  the  con- 
tractor's status  the  reincarnation  of  the  master 
builder  of  the  Renaissance,  through  a  virtual, 
if  not  an  actual  partnership  of  the  two  talents 
that  produced  the  world's  most  inspiring  and 
enduring  architectural  monuments. 

The  salvation  of  the  architect,  the  contrac- 
tor and  the  industry  lie  in  such  a  partnership 
of  talents.  If  it  cannot  be  brought  about,  T  pre- 
dict that  contractors  will  try  to  become  archi- 
tects as  well,  and  that  architects  will  attempt 
to  become  builders— and,  in  the  broad  sense, 
few  will  succeed.  Buildings  will  be  either  poorly 
constructed  or  poorly  designed,  and  the  loss  to 
the  public  and  in  the  prestige  of  the  industry 
will  be  immeasurable. 

In  connection  with  the  adoption  of  the  cost- 
plus-fee  contract  system,  I  wish  to  point  out 
the  importance  of  a  standard  cost  accounting 
system,  and  the  greater  value  of  the  open  price 


plan,  as  a  powerful  factor  in  education  and  in 
establishing  mutual  confidence. 

Change  Needed  in  Policy  on  Building  Loans. 

There  is  one,  and  only  one,  serious  difficulty 
which  lies  in  the  way  of  securing  these  funda- 
mental reforms.  It  will  be  necessary  to  effect 
a  change  in  the  policy  Oif  the  lender  of  money 
for  construction.  Relatively  little  new  con- 
struction is  carried  forward  without  building 
loans.  Such  loans  are  usually  a  certain  per- 
centage of  the  contract  cost  of  the  building. 
The  question  is,  can  the  great  lending  com- 
panies be  made  to  feel  that  they  will  be  amply 
protected  in  loaning  the  same  percentage  on  a 
carefully  prepared  estimate  by  a  reputable 
"constructor"  even  though  the  amount  of  that 
estimate  is  not  guaranteed  by  a  contract  and 
bond?  I  believe  tjiat  ultimately  such  loans  will 
be  secured  on  the  basis  of  confidence,  even  more 
readily  and  with  less  question  as  to  values  and 
risks  than  has  been  the  case  in  the  past.  And 
I  believe  all  so  that  loans  so  made  will  be  more 
secure  than  those  made  on  the  lump-sum  con- 
tract ever  have  been.  This  must  be  so  because 
the  building  will  be  a  better  investment  in  that 
both  the  cost  of  upkeep  and  depreciation  will 
be  less,  and  because  costs  will  rest  on  the  stable 
foundation  of  true  values  instead  of  the  in- 
secure basis  of  speculation. 


Rhodes  Scholarship  for  Architects 

of  Ontario 

Notification  has  been  received  by  Hon.  Dr. 
Cody,  Ontario  Minister  of  Education,  that  the 
Rhodes  Scholarship  offered  for  the  Exhibition 
of  1921  has  been  thrown  open  to  the  architec- 
tural students  of  this  Province.  This  is  accom- 
panied by  the  Henry  Jarvis  studentship.  The 
value  of  the  scholarship  is  two  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds,  and  the  studentship  two  hondred 
pounds. 

Intimation  of  intention  to  compete  for  these 
awards  must  be  forwarded  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  British  School  at  Room  54,  Victoria  Street, 
London,  S.W.,  before  next  January.  Details  of 
the  plans  and  drawings  will  be  forwarded  to 
applicants. 


■Corrosion  tests  that  have  been  completed 
indicate  that  the  presence  of  calcium  chloride, 
although  the  amount  used  is  relatively  small, 
in  mortar  slabs  exposed  to  the  weather  causes 
appreciable  corrosion  of  the  metal  within  a  year. 
This  appears  to  indicate  that  calcium  chloride 
shoujd  not  be  used  in  stucco,  and  warns  against 
the  unrestricted  use  of  this  salt  in  reinforced 
concrete  exposed  to  weather  or  wnter.—Engin- 
eerivg  Naivs-Record. 
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Fire  Prevention  Meeting,  Sept.  4 

Announcement  is  made  by  Secretary  Lewis 
of  the  Ontario  Fire  Prevention  League  that  the 
special  meeting  for  which  notices  were  recently 
sent  out  has  been  postponed  to  the  date  of  the 
annual  meeting,  which  will  open  at  10  a.m., 
September  4th,  in  tlie  Reception  Room  at  the 


Parliament  Buildings,  Toronto.  It  was  found 
that  many  of  the  members  could  not  conveni- 
ently attend  both  a  special  and  the  annual 
meeting,  coming  so  close  together,  hence  it  was 
decided  to  merge  the  two.  A  very  successful 
meeting  is  anticipated,  and  all  members  are 
urged  to  be  present. 
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Braeside  Lodge,  Preston,  Ontario 


Braeside  Lodge  is  the  result  of  the  enter- 
prise of  two  nurses,  themselves  seeking  rest  in 
the  Spring  of  1918  at  Preston,  Ont.,  after  a  long 
period  of  strenuous  duty,  and  who  conceived 
the  need  of  a  sanitarium  for  the  treatment  of 
nervous  and  convalescent 
cases.  The  building  itself 
was  converted  from  a 
handsome  old  residence, 
and  it  was  the  desire  of 
the  owners  to  retain  some 
of  the  details  of  the  exist- 
ing structure  and  make 
them  a  feature  of  the  new 
scheme,  with  the  result 
that  the  whole  institution 
has  a  very  homelike  at- 
mosphere about  it.  There 
is  an  old  colonial  stairway 
that  has  a  charm  all  of  its 
own,  and  the  old  doorways 
and  woodwoi'k  which  gave 
the  old  colonial  homes 
their  feeling  of  hospital- 
ity. The  architect  saw  the 
value  of  these  details  and 
made  the  new  work  har- 
monize with  the  old. 

The  main  entrance 
leads  into  the  hallway 
where  the  old  staircase  is 
located,  with  the  office  and 
private  living  room  to  the 
left.  On  the  right  of  the 
hallwaj"  is  the  dining 
room,  with  the  kitchen, 
serving  room  and  butler's 
pantry  adjoining.  At  the 
end  of  the  hallway  is  the 
nurses'  dining  room,  with 
a  conservatory  at  one  end, 
where  flowers  and  vege- 
tables are  grown  for  the 
use  of  the  building.  Next 
to  the  kitchen  is  the  cook- 
ing room  and  laundry. 

The  garden  entrance  is 
on  the  second  floor,  with 

a  hallway  running  through  to  the  elevator  and 
stairway.  Off  the  hallway  is  the  solarium,  with 
entrance  on  to  a  covered  promenade.  On  this 
floor  are  bedrooms  with  private  baths.  Over  the 
service  wing  are  the  treatment  rooms,  with  bed- 
rooms for  the  help  farther  on. 

The  third  floor  is  almost  entirely  devoted 
to  bedrooms,  tliose  facing  the  south-east  having 
sleeping  porches,  while  the  fourth  floor  is  uti- 
lized as  one  large  room  for  recreation  purposes. 

Very  attractive  grounds  surround  the  build- 
ing, the  district  in  which  it  is  situated    being 


noted  for  its  mineral  springs  and  its  good  air, 
the  altitude  being  a  thousand  feet.  The  garden 
is  particularly  noteworthy,  being  developed 
under  the  direction  of  capable  landscape  archi- 
tects, and  representing  a  carefully-thought-out 
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scheme.  The  public  highways  have  been 
screened  to  give  the  place  of  a  feeling  of  pri- 
vacy, and  there  are  winding  paths  through  the 
garden  for  the  use  of  the  patients,  as  well  as  a 
section  which  is  set  off  for  lawn  sports. 

In  laying  out  the  building  and  grounds,  con- 
sideration has  been  given  to  future  extensions. 


Professional    Remuneration 

The  doctrine  that  architects  exist  primarily 
for  the  [)ractice  of  an  art,  and  that  the  world  at 
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large  can  do  without  their  aid,  somehow  or 
other,  when  an  artistic  end  is  not  sought  to  be 
attained,  may  be  unpopuhir  with  the  profession, 
but  the  probability  is  great  that  this  is  the 
general  impression  of  their  place  and  service 
in  the  public  mind.  This  will  account  for  the 
commonly  received  notion  that  architects  in 
most  occasions  of  their  employment  have  little 
to  show  for  their  remuneration.  When  real 
architecture  is  required  and  power  of  design 
evidenced  the  debt  to  the  profession  is  fully 
admitted,  and  the  value  of  its  contribution  to 
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the  amenity  of  the  world 
ungrudgingly    recognized. 
It   is,  therefore,  from  the 
artistic     side      of      their 
sf>here  of  operations  that 
assurance     and     advance 
will  most    naturally  come 
to      architects.       Broadly 
viewed,   the    situation   of 
the  profession  in  the  i)ub- 
lic  view  is  secure    within 
this  its  central  and  author- 
itative domain.    Here  un- 
certainty   and    doubt  can 
only  i)roperly  arise  within 
the  professional  breast  as 
to  the   competency  of  the 
art  to  fulfil   the  demands 
made  upon  it;    a  healthy 
fear    of   failure     that     is 
stinmlative  both  of  imag- 
ination and  study.    Here, 
again,  the  architect  is  able 
to  make  the  value  of  his 
work    sufficiently  evident. 
It  is,   however,   in   the  more   general   and 
humbler  sphere   of  contriver  and  director  of 
common   building  oiierations,  directly  and  in- 
directly,   in    suggesting    various    solutions    of 
accommodation  puzzles,  wrestling  with  by-laws, 
neighbors  and  estimates,  that  the  profession  at 
large  makes  its  livelihood.     Thus  services  of 
real  value  are  rendere<l  to  private  individuals 
and  public  bodies,  trying  and  arduous  in  nature, 
demanding  skill,  patience  and  experience,  that 
from  their  character  look  difficult  to  appraise 
and  liable  to  be  under-estimated  and  soon  for- 
gotten.   Practising   archi- 
tects, whose  opportunities 
of  important  artistic  work 
are  rare,  not  unnaturally 
value  such  services  as  de- 
serving sufficient  recogni- 
tion and  remuneration.  It 
is     unfortunate     that     in 
most  of  these  latter  exer- 
cises either  the  conceit  of 
clients,  the  experience  of 
a    good     builder,    or    the 
complacency  of  neighbors 
and     circumstances     may 
leduce  their  necessitj'  and 
ai>parent  value.   Tt  is  just 
l)ossible,  though  the  econ- 
omy may  be  more   than 
doubtful,  that  the  building 
operation  after  all  did  not 
demand  the  assistance  of 
so     highly     trained     and 
specially   qualified  an  ex- 
pert, and    that    after  the 
original     provision    of    a 
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plan  his  activities  were  al- 
most superfluous.  Such 
may  be  the  opinion  of  the 
world,  and  a  consciousness 
of  its  existence  seems  to 
underly  the  recurrence  of 
spasms  of  self-justifica- 
tion in  a  profession  which 
does  not  go  with  the  world 
and  permit  advertisement. 
The  situation  of  the 
architect,  therefore,  is 
delicate,  in  his  dual  capa- 
city of  artist  and  man  of 
building  affairs,  with  but 
uncertain  occasions  for 
exhibiting  his  real  worth 
and  with  abundant  oppor- 
tunities of  ordinary  un- 
recognized usefulness,  and 
the  remuneration  for 
many  services  more  often 
than  not  presumed  to  be  a 
matter  of  concession  un- 
represented by  material.  The  stupid  world, 
in  its  practical  way,  impatient  of  elaborately 
just  accounts,  has  by  a  long  and  deep- 
seated  custom  admitted  that  value  of  archi- 
tecture is  represented  by  a  commission  of 
five  per  cent,  on  the  cost  of  the  building,  and 
the  better  judgment  of  the  profession  has  con- 
tinually expressed  its  dislike  and  contempt  of 
an  estimation  which  takes  no  real  account  of 
the  time  or  skill,  often  differing  greatly  in 
value,  which  it  bestows  without  detailed  com- 
putation. But,  whether 
willingly  or  not,  the  situ 
ation  has  been  accepted, 
and  taking  the  rough  with 
the  smooth,  the  back  has 
become  accustomed  to  the 
burden  and  has  submitted 
to  evils  that  it  knows 
rather  than  invite  un- 
known uncertainties. 

There  is  considerable 
danger  to-day  in  attempt- 
ing to  disturb  a  system 
which,  with  the  very  con- 
siderable advance  of  build- 
ing cost,  promises  to  in- 
crease the  ordinary  re- 
muneration of  the  profes- 
sion. The  danger  lies  in 
the  field  where,  as  has 
been  indicated,  architects 
have  the  greater  part  of 
their  employment,  viz.,  in 
the  sphere  of  ordinary 
building  work,  where  their 
services  may  be  dis[)ensed 
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with  or  displaced  from  non-professional 
sources.  The  public  will  be  keenly  alive 
to  any  effort  on  the  part  of  their  professional 
advisers  and  i)rotectors  which  may  inno- 
cently appeal-  to  take  a  double  advantage  of 
the  present-day  tendency  of  unions  to  make 
the  employer  pa\'  increased  prices,  by  not  only 
charging  the  normal  commission  on  an  abnormal 
cost,  but  by  increasing  the  I'ate  per  cent,  of  that 
commission.  Further  difficulty  will  certainly 
{Concluded  on  page  258.) 
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STABLE   AND   SKRVANTS   QI'ARTKRS   ON    A   CALIFORNIA    ESTATE    WITH    CREAM     COLORED     PLASTER,     GREEN     ROOF    AND     WINDOW     BARS     PAINTED 

RED,  GREEN  AND  YELLOW. 


A    MODERN    CALIFORNIA    BUNGALOW,    NESTING    IN    THE    HOLLYWOOD    FOOTHILLS. 
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AN    OLDEK    TYPE    OF    CALIFOKNIA    BUNGALOW,    HAVING    LITTLE    DEPTH     AND    A    UIRECT    ALIGNMENT    OK    ROOMS    OPENING    ONTO    A    PERGOLA. 


lilt;  -1  ii.\-i*  HI-;;.   sinNi;i,K   uwui-',   a   sdmicwhat   kkcknt    i.\  .-.tiv  a'iii  j.\,    as  sickx   i.\  a  s.mali,  rAi.iFi)i;xLv  humk. 
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The  Need  of  Architectural  Instruction 

In  Colleges 


A  MOVEMENT  initiated  by  the  Illinois 
<'lia[)ter  of  the  Aincrican  Institute  of 
Architects  whicii  should  interest  the  archi- 
tects and  educators  of  this  country,  forms  the 
subject  of  an  address  delivered  by  Mr.  George 
(.'.  Ninnnons,  F.A.I. A.,  at  the  convention  of  the 
Association  of  American  Colleges,  which  the 
"American  Architect"  reprints  in  a  recent 
issue.  The  ob.ieet  is  to  have  the  colleges  shape 
their  curriculum  to  impart  a  greater  knowledge 
of  architecture  and  the  arts  to  college  students 
in  general,  and  has  no  reference  to  existing 
architectural  schools  which  provide  courses  of 
instruction  for  students  who  intend  to  follow 
the  practice  of  the  profession  of  architecture. 
According  to  Mr.  Nimmons,  after  the  student 
enters  upon  his  career  in  life  he  begins  to  take 
part  in  constructive  enterprises  where  building 
improvements  are  involved,  and  any  knowledge 
he  possesses  of  this  kind  will  to  a  large  extent 
determine  the  character  of  the  architecture  in 
,  the  communit.v  in  whicli  he  resides. 
I  To  the  uninitiated,  the  address  reads,  in- 
',  stitutions  of  learning  are  supposed  to  include 
■  in  their  courses  of  study  instruction  both  in  the 
L  arts  and  sciences,  as  the  arts  have  always  been 
associated  at  least  in  name  with  the  objects  for 
which  most  colleges  and  universities  have  been 
founded.  It  always  seems  to  be  assumed  that 
the  proper  education  of  anyone  would  natural- 
ly include  some  knowledge  or  information  of 
the  fine  arts.  The  assistance  which  an  under- 
standing of  the  arts  would  be  in  the  acquiring 
of  good  taste  and  refinement,  and  the  apprecia- 
tion of  and  preference  for  the  finer  and  better 
things  of  life,  are  objects  which  alone  would 
seem  to  be  sufficient  recompense  for  the  time 
spent  in  securing  some  knowledge  and  under- 
standing of  this  subject. 

Yet  the  curricula  of  colleges  generally  stop 
short  with  the  art  of  literature.  Few  of  them, 
aside  from  those  having  special  art  or  archi- 
tectural departments,  provide  any  material 
instruction  in  the  fine  arts,  or  more  especially 
any  means  of  giving  the  students  even  a  fair 
understanding  of  the  histor.v  or  principles 
underlying  the  practice  of  these  arts.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  about  the  only  information 
as  a  rule  imparted  to  the  students  concerning 
architecture  is  that  which  is  more  or  less  inci- 
dentally referred  to  in  the  various  histories  of 
the  world  used  in  the  ditferent  colleges. 

While  there  has  been  as  .vet  no  definite  plan 
agreed  upon  by  the  architects  defining  the  exact 
scope  and  character  of  the  subject,  it  seems  that 
a  clear  understantling  of  it  cannot  be  had  at 
this  time  without  at  least  some  discussion  of 


the  nature  of  the  architectural  instruction  pro- 
posed. 

At  the  beginning  it  would  have  to  be  recog- 
nized that  architecture  is  too  large  a  subject 
to  be  treated  ^at  all  completely  in  the  limited 
time  that  migfct  be  found  iivailable  in  the  al- 
ready fuli-courses  of  the  colleges.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  many  subjects  are  being  urged  for 
consideration  which  cannot  possibly  be  con- 
sidered, and  it  is  onl.v  on  account  of  the  extreme 
need  of  a  better  understanding  of  architecture, 
particularly  among  educated  people,  that  the 
subject  is  urged  so  strongly  for  your  considera- 
tion. 

If  the  opportunity  is  given  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  architectural  instruction  in  colleges,  the 
first  consideration  would  be  to  select  only  such 
features  and  branches  of  the  subject  as  would 
be  of  the  greatest  practical  value. 

It  is  not  considered  that  the  text  books  and 
lectures  intended  for  strictly  architectural 
schools  would  be  at  ail  adapted  for  the  purpose 
in  mind.  These  are  designed  for  a  nmch  more 
extended  and  detailed  treatment  of  the  various 
branches  of  the  subject  than  could  possibly  be 
included.  Neither  is  it  intended  that  any  of  the 
existing  histories  of  architecture  be  utilized,  as 
these  do  not  include  some  of  the  most  important 
topics  to  be  presented  and  nearly  all  of  them 
devote  more  space  to  some  periods  of  the  his- 
torj'  of  architecture  than  could  be  allowed. 

The  subject  matter,  therefore,  that  is  in- 
tended for  use  in  this  case  would  have  to  be  all 
newly  compiled  and  specially  prepared  for  the 
particular  purpose  in  hand.  It  is  probable  that 
the  best  result  would  be  secured  b.v  taking  from 
a  number  of  works  the  best  treatment  of  the 
various  subjects  selected  and  adding  new 
material  as  might  be  required. 

There  are  a  number  of  woiks  of  recent  pub- 
lication that  contain  some  of  the  best  discus- 
sions of  present  architectural  problems  which 
would  undoubtedly  be  considered  in  order  to 
bring  the  work  abreast  of  the  latest  thought 
and  opinions  of  the  day.  Whether  this  instruc- 
tion should  be  given  entirely  in  the  form  of 
lectures  or  by  the  use  of  a  text  book  is  a  matter 
to  be  detennined,  but  the  text  book  form  recom- 
mends itself,  as  in  that  case  the  same  treatment 
of  the  subject  could  be  at  once  universally 
applied,  while  if  the  lecture  plan  were  adopted 
as  the  principal  means  of  imparting  the  instruc- 
tion agreed  upon,  it  would  be  difficult  at  first 
to  secure  a  sufficient  number  of  lecturers  fully 
equipped  with  the  means  to  illustrate  their 
lectures.   The  study  of  any  text  book,  however, 
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should  be  supplemented  as  far  as  possible  by 
such  lectures  as  could  be  arranged  for. 

The  establishment  of  a  professorship  in 
architecture  is  probably  too  much  to  be  hoped 
for  at  the  start,  but  in  its  absence  the  course 
could  be  conducted  by  the  professor  of  history, 
with  which  subject  it  is  so  intimely  con- 
nected.    ... 

The  course  of  instruction  in  architecture, 
therefore,  would  consist,  tirst,  in  the  study  of 
a  text  book  specially  x)rcpared  for  that  purpose; 
second,  a  series  of  illustrated  lectures  supple- 
menting the  text  book;  third,  a  brief  course  in 
drawing  sufficient  to  teach  the  use  of  tee  square 
and  triangle  in  laying  out  plans  and  elevations 
to  scale;  fourth,  a  brief  course  of  field  work  in 
which  buildings  under  construction  and  build- 
ings which  are  accredited  to  be  the  best  tj-pes 
of  architecture  in  the  vicinity  would  be  visited 
and  observed  under  the  guidance  of  some  archi- 
tect or  some  one  capable  of  explaining  the 
application  of  the  important  principles  learned, 
to  the  actual  building. 

The  text  book  no  doubt  would  contain  a 
treatment  at  least  of  the  following  subjects:  — 
Definition  of  architecture,  its  place  among 
the  fine  arts,  discussion  of  construction  and  its 
various  types,  the  use  of  materials,  a  brief  his- 
tory of  architecture,  the  present  methods  of  the 
practice  of  architecture,  the  making  of  draw- 
ings, letting  contracts  and  su{)orvision  of  the 
work,  the  theon'  of  design,  the  use  of  historic 
styles  in  connection  with  modern  buildings,  a 
national  style,  the  relation  of  the  art  of  the  in- 
dustries to  architecture,  a  brief  presentation  of 
the  principles  underlying  landscape  gardening, 
painting  and  sculpture  and  their  use  in  connec- 
tion with  architecture. 

Whether  or  not  the  above  headings  happen 
to  be  the  most  comprehensive  titles  for  the 
various  branches  of  the  instruction  (and  it  is 
probable  that  they  are  not),  still  the  important 
thing  at  this  time  is  the  value  of  the  training 
and  instruction  to  the  student. 

This  course  of  instruction  would  be  laid  out 
and  designed  to  exercise  and  train  the  mental 
faculties  as  well  as  supply  useful  and  practical 
knowledge  for  after  life.  The  study  of  it  would 
be  similar  in  effect  in  some  ways  to  that  of  a 
study  of  the  humanities. 

No  better  agency  than  a  knowledge  of  the 
history  of  architecture  can  be  used  to  fix  a  good 
perspective  in  the  mind,  of  the  different  peoples 
of  past  ages.  We  know  a  nation  best  by  its 
works,  and  if  we  have  a  general  knowledge  of 
its  buildings  we  have  then  the  best  index  of  its 
character.  We  can  compare  the  works  of  one 
l)eople  with  another  and  with  our  own.  We  can 
interpret  in  a  fairly  accurate  manner  their  aims, 
ambitions  and  aspirations. 

One  instinctively  seeks  to  found  an  estimate 
of  a  person  upon  what  he  does,  raither  than  ui)on 


what  he  says,  when  it  is  possible  to  secure  the 
necessary  information;  a  knowledge  of  archi- 
tecture gives  us  this  foundation  upon  which 
we  can  judge  best  of  the  character  of  the  people 
of  the  past.  Therefore  it  would  be  a  great  aid 
in  the  s^tudy  and  understanding  of  history. 

This  same  ability  to  judge  of  the  character 
of  the  people  of  the  past  would  apply  just  as 
effectively  to  the  present. 

The  reason  that  a  building  is  such  a  good 
indication  of  the  character  of  the  man  who  built 
it  or  caused  it  to  be  built  is  the  fact  that  its 
erection^  as  a  rule  represents  the  hard-earned 
returns  of  his  own  labor  or  efforts;  it  is  some- 
thing for  which  he  must  usually  give  up  all  his 
savings  and  go  in  debt  for  a  part  of  the  cost 
besides.  Then  the  building  also  furnishes  him 
an  occasion  foi-  giving  material  expression  to 
the  things  which  he  likes  and  admires. 

Architects  can  testify  that  the  designing  and 
erection  of  a  building  is  as  a  rule  one  of  the 
most  serious  and  earnest  undertakings  in  a 
man's  life.  It  is  sure  to  represent  the  best  that 
is  in  him,  according  to  his  own  standards,  and 
the  character  and  design  of'  the  buildings  are 
very  likely  to  represent  more  the  ideas  and 
standards  of  taste  of  the  owner  than  they  are 
those  of  the  architect.  It  is  the  client's  build- 
ing; his  desires,  and  his  ideals  must  be  incor- 
porated and  the  architect  is  obliged  to  do  the 
best  ho  can  to  make  the  most  of  them.  The 
building,  therefore,  as  a  rule  truly  represents 
the  character  of  the  owner. 

A  student  who  had  received  some  training 
and  instruction  in  architecture  would  have 
acquired  thereby  a  new  and  wider  scope  for  his 
judgment.  The  character  of  houses  and  build- 
ings of  cities  must  have  meant  little  to  him 
before;  now  with  this  instruction  added  to  his 
store  of  knowledge  he  can  discriminate  between 
the  good  and  the  bad  and  the  crude  and  the  re- 
fined, in  buildings,  and  therefore  in  the  owners. 
He  can  at  once  make  a  better  and  more  com- 
prehensive estimalte  of  certain  (lualities  in  an 
individual  or  of  a  whole  community  than  he 
could  have  made  without  this  knowledge.  The 
student's  character  will  have  "been  improved 
and  developed  thereby  to  the  extent  of  making 
him  a  better  judge  of  the  men  of  his  day  as  well 
as  of  those  of  the  jiast.  If  there  is  any  one 
subject  upon  wliich  the  educators  seem  to  agree 
as  one  of  the  important  aims  of  education,  it 
is  upon  the  ability  gained  by  education,  of  be- 
ing able  to  judge  men  correctly.  A  study  of 
architecture,  therefore,  would  aid  materially'  in 
this  direction. 

While  this  course  of  instruction  would 
broaden  the  student's  faculty  of  judgment  with 
respect  to  his  fellowmen,  it  would  also  at  the 
same  time  develop  and  raise  his  own  standards 
of  taste.   The  instruction  which  would  describe 
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in  liiiii  tho  finest  of  the  world's  accoinplisli- 
iiients  in  bnildin^  and  explain  to  him  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  their  design  was  founded 
would  thereby  develop  certain  important  traits 
of  his  own  clmracter  in  a  manner  that  no  other 
agency  in  college  can  now  possibly  do. 

The  average  American  student  in  inter- 
course with  almost  any  of  the  students  of 
Europe  is  positively  at  a  disadvantage,  and 
sometimes  embarrassed  on  account  of  his  ignor- 
ance of  the  fine  arts  and  architecture  especially. 
If  he  is  called  upon  for  any  opinion  or  to  give 
expression  to  his  conception  of  anything  that 
has  to  do  with  architecture,  his  views  j^re  likely 
to  be  crude,  and  his  judgment  is  not  only  dis- 
counted, but  it  is  likely,  on 'account  of  a  lack  of 
knowledge  of  the  subject,  to  create  a  prejudice 
against  him.  Tn  other  words,  the  American 
student  appears  more  or  less  like  an  unpolished, 
rough  product  of  education,  because  he  is  de- 
ficient in  a  knowledge  of  the  fine  arts,  although 
he  may  have,  and  usually  does  have,  just  as 
many  other  sterling  (jualities  of  character  as 
his  Pjuropean  brothers. 

It  is  noteworthy  in  this  connection  to  recall 
how  the  alunmi  of  coHeges  universally  regret 
their  ignorance  of  architecture.  With  few  ex- 
ceptions they  always  appear  eager  to  learn 
something  from  architects  about  it,  and  they 
are  always  anxious  to  know  how  they  may 
recognize  buildings  and  historic  styles  of  archi- 
tecture. 

It  is,  nevertheless,  a  great  regret  that  the 
American  student  does  not  have  his  rough  spots 
X)olished  off  by  an  application  in  college  of  at 
least  a  little  instruction  in  architecture  so  as 
to  make  him  more  a  citizen  of  the  world,  ecjuip- 
ped  with  a  knowledge  and  understanding  of 
those  artistic  things  so  important  to  the  rest  of 
the  world,  and  so  much  neglected  in  the  past  in 
this  country. 

What  a  great  benefit  a  little  knowledge  of 
architectural  drawing  would  be  if  acquired  in 
college  in  connection  with  this  proposed  course 
in  architecture. 

A  student  may  have  learned  something  of 
drawing  in  his  earlier  days  in  school,  but  as  he 
advances  with  the  higher  studies  of  college  he 
is  likely  to  neglect  it  and  to  minimize  the  very 
important  uses  to  which  it  mav  be  put  in  after 
life. 

The  purpose  of  the  instruction  in  drawing  in 
this  course  would  be  to  enable  the  student  to  lay 
out  to  scale  the  plans  and  elevations  of  a  simple 
building  and  with  the  knowledge  and  skill  so 
gained  work  out  the  arrangement  and  design 
of  a  few  building  problems,  sufficient  to  fix  in 
his  mind  some  of  the  fundamental  principles 
of  architecture. 

This  training  in  the  first  place  would  tend 
to  fix  in  mind  for  life  a  method  of  drawing  by 


which  the  idea  of  almost  any  material  thing 
could  be  projected  on  paper  for  examination, 
criticism  and  judgment.  It  would  afford  any- 
one, no  matter  what  his  profession  or  calling, 
the  best  possible  means  for  studying  and  per- 
fecting important  problems  and  undertakings 
that  were  difficult  to  visualize  sufficiently  for 
examination. 

Then  in  an  architectural  way  it  would  un- 
doubtedly imjiress  in  the  student's  uiind  some 
useful  rules  of  good  construotion  a  definite 
idea  of  how  properly  to  plan  and  arrange  things 
and  some  sound  basis  on  which  to  found  his 
ideas  of  good  design  and  rational  and  beautiful 
ornament.     .     .     . 

The  last  subjects  suggested  in  the  course  of 
instruction  are  landscape  gardening,  painting 
and  scnl|)ture  in  their  connection  with  architec- 
ture. .  .  .  There  are  few  things  in  life 
that  would  add  so  much  to  the  wholesome  en- 
joyment and  refinement  of  the  hard-working, 
industrious  people  of  this  country  as  would  a 
knowledge  and  ability  to  beautify  and  cultivate 
projierly  the  surroundings  of  their  own  homes 
and  improve  and  landscape  the  streeits  and 
open  spaces  of  their  towns  and  villages.  Sucli 
things  stand  for  contentment,  umch-needed 
recreation,  happiness  and  good  citizenship,  and 
are  therefore  some  of  the  strongest  influences 
for  a  higher  and  better  life  of  the  people. 

It  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  paper  to  go 
into  the  fields  of  painting  and  sculpture  and 
even  attempt  to  recount  the  benefits  that  would 
result  to  the  students  from  a  real  unders^tand- 
iiig  and  appreciation  of  these  two  great  arts. 
But  in  this  proposed  course  of  instruction  there 
might  be  introduced  sufficient  instruction  to  give 
the  students  some  idea  of  the  princiyjle  under- 
lying these  arts,  the  objects  which  the  various 
schools  of  art  endeavored  to  attain,  and  some 
guidance  as  to  how  best  to  enjoy  and  appreciate 
works  of  art.     .     .     . 

After  he  has  entered  upon  his  career  in  life, 
his  first  serious  direct  contact  with  ai'chitecture 
will  probably  be  the  building  of  his  own  home. 
Its  plan  and  arrangement  will  be  responsible 
to  an  important  degree  for  the  easy  running 
of  his  household.  The  effeot  of  its  design  and 
surroundings  will  be  those  silent  and  yet  potent 
influences  in  crystallizing  his  own  ideals  and 
standards  of  taste  and  refinement  and  in  mould- 
ing those  of  his  children. 

As  he  progresses  in  life  and  begins  to  take 
part  in  constructive  enterprises  where  building 
improvements  are  involved,  his  choice  and  de- 
cision on  the  arrangement  and  design  of  im- 
portant buildings  will  imturally  be  sought.  At 
this  time  his  decisions  and  the  results  of  his 
knowledge  of  buildings  and  architecture  will 
increase  in  importance,  because  he  will  not  only 
fix  the  character  of  his  own  buildings,  but  that 
of  public  buildings  as  well. 
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If  this  career  lies  in  the  field  of  business, 
then  he  may  have  to  do  with  large  and  import- 
ant commercial  and  industrial  buildings.  His 
judgment  will  have  to  be  passed  upon  buildings 
whose  plan  and  design  may  have  much  to  do 
with  the  success  of  the  business  to  be  carried 
on.  The  army  of  employees  engaged  in  the  in- 
dustries, together  with  their  families,  now  con- 
sititute  a  third  of  the  entire  pojiulation  of  this 
country.  Provision  for  housing  them  in  whole- 
some and  satisfying  quarters  is  to-day  one  of 
the  important  problems  of  national  concern. 
The  workshops  for  the  men,  in  order  that  busi- 
ness may  meet  competition  and  that  wages 
sufficient  for  a  decent  living  may  be  paid,  must 
be  models  of  efficiency  and  at  the  same  time 
provide  completely  for  the  welfare  of  the  em- 
ployees. All  these  great  questions  are  con- 
nected intimately  with  the  plans  and  designs  of 
buildings.  Architects  and  engineers  may  draw 
these  plans,  but  their  character  and  their  final 
approval  in  the  last  analysis  comes  down  to 
those  in  control  of  the  business,  and  their  know- 
ledge of  building  and  architecture  must  guide 
them  in  their  final  decision. 

Our  industries  need  every  help  and  encour- 
agement they  can  get  in  these  times  of  recon- 
struction. One  of  the  greatest  handicaps  to 
some  of  the  American  industries  in  meeting 
foreign  competition  in  the  past  has  been  the 
relatively  poor  appearance  and  design  of  some 
o^f  our  products  as  compared  with  those  of 
Europe.  American  designers  of  industrial  pro- 
ducts often  do  not  seem  to  understand  the  first 
principles  of  good  design,  neither  do  they 
understand  as  a  rule  the  use  of  color  and  its 
combinations.  Their  products  are  often  coarse, 
crude  and  ugly  as  compared  with  foreign  ones. 
The  trouble  is  that  they  have  never  had  any 
knowledge  of  architecture.  Architecture  is  the 
mother  art  from  which  the  ideas  for  construc- 
tion, ornamentation  and  design  of  industrial 
products  are  taken.  Some  of  the  awful  things 
of  industry  would  never  have  appeared  in  the 
market  if  the  industrial  designer  had  only  un- 
derstood that  one  single  basic  principle  of 
architecture,  viz.,  that  good  design  and  orna- 
mentation can  only  grow  out  of  a  logical  devel- 
opment of  construction,  fashioned  so  as  to  meet 
the  functions  for  which  the  thing  was  created. 
If  a  single  instance  were  to  be  mentioned  to 
exemplify  the  above  statements,  there  is  prob- 
ably no  product  of  the  manufacturing  industries 
of  this  country  that  deserves  this  distinction 
so  much  as  the  American  stove,  and  that  variety 
so  properly  named  the  base  burner.  This  pro- 
duct which  is  made  up  in  its  design  of  the 
most  hideous  gegaws  and  jimcracks,  polished 
and  silvered  so  as  to  vainly  pronounce  itself  to 
the  eye,  is  a  creation  which  would  seem  to  come 
from  the  lowest  savage.  As  an  example  of  de- 
sign it  might  very  properly  be  ascribed  to  the 


heathen  as  an  altar  erected  after  their  own 
fashion  to  glorify  some  strange  and  hideous 
god.  The  tragedy  of  the  whole  matter  is  that 
this  is  the  fireside  of  thousands  of  American 
families,  who  have  to  sit  around  it  through  the 
long  winter  months.  Their  children  growing  up 
have  this  thing  in  their  homes  to  pervert  their 
standards  of  taste  and  degrade  their  ideas  of 
design  and  ornament. 

Such  things  absolutely  never  could  have 
been  created,  or  never  would  have  been  bought, 
if  the  people  generally  had  received  some 
instruction  in  architecture.  As  the  tendencies 
of  a  large  proportion  of  American  people  are 
toward  the  industries  and  as  a  great  many  of 
them  so  engaged  look  to  the  colleges  to  train 
and  educate  their  children  to  carry  on  their 
business,  the  need  for  architectural  instruction 
in  college  so  far  as  the  industries  are  concerned 
is  very  pronounced. 

The  January  Bulletin  of  the  Art  Institute  of 
Chicago  has  very  fittingly  summarized  this 
aspect  of  the  industrial  situation  in  the  follow- 
ing words: — 

"A  great  industrial  nation  without  an  in- 
dustrial art  can  after  all  be  great  in  bulk  only. 
When  practically  every  industrial  and  commer- 
cial nation  in  the  world  excepting  ours  has  long 
seen  the  light  on  this  subject,  it  would  be  a 
perilous  thing  to  venture  forth  with  our  wares 
upon  the  seven  seas  without  a  new  reckoning. ' ' 

If  the  student  elects  to  follow  any  of  the 
professions  as  his  life  work,  then  this  instruc- 
tion in  architecture  will  be  equally  important. 
If  he  is  a  lawyer  and  his  practice  is  with  cor- 
l>orations  or  estates,  much  of  his  work  will  have 
to  do  with  buildings  and  architecture.  If  he  is 
a  physician,  his  practice  will  from  the  first  be 
closely  connected  with  hospitals.  If  he  is  a 
teacher  or  professor,  the  college  buildings  will 
become  intimately  associated  with  his  work; 
and  if  he  chooses  the  ministry  as  his  calling, 
the  architecture  of  churches  will  at  once  become 
a  subject  of  the  greatest  importance. 

As  the  student  progresses  in  life  and  suc- 
ceeds in  taking  his  place  in  the  control  and 
direction  of  atfairs,  he  sooner  or  later  will  be 
called  upon  to  assist  in  determining  and  ap- 
proving the  plan  and  design  of  public  buildings, 
and  it  will  be  his  judgment  and  his  standards 
of  excellence  and  right  planning  that  will  deter- 
mine the  character  of  the  architecture  of  his 
community. 

If  the  student  in  his  advancement  is  atforded 
the  advantage  of  travel  and  study  abroad,  his 
deficiency  in  a  knowledge  of  architecture  will 
be  felt  all  the  more  keenly.  He  who  doesn't 
know  one  architectural  style  from  another  will 
probably  fly  to  the  rescue  of  Baedeker  on  the 
way  over,  in  his  haste  to  prepare  for  a  first 
accjuaintance  with  the  world's  great  master- 
pieces of  art. 
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It  is  a  straiij?o  ntid  uiiaccountaljlc  fact  tliat 
those  ^reat  works  of  art  wliicli  the  rest  of  the 
world  prizes  and  appreciates  so  highly  should 
arouse  so  comparatively  little  interest  in  this 
country,  and  when  it  is  considered  that  these 
are  the  finest  and  greatest  works  of  man  in  the 
])nilding  art,  it  is  more  surprising  that  the  in- 
stitutions of  learning  in  this  country  do  not 
teach  at  least  enough  architecture  for  the  tra- 
veller to  enjoy  and  appreciate  them.  It  would 
seem  that  the  pro])er  education  of  a  man  was 
not  complete  without  such  instruction. 

While  this  plea  for  architectural  instruction 
may  he  founded  somewhat  on  criticism  of  omis- 
sions in  the  i)resent  courses  of  college  instruc- 
tion, as  well  as  on  the  benefits  to  be  gained,  still 
the  writer  is  not  nnmindful  of  that  purpose  of 
college  education  which  is  the  greatest  of  all, 
viz.,  the  designing  and  the  building  of  the  high- 
est form  of  Christian  character.  And  it  is  most 
gratifying  to  know  that,  in  spite  of  the  effects 
of  the  war,  the  French  and  British  Educational 
Commissioners  who  have  just  visited  this  coun- 
ti-y  are  entirely  in  accord  with  this  high  ideal,  as 
indicated  by  their  public  utterances.  Sir  Henry 
Alexander  Miers,  a  distinguished  member  of 
the  British  Commission,  speaking  at  the  Uni- 
versity C'lub  concei'uing  the  war  and  the  aims 
of  education,  said:  "The  real  objects  of  educa- 
tion are  truth,  honesty  and  justice." 

Even  if  our  colleges  accomplish  nothing 
beyoud  the  cultural  and  moral  training  of  the 
students,  no  one  could  properly  have  anything 
but  praise  for  the  good  which  they  would  do; 
yet  it  is  recognized  that  it  is  essential  for  the 
sake  of  students  and  for  the  support  from  the 
people  of  the  country  that  a  college  education 
must,  without  losing  sight  of  its  main  object, 
include  in  its  training  and  instruction  as  much 
as  possible  of  that  which  would  be  of  the  great- 
est practical  value  in  life  after  graduation  from 
college.  Certainly,  this  proposed  architectural 
instruction  has  much  that  would  be  of  great 
value  in  that  way  as  well  as  a  strong  cultural 
and  refining  influence  in  an  educational 
way.     ... 

As  it  is,  we  have  never  'been  able  to  advance 
far  in  the  development  of  any  architecture  of 
our  own,  we  have  never  been  able  to  improve 
materially  and  in  some  ways  not  even  equal 
the  architecture  of  the  past.  We  have  the  ad- 
vantage which  other  nations  of  the  past  did 
not  have  in  our  photography  and  books  with 
their  illustrations.  What  we  want  now  is  to 
begin  where  they  left  off  and  progress.  We 
want  to  get  something  more  significant  of  our- 
selves into  our  buildings;  we  want  to  see  the 
Greek  fret,  the  acanthus  and  lion's  head  of 
Imperial  Rome,  or  the  fleur  de  lis  of  France, 
or  such  ornaments  which  have  no  national  sig- 
nifiance  for  us,  give  way  to  our  golden  rod  and 
our  wild  flowers,  our  buffalo  head,  our  Indian 


lore  and  all  those  reminders  of  our  own  na- 
tional existence,  which  is  full  of  opportunities, 
and  we  want  to  see  our  wonderful  new  steel 
skeleton  and  our  reinforced  concrete  construc- 
tions clothed  with  an  architecture  our  own  in 
spirit,  representative  of  our  institutions  and 
worthy  to  stand  as  a  fitting  record  and  monu- 
ment of  our  archievements  for  the  |)e()j)l('  of 
the  future. 


A  "Cedarvale"  Residence,Toronto 

Illustrations — Sec  Puf^c  3. 

The  Cedervale  district,  Toronto,  has  recent- 
ly witnessed  the  development  of  a  number  of 
interesting  houses,  of  which  two  subjects  were 
shown  in  a  previous  issue.  In  this  number  we 
are  illustrating  another  example,  the  residence 
of  11.  B.  Taber,  Esq.,  on  llillbrow  Avenue.  This 
house  is  located  on  a  ilevel  site  50  x  144  feet. 
Towards  the  rear  of  the  lot  there  is  a  beautiful 
ravine,  and  for  this  reason  the  kitchen  was 
placed  at  the  front,  which  permits  of  a  plan 
which  gives  the  dining  room  and  living  room 
.  the  advantage  of  a  splendid  outlook.  Both  of 
these  rooms  and  the  hall  have  French  doors 
leading  to  the  garden  porch. 

On  the  second  floor  there  are  three  large 
bedrooms,  one  of  which  is  14  x  24  feet  in  size. 
The  attic  floor  has  two  maid's  rooms,  a  maid's 
bathroom  and  a  storeroom. 

The  house  is  faced  with  four-inch  stone, 
backed  with  eight-inch  tile  to  the  second  floor 
level.  The  stone  is  laid  at  random,  with  wide 
joints,  consisting  of  Queenston  limestone,  In- 
diana, Travestine,  brownstone,  marble,  etc. 
Stucco  on  eight-inch  tile  is  carried  from  the 
second  floor  to  the  underside  of  the  roof.  The 
roof  and  exposed  rafters  are  stained  dark  and 
are  in  pleasing  contrast  to  the  stone  and  stucco, 
the  garden  porch  having  a  stone  floor  and  stucco 
ceiling. 

The  entire  ground  floor  except  the  kitchen 
is  treated  in  gumwood,  walnut  finish.  The  bed- 
rooms are  all  in  white  enamel,  the  vestibule  and 
bathroom  having  tile  floors    and  the  latter  a 

Keen's  cement  dado.  The  heating  is  hot  water. 

■  ♦  ■ 

Electrical  appliances  for  domestic  purposes 
are  advocated  by  the  Women's  Housing  Sub- 
committee of  the  Ministry  of  Reconsti-uction's 
Advisory  Council  of  Great  Britain,  which  has 
been  considering  the  matter  of  improved  living 
quarters  for  working-class  families.  It  is  stated 
that  when  the  houses  and  w^ater  supply  are 
heated  and  the  lighting  and  cookery  done  by 
electricity,  half  of  the  domestic  work  now  neces- 
sary will  be  eliminated.  Other  recommenda- 
tions are  in  reference  to  furnaces,  hot- 
water  heaters,  kitchen  cabinets,  clothes-drying 
racks,  and  water-proof  wall  surfaces,  which  are 
already  common  in  the  majority  of  even  the 
less  expensive  types  of  Canadian  houses. 
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The  Late  Andrew  Carnegie's  Gifts 

The  name  of  Andrew  Carnegie  will  endure 
both  a.s  one  of  the  great  cajjtains  of  industry 
and  as  a  large-hearted  public  benefactor. 
Through  the  generous  gift  of  his  millions  many 
cities  and  towns  in  Canada  and  the  United 
States  owe  the  fact  that  they  have  respectable 
public  libraries.  In  many  cases  these  are  better 
and  more  costly  buildings  tlian  local  boards 
themselves  would  provide,  and  have  done  nmch 
to  raise  the  standard  of  connnunity  structures. 
Mr.  Carnegie  in  this  manner  did  nrach  in  the 
interest  of  arcliitecture.  It  was  always  a  con- 
dition in  donating  a  sum  for  a  library  that  the 
plans  must  first  meet  with  his  api)r()val;  also 
that  the  connnunity  which  received  his  gift 
must  agree  to  provide  a  stated  annual  sum  for 
the  upkeep  of  the  building.  This  was  Mr. 
Carnegie's  way  of  making  his  gift  permanent. 
It  expressed  his  foresight  and  his  desire  to 
place  his  benefits  to  mankind  on  an  enduring 


basis.  If  a  city  or  town  failed  to  give  this  guar- 
antee, it  received  no  consideration. 

Altogetlier  it  is  estimated  that  Mr.  Carnegie 
gave  away  over  $;350,000,000.  One  of  his  great 
gifts  was  the  Peace  Palace  at  The  Hague,  which 
was  established  as  a  place  where  nations  might 
arbitrate  and  settle  their  differences,  and  whose 
object  was  superseded  by  the  present  League 
of  Nations.  The  great  philanthropist  visited 
Toronto  shortly  after  the  Reference  and  Circu- 
lating Library  on  College  Street  was  completed. 
At  that  time  he  expressed  his  views  as  to  the 
architecture  of  libraries,  stating  that  they 
should  not  be  gaudy  in  character,  but  should 
stand  in  place  in  quiet  and  simple  dignity,  as 
if  to  say,  "My  treasures  are  within."  Not  only 
did  he  give  of  his  great  wealth  to  provide  for 
the  erection  of  many  such  buildings,  but  he 
also  had  a  well-formed  idea  as  to  how  they 
should  be  built  and  maintained. 


Toronto  Draughtmen  Organize 

Construction  has  just  received  a  circular 
drafted  by  the  executive  committee  of  the  re- 
cently formed  Draughtsmen's  Association  in 
Toronto,  which  was  organized  on  May  16th, 
and  has  since  been  building  up  its  membership. 
This  circular  defines  the  aims  and  objects  of 
the  organization,  which,  divested  of  superficiali- 
ties, are  substantially  as  follows:  (1)  To  pro- 
mote a  higher  regard  for  professional  etiquette 
among  its  members;  (2)  to  ensure  that  all 
work  be  carried  out  by  men  of  proper  qualifi- 
cation; (3)  to  establish  a  broader  acquaintance- 
ship and  understanding  among  its  members  for 
their  mutual  benefit;  (-1)  to  enjoy  the  benefits 
of  class  instructions  and  lectures  to  be  given 
by  advanced  members  or  by  professional  men; 
(i)  to  operate  as  a  compact  professional  body 
in  reference  to  their  interests;  (6)  to  encourage 
high  ethical  standards;  (7)  to  jiromote  such 
interest  and  participation  in  public  and  quasi- 
public  affairs  that  will  show  the  draughtsmen 
to  be  men  of  general  and  civic  ability;  (8)  to 
create  a  more  equitable  relation  between  em- 
I)loyers  and  employees. 

"Last,  but  not  least,"  the  circular  says, 
"that  by  inspiration  and  thoroughness  in  the 
training  of  junior  draughtsmen  this  Associa- 
tion aspires  to  do  what  the  societies  of  archi- 
tects and  engineers  have  failed  to  do,  namely, 
to  impart  a  more  sound  training  in  every  branch 
of  the  arts  and  sciences  pertaining  to  their 
work  and  ensure  better  recognition  of  the 
draughtsmen  as  a  co-ordiruite  of  the  architect 
and  engineer." 

Construction  believes  that  an  association  of 
this  kind  can  do  much  to  assist  its  members  and 
that  it  can  obtain  the  co-operation  of  archi- 
tectural and  engineering  bodies.    There  is  no 
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reason  al  least  wliy  llieir  sliould  be  any  con- 
llict  of  interests.  If  in  no  other  way,  it  will 
serve  to  promote  a  better  spirit  of  fellowship 
and  proj!:re88  anions  a  large  class  of  men  who 
are  identified  with  similar  interests.  The  asso- 
ciation altogether  includes  all  classes  of 
draughtsmen— architectural,  mechanical,  elec- 
trical and  engineering— and  hold  regular  semi- 
monthly meetings.  Time  and  space  does  not 
l)ermit  of  us  going  into  further  details,  but  it 
is  a  subject  which  nuiy  again  be  dwelt  upon  in 
a  subseciuent  issue. 


Professional  Remuneration 

{Continued  from  page  249.) 

attend  the  many  explanations  that  must  attend 
varying  scales  of  percentage  designed  to  fluc- 
tuate with  the  increases  often  attendant  on  pro- 
gressive operations,  and  the  suspicion  that  the 
j)rotector  of  the  client  is  mainly  concerned  with 
protecting  himself  against  his  client  will  be 
hard  to  disperse. 

An  imi)artial  wisdom  will  suggest  that  any 
uncertainty  that  exists  in  the  public  mind  as  to 
the  place  of  the  architect  will  be  determined 
upon  economic  and  not  upon  professional 
grounds.  This  should  premonish  architects  not 
to  disturb  at  present  the  generally  accepted  five 
per  cent.,  in  case  the  argument  of  its  application 
to  abnormal  costs  may  be  pressed  to  its  logical 
conclusion. 


})eople  sit  by  day  and  sleep  by  night.  The  heavy 
oiled  jjaper  that  covers  the  flcjor  prevents  any 
smoke  from  entering  the  room. 


Korean    Houses 

Wlien  a  Korean  begins  to  build  a  house  he 
first  lays  down  a  system  of  flues  where  the  floor 
is  to  be.  These  flues  begin  at  a  fireplace,  usually 
built  in  an  outer  shed  or  in  a  closed  alleyway 
connected  with  the  house.  From  the  fireplace 
the  flues  branch  out  like  the  ribs  of  a  fan  and 
end  in  a  trench  at  the  back  of  the  floor  space. 
This  trench,  in  turn,  opens  into  a  chimney, 
usually  built  at  some  distance  from  the  house. 
Wheen  the  flues  are  completed  the  builder  care- 
fully covers  them  over  with  flagstones ;  he  then 
cements  the  whole  floor  and  covers  it  with  a 
short  of  thick  oiled  paper  for  which  Korea  is 
famous.  The  rest  of  the  house  is  then  built 
round  the  completed  floor. 

The  heating  system  works  in  this  way: 
When  it  is  time  to  cook  the  rice  for  the  morning 
meal  the  housewife  lights  a  little  straw  or 
brushwood  in  the  fireplace  in  the  outer  shed. 
While  the  rice  is  cooking,  the  heat  from  the 
fireplace  passes  through  the  flues,  heating  the 
stone  flags  of  the  floor  and  diffusing  a  pleasant 
wannth  that  lasts  until  it  is  time  to  prepare 
the  next  meal.  Two  heatings  a  day  generally 
suffice  to  keep  the  floor  wann.  On  the  floor  the 


CONTRACTORSand  SUB-CONTRACTORS 


At  Supplied  by  the  Architects  of  BaildiD^s 
Featured   in   This  Iisne. 


UNION    BANK    BUILDING,    COR.    SPARKS    AND    METCALFE 
STREETS,  OTTAWA. 

Plun^jins    and    HeatliiK.    McKiiiley    &     Northwood.     Ltd.,    and 

M.   M.   O'Connell,   iAd. 
Plastering,  Chas.  Hunt  and  T.  IJrethour  &  Co. 
Painting  and  Glazing,   W.   J.   Carson   and   P.   .Stewart. 
Marble  and  Tile,  Calkins  Tile  Co.  and  A.  K.  Mills  &  Son. 
Structural  Steel,  Canada  Foundry  Co.  and  Dominion  liridge  Co. 
Carpenter   Work,   Smith   Bros. 

Mason  and  Brick  Work,  Holbrook  and  Sutherland. 
Vacuum  Cleaning  System,  Spencer  Turbine  Vacuum  Cleaning  Co. 
Bronze  and   Copper  Work,    -VlcKariane-Uouglas  Co.,   Ltd. 
Iron  Stairs.  Canada  Foundry  Co.  ami  F.  A.   .McKay. 
Kleotrlc  Fixtures,   Moran  &  Hastings.   Ottawa  Klectrlc  Co.,  and 

McDonald   &  WiUson,   of  Montreal. 
Elevators,   Otis  Fensom  PJlevator  Co. 
Mall   Chute,  Cutler  Mall  Chute  Co. 

VauM  Doors,  J.  &  J.  Taylor,  and  Canadian  Fairbanks-Morse  Co. 
Building   Directory,   Mantel-Stewart   Co. 
Bank   Fixtures,  Canadian  Office  and  School  Furniture  Co. 


ARCHITECTS'    SPECIFICATION    HANDBOOK. 

One  discerns  the  thoroughness  with  which  the  Trusse<I  Con- 
crete Steel  Co.  aims  to  be  of  service  to  architects  in  glancing 
through  the  "Architects  Specification  Handbook,"  whloh  this 
concern  has  recently  Issued.  Undoubtedly  most  architects 
have  a  copy  of  same  by  this  time;  if  not.  they  ahould  endeavor 
to  secure  one.  It  is  issued  In  loose  leaif  form  and  consists  of 
specification  sheets  dealing  with  waterproofing,  damp-proofing, 
technical  paints,  coating  and  floor  hardeners.  In  addition  to 
Indicating  how  "Truscon"  prolucts  can  be  specified,  there  is 
much  useful  Information  as  to  the  character  of  composition 
and  application  of  these  materials.  A  large  list  of  "Truscon" 
users  Is  also  ipublishe<l.  A  copy  can  be  obtained  from  the 
head  ofllce  at  W^alkerville.   Ont. 


A   COAL   OIL    ENGINE. 

What  is  claimed  to  be  an  efficiently  and  economically  operated 
engine  for  various  purposes,  is  now  being  placed  on  the  Cana- 
dian market  by  the  Dominion  Supply  Company,  Confederation 
Life  Building,  Toronto.  Thds  is  the  Hoag  Oil  Engine,  which, 
it  Is  said,  offers  a  number  of  advantages  over  the  gasoline  type 
of  engines.  One  of  Its  features  is  the  fact  that  it  has  no  elec- 
trical devices  whatever,  the  burning  of  the  oil  being  brought 
about  by  mechanical  means  alone,  thus  doing  away  with  the 
usual  time  and  trouble  involved  in  fixing  the  electrical  ignition. 
The  engine,  it  Is  said,  starts  easily,  even  In  the  coldest  weather 
on  the  fuel  It  uses,  namely,  coal  oiil  or  fuel  oil.  and  has  a  stated 
operating  capacity  of  6  H.P.  on  3V4  gallons  for  ten  hours.  In 
that  It  has  no  carburetor,  gasoline  or  electric  spark.  It  is  claimed 
that  It  Is  Imipossible  for  It  to  backfire  and  that  hence  It  minilm- 
izes  any  danger  of  igniting  any  Inflammable  materials  near  the 
engine.  Full  information  as  to  its  construction  and  advantages 
may  be  had  by  addressing  the  above  company. 


NEW    IVIUELLER    CATALOGUE, 

Some  Idea  of  the  extensive  line  manufactured  by  the  Mueller 
Mfg.  Company.  Limited,  of  Sarnla,  Ont.,  Is  obtained  from 
Catalogue  "A",  which  the  company  has  just  Issued.  Incidentally 
the  magnitude  and  industrial  importance  of  the  plant  which 
Is  necessarily  required  to  produce  such  an  excellent  range  of 
products,  i)ecome  quite  obvious.  The  catalogue  is  a  splendidly 
illustrated  and  printed  book  of  275  pages,  featuring  water, 
plumbing  and  gas  brass  goods.  The  company  states  that 
through  the  expansion  of  the  Mueller  line,  coupled  with  the 
company's  policy  in  standardizing  and  eliminating  duplication. 
It  has  been  found  necessary  to  estaiblish  an  entirely  new  set 
oif  plate  numbers  for  the  firm's  products.  With  the"  exception 
of  tapping  and  drilling  machines  every  article  in  the  catalogue 
has  a  plate  number  preceded  by  the  letter  "A."  The  company 
emphasizes  that  goods  should  be  ordered  by  the  plate  number 
prefixed  by  the  letter  "A,"  not  by  the  name  of  the  article. 
The  figuring  of  cost  has  been  greatly  simplified  iby  the  adoption 
of  per  piece  price  list  almost  exclusively.  At  the  back  of  the 
catalogue  is  a  telegraph  co<ie.  which  makes  It  possible  to  wire 
an  order  at  slight  expense.  The  new  catalogue  sui>erceded  aJl 
previous  Canadian  catalogues,  booklets,  etc..  and  the  plate  num- 
bers and  prices  printed  therein.  Architects  and  plumbers  will 
find  the  new  edition  of  every-day  value,  and  shoukl  lo.se  no  time 
In  securing  a  copy  from  the  Sarnla  office. 


CENTRAL    STATION    AND     INTERIOR     HEATING 
EQUIPMENT. 

The  American  District  Steam  Co.,  of  North  Tonam-anda,  N.Y., 
has  just  issued  a  special  80-page  catalogue  deacplptive  of  their 
Central  Station  ar»d  Interior  heating  equipment.  Also  an 
interesting  folder  entitled  "The  Radiator  has  the  Floor,"  de- 
scribing the  .Adaco  Vapor  Heating  System.  Thev  will  gladly 
send  same  to  any  one  interested. 
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GROUND   floor:     view   toward   entrancb. 

RETAIL    STORE    OF    FAIRWEATHERS,    LIMITED,    TORONTO. 
CHARLES   S.   COBB,  ARCHITECT. 
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Retail  Store,  Fairweather's  Limited,  Toronto 


THIS  establishment  carries  on  a  specialty 
business  in  ladies'  fine  furs,  and  other 
wear,  and  suggested  in  many  ways  a  refined 
architectural  treatment  to  serve  as  a  fitting 
background  for  the  display  of  merchandise  of 
rather  a  luxurious  character.  The  building  was 
consequently  planned  with  this  idea  in  view,  but, 
of  course,  limited  by  considerations  of  cost. 

The  exterior  on  Yonge  street  is  constructed 
of  buff  Indiana  limestone,  the  detail  being  remi- 
niscent of  the  Italian  Renaissance.  Cast  bronze 
is  emplo.yed  for  the  ground  floor  show  window 
trim  combined  with  a  black  and  gold  marble 


A  mezzanine  gallery  is  carried  around  the 
rear  of  the  ground  floor,  providing  office  space, 
and  from  which  can  be  observed  the  operations 
of  the  entire  floor  below. 

Artificial  stone  is  used  on  the  ground  floor  for 
the  wall  surfaces.  The  floors  are  of  cork  tile 
and  quartered  oak.  All  of  the  furniture  was 
specially  designed  to  correspond  to  the  general 
treatment. 

On  the  second  and  third  floors  are  the  depart- 
ments devoted  to  millinery,  women's  suits,  coats, 
and  lingerie.  Enamel  in  putty  color,  gray,  and 
ivory  is  used  on  the  trim. 


GROUND    FLOOR    VIEW:      FAIRWEATHER.S,    LIMITED,    TORONTO. 


architrave  around  the  main  entrance.  The  cor- 
nice of  the  building  is  decorated  in  bright  colors 
and  can  be  illuminated. 

In  the  economical  construction  of  the  building, 
which  has  a  frontage  of  42  ft.,  it  was  decided  to 
have  a  22-ft.  central  bay  with  eleven-foot  side 
aisles.  This  arrangement  has  resulted  in  an  in- 
terior of  considerable  architectural  character, 
the  side  aisles  providing  ample  space  for  ward- 
robes, the  general  scheme  being  to  keep  the 
merchandise  under  cover  in  contrast  with  the 
usual  massed  display  of  the  departmental  store. 
The  central  bay  of  the  selling  floors  is  left  quite 
clear  for  selling  space. 

The  trim  of  the  show  windows  is  African 
mahogany  stained  brown,  while  that  of  the 
ground  floor  is  of  birch  of  a  similar  finish. 


The  fourth  floor  comprises  the  work-rooms 
abundantly  lighted  and  in  close  contact  with  the 
selling  floors  below  to  give  satisfactory  service 

All  the  various  departments  ai"e  connected 
with  a  modern  tube  system,  and  the  general 
mechanical  features  are  up-to-date  throughout. 

The  general  construction  of  the  building  was 
first  designed  for  reinforced  concrete,  but  was 
finally  changed  to  mill  construction,  it  being 
found  that  due  to  the  very  large  amount  of  in- 
surance which  had  to  be  carried  on  the  stock, 
necessitating  automatic  sprinklers  in  any  event, 
that  the  annual  saving  in  insurance  on  the  rein- 
forced concrete  building  with  sprinklers  simply 
amounted  to  the  carrying  charge  on  its  increased 
cost. 

The  cost  of  the  completed  building  was  ap- 
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proximately  34  cents  per  cubic  foot. 


Curiosities  of  Rare  Woods 

With  the  development  of  the 
woodworking  art  and  the  expansion 
of  the  furniture  trade  there  came  a 
demand  for  new  and  rare  woods, 
and  explorers  searched  the  forests 
of  the  earth  for  different  effects  of 
grain  and  color,  writes  the  "Can- 
adian Woodworker."  Fi'oni  the 
Andaman  Islands,  from  unexplored 
Africa,  from  Borneo,  from  the  re- 
motest corners  of  the  earth,  woods 
rivalling  the  mahogany  of  Mexico 
and  Cuba  have  thus  been  brought  to 
liglit.  From  the  Philip])ine  and 
Hawaiian  Islands,  and  from  the  for- 
ests of  South  America,  strange 
woods  have  been  obtained  of  won- 
derful grain  and  color  effect,  which 
are  still  hardly  known  by  name. 

Lately,  attention  has  turned  more 
to  tields  at  hand.  Gnarled  old  trees, 
twisted  and  insect-stung,  despised 
by  the  lumbennan,  are  yielding 
ornamental  woods  worth  many  thou- 
sand dollars.  Curly-birch  is  but  the 
twisted  grain  of  the  ordinary  tree, 
obtained  usually  from  a  crotch  or 
where  a  trunk  has  been  twisted  by 
fre(]uent  wind  storms.  To-day  the 
birch  tree  that  holds  the  greatest 
number  of  these  curlj^  burls  is  con- 
sidered more  valuable  than  the  tall, 
straight  tree  without  a  variation  in 
its  normally  developed  texture. 
Bird's-eye  maple  is  caused  by  the 
sting  of  an  insect  whose  poison  pro- 
duces a  sore  in  the  tree.  Nature, 
attempting  to  lieal  the  injury,  pours 
new  sap  into  the  wound  to  neutral- 
ize the  effect  of  the  poison.  The  out- 
ward effect  is  of  a  number  of  ex- 
crescences; but  when  the  wood  is 
cut,  veneered  and  polished,  the 
beautiful  bird's-eye  maple  effect  is 
obtained.  It  is  generally  the  appar- 
ently worthless  small  scrub-oak  that 
gives  those  delightful  pith  rays, 
flaming  curls  and  intricate  patterns 
of  light  and  dark  shades  lliat  (|uarter-sawing 
brings  out. 

The  finest  Circassian  walnut  comes  from  mis- 
shapen, dwarfed  trees  on  the  shores  of  the  Black 
Sea;  and  the  most  beautiful  parts  come  from 
the  twisted  roots,  the  burls  caused  by  insect 
stings.  Such  growths  are  so  interwoven  that 
they  produce  the  curious  and  irregular  graining 
■  which  makes  the  wood  more  valuable  for 
veneers  than  mahogany. 


STHEET     ELEVATION. 

UIOTAII.    STOKE    OF    KA I HWEATHEBS,    LIMITED,    TORONTO. 

CHARLES    S.    COBB,    ARCHITECT. 


No  two  mahogany  trees  are  (piite  alike.  For- 
merly only  the  tall,  well-formed  trees  were  cut 
for  trade;  now  it  is  the  misshapen  tree  that  is 
more  keenly  sought.  The  wood  expert  searches 
the  forests  for  some  abnormal  growth.  Pieces 
cut  from  a  crotch  sho  wtlie  graceful  curls  so 
much  desired  in  fine  fniiiiture.  Sometimes  the 
figure  shown  is  of  Hame-like  tufts,  called 
"feather"  in  the  trade.  As  often  happens  in 
some  mahogany  trees,  the  fibres  are  arranged 
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UK.NEliAl,  VIKW   OK   UliOUNI)   fLUOU :    KAlliWKATHERS,   LIMITED,   TOROiNTO 

spirally  by  a  freak  of  nature,  and  when  cut 
lengthwise  light  and  dark  stripes  are  exposed. 
The  ebony  from  southern  India  and  Ceylon 
has  a  i>erfectly  white  outer  wood  which  is 
neither  beautiful  nor  useful.  There  is  no  grain 
to  it.  It  is  the  intensely  black  heart-wood  that 
is  used  so  extensively  for  inlay  work.  The  tiger- 
wood,  or  Congo  walnut,  owes  its  flaming  elTect 
to  some  unknown  freak  of  nature,  for  the  best 
of  it  comes  only  from  a  limited  number  of 
selected  trees.     East  Tiidia  mahogany,  or  ver- 


milion wood,  owes  its 
coh)ring  to  soil,  climate 
and  other  natural  agen- 
cies 

But  ail  these  woods, 
and  others  unnamed,  re- 
<|uii('  tlie  application 
of  industrial  art  and 
science.  Skilful  dress- 
ing and  polishing  is 
necessary  to  bring  out 
tlieir  veining  and  other 
cliaracteristics.  Science 
is  brought  to  bear  in 
making  their  exploita- 
tion commercially  pos- 
sible; for  instance,  en- 
abling veneers  to  be 
cut  to  less  than  a 
hundredth  of  an  inch  in 
thickness.  So  the  archi- 
tect and  furniture  de- 
signer get  the  great 
choice  of  beautifully 
grained  woods  which 
they  blend  and  work 
into  the  harmonious  effects  in  which  we  so 
excel  to-day,  surpassing  the  highest  ambitions 
of  the  artists  in  wood  of  the  preceding  century. 


MILLINERY    DEPARTMENT,    SECOND    FLOOR:    FAIRWKATHERS,    LIMITED,    TORONTO. 


Fire  Prevention  Meetings 

Preventive  measures  to  reduce  waste  from 
fire  were  discussed  at  two  important  meetings 
held  in  Toronto  during  the  past  month.     One 
was  tht!  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  of 
Fire  Marshals  of  North  America  on  Aug.  26-to 
29th,  and  the  other  the  convention  of  the  On- 
tario   Fire    Prevention 
League,  whidh  was  held 
in  the  Parliament  Build- 
ings on  September  4th. 
Both  meetings  had  much 
in  common,  papers  and 
addresses  being  deliver- 
ed dealing  with  adminis- 
trative problems  and  the 
benefits    to    be    derived 

B.^-r-^^  through  education  and 
&i^H  propaganda.  Accord- 
'^M^l  '"^  ^^  various  speakers, 
HJHH  in  South  Dakota  and 
other  parts  of  the 
United  States,  "fire  pre- 
vention" was  made  a 
compulsory,  or  at  least 
an  incidental,  subject  in 
the  schools,  with  the 
results  which  could 
hardly  be  questioned. 
Bj-  inculcating  in  the 
child  the  need  of  safe- 
guarding property,  the 
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idea  is  taken  into  the 
home  with  the  result 
that  conditions  which 
cause  fire  are  remedied 
or  removed. 

As  regards  factory 
buildings,  one  of  the 
delegates  a  d  v  o  cated 
that  the  following  points 
should  be  considered : 
The  design  should  guard 
against  self-exposure  to 
fire  from  outside;  (2) 
automatic  s  p  r  i  nklers 
should  always  be  install- 
ed; (3)  someone  fami- 
liar with  the  operation 
of  the  sprinkler  appara- 
tus should  always  be  in 
the  building;  (4)  hand- 
fire  equipment  should 
always  be  available. 
Special  cases  would  re- 
quire special  remedies. 

Deputy  Fire  Marshal 
Geo.  F.  Lewis,  Secretary  of  the  Ontario  Fire 
Prevention  League,  gave  an  outline  of  the  pro- 
gress being  made  as  regards  fire  prevention  in 
that  province,  and  stated  that  the  Government 
has  been  asked  to  have  cancellation  stamps  used 
on  letters  during  the  "clean-up"  period  around 
October  9ih,  to  read  "Fire  Prevention  Day 
Clean-Up." 

It  was  also  announced  by  J  Ion.  11.  J.  Cody, 
Minister  of  Education,  that  in  order  to  stimu- 
late the  interest  of  the 
children,  the  Ontario 
Government  would 
give  one  thousand  gold- 
plated  medals  for  the 
best  essays  on  "Fire 
Protection"  by  pupils 
in  the  third  and  fourth 
classes. 

Both  meetings  went 
strongly  on  record  in 
favor  of  municipalities 
rigidly  enforcing  anti- 
fire  regulations. 


HOSIERY    AND    GLOVE    DEPARTMENT,    GROUND    FLOOR:     FAIRWEATHERS,    LIMITED,  TORONTO. 

this  type  of  structure  took  place  sooner  and  on  a 
larger  scale  than  in  any  other;  the  tremendous 
demand  for  increased  manufacturing  space  dur- 
ing the  war  prompted  the  invention  of  simple 
and  tpiickly  erected  methods  of  construction ;  the 
rapid  progress  in  manufacturing  methods  to 
meet  modern  conditions  of  business  has  brought 
about  greater  changes  in  a  similar  sj^ace  of  time 
in  the  planning  and  equipment  of  industrial 
buildings  than  in  any  other  type  of  building,  and 


Factory  Design 

The  field  of  commer 
ci  a  1  and  in  dustrial 
building,  says  the  Archi- 
tectural Forum,  is  one 
of  particular  interest  to 
architects  at  this  period 
of  reconstruction  for 
several  reasons:  the  re- 
sumption of  building  in 
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the  succi'ssful  urchitc'ctural  treatment  of  many 
recent  factories  has  made  it  evident  that  the 
opportunities  for  the  development  of  this  type 
of  structure  have  been  Uirj^ely  nef?lected  by 
architects. 

The  fact  that  more  industrial  buildinffs  have 
not  been  desijj^ned  ))y  arcliitects  is  largely  due  to 


most  exacting  character,  and  success  cannot  be 
counted  upon  without  an  energetic  study  of  the 
problem  in  all  its  phases,  and  an  extensive  and 
symj)atlietic  understanding  of  manufacturing 
methods. 

Industrial  buildings  entail  ))rimarily  practical 
re(|uireni('iit.s,safe,  permanent    and    economical 
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THIltD    KU)OU:        KAIIiWKATHKH.S.    LIMITED,    TORONTO. 


the  lack,  of  interest  the  profession  lias  shown  in 
the  work.  As  a  consequence  this  very  fertile 
field  of  design  has  been  served  by  the  engineer 
or  contracting  engineers,  the  latter  virtually 
coutractoi's,  who  have  built  up  in  many  cases 
large  and  powerful  organizations  from  the  pro- 
fits of  this  type  of  work  exclusively.  With  the 
growing  im[)ortance  of  industrial  building  and 
the  increasing  numbers  of  people  who  gain  their 
livelihood  from  industrial  pursuits,  the  physical 
character  of  these  buildings,  because  of  their 
important  influence  in  the  community,  is  a  mat- 
ter of  considerable  concern. 

Industrialism  is  one  of  the  dominant  notes  of 
our  modern  life,  but  so  far,  architecture,  which 
in  past  ages  recorded  in  |)eimanent  form  the 
dominant  characteristics  of  its  time  and  people, 
has  not  exerted  any  marked  influence  in  the 
buildings  housing  our  modern  industries.  The 
opportunity  is  no  less  favorable  than  those  of 
earlier  days.  It  needs  only  a  realization  of  its 
possibilities  by  architects  of  to-day  to  develop 
application  of  architectural  princi|)les  that  will 
be  a  strong  bond  in  uniting  the  profession  and 
business  interests. 

(Commercial  design  is  not  such  a  simple  matter 
that  it  can  be  handled  offhand  by  any  architect, 
and  it  cannot  be  thought  that  it  recpiires  no  par- 
ticular skill.     It  demands  a  type  of  service  of  a 


construction,  and  the  ellicieiil  installation  of  me- 
chanical equijjment.  They  are  investments 
which  nuist  show  earning  capacity  to  be  success- 
ful. Appearance  is  incidental  from  the  manu- 
facturing viewpoint;  it  is,  of  course,  eminently 
to  be  desired,  but  efficiency  of  the  structure 
cannot  be  sacrificed  for  it,  nor  can  it  justify  any 
appreciable  addition  to  the  cost  of  the  building. 
These  conditions  i)i'esent  an  opportunity  for 
service  that  the  architect  is  especially  capable 
of  rendering.  He  has  the  type  of  mind  that  can 
grasp  the  problems  connected  with  planning  a 
building  to  fit  the  operations  of  manufacturing, 
and  through  the  possession  of  a  better  apprecia- 
tion of  structural  forms  than  the  engineer,  he 
can  provide  interest  and  beauty  to  the  walls  and 
mass  of  an  industrial  structure.  There  are, 
however,  many  features  of  the  engineer's  hand- 
ling of  the  problem  that  architects  may  study 
with  i)rofit,  for  it  is  in  those  respects  that  cor- 
l)orations  have  been  impressed  more  favorably 
by  engineers  than  by  architects.  Good  business 
methods,  speed  in  construction,  directness  in  se- 
curing results,  are  the  contributions  engineers 
and  contracting  concerns  have  made  to  indus- 
trial building,  and  it  is  only  by  a  combination  of 
these  qualities  with  architectural  planning  and 
design  that  architects  can  be  successful  in  in- 
dustrial work. 
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.Sl'CCESTED    DESIGN'    KOI:    KEINKORCEt)    CON 


A  New  Type  of  Concrete  Cottage 

Tlie  illustrations  on  this  page  show  a  sug- 
geste<l  scheme  for  a  rather  unique  type  of 
workman's  cottage,  published  recently  in  the 
"Concrete  and  t'onstructionai  Engineering." 
Reinforced  concrete  is  the  material  to  be  used 
with  the  roof  designed  to  form  an  unbroken  con- 
tnmation  of  the  front  and  rear  walls.  This,  it  is 
pointed  out,  will  dispense  with  tlie  use  of  tim- 
bers in  the  roof,  as  'weill  as  with  the  rain  pipes 
and  gulllies  which  are  otheirwise  necessary  for 
carrying  water  from  the  roof.  Ecoiiiomy  is  also 
effected  iu^  the  fact  tlilalt  no  slates  or  tiles  are  em- 


CliETE    COTTAGE    OF    SEMI-UETACHEU    TYI'E. 

ployed  for  covering  the  roofs,  or  lead  ilressiugs 
or  other  materials  used. 

The  whole  of  the  exterior  will  be  finished  with 
roughcast  cement  plastering  relieved  with  brick 
work  to  the  chimneys  and  entrance  porches,  thus 
lending  color  to  the  whole  scheme,  and  giving  a 
pleasing  effect  when  surrounded  with  trees  and 
foliage. 

Tlie  interior  and  ceilings  will  be  i)lastered, 
and  the  various  rooms  planned  and  fitted  to 
meet  the  re<|uirements  of  an  up-to-date  labor 
saving  dwelling,  the  acoonimodation  being  in- 
dicated in  the  plan.  Tt  'is  chiimed  that  the  cost 
involved  by  this  method,  based  on  estimates  sub- 
mitted by  reliable  buildei-s,  would  be  considei-- 
able  less'  than  the  older  forms  of  construction. 
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War  Memorial  Museum,  Regina,  Saskatchewan 


np  HE  Saskatchewan  Government  is  to  be 
-'-  congratulated  on  being  the  first  of  the  pro- 
vinces to  undertake  the  erection  of  a  building  to 
commemorate  Canada's  part  in  the  war.  An 
examination  of  the  various  drawings  submitted 
shows  several  schemes  which  could  be  suitably 
adopted  for  the  purpose  mentioned.  The  choice, 
however,  of  Messrs.  Nobbs  and  Hyde's  design 
is  one  which  will  undoubtedly  meet  with  general 
approval.  The  conditions  of  the  programme, 
which  were  published  in  full  in  the  May,  1919, 
issue  of  Construction,  were  infinitely  fair  and 
ideal  in  every  way  and  in  full  accord  with  recog- 


assessors  were  Mr.  Septimus  Warwick,  F.R. 
I.B.A.,  Montreal,  and  Ramsay  Traquair,  Pro- 
fessor of  Architecture,  McGill  University,  Mont- 
real. A  description  of  the  various  schemes  si;b- 
mitted  is  set  forth  herewith. 

WINNING  DESIGN  :  NOBBS  AND  HYDE. 

The  Block  Plan  illustrates  the  proposal  for 
dealing  with  the  site  generally.  It  will  be  noted 
that  an  observer  at  the  point  A  to  the  west  of 
the  Parliament  Building  would  perceive  to  the 
south  of  him  a  building  of  importance  with 
broad  avenues  leading  towards  it.    The  conver 


PROPOSED  WAR  MEMORIAL  MUSEUM 
AT    REGINA- SASKATCHEWAN. 


bux;k  puin:    winning  design. 


nized  ethical  standards.  The  winning  design 
provides  for  an  excellently  planned  building, 
and  together  with  the  other  schemes  illustrated, 
show  the  individual  conception  of  the  contes- 
tants for  a  building  which  with,  perhaps,  certain 
modifications  will  likely  be  duplicated  in  the 
other  provinces. 

The  competition  was  limited  to  eig'ht  de- 
signers, and  each  of  the  unsuccessful  contes- 
tants will  receive  the  sum  of  one  thousand  dol- 
lars ($1,000)  as  a  compensation  for  their  time 
and  labor,  which,  considering  the  amount  of 
work  and  study  given  to  each  individual  scheme, 
represents  a  growing  appreciation  of  architec- 
tural services  and  involves  a  principle  which 
should  become  more  definitely  established.    The 


sion  of  the  winding  road,  ABC  into  the  straight 
road  AC  is  recommended  the  better  to  relate 
the  new  work  to  the  existing  scheme.  On  reach- 
ing the  point  C  one  passes  from  the  semi-natur- 
alistic surroundings  of  the  Parliament  Build- 
ings to  more  formal  avenues  and  wide  lawns. 
(The  use  of  Russian  poplar  and  Asiatic  willow 
is  intended.)  From  C  onwards  the  view  re- 
solves into  a  monumental  fountain  backed  by  a 
massive  wall,— Britannia  at  War  is  the  theme 
suggested,— with  glimpses  on  the  right  of  the 
sculpture  group  in  front  of  the  entrance  to  the 
Museum. 

By  a  slight  deviation  of  the  road'running  east- 
ward to  the  Power  House,  place  can  be  found 
for  a  group  of  trees  masking  that  building. 
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Between  the  Museum  and  Albert  Street  the 
avenues  are  discontinued  and  a  formal  balus- 
traded  lawn  is  proposed  as  a  scttins-,'  for  the 
monumental  group  of  sculpture  above  referred 
to.  The  intention  is  that  the  building,  although 
visible  from  a  distance,  should  not  reveal  itself 
in  its  entirety  to  one  approaching  from  the  city 
by  Albert  Street  till  the  point  D  is  reached. 

The  treatment,  whidi  is  generally  homoge- 
neous on  all  sides,  is  dominated  by  the  reciuire- 
ments  of  the  north  elevation,  with  which  a  foun- 
tain is  incorporated,  and  the  west  elevation,  de- 
signed as  a  background  to  the  proposed  memo- 
rial sculxjture  group  and  containing  the  main 
entrance. 

Pylons  inscribed  with  the  battles  of  the  vari- 
ous campaigns  and  the  frieze  containing  the 
dedication  render  the  intention  of  the  building- 


end  with  the  entr'ance  and  at  the  other  with  the 
main  staircase,  giving  a  vista  of  over  eight}' 
feet,  while  it  is  flanked  by  the  ojien  courts  of  the 
War  Relics  Museum. 

The  War  Museum  thus  contains  the  Hall  of 
Honor  within  itself,  a  room  of  monumental  pro- 
portions, 140  feet  long,  resulting.  Wall  piers 
and  obelisks  and  a  slight  difference  in  floor 
levels  serve  as  demarcations  between  the  parts. 

Wrought  iron  screens  within  the  Hall  of 
Honor  enaWe  the  building  to  be  closed  off  when 
required  into  three  sections: 

(A)  Administrative  and  Records. 

(B)  War  Museum. 

(C)  Provincial  Museum. 

On  entering  the  Curator's  Offices  and  the 
Board  Room  are  found  Hanking  the  vestibule; 
beyond  the  first  screen  is  the  War  Museum  and 
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J.     H.     fi.     RUSSELLj    ARCHITECT. 


in  words.  The  panels  over  Hie  windows  contain- 
ing the  badges  of  the  Saskatchewan  units  (5th 
Western  Cavalry,  28th  Battalion,  etc.,  etc.',  will 
have  meaning  for  those  who  bore  these  emblems 
The  dra})ed  and  wreathed  urns  flanking  the  en- 
trance are  intended  as  a  hint  of  the  sentiment 
attaching  to  the  Hall  of  Honor  within,  with  its 
long  tale  of  the  Province's  losses. 

The  design  is  a  fi'ank  attempt  by  the  omission 
of  intervening  walls  where  possible  to  coimect 
the  various  elements,  as  far  as  may  be,  under 
one  ceiling,  coterminuous  with  the  area  of  the 
building.  Tliis  solution  combines  effects  of 
space  with  very  great  structural  economy. 

The  Hall  of  Honor  thus  merges  at  the  one 


beyond  the  second  the  Provincial  Museum  con- 
taining on  the  lower  floor  the  Department  of 
Ethnology  and  History,  and  on  the  u|)per  the 
whole  Natural  History  collections  in  the  suite  of 
galleries  open  to  the  upj^er  part  of  the  War 
Museum. 

Adjoining  the  service  entrance  and  the  ad- 
ministrative offices  is  the  freight  elevator  con- 
necting the  basement  store  and  work  room  with 
the  War  Museum  and  the  Provincial  Museum 
galleries. 

The  main  internal  architectural  features  are 
the  tablets  foi-  the  honor  rolls  on  the  piers  and 
obelisks  surrounding  the  Hall  of  Honor.  The 
lower  walls  of  the  War  Museum  Courts  provide 
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places  for  large  decorative  paintings:— pano- 
ramic views  of  such  historic  battle  grounds  as 
(1)  Vimy  Ridge,  (2)  Ypres,  (3)  The  Somme 
Valley,  and  (4)  Cambrai,  are  suggested.  At  the 
ends  of  the  hall  two  large  lunettes  above  the  con- 
necting galleries  would  be  suitable  for  decor- 


Accommodation 


Stor>' 


(A)  Hall  of  Honor Ground  floor. 

Vestibule  and  Coat  Rooms. .   Ground  floor. 

Photograph    Room     

Adjoining   Connections    

(Exclusive   of   Main    Stair) 


Hall  of  Honor,   etc    

(B)  North  Court  (1900)    Ground  floor. 

South  Court  (1600)   Ground  floor. 


Area 

Sq,  Ft. 

, .     1500 

375 

.       225 

400 


Totals 
Sq.  Ft. 


2500 


3500 
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ative  paintings  symbolic  of  the  spiritual  aspects 
of  the  conflict,  while  below  at  the  ends  a  good 
setting  is  provided  for  scenes  of  transport  and 
war  life.  As  top  light  is  largely  depended  on, 
the  ceilings  are  treated  with  simplicity. 

The  re(iuire<l  floor  areas  are  provided  as  fol- 
lows : 


Record   Room    Main  floor. 


War   Relics   Museum    

(C)  Zoology    First  floor. 

Ornithology     First  floor. 

Hotany    First  floor. 

Mineralogy     First  floor. 

Rntomology     First  floor. 

Kthnology     Main  floor. 

History   (with  Research 

Room)    Main  floor. 

Provincial  Museum   

(D)  Si>are  Collection  .\'o.  1 


Main  floor. 


700 


1060 
1050 
52<) 
520 
520 
700 

800 


225 


51  CO 
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Accommodation  Rtor>' 

Spare  Collection  No.  2  ....  Main  floor. 
Sipare  Collection  No.  3  ....  First  floor. 
Spare   Collection    No.    4    ....  First  floor. 

Stores  No.   1    Uasem«nt . 

Stores  No.  2   Basement . 

Stores  No.   3   Hasenicnt. 


Area     Totals 
Sq.  Ft.  Sq.  Ft. 
225 
350 

500 

.      1000 

.     1000 

700 


(G)  Lavatories,    etc Ground  floor 300 

Fan  Rooms,  Heating,  etc.    ..    Basement 1000 


Service    etc. 


1300 


Spare   Collection*  and    Stores 


4000 


The  design  is  for  a  structure  of  precisely 
500,000  cubic  foot  above  the  grade  and  is  item- 
ized as  follow,  it  being  estimated  that  the  build- 
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(E)  Repair    Room    Basement "00 

3   Workrooms  adjoininf;:   Museum   Galleries....       300 

Repair  and    Vv'orlirooms    

(F)  Private    Room     Main  floor 

Qeneral  Ofllce   Main  floor 

Receiving    Room     Main  floor 


200 
200 
200 


Curator's  Offlce 


1000 


looo 


ing  can  be  executed  with  very  adeiiuate  em- 
bellishments for  the  figure  propo.sed— $400,000. 

Cubic  Ft.    Rate        Cost 
I.  Hall   of   Honor,    Kntrance.    Stair- 
case and    Knds  of  War  Must^um 
Hall    with    connecting   gallerieH..     160,000        $1.20        $192,000 
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Admlnlstriition      and      Provincial     Cubic  Ft.     Kate 
Museum     (Jallerles    and     Kecord 

Itoom     190,000 

War      Holies      Museum      (Courts 
otilv,    walls    Included    in    Items  I 

ami     II) 1S2.000 

liasoment     (from     below     ceillnir 

iinly)     80,000 

V.   Foundation    Work    20,000 

VI.  KounUtIn     to     N.     and    steps    at 
entrnm^e     


II. 


III. 


IV 


.60 


.25 


.30 

.75 


Cost 
114.000 

33,000 

24,000 
15.000 


5,000 


4.00 


20,000 
$3»8,00O 

vam-an(;k. 


COMPETITIVE  DESIGN:   BROWN   AND 

In  the  study  of  tlie  problem,  the  promoter's 
definite  instructions  have  been  kept  in  mind, 
that  the  importance  and  interest  must  centre 
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WAR     MEMORIAL     MUSEUM,    REGINA,  SAiSK. 

W.    S.     MAXWELL,    ARCHITECTS. 


in  the  Hall  of  Honor  and  the  War  Relics  Mu- 
seum. The  Provincial  Museum,  although  given 
a  secondary  place,  is  conveniently  arranged, 
with  complete  circulation  independant  of  the 
memorial  parts  of  the  building. 

The  style  of  the  building  being  left  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  competitors,  no  attempt  has  been 
made  to  follow  the  linos  of  the  Parliament  Build- 
ings, but  it  has  been  kept  in  mind  that  any  build- 
ign  within  the  grountis  must  harmonize  with 
that  already  there. 


According  to  the  conditions  of  the  competi- 
tion, the  area  of  the  several  rooms  were  optional, 
the  exact  area  and  division  being  left  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  designer.  With  these  instructions 
in  mind  advantage  has  been  taken  of  the  condi- 
tions and  the  vestibule  and  Hall  of  Honor  in- 
creased. 

Careful  computation  has  been  made  of  the 
several  parts  of  the  building,  and  from  the  floor 
levels  to  the  roof  levels  the  cube  is  (jr>4,(X)0  feet. 
The  estimated  cost  of  the  building, 
including  ventilation,  plumbing,  carv- 
ing, etc.,  is  $408,1  ()1. 

COMPETITIVE   design:   .J.    II.   (i.    HUSSKM,. 

As  shown  by  the  block  plan,  the 
building  is  to  be  located  west  and 
south  of  the  Provincial  Parliament 
Buildings,  and  placed  on  a  terrace 
about  24  feet  larger  than  the  outside 
dimensions  of  the  structure,  and  rais- 
ed about  four  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  street  grade.  The  main  longti- 
tudinal  axis  runs  due  east  and  west, 
wliich  presents  the  greatest  length  to 
the  principal  approach  from  the  city, 
provision  being  made  on  Albert  Street 
for  a  wide  central  approach  and  a 
feature  statuary  group. 

The  building  is  three  stories  high 
with  the  exterior  in  Doric  design  to 
harmonize  with  the  existing  Parlia- 
ment Buildings,  the  treatment  being 
simple  with  little  ornament,  resulting 
in  a  dignified  scheme  emblematic  of 
the  purpose  for  which  the  building  is 
intended.  The  plan  is  rectangular 
and  symmetrical,  perimtting  of  simple 
construction.  The  basement  or  more 
properly  the  ground  floor,  is  12  feet 
in  the  clear,  and  the  first  and  second 
stories  each  16  feet  in  the  clear. 
There  is  no  basement  in  the  ordinary 
meaning  of  the  term,  except  a  tunnel 
through  the  central  portion  for  plumb- 
ing and  heating  pipes,  and  ventilating 
ducts,  with  a  small  space  below  the 
floor  for  branch  lines. 

On  the  ground  floor,  which  is 
at  a  level  about  six  inches  above 
are  the  Curator's  general 
private  office,  toilet  and  vault; 
room  and  workroom  with  a 
large  entrance  on  the  side  so  trucks  may  be 
driven  in  to  unload  large  pieces;  the  spare  col- 
lections and  storage  rooms,  men's  and  women's 
toilet  rooms,  and  stairs  and  elevators  to  the 
upper  floors  and  down  to  the  tunnel.  There  is 
also  an  entrance  from  the  grade  to  provide  con- 
venient access  to  the  offices. 

The  first  floor  is  reached  by  a  wide  and  acces- 


the  grade, 
offices  with 
the     repair 
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sible  flight  of  steps  from  which  there  are  three 
imposing  entrances  to  the  main  vestibule,  open- 
ing from  which  there  are  the  cloak  room  and  the 
photograph  room  conveniently  located.     Open- 
ing from  the  main  vestibule  is  the  Hall  of  Honor, 
carrying  up  through  the  two  stories  to  the  dome 
ceiling.    The  War  Relics  Museum  which  opens 
from     the  Hall  of  Honor,  is  also  carried     up 
through  the  two  stories.    These  two  rooms  are 
the  main  featui-e  of  the  plan  and  have  been 
treated  in  a  simple  but  dignified  manner,  all  un- 
necessary ornament  has  been   elimi- 
nate<i     in     order     to     render     them 
more     adaptable     to     the     purpose 
for    which    they    are    to    be    used. 
The  record  room  opens  off  the  rear  of 
the     War    Relics    Museum,    and    at 
either  side  of  the  Hall  of  Honor  are 
the  zoolog.y  and  ornithology  depart- 
ments.    The  stairs  are  conveniently 
located  to  the  left  of  the  enti'ance,  it 
not  being  necessary  to  make  a  mem- 
orial feature  of  them. 

On  the  second  floor  are  the  depart- 
ments for  botany,  ethnology  and 
mineralogy  at  either  side  of  the  upper 
portion  of  the  Hall  of  Honor,  and 
across  the  front  of  the  building  is  the 
departments  of  ethnology  and  history. 
The  intention  is  to  make  the  struc- 
ture fireproof  throughout,  with  inter- 
ior construction  of  steel  and  rein- 
forced concrete  columns,  beams,  floors, 
ceilings,  roofs,  etc.  The  dome  would 
be  of  light  steel  and  concrete  construc- 
tion with  a  copper  covered  roof,  and 
the  exterior  walls  faced  with  Tyndall 
stone.  The  finished  floors  in  work- 
room, spare  collections  and  stores  on 
the  ground  floor,  would  be  of  cement, 
and  in  all  corridors  and  toilet  rooms 
on  this  and  the  second  floor  of  ter- 
razzo.  The  main  entrance,  vestibule 
and  Hall  of  Honor  would  have  marble 
marble  floors,  and  all  other  rooms, 
floors  of  oak.  Where  marble  and  ter- 
razzo  floors  occur  there  would  be  a 
marble  base,  and  wood  base  for  wood 
floors. 

All  windows  to  have  marble  stools 
and  plaster  jambs,  the  openings  around  the  main 
entrance  and  Roll  of  Honor  to  have  marble 
jambs.  Wood  trim  is  confined  to  openings  be- 
tween the  main  exliibition  rooms  to  which  there 
are  no  doors,  and  to  the  trim  and  doors  to  minor 
rooms.  Stairs  to  have  cast  iron  strings  and 
raisers  with  marble  treads  and  platforms. 
Doors  to  elevator  would  be  of  steel,  finished  to 
match  adjoining  trim. 

The  area  of  the  building,  exclusive  of  the 
steps,  is  1 1,900  feet,  and  the  height  of  48  feet,  on 
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which  the  cubical  contents  are  figured,  is  from 
one  foot  below  ground  floor  to  the  flat  of  the 
roof.  The  cubage  and  cost  per  cubic  foot  is  esti- 
mated as  follows : 

Sq.  ft. 

P>ont   Porch    13  x  62  ft.  or    806 

Vestibule     Sec 29  x  S4  ft.  or  2436 

Centre    Sec 41  x  99  ft.  or  4059 

Rear    Sec 45  x  84  ft.  or  3780 

14    Circle    Ext 44  Diam.  or    760 

i^Circle     Ext 44  x  1 14  ft.  or    66 

11,907  X  48  ft.  or  571.536  c.  ft.  x  75c 
?428, 652.00 

Dome     54  ft.  diam.  or  2290  ft.  x  14  ft.  is  32060 

Dome  Roof  48  ft.  diam.  or  1809  ft.  x    8  ft.  is  14472 

46542  c.  ft.  x  50c  is 
$23,266.00 
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DETAIL    OF    ENTRANCE. 

COMPETITIVE     DESIGN,    WAR     MEMORIAL,  MUSEUM,  RBGINA,   SASK. 

STOREY    AND    VAN    EOMOND,    AKCHITECTS. 

Tunnel  12  ft.  x  99  ft.  or  1188  x  10  ft.  is  11880  c.  ft.  x  4Sc. .     5,702.00 
Main    Steps    1972  x    7  ft.  is  13804  c.  ft.  x  50c. .     6,902.00 


$464,522.00 


COMPETITIVE  DESIGN  :  E.  AND  W.  S.  MAXWELI.. 

The  Hall  of  Honor  partakes  of  the  nature  of 
a  Pantheon,  the  tof)  lighting  recalling  the  one  at 
Rome,  which  is  acknowledged  one  of  the  most 
admirably  lighted  interiors  in  the  world.  The 
semi-circular  ai)se  is  designed  to  receive  the  tab- 
lets honoring  those  who  participated  in  the  war. 
It  was  considered  that  the  Hall  of  Honor  should 
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SIDE    ELEVATION. 


BASEMENT    PLAN 


LONGITUDINAL     SECrriON. 

COMPETITIVE     DESIGN,     WAR     MEMORTAI.     MUSEUM,      RBGINA,  SASK. 
STOBEV    &    VAN    EOMOND,    ARCHITECTS. 
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jliave  tilt'  iuiportaiit  central  [)osition  in  the  plan, 
and  tlie  aspidal  treatment  was  introduced  in 
order  that  the  tablets,  which  in  their  very  na- 
ture will  always  be  s'J^nbols  of  valor  and  sacri- 
fice, should  occupy  a  i)osition  of  honor  quite 
apart      from      the 


routes  of  ciroula- 
tion,  and  yet  in 
evidence  to  all 
who  enter  the  Mu- 
seum. In  adopt- 
ing the  aspidal 
treatment,  there  is 
a  spiritual  signi- 
ficance recognized 
and  place  of  honor 
given  for  its  com- 
memoration. 

The  main  en- 
trance in  its  form 
and  dominance  in 
the  composition, 
commemorates  the 
triumph  achieved 
in  tlie  great  strug- 
gle for  human 
rights.  Its  arched 
form  and  ample 
facilities  for  enter- 
ing, all  tend  to  ex- 
press this  idea. 
The  two  lunettes 
show  mai)s,  decor- 
atively  treated,  in- 
dicating the  places 
where     the     great 


Tjateral  passages  on  each  side  give  accsss  to 
the  War  Relics  Museum,  a  well  portioned  hall 
that  will  house  in  a  fitting  manner  the  various 
engines  and  implements  of  war  from  the  small- 
est articles  to  the  guns  and  aeroi)lanes  which 

will  require  a 
spaciousness  and 
height  for  their 
proper  display. 
The  Record  Room 
o  !>  e  n  s  off  this 
Museum,  conveni- 
ently placed  next 
to  the  general  of- 
fice. 

While  the  Mu- 
seum rooms  are  of 
secondary  import- 
ance, they  never- 
theless are  well 
situated,  well  light- 
ed apartments  that 
in  no  way  suffer  by 
being  made  subsi- 
diary to  the  more 
monumental  fea- 
tures of  the  build- 
ing. The  ;Museimi 
of  Ethnology  and 
History  is  placed 
north  of  the  Hall 
of  Honor,  while 
the  Museum  of 
Zoology  is  to  the 
south.  Opening  off 
the  latter  are  the 
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COMPETITIVE     DESIGN,    WAR     MEMORIAL,     MUSEUM,      REGINA,  SASK. 

R.  O.   BUNYARD,   ARCHITECTT. 
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BASEMENT    PLAN. 


FIRST    FLOOR    PLAN. 
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EAST    ELEVATION. 


NORTH    Ba^EVATION. 

COMPETITIV'E     DESIGN.     WAR     MEMORIAL     MUSEUM.      UBGINA.   SASK. 

DAVID     WEBSTER,     ARCHITECT, 
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ornithology,  mineralogy  and  entomology 
The  Curator's  private  room  and  general  office 
are  easily  accessible  to  visitors,  next  the  records 
room,  thus  concentrating  the  administration  of 
the  building  in  one  portion.  In  the  lobby,  giving 
access  to  the  general  offices,  is  located  the  cases 
for  photographs,  etc.,  thus  if  necessary  being  h, 
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BLOCK    PLAN. 


the  care  of  one  of  the  assistants  employed 
therein. 

Two  staircases  giving  ai)proaches  to  the 
lower  floor,  a  si)acious  goods  hoist,  a  coat  room, 
and  a  private  lavatory  occupy  the  remaining 
space  on  this,  the  principal  floor. 

The  lower  floor  contains  a  receiving,  nnpack- 
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COMPBTITIVK     DKSIGN.     WAR     MK.M()U1AI>     MUSEUM. 
RBGINA,    SASK. 

DAVID    WEBSTER.    ARCHITECT. 

ing  and  storage  room  for  exhibits,  close  to  the 
goods  hoist,  with  a  separate  entrance,  a  repair 
room,  ample  rooms  for  spare  collections  aii-1 
stores,  while  public  lavatories  are  x^i'ovided  for 
both  sexes.  The  approach  for  vehicles  to  the 
receiving  room  is  on  an  inclined  drive,  thus  de 


livering  goods  to  the  lower  floor  level.  Provi- 
sion has  also  been  made  for  the  delivery  of  large 
exhibits  to  the  Museum  Hall  at  the  rear  of  the 
building,  where  an  inclined  roadway  leading  up 
to  a  special  entrance  is  provided. 

The  cubical  contents  work  out  to  a  total  of 
496,327  cubic  feet,  allowance  having  been  made 
for  all  foundations  with  a  sufficient  spread  of 
footing  to  a  dejjth  of  12  feet  below  the  mean 
Ie\el  of  the  site,  as  well  as  for  all  parapets, 
dome  and  other  features  extending  above  the 
roof.  At  the  unit  of  price  of  80  cents  per  cubic 
foot  mentioned  in  the  conditions,  the  cost  of  the 
building  would  amount  to  $397,061.60. 

COMPETITIVE   DESIGN  :    STOREY   AND    VAN    EGMOND. 

As  the  importance  and  interest  of  the  build- 
ing is  the  Hall  of  Honor  and  War  Relics  Mu- 
seum, these  have  been  placed  in  a  central  loca- 
tion. The  Hall  of  Honor,  being  accepted  as  the 
more  important  room,  is  placed  on  the  major 
and  minor  axis  of  the  building.  Both  extend 
from  the  main  floor  to  roof,  or  twice  the  height 
of  the  secondary  exhibit  rooms. 

The  entrance  is  through  three  arched  portals 
into  small  storm  vestibules  which  have  been  in- 
troduced owing  to  the  extreme  climatic  con- 
ditions and  thence  into  the  main  vestibule  which 
has  cloak  room  and  photo  room  adjoining. 

From  the  vestibule  a  comprehensive  and  in- 
teresting vista  is  afforded  through  the  Hall  of 
Honor  and  into  the  War  Relics  Museum  to 
which  one  is  naturally  drawn  through  a  succes 
sion  of  monumental  rooms.  The  Hall  of  Honor 
has  received  careful  monumental  treatment 
with  vaulted  ceiling  and  side  galleries,  which 
afford  recurring  and  different  views  as  a  circuit 
is  made  in  the  building.  Provision  has  been 
made  in  the  room  for  bronze  tablets  on  which  to 
record  the  names  of  men  who  fell  in  the  war. 

The  War  Relics  Museum  is  lighted  from  High 
windows  and  a  skylight,  and  in  the  simple  treat- 
ment of  walls  and  ceilings  an  interesting  room 
is  secured  without  elaborate  detail,  which  would 
tend  to  detract  from  the  exhibits  to  be  placed  in 
the  room.  At  the  extreme  end  a  circular  recess 
has  been  introduced  to  receive  one  of  the  large 
guns  which  the  Province  will  have  allotted  to  it. 
Adjoining  this  room  is  the  small  room  required 
for  records. 

Through  a  careful  study  of  the  space  retjuired 
for  Provincial  Museum,  it  was  concluded  that 
the  quite  apparent  subdivision  of  space  would 
be  to  allocate  the  main  exhibit  rooms  to  the 
ground  and  first  floors  and  place  the  spare  col- 
lections, stores,  repair  and  work  rooms  in  the 
basement. 

The  stairs,  although  naturally  located  near 
the  entrance  to  secure  the  desired  circulation  of 
the  public,  have  been  made  to  a  certain  extent 
secondary,  as  thev  lead  only  to  rooms  of  the 
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BASEMENT    PLAN. 

1. — Main  Stairway.  2. — East  Exit.  3. — Vestibule.  4. — 
Small  Room  for  Records.  5. — ^Spare  Collection  and  Stores. 
6. — Repair  and  Storerooms.  7. — Ladies'  Lavatory  (Staff). 
8. — Ladies'  Lavatory  (Public).  9. — Vaults.  10. — Elevators. 
11. — Store  Room.  12. — Engine.  13. — Elevator  for  Public. 
14. — ^Men's  Lavatory  (Staff).  15. — Men's  Lavatory  (Public). 
16. — English  Court  with  Drainage.  17. — Infrastructure  Main 
Stairway  and  Statuary  Group. 

Provincial  Museum,  which  are  themselves  of 
secondary  importance.  It  will  be  noted  that  the 
general,  arrangement  of  stairs  and  rooms  pro- 
vides for  the  i^roper  circulation  of  visitors,  as 
required  in  a  museum.     One  can  make  a  com- 
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GROUND    FLOOR    PLAN. 

9. — Statuary  Group.  10. — Main  Entrance  Staircase.  11. — 
Portico.  12. — Vestibule.  13. — Cloak  Room.  14.— Photograph 
Exhibit  Room.  15. — Hall  of  Honor.  16. — Bronze  Tablets 
(Honor  Roll).  17.— Busts.  18.— (Main  Stairway.  19.— East 
Exit.  20  and  21. — Curator's  Offices.  22. — Zoology.  23. — 
Ornithology.  24. — Entomology.  25. — Botany.  26.— Elevator. 
27.— Public  Elevator 

plete  circuit  of  all  rooms  on  both  floors  without 
retracing-  one's  steps,  thus  acording  new  notes 
of  interest  as  the  intercommunicating  rooms  are 


EAST  ELEVATION. 


FIRST   FLOOR   PLAN. 

1. — ^Main  Stairway.  2. — Vestibule.  3. — War  Relic  Museum. 
4. — Ethnology  and  History.  5. — Elevators.  6. — 'Public  Ele- 
vator.    7. — Upper  Centre  of  Hall  of  Honor. 

COMPETITIVE     DESIGN,     WAR     MEMORIAL     .MUSEUM. 
RBGINA,    SASK. 

EMIL   DELAY,   ARCHITECT. 

traversed  and   interesting  views   of  the  main 
rooms  from  ci'oss-oounecting  corridors. 

Jt  was  accepted  tluit  the  side  lights  would  be 
preferable  to  toj)  liglits  for  the  Museum,  and  in 
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no  case  have  windows  been  sacrificed  to  obtain 
an  artificial  exterior  effect,  which  would  not  cor- 
respond witli  the  interior  requiroinents. 

The  Curator's  olHces  have  been  placed  in  a 
central  location  over  entrances  and  comprise 
fifenerai  office,  private  office  and  toilet. 

It  is  proposed  to  employ  skeleton  reinforced 
concrete  construction  with  concrete  floor  slabs, 
beams,  cohunns,  etc.,  and  hollow  tile  exterior 
walls  faced  with  Tyndall  stone.  A  reasonable 
amount  of  mar])le,  stone,  plaster  staff,  bronze, 
etc.,  would  be  used  in  the  monumental  ])ortion  of 
tlie  building:  with  niarl)le  mosaic  floors,  heavy 
linoleum  ])r()l)al)ly  iK'iiig  used  in  the  Provincial 
Museum.  The  contents  is  calculated  at  562,950 
cubic  feet,  and  the  co.st  at  $397,920,  or  71  'A  cents 
per  cubic  foot. 

COMPETITIVE   DESIGN  :    R.    G.    BUN  YARD. 

The  Hall  of  Honor  and  War  Relics  Museum 
as  the  conditions  requested  are  made  the  main 
features  of  the  scheme.  The  Curator's  office, 
general  office,  cloak  room  and  lavatories  and 
room  for  the  sale  and  exhibition  of  photographs, 
all  face  an  ample  foyer.  From  this  foyer  the 
opening  hallway  gives  an  imposing  perspective, 
and  brings  the  Hall  of  Honor  immediately  to 
the  visitor's  notice.  The  War  Relics  Museum 
can  be  entered  only  from  the  Hall  of  Honor, 
thus  bringing  under  observation  of  the  visitor 
the  most  important  part  of  the  building. 

The  walls  of  the  Hall  or  Honor  are  divided 
into  twenty  panels,  each  panel  containing  suffi- 
cient space  to  accommodate  twelve  memorial 
tablets  of  similar  design.  Between  the  panels 
and  the  stained-glass  dome  space  has  been  left 
for  fresco  paintings,  featuring  episodes  of  the 
Great  War.  The  treatment  of  this  hall  would  be 
simple  with  columns  and  bases  in  marble,  mo- 
saic floor  and  cornices,  etc.,  in  ornamental 
plaster. 

In  the  War  Museum,  top  light  would  be  used 
entirely.  Columns  in  this  I'oom  has  been  pur- 
posely omitted  to  afford  full  freedom  for  the 
placing  of  groups  of  exhibits  of  any  size.  The 
decorative  treatment  of  the  War  Relics  Museum 
would  also  be  simple,  consisting  of  openings  fin- 
ished in  marble  with  shallow  projections,  cor- 
nices and  ceiling  design  in  ornamental  plaster 
and  floor  of  marble. 

The  War  Records  room  is  directly  connected 
with  the  War  Relics  Museum  and  is  plainly  fin- 
ished and  amply  lighted  to  make  it  suitable  for 
the  purpose  intended. 

The  treatment  of  the  museum  rooms  would  be 
simple  as  suggested  by  the  promoters.  Light- 
ing would  be  from  the  top  and  sides,  with  win- 
dows placed  at  such  a  height  as  not  to  interfere 
with  the  exhibits. 

Access  to  the  basement  can  be  obtained  from 


either  the  front  or  rear  of  the  building.  The 
basement  contains  ample  space  for  storage,  etc., 
and  would  be  finished  in  plain  treatment. 

The  construction  of  the  l)uildiiig  would  be  fire- 
proof, the  use  of  wood  being  almost  entirely  eli- 
minated. The  cost,  based  on  a  cah'ulation  of 
55  cents  per  cubic  foot  throughout,  would  be 
$409,980. 

COMI'KTITIVK    design:    DAVID    WEBSTER. 

The  general  coTnposition  of  the  design,  using 
the  Ionic  Order,  is  carried  entirely  around  the 
building,  thus  presenting  a  pleasing  appearance 
from  wliatever  direction  the  building  is  appro- 
ached. Space  is  j)roviiled  for  a  statuary  gr(^up 
in  front  of  the  main  entrance  which  is  approach- 
ed by  eight  steps  to  a  stone  platform  4()  x  14  ft., 
with  an  additional  twelve  steps  leading  up  to 
the  portico,  the  approach  being  flanked  with 
suitable  statuary.  This  entrance  forms  the 
main  central  feature,  while  at  each  corner  is  a 
projecting  subsidiary  feature.  Around  the 
building,  above  the  windows,  is  a  series  of 
panels  intended  to  be  carved  in  low  relief,  pro- 
traying  the  historic  actions  in  which  Saskatche- 
wan men  took  part. 

From  the  portico  the  vestibule  is  entered 
through  three  doorways,  each  having  two  bronze 
memorial  doors,  the  design  of  which  embodies 
the  badges  of  the  different  Saskatchewan  units. 
The  vestibule  opens  directly  into  the  Mall  of 
Honor,  which  has  a  gallery  on  three  sides 
There  are  three  circular  stained  glass  memorial 
windows  over  the  doorway,  which  are  brought 
into  the  Hall  of  Honor  over  the  gallery  on  the 
west  side.  Also  a  stained  glass  memorial  win- 
dow on  the  north  and  south  walls  above  gallery, 
the  galleries  being  lighted  through  skylights, 
the  ceiling  lights  having  stained  glass. 

The  floor  of  the  Hall  of  Honor  will  be  laid  in 
black  and  white  marble,  the  pilasters  and  walls 
being  finished  in  marble  to  the  cornice  line,  and 
plastered  above.  This  room  has  forty-five  lineal 
feet  of  wall  space  available  for  bronze  tablets 
between  the  pilasters. 

Opening  from  the  Hall  of  Honor  and  adjacent 
to  the  main  entrance  is  a  small  room  for  the  ex- 
hibition of  photographs,  cloak  room,  porter's 
room  and  index  room. 

From  the  Hall  of  Honor,  a  seven-foot  arch- 
way leads  into  the  War  Relics  Museum,  the  floor 
being  dropped  two  and  a  half  feet  lower  than 
that  of  the  former  room,  thus  affording  an  ex- 
cellent view  of  the  exhibits  on  entering.  The 
treatment  of  this  room  calls  for  three-quarter 
fluted  Corinthian  columns  around  the  entire 
room,  the  ceiling  being  vaulted  from  the  east  to 
the  west  wtll,  the  floor  finished  in  marble  blocks, 
and  the  walls  and  cornice  in  terra  cotta,  egg- 
shell gloss.  The  windows  are  placed  ten  feet 
above  the  floor,  which  gives  good  wall  space 
{Concluded  on  page  290.) 
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R.A./.C.  and  O.A.A.  Agenda 

Any  association  can  only  realize  its  objects 
by  receiving  the  support  of  the  individual  mem- 
bers who  belong  to  it,  and  it  is  therefore  to  be 
hoped  that  the  joint  meeting  of  the  Royal  Ar- 
chitectural Institute  of  Canada  and  the  Ontario 
Association  of  Architects,  which  is  to  be  lield 
in  Toronto  on  October  2nd,  3rd  and  4tli,  will 
have  the  large  attendance  which  is  anticipated. 
In  fact,  this  year's  meeting  promises  in  every 
way  to  be  the  most  important  assembly  yet  held, 
covering  as  it  will  a  large  number  of  subjects 
and  discussions.  Addresses  will  be  delivered  by 
a  number  of  well-known  architects  on  issues  of 
special  interest  to  the  profession,  and  such  sub- 
jects as  relate  to  architectural  education,  the 
legal  status  of  the  technical  profession,  the  use 
of  the  term  "Registered,"  and  Housing,  have  a 
prominent  place  on  the  progrannne. 

The  first  day  will  be  taken  up  with  the  meet- 
ing of  the  O.A.A.,  and  the  evening  will  be  spent 


by  the  members  as  guests  of  Prof.  C.  T.  Cur- 
relly  at  the  Ontario  Museum  of  Archeology.  At 
the  mid-day  luncheon  on  this  day  at  the  King 
Edward  Hotel,  the  "Viewpoint  of  the  Public 
as  Regards  the  Profession"  will  be  discussed. 

On  the  second  day  the  R.A.I.C.  will  hold  their 
assembly,  including  a  luncheon  which  will  be  en- 
livened by  a  round  table  discussion  by  the  Hon. 
H.  J.  Cody,  Minister  of  Education,  Sir  Robert 
Falconer,  of  the  Toronto  University,  and  Gen. 
C.  H.  Mitchell,  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Applied 
Science  and  Engineering.  At  the  morning  ses- 
sion. Professor  Ramsay  Traquair,  of  McGill 
University,  Montreal,  and  Mr.  W.  D.  Cromarty, 
of  Ottawa,  will  discuss  architectural  education. 
In  the  evening  there  will  be  a  private  view  of  an 
architectural  exhibition  under  the  auspices  of 
the  O.A.A  at  the  Toronto  Art  Museum,  at  which 
visiting  members  will  be  invited  to  attend.  Sub- 
sequent to  this  the  members  will  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  listening  to  an  address  by  Mrs.  H. 
Dunington  Grubb  on  landscape  work.  The  ex- 
hibition of  drawings  will  extend  for  a  full  week 
and  will  be  open  to  the  public. 

The  third  day  will  resolve  itself  into  a  joint 
session  of  the  two  bodies.  "Town  Planning 
Acts  and  their  Results"  will  be  discussed  by- 
Messrs.  N.  Cauchon  and  Thomas  Adams; 
"Housing"  by  Messrs.  W.  D.  Cromarty  and 
James  Govan;  and  "War  Memorials"  by  Pro- 
fessor P.  E.  Nobbs  and  Mr.  Herbert  E.  Moore. 
The  day  will  conclude  with  a  visit  to  the  Royal 
Ontario  Museum. 

Altogether  an  excellent  programme  is  pro- 
vided and  such  questions  as  "Registration"  and 
"Legal  Status  of  the  Technical  Professions," 
which  will  be  discussed  by  Mr.  Ralph  Shepard 
and  Messrs.  J.  P.  Hynes  and  Harry  G.  Acres, 
will  undoubtedly  lead  to  some  definite  action  to 
secure  better  recognition  for  the  profession,  and 
with  the  other  subjects' under  consideration  re- 
sult in  a  good  amount  of  work  being  accom- 
plished. 


A  Bigger  and  Better  C.  N.  E. 

The  record-breaking  attendance  at  this  year's 
Canadian  National  Exhibition,  coupled  with  its 
uninterrupted  success  in  the  past  and  the  in- 
creasing demand  for  exhibit  space,  has  clearly 
demonstrated  the  need  of  additional  accommo- 
dations. Consequently  it  is  a  sign  of  a  wide- 
awake and  progressive  policy  to  see  the  man- 
agement seeking  a  plan  for  the  enlargement  of 
the  grouiKls  and  buildings.  What  is  essentially 
required  is  a  definitely  thought  out  working 
scheme,  which  will  permit  of  a  consistent  de- 
velopment with  reference  to  all  future  buildings 
and  improvements.  In  announcing  the  compe- 
tition for  this  purpose,  however,  the  directors 
should  have  provided  a  more  substantial  induce- 
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luent  than  the  three  prizes  offered,  namely : 
First,  $()(X),  second,  $-250,  and  third,  $150.  Any 
such  scheme  as  would  di'serve  consideration 
would  involve  elements  of  time,  study  and 
personal  expense  greatly  in  excess  of  what  this 
sum  justifies. 

Moreover,  the  Board  should  have  the  services 
of  an  expert  to  advise  it  in  i)r('parinf::  the  i)ro- 
gramme  and  to  assist  in  making''  the  awards. 
Besides  this  it  mijfht  also  be  advisable  to  extend 
the  competition  beyond  the  time  set,  Sept.  IStli 
to  November  1st  inclusive. 

Bringing  within  its  scope  the  commercial  ai  d 
manufacturing  resources  of  the  country  as  well 
as  expressing  in  purjjose  its  arts  and  industry, 
an  effort  should  be  made  to  make  the  buildings 
of  the  Exhibition  of  the  greatest  architectural 
importance.  A  programme  should  tlu'ieJ\)ic'  be 
prepared  under  expert  direction  to  include  a 
block  plan  of  all  existing  structures,  and  with 
the  conditions  so  drafted  as  to  induce  the  \'ei\v 
best  architectural  and  landscape  talent  and 
ability  to  compete. 

Practically  all  of  the  present  buildings  are 
overcrowded  and  inade(|uate  for  their  purpose, 
and  will  eventually  have  to  be  greatly  enlarged 
and  remodelled  or  entirely  replaced.  The  Ex- 
liibition  has  grown  so  rapidly  that  it  is  now  the 
biggest  annual  event  of  its  kind  in  the  world. 
More  exhibit  space  is  demanded  and  better  ac- 
commodation for  the  public  required.  The  pre- 
sent buildings  have  served  their  time  and  pur- 
pose well.  Considering  that  they  were  hur- 
riedly built  from  year  to  year  to  meet  increasing 
demands  for  space,  they  have  not  only  fulfilled 
their  original  requirements,  but  were  distinctly 
exhibition  buildings  in  type. 

Now  the  time  has  come  to  consider  something 
on  a  more  dignified  scale,  a  series  of  buildings 
entering  harmonioush"  into  a  general  architec- 
tural and  landscape  scheme.  In  the  object 
which  they  have  set  out  to  accomplish,  the  Board 
has  a  splendid  opportunitj".  Immediate  im- 
I)rovements  contemplate  the  erection  of  several 
buildings,  and  these  coidd  be  made  the  nucleus 
of  a  scheme  to  be  modelled  along  the  line  of  the 
Chicago  World's  Fair  or  the  San  Francisco  Ex- 
hibition. Of  course,  the  development  of  such  a 
scheme  would  be  gradual,  but  the  present  seems 
an  opportune  time  to  make  a  start.  To  do  so 
and  consider  the  problem  intelligently  would 
mean  that  Toronto  would  not  only  have  an  exhi- 
bition group  of  national  importance,  but  one 
which  would  be  architecturally  of  international 

repute. 

•  ♦  ■ 

War  Memorial  Museum,  Regina 

{Continued  from  page  288.) 
around  the  entire  room  for  exhibits,  the  height 
of  the  ceiling  being  forty-five  feet. 

The  rooms  containing  the  natural  history  and 


scientifil  collections  are  easily  approached, 
having  access  direct  from  the  corridors,  the 
Hall  of  Monor  anr  the  War  Relics  Museum. 

The  stairs  are  situated  between  the  corridors 
and  the  Hall  of  Honor,  and  give  access  to  the 
galleries,  the  War  Relics  Museum  and  the  base- 
ment. The  corridor  walls  will  be  finished  with  a 
6  ft.  terra  cotta  wainscott  and  plastered  above, 
the  floor  being  laid  in  English  quary  tile  with 
nuirble  border.  In  the  natural  history  and  sci- 
entific rocmis  the  floor  will  be  of  oak. 

Retiring  rooms  and  toilet  accommodations 
for  both  sexes  are  in  the  basement.  Space  is 
also  provided  for  spare  collections,  repair  and 
work  rooms  and  stores;  the  latter  having  three 
doorways  opening  direct  to  the  driveway  at  the 
rear.,  which  is  brought  down  to  the  basement 
level. 

The  total  cubical  contents  of  the  building  is 
876,037  cubic  feet,  and  the  estimated  cost 
$404,635. 

COMPETITIVE  DESIGN  :  EMIL  DELAV, 

The  design  submitted  provides  for  a  building 
in  the  Louis  XVI  style,  having  a  Doric  portico 
on  the  west  front.  The  Hall  of  Honor,  which 
occupies  the  centre  of  the  building  and  extends 
up  two  stories,  is  lighted  by  twelve  large  win- 
dows and  twelve  loopholes  i)laced  in  its  upper 
part,  the  Curator's  offices,  protograph  exhibit 
and  natural  history  rooms  being  conveniently 
arranged  on  both  sides  and  end  of  the  space  uti- 
lized for  this  purpose.  The  total  height  of  the 
Hall  of  Honor  would  be  65  feet,  and  stone  tab- 
lets placed  horizontally  along  the  walls  would 
serve  to  recall  the  great  battles  in  which  the 
Canadians  took  part. 

The  first  floor  is  arranged  with  balconies  on 
all  sides  overlooking  the  Hall  of  Honor,  and  giv- 
ing means  of  access  to  the  War  Relics  Museum, 
and  the  departments  of  Ethnology  and  History. 

The  general  treatment  of  the  interior  calls  for 
considerable  decorative  work  of  a  symbolical 
character.  The  cubical  content  is  given  as  426,- 
092  feet,  and  the  cost  calculated  at  $340,873, 
leaving  $59,126  of  the  sum  available  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  footings,  outside  main  staircase, 
engineering  fees,  etc. 
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COMPLETED    COURT    DEVELOPMENT,    RE-HOUSING    SCHEME,    HALIFAX,    N.S. 

The  Halifax  Disaster  and  the  Re-Housing 

By  Georf/e  A.  Ross,  F.R.I.B.A. 

Ross  &  MacdonaUl,  Architects,  Montreal. 


THE  explosion  which  took  place  in  the  har- 
bor of  Halifax  and  which  dt  sti'oyed  a  cou- 
feidorable  portion  of  that  city,  occurred  nearly 
two  years  ago,  on  the  morning  of  December  6, 
1917.  About  two  square  miles  in  the  north  erid 
of  the  city,  were  laid  waste  in  about  two  seconds, 
when  the  cargo  of  the  munition  ship  "]\lont 
Blanc,"  consisting  of  -l-,000  tons  of  one  of  the 
most  deadly  explosives  known  to  science  was 
ignited  a  few  minutes  after  the  collision  of  this 
vessel  with  the  Belgian  relief  ship  "Imo." 

As  the  "Mont  Blanc"  blew  up  near  the 
Halifax  shore  the  portion  of  the  city  north  of 
Russell  Street  received  the  full  force  of  the  ex- 
l)losion  and  nothing  was  left  standing  above 
the  ground  in  this  section  of  the  city.  More 
than  fifteen  hundred  people  were  either  killed 
instantly  or  died  in  the  wreckage  and  thous- 
ands of  homeless  and  injured  ones  were  forced 
to  flee  for  their  lives  from  the  fire  which  im- 
mediately began  to  break  out  in  the  ruins  of 
each  shattered  building,  and  continued  to  rage 
until  the  first  blizzard  of  the  winter  extinguish 
ed  the  blaze,  and  left  this  whole  area  a  mass  of 
smoldering  ruins. 

Rescue  work  began  at  once,  at  first  liai)liaz- 
ard,  then  organized  under  a  temi)orary  connnit- 
tee.  Relief  measures  grew  from  local  first  aid 
to  assistance  of  tbe  most  substantial  kind  from 
cities  and  States  near  and  far.  Tjarge  funds  of 
money  were  appropriated  to  carry  out  immedi- 
ate relief  of  human  suffering,  and  later  a  pro- 
gram of  reconstruction  took  definite  form. 

Six  weeks  after  the  explosion  a  relief  com- 
mission was  appointed.  The  ruins  were  cleared 
away,  and  with  builders  working  day  and  night, 


colonies  of  temporary  houses  sprang  up  on  the 
Commons  and  public  grounds  of  the  city,  and 
some  five  thousand  people  of  the  devastated 
area  were  more  or  less  housed  in  a  remarkably 
short  time.  Approximately  8,000  houses  have 
been  repaired.  Industries  that  faced  ruin  have 
been  sustained  by  aid  in  rehabilitation,  and  per- 
manent houses  to  the  extent  of  some  700 
homes  are  now  rapidly  nearing  completion. 

The  Relief  Commission,  under  the  energetic 
and  untiring  leadership  of  its  chairman,  Mr.  T. 
Sherman  Rogers,  K.C.,  ably  assisted  by  Judge 
Wallace  and  Mr.  Fowke,  his  fellow  commission- 
er, immediately  undertook  an  active  program  to 
administer  the  investment  of  millions  of  dollars 
which  had  been  provided  for  relief  purposes, 
involving  the  complete  rebuilding  of  districts 
in  which  the  houses  had  been  destroyed  beyond 
any  hope  of  repair. 

The  commission  called  into  consultation  Mr. 
Thomas  Adams,  town  planning  adviser.  Com- 
mission of  Conservation,  Ottawa,  and  Ross  & 
Macdonald,  architects,  of  Montreal.  The  work 
of  planning  a  greater  and  better  Halifax  has 
had  the  careful  study  of  Mr.  Adams  for  some 
years  i)ast,  and  extensive  areas  of  undeveloy)ed 
land  surrounding  the  city  have  been  sulTiciently 
surveyed  to  fix  the  boundaries  of  the  several  city 
and  county  schemes. 

Altogether  the  rebuilding  of  the  nuuiy  hun- 
dreds of  dwellings  in  the  affected  area  is  of 
special  interest  at  this  time  when  so  much  at- 
tention is  being  given  to  the  subject  of  housing, 
because  it  involves  the  most  pretentious  utiliza 
tion  of  concrete  units  that  has  ever  been  under- 
taken and  the  most  extensive  housing  program 
that  has  as  yet  been  considered  in  Canada, 
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Devastated  Area 

Immediately  following  the  appointment  of 
the  Relief  Commission,  that  section  of  the  city 
more  oi-  less  completely  destroyed  by  the  ex- 
plosion, comprising  some  325  acres  and  now 
known  as  the  devastated  area,  was  set  aside  to 
be  dealt  with  by  the  Halifax  Relief  Conunission 
under  statutoiy  provisions  included  in  the  Hali- 
fax Relief  Act. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Adams,  and 
under  his  supervision  and  criticism,  Mr. 
H.  L.  Seymour,  his  able  assistant,  has  been 
almost  continuously  employed  in  the  careful 
consideration  and  study  of  this  particular  area, 
with  the  result  that  definite  boundaries  have 
been  fixed  by  survey  lines,  street  grades  have 
been  established  on  all  main  thoroughfares,  and 
building  lines  laid  down  for  all  properties 
throughout  the  area.  Definite  sections  ha^c 
been  set  aside  for  residential  and  industrial 
development  and  areas  fixed  for  first  and  second 
class  construction. 

The  Halifax  rehousing  problem  differed  rad- 
ically from  that  presented  by  the  usual  indus- 
trial town  or  housing  development,  in  that  well 
developed  streets  had  existed  in  this  area  be- 


fore the  explosion,  and  the  water  and  drainage 
service  in  the  streets  was  still  intact,  and  must, 
if  possible,  be  taken  advantage  of.  The  original 
city  plan  of  this  section,  having  little  or  no  re- 
gard for  the  ground  contours,  was  naturally 
most  unsatisfactory,  with  streets  arranged  on  a 
hillside  in  rectangular  blocks,  so  that  the  cross 
streets  mounted  straight  up  the  hill  at  exces- 
sive grades  with  main  thoroughfares  only  at 
the  top  and  bottom  of  the  slope,  having  no  con- 
venient means  of  communication  between  them. 
In  the  study  of  the  new  Town  Planning 
Scheme,  it  was  decided  to  retain  as  many  of  the 
old' streets  as  possible,  preserving  the  existing 
water  and  service  lines,  and  to  introduce  two 
new  diagonal  thoroughfares  crossing  midway 
up  the  slope,  so  as  to  give  communication  at 
easy  grades  between  the  upper  and  lower  levels, 
that  is,  between  Gottingen  and  Barrington 
Streets,  the  two  main  thoroughfares  running 
north  and  south  paralleling  the  harbor  and 
Richmond  Slope. 

Widths  of  Streets — Careful  consideration 
was  given  to  the  study  of  the  main  traffic  thor- 
oughfares, with  the  result  that  the  diagonal 
boulevards  were  fixed  at  a  width  of  eighty  (80) 
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MAP  OF  THE  DEVASTED  AREA  OF    HAUFAX   AS   REPLANNED. 


feet,  and  while  wide  streets  have  been  estab- 
lished in  certain  instances  for  traffic  reasons, 
and  as  an  incentive  to  a  more  desirable  housing 
development;  still  many  existing  streets,  on  the 
other  hand,  bearing  no  direct  traffic  have  been 
reduced,  all  street  widths  being  fixed  with  re- 
gard to  their  grades,  length  and  estimated 
traffic. 

Build  hi  f/  Lines:— A  general  plan  with  regard 
to  building  lines  was  adopted,  fixing  a  distance 
of  not  less  than  fifteen  (15)  feet  from  the 
street  line,  where  lots  are  one  hundred  (100) 
feet  deep  or  over.  For  shallow  lots  the  set  back 
has  been  reduced  three  (3)  feet  for  every  ten~ 
(10)  feet  of  reduction  in  the  depth  of  the  lot, 
subject  to  proper  architectural  treatment  being- 
given  to  the  building.  A  scale  com])uted  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  rule  resulted  as  follows : 

Lots  100  feet  deep set  back  15  feet. 

"        90  feet  deep set  back  12  feet. 

80  feet  deep set  back    9  feet. 

"       70  feet  deep set  back    6  feet. 

"       60  feet  deep   ....    set  back     8  feet. 

50  feet  deep set  back  Nil. 

Open  Spaces: — On  the  original  City  Plan  of 
this  district  there  were  open  spaces  having  a 
total  area  of  ay)proximately  five  (5)  acres,  but 
so  located  as  to  be  of  indifferent  value.  In  the 
study  of  the  new  plan,  the  Commission  has  aban- 
doned these  open  spaces,  absorbing  same  within 
the  building  area,  the  site  of  the  okl  parks  being 
exceptionally  good  locations  for  building  pur- 
poses, while  due  to  their  position  and  the  con- 


tour of  the  ground,  they  are  practically  impos- 
sible as  playground  or  satisfactory  park  lands. 

For  open  spaces  other  than  streets  and  paved 
areas.  Fort  Needham  with  an  area  of  over  eight 
(8)  acres  has  been  acquired  by  the  Relief  Com- 
mission for  a  public  park,  while  playground 
areas  have  been  i)rovided  in  the  form  of  open 
spaces  or  courts  of  three  hundred  (300)  feet  in 
depth  and  one  hundred  and  forty  (140)  feet  in 
width,  forming  the  grass  areas  or  open  courts 
between  houses  of  the  "Court  Development," 
eight  of  these  Courts  being  provided  in  this 
particular  development. 

Fort  Needham  is  very  well  situated  as  a  park 
for  the  southern  section  of  the  devastated  area 
and  occupies  the  highest  land  in  the  vicinity 
(lying  at  an  elevation  of  from  180  to  225  feet 
above  ordnance  datum),  with  remarkably  beau- 
tiful views  of  the  harbor,  Bedford  Basin  and 
the  ocean.  It  is,  however,  unsuitable  for  build- 
ing purposes  owing  to  its  steep  approaches. 

IluildiHt/  Besfrictions  :— Building  restrictions 
were  carefully  considered  and  established  gov- 
erning the  spacing  of  houses  and  class  of  ma- 
terials used  in  their  construction.  The  sub 
division  of  land  actpiired  by  the  Commission 
has  been  adjusted  on  a  unit  of  120  feet,  giving 
two  GO  ft.  lots,  three  40  ft.  lots  (and  in  terrace 
groups,  four  30  ft.  lots,  and  even  less). 

A  restricted  building  area  east  of  Gottingen 
Street,  extending  to  the  water  front,  permits 
only  of  the  coJistruction  of  the  better  type  of 
buildings,  having  masonry,  brick,  concrete  or 
stucco  walls,  with  a  fireproof  material  for  the 
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roof.  Detached  dwellings  where  of  frame  con- 
struction are  in  no  instance  placed  closer  than 
eight  (8)  feet  to  the  side  lines  of  the  property, 
thus  giving  a  minimum  distance  between  houses 
of  this  type  of  sixteen  (1.6)  feet. 

Semi-detached  or  terrace  groups  of  houses 
are  so  constructed  as  to  be  entirely  separated  by 
tire  party  walls  of  brick  or  other  acceptable  fire 
proof  material. 

Greneral  standards  of  building  construction, 
standards  governing  the  minimum  size  and 
heights  of  rooms,  area  of  windows,  stairs  and 
clothes  closets  and  general  sanitation,  etc.,  have 
been  adopted  and  rigidly  adhered  to,  the  stand- 


shortest  possible  time,  it  was  imperative  that 
accurate  information  should  be  obtained  as 
quicklj'  as  possible  on  the  following  essential 
facts: 

(a)  Number  of  families  rendered  homeless  by 

the  disaster  for  whom  provision  must 
be  made. 

(b)  Detailed  information  as  to  size  and  general 

condition  of  the  homes  destroyed,  espec- 
ially as  to  the  amount  of  accommodation, 
the  number  and  size  of  rooms,  character 
of  construction  and  the  condition  of  the 
building  for  vahiation  purposes  imme- 
diately prior  to  the  explosion. 
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ards  so  fixed    being   practically  identical  wnth 
those  accepted  by  the  United  States  in  connec 
tion  with  their  Permanent  War  Housing  Pro- 
gramme. 

Service  lanes  have  been  provided,  in  the 
Group  Development  only;  these  lanes  contain 
all  service  features,  such  as  sewerage,  water, 
gas  and  electric  light;  and  are  twelve  (1)  feet 
in  Tvidth,  with  curb  and  pavement  in  every  in- 
stance. 

Housitifj-.—Jn  order  to  determine  upon  a 
definite  programme  as  to  the  best  procedure  to 
follow  in  obtaining  the  reconstruction  of  th" 
greatest  number  of  individual  homes  within. the 


(c)   The  cost  of  replacement  by  new  buildings 
under  existing  inflated  building  values. 

From  records  obtained  by  the  Commission  in 
connection  with  the  first  item,  it  was  estimated 
that  one  thousand  families  must  be  rehoused, 
this  estimate  being  subseciuently  reduced  to 
seven  hundred  and  fifty. 

Information  as  to  the  individual  requirements 
of  the  second  item  could  only  be  obtained 
through  personal  interview  and  reference  to  the 
city  records. 

Records  of  value  of  homes  prior  to  the  dis- 
aster were  obtained  through  the  active  work  of 
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an  Aj)|)raisal  Boaid  appointt'd  for  this  purpose. 
Faced  witli  the  iiocossity  of  intorviewiiif>-  each 
individual  liousoholdor  who  had  h)st  his  hoiiu', 
as('c'rtaiuinj>'  his  ro(|uiromcnts  and  providinj;;  a 
plan  to  moot  the  individual  nood  at  roasonablo 
cost  of  reconstruction,  was  a  task  re<iuiring' 
considerabk>  patience  and  time.  In  the  niean- 
tinio  it  was  found  essential  to  inunediately 
house  as  mauj-  families  as  possible  in  more  per- 
manent structures  than  those  provided  for  tem- 
porary relief,  and  it  was  realized  that  this  could 
only  be  accomplished  by  the  rapid  construction 
of  some  four  hundred  dwolliiif^s  of  varied  desi<;jn 
and  accommodation.     For  this  ])uri)ose,  a  suit- 


able plateau  at  the  crest  of  the  slope  of  the  do 
vastated  area  was  procured,  and  active  buiidinj;: 
operations  started  promptly.  Beyond  this  de- 
velopment at  the  crest  of  the  hill  and  away  from 
the  harbor,  there  had  existed  a  district  in  which 
the  houses  were  of  a  less  pretentious  sort  than 
tlioso  on  the  slo)>e  itself,  and  as  these  houses 
wore  at  some  distance  from  the  point  where  the 
explosion  took  place,  thej'  were  not  entirely  de- 
stroyed. A  somewhat  better  ty|)e  of  house  was 
desired  on  the  crest  of  the  hill  and  on  the  sIojjo 
overlooking  the  harbor,  and  it  was  felt  that 
tlio  first  group  of  liouses,  should  more  or  less 
form  a  screen  lietwecn   the  industrial    district 
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and  the  residential  section  on  the  slope  of  the 
hill. 

The  work  of  rehousing  has,  therefore,  divided 
itself  into  three  parts,  which  are  known  as — 

The  Group  or  Court  Development, 
Frame  Dwellings, 
Individual  Housing. 

The  Group  Development:— The  purpose  of 
the  Group  or  Court  Development  was  to  give 
shelter  to  as  many  families  as  possible  while 
their  own  permanent  houses  were  being  built 
and    afterwards    to    provide    dwellings    which 


permit  of  the  passage  of  tradesmen's  wagons. 
In  each  of  these  lanes  has  been  installed  the 
water  and  sewer  services  for  thirtj'  dwellings 
Service  yards  have  been  provided  in  the  rear  of 
each  dwelling  of  a  sufficient  area  to  meet  the 
usual  requirements. 

The  development  of  the  courts  in  front  of  the 
houses  i)rovides  for  two  twenty  (20)  feet  paved 
streets  at  either  side  of  the  grass  or  play  area, 
with  concrete  curb  and  four  (4)  feet  cement 
sidewalks  and  suitable  approaches  to  each 
home. 

The  street  lighting  has  been   arranged  by 
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might  be  rented  by  those  families  who  were  ten- 
ants in  the  devastated  area.  It  was  de 
cided  to  build  dwellings  of  from  four 
to  six  rooms  each,  with  bathroom,  el- 
ectric light  and  all  modei'n  sanitary  con- 
veniences, and  to  arrange  these  buildings  in 
short  rows,  composed  of  two,  four  and  six 
dwellings  each,  on  each  side  of  a  series  of  wide 
grass  courts,  which  would  serve  as  playgrounds 
for  tile  children.  To  the  rear  of  the  houses 
service  lanes  have  been  constructed  with  cement 
curb  and  pavement.  These  service  lanes  com- 
municate with  the  main  thoroughfares  running 
north  and  south  and  are  of  sufficient  width  to 


means  of  underground  conduit,  so  that  no  poles 
obstruct  or  disfigure  the  general  appearance  of 
the  Courts. 

The  buildings  containing  four  dwellings  are 
of  six  separate  types,  varying  as  to  plan  and 
accommodation.  In  each  of  the  plans  the  mid- 
dle dwellings  show  five  rooms  and  a  bathroom, 
and  the  end  dwellings  six  rooms  and  a  bath- 
room. Where  only  two  rooms  are  obtainable 
on  the  first  floor,  as  in  the  middle  apartments,  a 
kitchenette  has  boon  pi-ovidod  by  partly  screen- 
ing oif  a  portion  of  the  dining-room  and  kitchen 
and  placing  in  the  alcove  the  service  fixtures, 
such  as  range,    sink    and    domestic  hot  water 
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heater.     This  leaves  a  hirjye  part  of  the  room 
quite  free  for  use  as  a  diiiiiijy-room. 

The  six  types  of  buildings  containing  four 
dwelliugs  each,  differ  from  each  other  as  to 
exterior  treatment,  both  in  design  and  in  the 
use  of  materials,  the  variation  being  obtained 
principally  in  the  study  of  a  variety  of  roof 
treatment  and  a  combined  use  of  hydro-stone, 
stucco   and   lialf-timbor.      In    this   wav    it    wah 


covered  verandah  and  is  raised  ajiproximately 
eighteen  (18)  inches  above  the  finished  grades. 
Covered  service  galleries  of  six  ((J)  feet  in 
depth  are  also  provided  in  the  rear  of  each 
dwelling,  opening  off  the  kitchen  in  each  in- 
stance and  ijarlially  forming  the  roof  to  base- 
ment entrance. 

Each  plan  shows  a  vestibule,  which  was  found 
necessary,  due  to  the   ITalifax  cliiiuite,  and  in 
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found  possible  to  have,  with  a  few  variations  in 
plan,  twenty-four  dwellings,  each  one  differing 
from  the  other  sufficiently  to  give  a  certain  in- 
dividuality. 

In  this  particular  group  of  housing  of  326 
dwellings  in  all,  there  are  37  buildings  contain- 
ing four  dwellings  each,  the  remainder  of  the 
development  being  composed  of  buildings  con- 
taining six  families  and  some  buildings  con- 
taining two  dwellings  each.  The  buildings  con- 
taining six  apartments  each  are  of  five  different 
types  and  in  plan  are  much  the  same  as  the  four 
family  types.  The  elevations  are,  however, 
quite  different  and  in  some  instances  the  plans 
have  been  I'eversed  in  order  to  give  an  even 
greater  variety  of  architectural  treatment. 

Each  dwelling  is  provided  with  a  liberal  front 
entrance  porch,  of  sufficient  size  to  be  used  as  a 


every  case  a  coat  closet  adjacent  to  the  entrance 
hall.  One  family  bedroom  and  two  smaller  bed- 
rooms are  provided  in  each  of  the  five  and  six- 
room  houses,  and  clothes  closets  of  a  minimum 
depth  of  twenty-two  (22)  inches,  open  off  all 
bedrooms,  with  the  exception  of  a  limited  num- 
ber of  the  middle  apartments. 

Each  dwelling  is  provided  with  electric  light 
and  full  plumbing,  including  completely  equip- 
ped bathroom  and  kitchen,  with  laundry  trays 
in  basement.  There  is  also  a  separate  outside 
entrance  to  the  basement,  the  basement  being 
constructed  in  concrete  and  having  finished  ce- 
ment floors. 

Scattered  throughout  the  "Group  Develop- 
ment" there  are  thirty-two  buildings  of  \\\? 
"Flat  Type,"  each  containing  two  self-contain- 
ed apartments,  one  above  the  other,  each  with 
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its  individual  entrance  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
building.  Tliese  buildings  are  of  three  difforenx 
arrangements  as  to  plan  and  elevation,  and 
range  in  accommodation  from  five  to  six  and 
seven  rooms,  with  bathroom. 

After  considering  carefully  the  various  local 
materials  available  for  use  in  the  construction 
of  the  buildings,  frame  construction  with  either 
dropsiding  or  shingle  was  found  to  be  most  econ- 
omical and  the  next  cheapest  was  found  to  be  a 
fonn  of  pre-cast  concrete  block,  known  to  the 
trade  as  hydro-stone,  the  tliird  —  stucco  on 
frame,  and  the  most  expensive — brick  or  con- 
crete formed  in  place. 

As  a  permanent  and  fireproof  material  was 


desired,  it  was  decided  to  make  use  of  "hydro- 
stone"  and  to  manufacture  this  block  at  a  jtlant 
built  for  the  purpose  by  the  Commission  at 
South  Eastern  Passage,  Nova  Scotia,  where  a 
plentiful  su]jply  of  clean  gravel  and  sand  was 
available  at  low  cost. 

It  was  also  decided  to  roof  the  buildings  with 
slate,  but  to  construct  the  interior  frame,  floors 
and  partitions  of  wood,  with  finished  walls  of 
hard  ))laster.  All  interior  woodwork  is  of 
British  Columbia  fir,  with  natural  varnish  finish, 
and  the  finished  floors  throughout  are  edge  grain 
fir.  The  exterior  and  pai'ty  walls  of  all  build- 
ings are  of  hydro-stone  and  found ^itio'is  o*^'  mass 
concrete.     Where  the  concrete  blocks  are  ex- 
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posed,  a  faced  block  is  used,  which  is  construct- 
ed of  crushed  granite,  ftivinf>'  a  mottled  granite 
effect.  Where  stucco  finish  is  used,  the  stucco 
is  applied  to  the  rough  concrete  block. 

Frame  Divellinffs  :—8G\'ern\  tracts  of  land 
having  been  ac(iuired  by  the  Commission,  sev- 
enty (70)  self-contained  frame  dwellings,  vary- 
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ing  in  size  from  21  ft.  x  27  ft.  to  25  ft.  x  3:5  ft., 
were  constructed  simultaneously  wi'.h  the 
"Group  Development"  throughout  the  unre- 
stricted part  of  the  devastated  area,  these  build- 
ings being  comph'ted  and  occupied  in  the  course 
of  five  months'  time. 

Individual    Housing:— In    addition    to    the 
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"Group"  caiid  "Frame"  Developments,  one 
hundred  and  ton  (310)  homes  have  been  built, 
scattered  throughout  the  area,  designed  to  meet 
the  individual  need  in  each  case,  and  contracts 
covering  the  construction  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty (150)homes  in  addition  to  those  already 
completed  are  being  proceeded  with  in  an  ener- 
getic way.  These  homes  vary  in  size,  accom- 
modation and  cost  in  relation  to  each  individual 
need  and  the  size  of  house  owned  jirior  to  the 


disaster.    The  individual  homes  are  constructed 
of  hydro-stone,  stucco  and  wood. 

Comparative  Costs 
For  purposes  of  comparative  cost,  the  local 
material  and  labor  market  were  carefully  stud- 
ied and  estimates  prepared  (using  varying 
types  of  construction)  of  a  detached  two-flat 
house,  having  four  rooms  and  bath  on  each  floor, 
with  outside  dimensions  28  ft.  0  in.  x  29  ft.  0  in.. 
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two  full  stories  in  heifjlit.  Each  typo  of  con 
struction  iiivostisatod  is  indicated  in  tlio  follow- 
ing table  in  order  of  cost,  beginning  witli  the 
lowest.  Since  all  interior  finish,  such  as  lath 
and  plaster,  ]iaint,  finished  woodwork,  floors, 
etc.,  is  applicable  to  each  type  and  therefore 
practically  unchanged  as  regards  cost,  consid- 
eration for  comparative  purposes  has  been  lim- 
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ited  to  the  several  forms  of  wall  construction 
only- 
Considering   the   lowest   [)riced  construction 
as  100  per  cent.,  the  conii)arative  costs  were  de- 
termined as  follows : 

Frame  Sheathing  with  Shingle  and  Stain 
No.  1:  — Exterior  walls,  2x4  spruce  studs, 
sheathc'r  on  the  outside  with  ''^  in.  tongued  and 
grooved  spruce,  covere  dwith  one  layer  of  1- 
l)ly  prepared  loofing,  and  shingled  with  No.  1 
clear  shingles,  dipped  and  stained  with  creosote 
stain,  100  per  cent. 

Frame  Sheathing  with  Dropsiding,  Painted 
No.  2:— Construction  similar  to  No.  1,  rey)lac- 
ing  shingles   with  .spruce   dropsiding   painted 
three  coats  of  lead  and  oil  paint,  101.2  per  cent. 

Concrete  Pre-cast  Block 
No.   3:— P]xterior  walls  constructed  of  two 
lug  concrete  blocks  set  in  cement  mortar,  103 
per  cent. 

Frame  Sheathing,  Bishopric  Board  and  Ce 
MENT  Stucco 
No.  4:— Exterior  walls,  2x4  spruce  studs, 
sheathed  on  outside  with   '-^   in.   tongued  and 
grooved  sjjruce.  Bishopric  stucco  board,  and  fin- 
ished with  cement  stucco,  104.2  per  cent. 

Fhaaie  Sheathing,  Metal  Furring,  Lath  and 
Cement  Stucco 
No.  5:— Exterior  walls  2x4  spruce  studs, 
sheathed  on  outside  with  ''^  in.  tongued  and 
grooved  spruce,  covered  with  one  layer  of  1-ply 
roofing,  furred  with  1x2  furring,  finished  with 
metal  lath  and  cement  stucco,  105.6  per  cent. 

Brick  Veneee 
No.  6:— Exterior  walls  2x4  spruce  studs, 
sheathed  with  ''^  in.  tongued  and  grooved  spruce 
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HYDRO-STONE    CONSTRUCTION,    RE-HOUSING    DEVELOPMENT,     HALIFAX,    N.     S. 


sheathing,  covered  with  one  layer  of  1-ply  roof- 
ing and  veneered    with    brick,  106.9  per  cent. 

Solid  Brick 
No.  7:— Exterior  walls  of  brick,  two  bricks  of 
thickness,  108.8  per  cent. 

Monolith  Concrete 
No.  8:— Exterior  wall  poured  concrete,  8  in. 
in  thickness,  rubbed  to  an  even  surface  on  out- 
side face,  116.  per  cent. 

It  was  found  from  actual  comparison  of  cost 
after  several  months  of  operation  of  the  hydro- 
stone  plant,  that  the  difference  in  cost  between 
frame  building  with  shingle,  and  hydro-stone, 
was  five  per  cent.  (5%)  instead  of  three  per  cent, 
cent  (3%)  as  estimated,  this  increased  cost  being 
largely  due  to  transportation  costs  from  the 
plant  to  the  works  and  reduction  in  the  estimat- 
ed output  of  the  plant,  due  to  labor  difficulties. 

Hydro-stone  Material 
Hydro-stone,  the  material  decided  upon  for 
the  exterior  of  the  houses,  consists  of  a  mixture 
of  concrete,  composed  of  gravel,  crushed  stone, 


sand  and  Portland  cement,  with  sufficient  water 
to  crystallize  the  cement  thoroughly;  moulded 
under  heavy  pressure  into  the  form  of  building 
units,  and  then  cured  in  steam  or  rooms  kept 
moist  to  prevent  rapid  evaporation. 

The  heavy  pressure  admits  of  the  use  of  a 
sufficiently  wet  mix  to  form  a  high  grade  con- 
crete, and  the  system  of  moulding  admits  of 
facing  with  crushed  granite,  marble,  mica-spar 
or  colored  sands. 

The  block  is  nine  inches  (9  in.)  by  twenty- 
four  inches  (24  in.)  on  the  face  and  is  built  in- 
to the  wall  either  as  a  two-piece  wall  or  as  one 
piece.  The  two-piece  wall  comprises  "T"  shap- 
ed units,  laid  up  in  header  and  stretcher  bond, 
breaking  joints  alternately  back  and  front.  The 
wall  has  continuous  horizontal  and  vertical  air 
spaces  throughout.  The  inside  and  outside 
walls  having  no  direct  contact,  forms  a  wall 
thoroughly  insulated  against  heat,  moisture  and 
frost. 

The  one-piece  wall  is  well  adapted  for  small 
buildings  or  residential  work,  and  this  form  of 
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construction  has  been  adopted  in  the  group  de- 
velopment, with  the  use  of  a  bishopric  boara 
on  the  inside  of  all  exterior  walls.  The  blocks 
have  two  webs  projecting  from  the  back,  spaced 


is  nailed  to  the  furring  strips  and  nlastered  in 
the  usual  nuinuor. 

The  hydro-stone  nuichines  are  operated  in  the 
form  of  a  press,  estimated  to  exert  a  pressure 


VIEW    SHOWING   WALL  CONSTRrCTION  OF    HYDRO-STONE    HOUSES. 


on  12-in.  centres,  and  are  laid  up  so  as  to  break 
joints  and  form  a  strong,  self-sustaining  wall, 
ranging  from  5  to  12  in.  in  thickness.  Furring 
strips  are  fastened  to  the  ends  of  the  webs  by  a 
simple  clip  laid  in  the  joint.    Any  form  of  lath 


of  some  150,000  pounds  against  the  face  of  the 
block.  The  plant  was  equipped  with  five  ma- 
chines, with  a  total  output  covering  from  3,500 
to  4,000  blocks  per  day.  The  pressure  against 
the  face  of  the  block,  while  in  the  mould,  com- 
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pacts  the  concrete,  squeezes  out  excess  water 
and  fills  up  the  voids,  forming  a  block  with  a 
dense  face  and  square,  sharp  edges,  which  is 
immediately  removed  from  the  mould. 

The  concrete  mixture  used  is  a  comparatively 
wet  mix,  the  proportions  being  determined  after 
careful  experiments  with  the  sand  and  stone 
available.  In  the  manufacture  of  face  blocks, 
white  cement  was  used  with  wliite  sand  in  order 
to  obtain  the  full  effect  of  the  crushed  granite. 
The  facing  material  is  filled  in  to  a  depth  of  Vs 
in.  on  top  of  the  ordinary  concrete,  the  pressure 
applied  at  once,  thus  securing  a  thorough  bond 
between  the  facing  and  the  body  of  the  block. 
When  washed  the  blocks  are  removed  to  a  steam 
room  where  they  are  cured  (approximately  48 
hours),  then  placed  in  the  storage  yard  for  ship- 
ment to  the  works. 

On  .iccount  of  the  large  size  of  the  blocks,  nine 
inches  by  twenty-four  inches  (9x24  in.)  they  are 
laid  up  very  quickly  and  remarkable  progress 
has  been  made,  a  small  number  of  masons  being 
able  to  handle  the  output  of  the  plant  as  fast  as 
it  can  be  delivered  to  the  building. 

Record  of  Progress 

In  the  face  of  war  conditions  which  made  it 
exceedingly  difficult  to  obtain  anything  like  ade- 
(piate  labor  or  the  materials  required  in  the  re- 
construction of  the  devastated  area,  the  Halifax 
Relief  Commission  have  practically  rebuilt  the 
northern  section  of  the  City  of  Halifax  in  the 
remarkably  short  space  of  two  years.  Through 
the  active  efforts  of  the  late  Col.  Robert  S.  Low 
and  latterly  those  of  Mr.  George  H.  Archibald, 
of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Archibald  &  Holmes,  Con 
tractors,  Toronto,  the  entire  work  of  temporary 
relief  shelters  and  tlie  repair  of  some  eight 
thousand  homes  was  entirely  completed  eight 
months  subsequent  to  the  disastei". 

Great  as  the  effort  of  the  Halifax  Relief  Com- 
mission has  been,  and  marvellous  the  results 
obtained  in  this  wonderfully  short  period,  there 
still  remains,  however,  much  to  be  done.  B^'ur- 
ther  improvements  are  contemplated  in  the  de- 
velopment of  what  is  known  as  Richmond  Slope, 
between  Gottingen  Street  and  Halifax  Harbor, 
representing  in  almost  every  instance  houses 
for  the  individual  owners  suffering  loss  within 
this  area.  Work  is  rapidly  nearing  completion 
in  this  section  on  many  buildings  of  a  public 
character,  such  as  schools,  churches,  convents 
and  other  institutions  of  like  nature.  The  archi- 
tects have  given  special  attention  to  the  plan- 
ning of  the  development  as  a  whole.  The  houses 
have  been  studied  in  groups  in  relation  to  the 
topograi)hy  and  also  with  the  idea  of  working 
out  a  harmonious  grouping  and  coilor  scheme. 
Instead  of  the  usual  development  of  long  rows 
of  uninteresting  houses,  there  are  diagonal  and 
diverging  streets,  with  effectively  picturesque 
homes,  giving  pleasant  vistas  and  an  interesting 


architectural  treatment  of  the  whole.  This, 
with  the  planting  of  trees  and  shrubs  and  the 
seeding  of  the  park  and  playground  areas- 
landscape  features  so  often  overlooked— will 
add  greatly  to  the  desirability  of  this  section  of 
the  city  as  an  artistic  community  development 
of  homes  at  modern  cost,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
will  do  much  to  soften  and  obliterate  the  horrors 
of  the  tragedy  of  December,  1917,  and  that 
Halifax  will  look  forward  with  confidence  to 
becoming  a  better  and  greater  city — ranking 
foremost  among  the  big  cities  of  the  Dominion. 


Construction  Cost  Reduced 

Examples  of  the  economic  advantages  of 
using  electricity  are  daily  brought  to  notice, 
and  are  of  special  interest  in  Canada,  where 
approximately  85  per  cent,  of  the  electric  power 
is  derived  from  water-power,  and  is,  therefore, 
usuallj-  available  at  low  rates. 

The  saving  effected  by  electric  operation  in 
construction  work  is  demonstrated  in  a  recent 
article  in  "The  Engineering  News-Record." 
The  plant  referred  to  is  for  the  construction  of 
a  nine-span  concrete  bridge  in  Ohio.  Electric 
energy  is  supplied  to  some  13  motors,  varying 
in  size  from  five  horse-power  to  sixty -five  horse- 
power. These  are  used  for  such  machines  as 
the  sawmill,  belt  conveyor,  concrete  mixers,  der- 
ricks, pumjis,  pile  driver,  cableway  and  concrete 
hoist  towers.  The  cableway  is  equipped  with 
a  sixty-five  horse-power  motor,  the  conveyor 
with  a  fifteen  horse-power  motor,  while  a  mixer 
of  one  cubic  yard  cajjacity  has  a  twenty  horse- 
power motor.  In  determining  the  reduction  in 
power  costs  by  using  electricity,  it  is  stated 
that  the  work  can  be  carried  out  with  an  aver- 
age power  bill  of  $450  monthly,  while  the  single 
boiler  plant  which  has  to  be  used  for  a  steam 
hammer  costs  $10  per  day.  If  steam  were  used 
throughout,  separate  plants  would  be  required 
for  all  machines,  owing  to  their  wide  separation, 
and  it  is  estimated  that  each  would  cost  as  much 
as  the  steam-hammer  operations.— L.  G.  D.,  in 
"Conservation." 


New  Partnership  Formed 
The  firm  of  Sharp  &  Brown,  architects,  prac- 
tising at  18  Wellington  Street  East,  Toronto, 
has  been  dissolved.  Mr.  J.  H.  Brown,  who  has 
been  in  Ottawa  for  some  time  past,  is  still  occu- 
pied with  his  woi-k  there,  and  Mr.  Andrew 
Sharp  is  continuing  practice  in  association  with 
Mr.  Herbert  Homer,  who  for  the  last  fifteen 
years  has  been  in  the  service  of  Messrs.  Darling 
&  Pearson,  architects,  both  at  Toronto  and 
Winnipeg. 

The  new  firm  will  be  known  as  Sharp  & 
Horner,  architects,  and  are  now  located  at  their 
new  offices,  73  King  Street  West. 
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The  R.A.I.C.  and  O.A.A.  Joint  Meeting 


\\T  TTH  the  return  of  a  large  number  of  mem- 
'  '  bers  who  have  been  away  on  overseas  ser- 
vice, the  joint  meeting  of  the  Architectural  In- 
stitute of  Canada  and  the  Ontario  Association 
of  Architects,  held  in  Toronto  on  October  2nd, 
3rd,  and  4th,  was  of  a  character  which  in  the 
words  of  President  C.  H.  Acton  Bond  of  the 
O.A.A.,  might  aptly  be  termed  a  Victory  Con- 
vention. With  the  renewal  of  its  membership, 
it  is  felt  that  from  now  on  the  deliberations  of 
the  profession  will  result  in  the  shaping  of  a 
policy  which  will  deal  effectively  with  such 
issues  as  have  been  the  occasion  of  annual  de- 
bate, besides  bringing  more  recent  questions  up 
for  immediate  and  detinite  consideration.  It 
was  generally  voted  the  best  meeting  of  the  pro- 
fession since  before  the  war,  consisting  of  a 
three  days'  programme  of  important  addresses 
and  discussions  and  including  by  far  the  most 
notable  exhibition  of  architectural  drawings  and 
jjliotographs  ever  displayed  in  Canada. 

Following  the  reading  of  the  minutes  on  the 
opening  day  which  was  devoted  to  the  affairs 
of  the  Ontario  Association,  President  Bond  re- 
viewed the  work  of  the  Council  during  the  period 
of  the  war.  He  felt  that  the  present  time  marked 
the  beginning  of  great  things  for  both  the  pro- 
fession and  the  association.  The  architects  and 
their  assistants  had  played  no  small  part  in  the 
world  struggle  and  the  association  was  proud 
of  the  many  members  who  were  on  active  ser- 
vice, at  the  same  time  sustaining  a  distinct  loss 
in  those  who  had  made  the  supreme  sacrifice, 
including  the  late  Colonel  Beckett  and  Colonel 
Stewart,  the  latter  of  whom  was  a  member  of 
the  Council. 

During  the  war  the  association  had  given  ac- 
tive attention  to  the  question  of  competition 
from  alien  architects,  and  had  taken  the  matter 
up  with  the  Canadian  Manufacturers  and  the 
Toronto  Builders  Exchange  with  a  view  to  mem- 
oralizing  the  Government,  although  no  final  ac- 
tion was  taken. 

Mr.  Bond  stated  that  in  December,  1917,  as 
representative  of  the  association,  he  was  sent 
at  the  request  of  Sir  Clifford  Sifton,  of  the  Com- 
mission of  Conservation,  following  the  Halifax 
disaster,  to  confer  with  Mr.  Thomas  Adams  in 
refei'ence  to  the  rebuilding  of  the  city.  Subse- 
quently the  Ontario  Housing  Commission  had 
asked  for  the  co-operation  of  the  association  in 
the  working  out  of  their  scheme  and  a  commit- 
tee was  appointed  for  that  purpose. 

An  effort  has  also  been  made  to  secure  a 
greater  degree  of  protection  for  the  profession 
through  the  Provincial  Government,  and  both 
the  Premier  and  Minister  of  Education  had  been 


interviewed  with  good  results.  Besides  this 
three  members  of  the  association  had  been  ap- 
pointed as  a  War  Memorial  Committee  to  co- 
operate with  the  Ontario  Society  of  Artists  and 
other  representative  bodies  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  free  advice  in  reference  to  the  erection 


Mi;,    lli-:imKKT    K.    AlooRE, 

Newly   Elected   President  of  the  Ontario  Association  of 
Architects. 

of  memorials  with  the  object  of  seeing  that  they 
are  in  good  taste  and  of  benefit  to  the  commun- 
ity. 

THK  QUESTION   OF  COMPETITIONS. 

At  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Bond's  address,  the 
Secretary  and  T'reasurer  reports  were  present- 
ed, and  were  followed  by  a  strenuous  debate  in 
reference  to  members  of  the  association  enter- 
ing competitions  contrary  to  the  code  of  ethics. 
Tlie  question  resolved  itself  around  recent  school 
work  both  in  Toronto  and  in  other  parts  of  the 
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province.  As  the  subject  was  one  of  great  im- 
portance it  was  felt  that  there  should  be  some 
expression  as  to  a  general  policy  with  the  ob- 
ject of  impressing  the  public  as  to  the  status  of 
the  architect.  It  was  useless  to  complain  of 
Canadians  employing  foreign  architects,  if  the 
members  had  not  sufficient  self-respect  to  live 
up  to  the  rules  of  the  association,  in  the  Brit- 
ish isles  no  responsible  public  body  could  hold 
a  competition,  nor  any  important  competition 
take  place  except  under  conditions  ajiproved  by 
the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects.  This 
result  was  obtained  only  by  a  process  of  educa- 
tion covering  a  period  of  twenty  years  in  gain- 
ing public  approval.  It  was  likewise  necessary 
to  have  patience  and  faith  and  to  go  on  educat- 
ing the  public  here  in  Canada  to  obtain  similar 
results.  Further  discussion  raised  the  point  as 
to  whether  the  members  who  competed  under- 
stood the  code  to  be  compulsory  or  advisory, 
and  as  to  whether  the  committee  was  justified 
in  insisting  on  a  majority  on  the  Board  of  Selec- 
tion. It  was  pointed  out  that  this  was  contrary 
to  the  attitude  of  the  American  Institute  which 
was  generally  content  to  get  an  adviser. 

A  suggestion  was  made  that  the  Council  might 
well  consider  the  advisability  of  a  standing  ad- 
vertisement of  the  code  in  the  newspapers,  and 
that  an  effort  should  be  made  to  educate  public 
opinion  so  that  it  w^ill  understand  that  the  archi- 
tects are  endeavoring  to  promote  public  welfare 
and  will  go  into  competitions  only  with  that  end 
in  view. 

The  feeling  of  the  meeting  was  that  the  lines 
should  be  drawn  a  little  closer  and  that  it  should 
be  thoroughly  understood  that  any  one  who  was 
a  member  of  the  association  was  not  only  ex- 
pected to  act  according  to  the  code,  but  that 
otherwise  he  would  be  subject  to  censure  and 
dismissal. 

PUBLICITY   AND   PROPAGANDA. 

Co-related  to  the  above  discussion  was  the 
report  on  Publicity  presented  by  Mr.  J.  Bani- 
gan,  which  recommended  an  active  campaign  of 
propaganda.  Mr.  Banigan  stated  that  his  com- 
mittee had  interviewed  a  number  of  newspaper 
editors  and  advertising  agencies  with  the  idea 
of  finding  out  some  means  of  directing  public 
attention  to  the  architect  and  his  work,  and  the 
objects  of  the  association  to  which  he  belongs. 
This  investigation  led  to  the  discovery  that 
there  were  various  means  by  which  this  could 
be  obtained,  some  expensive  and  others  inex- 
pensive except  in  time.  It  was  found  that  there 
were  a  number  of  daily  and  weekly  papers 
which  were  not  only  willing  but  anxious  to  pub- 
lish well-prepared  and  illustrated  articles  deal- 
ing with  the  work  of  the  profession  on  such  sub- 
jects as  "Why  Employ  an  Architect,"  "\Vliy 
Build  Now,"  "The  Ethics    of  an   Architect," 


"The  Work  of  an  Architect,"  etc.  Subjects  of 
this  character  were  of  interest  to  the  public.  It 
was  also  found  that  certain  booklets  were  pub- 
lished on  tlie.se  topics  which  were  very  suitable 
for  distribution,  and  which  could  be  given  wide 
circulation  by  calling  attention  to  them  in  paid 
advertisements.  At  a  per  cai)ita  expenditure 
of  two  and  a  half  dollars  a  month  on  the  ])art  of 
the  members,  a  fund  would  be  available  which 
would  cover  several  of  the  principal  cities  whose 
newspapers  circulate  well  out  into  the  i)rov- 
ince,  so  that  the  subject  of  publicity  could  be 
worked  out  at  a  relatively  small  appropriation. 
The  idea  was  to  get  before  the  public,  not  an- 
tagonistically, but  in  a  j)leasant  educative  man- 
ner, illustrating  the  advantages  of  the  associ- 
ation, its  code,  it  methods,  what  it  has  done,  and 
what  it  intends  to  do,  and  the  benefits  of  emjjloy- 
ing  an  architect.  Such  a  campaign  would  also 
afford  an  opportunity  for  getting  members,  get- 
ting legislation,  getting  anything  which  any 
body  of  a  hundred  men  could  get  if  they  were 
united  and  enthusiastically  went  after  it. 

Mr.  Banigan 's  proposal  met  with  enthusiastic 
approval  and  a  fund  was  inmiediately  started 
to  carry  out  his  suggestions.  The  opinion  was 
that  it  would  prove  one  of  tlie  most  active  and 
beneficial  enterprises  which  the  association  had 
yet  undertaken. 

THE  LEGAL  STATUS  OF  TECHNICAL  PROFESSIONS. 

Another  subject  of  special  interest  before  the 
meeting  was  "The  Legal  Status  of  Technical 
Professions,"  which  was  discussed  by  ]\Ir.  J.  P. 
Hynes  and  Mr.  Harry  Acres. 

Both  speakers  cited  the  Illinois  Act  as  a  model 
on  which  legislation  in  this  country  could  be 
drafted  to  determine  the  qualification  of  tech- 
nical men  and  to  protect  their  interest  in  the 
opportunities  for  practice  which  the  state  pro- 
vides. 

The  status  of  the  architect  in  the  community, 
Mr.  Hynes  declared,  was  measured  by  the  ser- 
vice he  can  render  to  the  community.  A  com- 
parison of  the  services  rendered  the  commun- 
ity by  the  medical  profession  in  the  develop- 
ment of  preventive  medicine,  culminating  in 
the  present  system  of  the  Government  Health 
Department,  and  the  services  that  architects 
and  engineers  can  render  in  the  matter  of  town 
planning  and  housing  shows  a  striking  parallel. 
Just  as  medical  practitioners  could  make  little 
progress  individually  in  the  matter  of  preven- 
tive medicine,  so  architects  could  make  little 
progress  individually  in  town  planning.  Med- 
ical health  departments  were  made  available  to 
the  community  by  means  of  legislation,  and  pro- 
per legislative  measures  are  necessary  in  con- 
nection with  housing  and  town  planning  before 
architects  will  be  able  to  render  the  service  they 
are  capable  of  rendering  along  these  lines. 
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"The  legal  status  of  the  architect  depends  on 
his  ability  to  reach  that  standard  of  reliability 
which  warrants  him  being  singled  out  as  par- 
ticularly capable  of  rendering  to  the  community 
that  service  for  which  he  is  trained.  In  Ontario 
it  is  a  striking  fact  that  the  practice  of  all  pro- 
fessions other  than  technical  ones  have  the  prac- 
tice of  the  province  conserved  for  them.  This 
permits  all  practitioners  to  have  sufficient  prac- 
tice to  develop  to  the  full  their  ability  and  has 
established  the  fact  that  the  standard  of  the 
professional  men  of  this  province  is  not  less, 
and  perhaps  greater,  than  in  many  other  com- 
munities. And  it  would  seem  only  feasible  and 
just  that  if  the  practice  of  the  province  should 
be  conserved  for  men  of  the  medical,  legal  and 
other  professions,  it  should  likewise  be  conser- 
ved for  the  men  of  the  technical  professions, 
so  that  the  province  may  be  siapplied  with  train- 
ed men  from  its  own  technical  institutions  to 
handle  its  own  technical  problems." 

The  question  was  one,  Mr.  Hynes  stated, 
which  the  association  could  not  afford  to  over- 
look and  one  on  which  it  was  most  desirable  that 
there  should  be  unanimity  of  opinion  among  the 
architects. 

As  the  matter  stood,  the  province  suffered  a 
direct  economic  loss  in  that  it  provided  advan- 
tages for  technical  training  which  cost  the  Gov- 
ernment twice  as  much  as  the  individual,  and 
then  failed  to  conserve  the  opportunities  for 
practice  for  those  whom  it  has  thus  educated  by 
throwing  the  field  open  to  outside  competition. 
The  Government  should  be  equally  concerned 
with  the  development  of  its  manhood  resources 
as  it  is  with  any  material  resources,  instead  of 
limiting  its  interest  to  the  training  of  technical 
men  who  have  the  most  to  do  with  the  produc- 
tion of  material  resources  and  then  giving  them 
no  further  support. 

Fourteen  States  up  to  the  present  time,  as 
well  as  three  or  four  of  the  provinces  in  Canada, 
have  Registration  Acts  for  architects,  but  none 
of  them,  according  to  Mr.  Hynes,  seemed  equal 
in  merit  to  that  which  Illinois  presents.  In 
Illinois  the  Government  assumes  the  responsi- 
bility, and  by  its  enactment  it  has  established 
a  Department  of  Education  and  Registration, 
having  under  its  jurisdiction  the  administering 
of  all  examining  boards  in  relation  to  the  vari- 
ous technical  professions. 

REGISTRATION. 

Mr.  Ralph  Shepard  pointed  out  to  the  meet- 
ing that  the  Ontario  Arcliitects  Act  passed  thirty 
years  ago,  gave  the  members  of  the  association 
the  right  to  use  the  title  "registered."  It  was 
a  perfectly  good  title  which  the  association  as 
a  body  has  ignored,  and  he  was  in  favor  of  it 
being  made  compulsory  on  the  jjart  of  the  asso- 
ciation that  all  members  call  themselves  "regis- 


tered architects."  According  to  the  Act  any 
one  wrongly  appropriating  the  title  could  be 
prosecuted. 

Further  opinion  on  this  point  was  expressed 
by  Mr.  Munro  Grier,  K.C.,  legal  adviser  to  the 
Council,  to  the  effect  that  it  would  not  be  log- 
ical to  approach  the  Government  for  additional 
consideration  when  the  association  had  not  made 
use  of  the  things  already  granted. 

PROMINENT   SPEAKERS    ADDRESS    LUNCHEONS. 

The  luncheon  on  this  and  subsequent  days  of 
the  meeting  at  the  King  Edward  Hotel  were 
largely  attended  and  introduced  as  guests  of 
the  occasion  Sir  Edmund  Walker  and  Mr.  Mun- 
ro Grier,  K.C.,  who  delivered  addresses  on  "The 
Viewpoint  of  the  Public  with  Regard  to  the 
Profession";  Sir  Robert  Falconer,  President 
of  Toronto  University,  and  Brigadier-General 
Charles  H.  Mitchell,  Dean  of  the  School  of  Prac- 
tical Science,  who  spoke  of  the  University  in 
relation  to  architectural  development ;  and  Prof. 
Percy  E.  Nobbs,  who,  with  Mr.  Herbert  E, 
Moore,  discussed  the  subject  of  War  Memorials. 
At  the  final  day's  luncheon  all  members  who 
had  returned  from  active  war  service  were  made 
special  guests  of  the  occasion. 


R.  A.  I.e.  Meeting,  October  3,  1919 

With  the  Montreal  convention  last  January 
as  a  precedent  in  meeting  when  one  of  the  pro- 
v'incial  bodies  was  in  session,  the  R.A.I. C-  held 
its  annual  assembly  on  the  second  day. 

The  following  report  of  the  honorary  secre- 
tary, Mr.  Alcide  Chausse,  reviewing  the  work  of 
the  Institute  during  the  past  year,  was  read  and 
adopted : 

REPORT  OF  THE  HONORARY  SECRETARY  FOR  1919. 
To  the  President,  Officers  and  Members 

of  the   Royal   Architectural    Institute  of  Canada. 
Gentlemen: — 

As  an  experiment.  In  January,  1919,  the  Eleventh  General 
.\nnual  Assen^bly  of  the  Royal  Architectural  Institute  of  Canada, 
was  held  jointly,  and  at  the  siime  time,  as  the  annual  con- 
vention of  the  Province  of  Queibec  Association  of  Architects,  at 
Montreal,  it  proved  very  successful  and  brought  to  the  various 
meetings  of  both  the  P.Q.A.A.  and  the  R.A.I.C.  very  good  at- 
tendance. The  Architectural  Exhibition  held  at  the  Arts  Club 
during  the  Assembly   was  very   interesting. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  year  the  joint  meeting  of  the  Ontario 
.Association  of  Architects,  and  of  the  Royal  Architectural  In- 
stitute of  Canada  will  be  a  success. 

At  the  last  General  Annual  Assembly  the  officers  elected 
were  as  follows: — 

Mr.  A.  Frank  Wickson,  Toronto,  President:  Mr.  David 
R.  Brown,  Montreal,  and  Mr.  W,  G.  Van  Egmond,  Regina,  Vice- 
Presidents;  Mr.  Alcide  Chausse.  Montreal.  Honorary  Secretary; 
Mr.  J.  P.  Hynes.  Toronto,  Honorary  Treasurer. 

The  "pro  rata"  contribution  of  the  provincial  associations 
was  fixed   at  two  dollars   ($2.00)    per  member. 

In  order  to  have  a  (juorum  at  the  meetings  of  the  Council,  it 
was  decided  to  pay  the  actual  traveling  expense**  of  the  Presi- 
dent, the  Honorary  Secretary  and  the  Honorary  Treasurer;  and 
the  actual  traveling  exipensies  of  the  members  of  the  Council, 
other  than  officers,  up  to  and  not  exceeding  twent.v-five  dollars 
(J2.5.O0),  upon  presentation  of  a  detailed  statement  of  such 
traveling   expenses. 

It  was  decided  that  arrangements  be  made  b.v  the  President 
with  the  publishers  of  "Construction"  for  the  printing  and 
mailing  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Montreal  Genei-al  Annual 
.Assembl.v.  This  has  been  done  and  every  member  of  the  R.A.I.C. 
has  received  a  copy  of  these  proceedings  with  a  letter  from  the 
President. 

The  Finance  Committee  appointed  was  composed  of  Messrs. 
.T.  P  ^"nes  Virtor  r)  H'^'-'^'hurtrb  Mnd  Ralnh  K.  Shenard.  and 
as  pointed  out  by  the  Auditor  that  the  Honorary  Treasurer 
cannot  act  on  the  Finance  Com'mittee,  Mr.  J.  P.  H.vnes  resigned 
and  Mr.  R.  P.  McGiffin  was  appointed  to  reiJlace  him. 

A  special  committee  was  appointed  to  consider  a  policy  to 
be  pursued  hy  the  Dominion  Government  in  the  erection  of 
<'}overnnient  buildings  througho"t  the  country  to  Insure  their 
being  creditable  as  to  purpose,  design  and  location.  This  com- 
mittee has  been  retpicsted  to  report  at  this  assembly,  it  is  com- 
posed  as    follows:      Mr.    Herbert    Raine,    chairman    and    Messrs. 
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Hiiirh   VnllniK'c,   John   S.    Archibald,    A.   UpauBiand-CluimpaKiie 
ami    n.    J.    A.Hselln. 

ThrouKh  the  e(Tort«  of  a  member  of  tblu  Council.  (.Mr.  A. 
CJrahani  I'ri-lirhton)  now  resUllnK  In  the  Province  of  Nova  Scotia, 
an  assoclalion  of  archlte<'t8  hH«  been  formed  In  that  province 
under  the  name  of  the  "Nova  Scotia  .Vssoclatlon  of  Ar<-hltectB" 
with  Mr.  R.  .\.  Johnson  as  President  and  Mr.  A.  Graham 
CrclKhton  as  Secretary.  It  Is  propose<l  to  have  a  Hill  introduced 
at  the  fall  meetlnK  of  the  I'rovindal  LeKislature  for  incorpora- 
tion. 

We  Imve  received  from  the  Comn>ittee  on  Competition  of 
the  American  Institute  of  .Architects  a  communication  asking 
information  concernlUB  the  history  of  architectural  competi- 
tions in  Canada,  the  methods  under  which  competitions  are 
comiucted:  the  amount  of  compensation  paid  to  competitors; 
their  popularity  with  the  public  and  with  the  profession:  ami. 
the  present  attitude  of  the  K..\.1.C.  to»"ard  the  principles  In- 
volve<l.  Mr.  l>avid  H.  IJrown  and  the  rresident.  Mr.  A. 
Frank  Wickson.  were  re4|ue8te<l  to  reply  to  this  communication. 

At  the  siiKKCstion  of  the  President.  Prof.  P.  K.  Noli'l>s  was 
appolnteil  to  the  Central  Dominion  Advisory  Committee  on  War 
Memorials. 

The  matter  of  the  U.A.l.C.  Medal  is  noiv  In  the  hands  of  a 
special  committee  composed  of  Messrs.  A.  Frank  Wickson  and 
David  R.  Brown,  aiid  it  is  expected  that  a  final  report  will  l>e 
made   very   soon. 

ALCIDB  CHAUSSE. 

Hon.  Secretary. 

Considorablp  di.scussioii  (levolo])ed  with  lof- 
erence  to  the  rejjort  of  the  Coiimiittoe  appointed 
at  a  nieotinK  of  the  Council  hekl  at  Ottawa  to 
deal  with  recoiinneiidations  to  be  made  to  the 
Dominion  Government,  in  rej^ard  to  the  erection 
of  ffovernment  bnildinft's  thronfi;hout  the  eonntry 
so  as  to  insure  their  being-  creditable  as  to  pur- 
pose, design  and  location.  This  report  was 
presented  by  Mr.  Herbert  Raine,  chairman  of 
the  committee,  and  is  as  follows: 

In  accordance  with  the  resolution  of  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Council  held  In  Ottawa,  a  Committee  was  formed,  made  up 
as  follows.  Herbert  Riiine.  Chairman;  Hugh  Vallance,  John  S. 
Archibald.  A.  Jieausrand-Champagne.  U.  J.  Asselin.  "to  con- 
sider a  policy  to  be  pursued  by  the  Dominion  Government  in 
the  erection  of  Government  Iiiiildln,i;s  throughout  the  country 
to  insure  their  being  creditable  as  to  purpose,  design  and 
location." 

This  Committee  met  on  the  19th  Inst.,  all  members  being 
present.  There  was  unanimity  of  opinion  that  the  Institute, 
before  making  any  recommendations  to  the  Government,  should 
be  reasonaWy  certain  that  they  would  be  accepted  in  the  spirit 
In  which  they  were  made,  otherwise  we  would  be  laying  our- 
selves open   to  a   rebuff  and   loss   of  iprestige. 

The  Comnrittee  doubted  very  much  that  any  suggestion  they 
could  offer,  unless  it  clearly  showefl  a  resulting  economy,  would 
be  acceptable  to  the  Government,  which  at  the  present  time  Is 
attempting  to  make  every  retrenchment  possible.  We  are 
satisfied  that  the  Architectural  Department  is  run  much  more 
effectively  with  a  view  to  economy  than  would  result  from 
any  suggestion  we  might  make  and  we  feel  that  this  is  the 
essential  thing  at  the  moment.  We  feel  that  the  Department 
of  Public  Works  is  doing  good  work  under  very  un.favorable 
circumstances,  and  that  any  recommendations  should  be  to 
help  the  Department,  with  a  view  to  obtaining  further  funds 
only  that  it  may  offer  such  remuneration  as  will  attract  the 
best  designing  talent   in   the  profession. 

In  case  of  purely  monumental  buildiings.  where  everybody 
has  a  right  to  demand  that  only  the  best  talent  be  emploved.  we 
think  it  n^ight  be  well  for  the  profession  to  be  consulted  through 
the  Institute  or  the  Provincial  Associations  as  to  the  best 
methods  of  attaining  the  desired  results. 

In  conclusion,  we  desire  to  say  that  a  <(uestion  of  this  kind 
calls  for  discussion  from  representatives  of  all  the  Associations, 
and  should  not  have  been  left  to  those  of  one,  viz..  the  P.Q.A.A. 

HERBKRT  RAINE. 

Chairman  Committee. 

President  Wickson  suggested  that  in  view  of 
the  nature  of  the  report  a  resolution  from  the 
Royal  Institute  to  the  Minister  in  charge,  not  of 
an  abstract  kind,  but  a  resolution  exj>rossing 
tlie  wish  that  the  Government  would  take  every 
possible  means  of  increasing  the  efficiency  of  the 
staff,  might  help  the  Chief  Architect  of  the  Pub- 
lic Works  Department. 

It  was  pointed  out  by  Mr.  J.  P.  Hynes  that 
there  were  other  national  s(K*ieties  whose  ob- 
jects were  somewhat  akin  to  those  of  the  archi- 
tects, that  were  recently  considered  by  the  Gov 
ernment,  particularly  the  Royal  Academy.  Mr. 
Hynes  felt  that  if  the  institute  could  form  some 
])olicy  in  regard  to  art  and  architecture,  the  co- 
operation of  these  societies  would  be  invaluable,, 
and  take  away  the  idea  that  the  architects  were 


actuatetl  by  selfish  motives.  1'he  Royal  So 
ciety,  wliich  was  literary  and  scientific,  was  in  a 
measure  similar  to  the  institute,  and  should  be 
interested  in  the  development  of  art  and  arclii- 
tecture  in  this  country.  The  Royal  Academy 
was  established  for  that  purjiose  and  the  Insti- 
tute should  co-oi)erate  with  such  bodies  and  get 
a  platform  before  the  i)ul)lic  that  will  be  serious- 
ly considered  by  all  the  various  national 
Bocieties.  Something  along  these  lines  should 
be  considered  before  undertaking  any  negotia- 
tions directly  with  the  Minister  of  Public 
Works. 

The  meeting  did  not  in  any  way  construe  that 
the  (iovernmeiit  was  not  administering  the  Pub- 
lic Works  Department  properly  as  regards  the 
erection  of  buildings,  but  simply  expressed  dis- 
approval of  the  fact  that  much  work  that  has 
been  carried  out  was  not  in  accordance  with  the 
best  standards  of  design.  The  expression  was 
that  all  inijiortant  public  buildings  .should  be 
open  to  the  best  talent  in  the  country,  the  same 
as  in  France,  and  that  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
tlie  department  found  it  neces.sary  to  go  outside 
to  get  consulting  engineers,  why  would  it  not 
prove  a  like  advantage  to  employ  the  services  of 
consulting  architects. 

The  Government  was  criticized  with  reference 
to  its  new  office  building  at  Ottawa,  which  is  now 
in  course  of  com[)letion,  on  the  ground  that  it 
was  the  first  public  building  erected  after  the 
official  plan  for  Ottawa  was  apjiroved,  and  was  a 
direct  departure  from  that  plan,  instead  of  be- 
ing an  integral  part  of  it,  the  building  being 
thrown  out  as  an  isolated  unit  in  the  heart  of  the 
city.  The  Ottawa  plan  cost  the  city  and  Govern- 
ment $70,000,  and  yet  those  who  ])repared  the 
plan  and  who  were  in  a  position  to  give  ad- 
vice, were  in  no  way  consulted. 

As  a  result  of  the  discussion  the  matter  was 
referred  to  the  committee  on  resolutions,  with 
instructions  to  report  on  whether  the  Institute 
should  deal  directly  with  the  Minister  of  Public 
Works  or  appoint  a  committee  to  formulate  a 
policy  towards  approaching  the  Government. 

ARCHITECTUKAL  EDUCATION 

Two  very  excellent  papers  on  architectural 
education— one  by  Professor  Ramsay  Traquair, 
of  McGill  University,  which  appears  elsewhere 
in  this  number,  and  the  other  by  Mr.  W.  D.  Cro- 
marty, of  Ottawa,  which  owing  to  lack  of  sjoace 
cannot  be  dealt  with  until  the  November  issue, 
were  read  at  the  meeting  and  received  with 
great  interest. 

There  was  indeed  much  in  the  views  subse- 
(juently  expressed  to  indicate  that  the  subject 
of  education  was  going  through  a  process  of 
progressive  thinking. 

^Ir.  J.  P.  Hynes  stated  that  for  some  little 
time  the  president  of  Toronto  University  had 
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been  considering  the  idea  of  a  six  years'  course 
with  a  double  degree,  and  that  architecture 
would  be  one  of  the  favorite  studies  which  this 
course  would  introduce.  It  would  likely  com- 
prise a  two  years'  art  course,  two  years  partly 
arts  and  partly  arcliitecture,  and  the  last  two 
architecture  only.  The  student  taking  the  six- 
year  course  would  receive  the  degrees  of  both 
J3achelor  of  Arts  and  Bachelor  of  Architecture. 

A  plea  was  made  by  Mr.  Charles  E.  Cobb  for 
the  better  training  of  the  man  who  cannot  pos- 
sibly go  to  college.  He  referred  to  the  recently 
formed  Draughtsmen's  Association,  stating 
that  he  hoped  architects  would  take  some  in- 
terest in  the  new  organization,  which  represent- 
ed a  large  number  of  young  men  on  whom  the 
architects  had  to  depend  to  do  a  large  portion 
of  their  important  work.  In  his  own  office,  for 
instance,  there  were  three  young  men  who  have 
not  been  able  to  secure  a  college  education  for 
very  good  and  sufficient  reasons.  They  were 
men  of  capability  and  were  holding  up  their  end 
splendidly  in  the  work.  In  his  opinion  it  was 
desirable  that  some  arrangement  should  be  ar- 
rived at  whereby  such  men  may  have  some  ad- 
vantages in  the  matter  of  improving  their  un- 
derstanding in  design,  and  he  felt  that  some 
room  or  headquarters  should  be  provided  where 
they  can,  to  some  extent,  begin  what  has  been 
very  satisfactorily  tried  out  in  New  York,  the 
Atelier  system  of  training  draughtsmen.  "The 
movement,"  said  Mr.  Cobb,  "should  be  sup- 
ported for  the  architects'  own  mercenary  ends. 
If  the  architects  are  to  produce  good  buildings, 
it  was  necessary  for  them  to  have  competent  as- 
sistants and  these  were  none  too  plentiful." 

Mr.  A.  F.  Wickson  stated  that  the  Ontario 
Association  would  be  only  too  glad  to  render 
any  assistance  along  the  lines  suggested,  al- 
though he  would  be  sorry  to  think  that  the 
Draughtsmen's  Union  would  in  any  way  have 
the  tendency  to  impress  young  men  that  it  was 
not  necessary  to  have  a  college  education  to  be- 
come an  architect.  He  further  recommended 
that  the  incoming  Council  be  requested  to  take 
up  the  question. 

The  need  of  business  education  as  a  part  of 
architectural  work  was  emphasized  by  Mr.  V. 
D.  Horsburgh,  who  stated  that  among  assist- 
ants generally  there  was  a  tendency  to  despise 
business,  and  for  this  reason  were  hamper- 
ing their  own  future.  'I'here  was  also,  as  re- 
gards scholarship,  he  said,  opportunity  for  the 
planting  of  seed  in  fertile  soil.  A  committee  on 
publicity  could  hplp  in  this  direction  by  inform- 
ing the  public  that  the  Institute  reciuired  several 
donations  amounting  to  $20,000  to  establish 
$1,000  scholarships.  Far  greater  sums  had  been 
raised  from  wealthy  men  for  smaller  ends. 
Professor  Traquair  said  thcut  he  did  not  believe 
that  it  was  possible  to  teach  the  business  of  an 


architect's  work  in  the  college,  nor  did  he  be- 
lieve that  it  was  expected.  Business  experience 
was  to  be  gained  by  contact  with  life  in  the 
office,  and  it  was  therefore  necessary  to  make 
the  office  an  integral  part  of  the  whole  course 
of  training.  The  colleges  themselves,  he  said, 
could  not  turn  out  trained  architects,  nor  could 
they  be  trained  entirely  in  the  offices.  It  was 
necessary  to  combine  the  two,  and  he  was  cer- 
tain that  the  colleges  were  only  too  anxious  to 
establish  the  closest  personal  connection  with 
the  profession.  It  was  his  opinion  that  every 
teacher  in  an  architectural  school  should  have 
been,  or  should  be,  a  practicing  architect  as 
well  as  a  teacher.  Not  that  it  was  necessary 
that  he  should  have  a  large  practice,  but  that 
he  should  be  experienced  as  regards  actual  mod- 
ern work. 

As  regards  the  non-college  student.  Professor 
Traquair  felt  that  he  was  just  as  valuable  as  the 
college  student,  only  that  he  was  getting  his  ed- 
ucation in  a  slightly  different  way.  He  cited 
the  case  of  a  draughtsmen's  society  or  union  in 
England,  and  what  had  been  achieved  through 
the  efforts  of  such  a  union  and  the  assistance 
which  it  had  received  from  the  senior  societies. 

As  for  the  Beaux  Art  system,  he  was  glad  to 
note  that  many  of  the  colleges  in  the  States 
were  throwing  it  off.  It  was  a  most  admirable 
system  for  France,  but  the  conditions  here  were 
different  both  as  regards  the  position  of  the 
architect  and  his  work.  It  was  necessary  for 
Canada  to  mould  its  own  system,  and  the  sys- 
tem which  has  been  devised  did  not  include  that 
large  amount  of  technical  draughting  which  is 
rather  characteristic  of  some  schools.  The 
real  Beaux  Art  course  was  one  in  which  men 
had  to  spend  from  ten  to  twelve  years  in  i)lace 
of  four  or  five  years,  which  the  college  course 
provides.  The  college  course.  Professor  Tra- 
(juair  said,  was  hardly  more  than  the  introduc- 
tion to  it,  and  that  much  work,  if  done  at  all, 
would  have  to  be  done  after  the  student  left 
college.  He  ielt  that  a  copy  of  anything  was 
bad.  While  acknowledging  all  the  virtues  of  the 
Beaux  Art  course  in  France,  it  was  well  at  the 
same  time  to  acknowledge  that,  like  the  Corin- 
thian capital,  however  beautiful  it  may  have 
been  to  the  Romans,  it  is  a  question  as  to  how 
beautiful  it  is  when  copied  in  Toronto  or 
Quebec. 

In  his  opinion  it  was  perfectly  possible  for 
the  nniversities  to  give  partial  courses,  and  to 
arr.inge  many  of  the  lectures  and  studies  so 
that  a  draughtsman  could  avail  himself  of  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  course,  by  partial  attend- 
ance at  the  University  at  hours  that  would  not 
altogether  interfere  with  his  office  work.  That 
is  to  say  an  hour  in  the  morning  from  0  to  10, 
-vhen  it  v.-ould  be  possible  for  laim  to  arrange 
with  his  senior  to  be  in  attendance. 
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JOINT  MEETING  OF  THE  R.A.I.C.  AND  O.A.A., 

Tlio  third  day  of  the  meeting  resolved  itself 
into  a  .joint  meeting  of  the  Institute  and  the 
Ontario  Association. 

Very  excellent  addresses  were  delivered  by 
^fr.  Xaulon  Cauchon,  Chairman  of  the  Ottawa 
branch  of  the  Town  Planning  Institute  of  Can- 
ada and  Mr.  Thomas  Adams,  Town  Plaiiiiins;; 
Adviser  to  the  Commission  of  Conservation  on 
"The  Architectural  Scope  in  Town  Planning;" 
and  by  Mr.  James  Govan,  Architect  of  the  Pro- 
vincial Secretary's  Department  of  the  Ontario 
Government,  who  spoke  in  relation  to  the  prob- 
lem with  which  the  Government  has  had  to  deal 
under  the  Ontario  Housing  Act.  These  ad- 
dresses were  exceptionally  well  presented  and 
the  interest  of  the  meeting  was  evidenced  in  the 
discussion  which  ensued. 

Separate  council  meeting  and  routine  busi- 
ness occupied  the  greater  portion  of  the  after- 
noon period. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Resolutions 
was  as  folows : 

O.   A.   A.      RESOLUTIONS. 
IU>soluti<>n  No.  1:     Publicity  C'oinniittee: 

Resolved:  That  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed, 
with  power  to  add  to  its  numbers,  and  subject  to  the 
Council,  to  be  known  as  the  Publicity  Committee. 

It  shall  be  the  purpose  of  the  Publicity  Committee  to 
put  the  Ontario  Association  of  Architects  favorably  before 
the  public. 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  this  Committee  be  author- 
ized to  collect  by  voluntary  subscription  for  publicity  pur- 
poses a  sum  not  less  than  $2,000. 

And  be  it  also  further  resolved  that  this  Convention 
approves  of  the  purposes  of  the  Publicity  Committee  and 
urges  all  the  members  to  subscribe. 

Rosoliition   No.    2:    Ainondnicnt    to   Articles   32   and    33   of 
By-Iiaws: 

Article  32  shall  read:  When  the  application  of  mem- 
bers who  have  resigned  or  have  failed  to  retain  their 
membership,  shall  be  approved  of  by  Council,  the  appli- 
cant shall  pay  a  fee  of  $25,  which  shall  include  the  annual 
fee  for  the  year  current  at  the  time  of  the  resumption  of 
membership. 

Article  33  shall  read:  When  the  application  of 
associate  members  who  have  resigned  or  have  failed  to 
retain  their  membership  shall  be  approved  of  by  Council, 
the  applicant  shall  pay  a  fee  of  $10,  which  shall  include 
the  annual  fee  for  the  year  current  at  the  time  of  the  re- 
sumption of  their  membership  as  associates. 

I 
Resolution  No.  3:     Competitions: 

Resolved:  That  the  Ontario  Association  of  Architects 
deprecates  competitions  except  in  public  and   civic  work. 

Members  entering  competitions  disapproved  of  by  tho 
Council  shall  be  subject  to  censure  or  to  erasure  from  the 
Architects'    Register,   or   both. 

The  Council  shall  not  approve  of  a  competition  with- 
out the  following  requirement,  that  at  least  one  Assessor 
be  a  Registered  Architect  nominated  or  approved  of  by 
the  Council. 

That  the  adjusting  of  further  details  of  the  Code 
governing  competitions  to  harmonize  with  the  foregoing, 
be  left  to  the  Competition  Committee  acting  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Council. 

Resolution  No.   1:     Registered  Architect: 

Whereas  the  members  of  this  Association  have  the 
right,  under  the  Ontario  Architects'  Act  of  1890,  to  prac- 
tice under  the  title  of  Registered  Architect. 

And  Whereas  the  technical  men  of  the  Province  are 
seeking  legislation   regulating  the   technical   professions  in 


this  i)rovince.  It  is  the  strong  recommendation  of  this 
Convention,  and  its  legal  adviser,  that  the  members  use 
the  title  of  Registered  Architect,  thereby  making  operative 
the  privileges  granted  them  by  the  Ontario  Architects'  Act. 
Thereby  be  it  resolved  that  after  the  first  of  November, 
1919,  all  members  of  the  Ontario  Association  of  Archi- 
tects are  urged  to  practice  under  the  title  of  Registered 
Architect  as  provided  by  the  Ontario  Architects'  Act,  and 
to  use  this  title  on  all  stationery  and  on  other  suit.able 
occasions. 

RcHOlutlon  No.  i'>:     .^M^MK'iute  .Mciiilifixlilp: 

In  recognition  of  the  services  rendered  by  Architectural 
students  who  served  in  some  theatre  of  the  Great  War, 
the  Council  nuiy.  at  its  discretion,  grant  such  men 
associate   membership — 

Provided  however,  that  they  shall  have  satisfactorily 
completed  at  least  two  years  of  their  Architectural 
Cour.se  at  the  University,  and  the  one  year's  practical  ex- 
perience now  re<4uired  by  the  by-laws. 

R.  A.  I.  C.     RKSOIiUTIONS. 

Motion  1. — This  Committee  recommends  that  the 
R.  A.  I.  C.  take  up  with  the  new  Minister  of  Public  Works 
in  a  friendly  way  the  question  of  submitting  the  design 
of  monumental  and  Important  public  buildings,  etc.  to 
t)roperly  conducted  competitions  .among  the  architects  of 
the  affiliated  associations  composing  this  body. 

Motion  2. — This  Committee  recommends  that  the  fol- 
lowine  resolution  be  forwarded  to  the  Government  by  the 
R.  A.  I.  C. 

RESOLVED — That  whereas  it  Is  contemplated  to 
erect  monuments  to  the  fallen  Canadian  soldiers  at 
various  points  on  the  battle-fields  of  Europe,  the  Govern- 
ment of  Canada  is  hereby  urged  to  see  that  the  designing 
of  these  memorials  Is  executed  by  Canadian  Architects, 
and  that  the  sculpture  and  painting  In  connection  there- 
with be  placed  In  the  hands  of  Canadian  sculptors  and 
painters. 

Motion  3. — Increase  In  tariff  on  imported  plans. 

This  Committee  recommends  that  the  question  be 
carried   over  for  further  discussion. 

O.A.A.    ARCHITECTURAL   EXHIBIT. 

The  exhibit  of  architectural  drawings  and 
photographs  in  connection  with  the  convention, 
was  undoubetrly  the  best  of  its  kind  that  has 
ever  been  seen  in  this  country,  occupying  the 
three  galleries  and  entire  corridor  space  of  the 
Toronto  Art  Museum.  A  special  feature  was  a 
marvelously  interesting  one  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  photographs  of  French  Cathedrals,  made 
prior  to  the  war,  including  such  historic  edifices 
as  Rheims  and  Amiens  which  suffered  so  severe- 
ly as  the  result  of  the  German  bombardment. 
The  photographs  afforded  a  very  com])iete 
realization  of  the  golden  age  of  church  archi- 
tecture in  all  its  detail  and  inimitable  variety, 
and  the  dimensions  of  the  i)icture  were  on  a 
scale  which  gave  a  true  suggestion  of  the  grand- 
eur of  the  originals.  This  collection  is  owned 
by  the  Brooklyn  Museum,  and  the  loan  was  ob- 
tained through  the  good  offices  of  Prof.  Good- 
year. The  exhibit  of  work  by  Canadian  archi- 
tects also  served  to  show  the  high  standard  of 
excellence  which  has  been  attained  by  designers 
in  this  country  in  recent  years.  On  the  opening 
night,  which  was  largely  attended,  and  which 
proved  a  decidedly  social  event,  Mrs.  H.  Dun- 
nington  Grubb  .gave  a  most  interesting  address 
on  landscape  architecture,  tracing  its  develop- 
ment from  the  early  Egyptian  gardens  down  to 
landscape  work  in  its  modern  form. 

Other  features  of  the  convention  was  an  en- 
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joyable  evening  at  the  Toronto  Royal  Museum 
as  the  guest  of  Professor  Currelly,  and  a  motor 
trip  about  the  city  ending  with  an  inspection  of 
Hart  House  at  the  Toronto  University,  where 
the  members  and  visitors  were  personally  con- 
ducted through  the  premises  by  Mr.  Henry 
Sproatt  of  the  firm  of  Sproatt  and  Rolph,  the 
architects. 

ELECTION  OF  OFFICERS 

The  election  of  officers  resulted  as  follows : 
R.  A.  I.  C. 

President,  A.  Frank  Wickson,  Toronto  ;vice- 
presidents,  David  R.  Brown,  Montreal ;  L.  H. 
Jordan,  Winnipeg,  Man.:;  honorary  treasurer, 
Alcide  Chausse,  Montreal,  Que.;  honorary 
treasurer,  C.  S.  Cobb,  Toronto,  Out. 

Council:  J.  P.  Ouellet,  Quebec,  Que.;  Jos. 
Perrault,  Montreal;  Ramsay  Traquair,  Mont- 


real; M.  W.  Sharon,  Regina;  W.  G.  Van  Eg- 
mond,  Re2:ina;  David  Webster,  Saskatoon;  A. 
Melville,  Winnipeg;  R.  B.  Pratt,  Winnipeg;  J. 
M.  Watt.  London;  C.  H.  Acton  Bond,  Toronto; 
H.  E.  Moore,  Toronto;  G.  H.  MacDonald,  Cal- 
farv:  W.  D.  Cromarty,  Edmonton;  S.  M.  Eve- 
leish.  Vancouver;  A.  S.  Mercer,  Vancouver. 

The  next  General  Annual  Assembly  of  the 
Royal  Architectural  Institute  of  Canada  will  be 
held  at  Ottawa,  Ont. 

ONTARIO  ASSOCIATION  OF  ARCHITECTS 

President,  Herbert  E.  Moore ;  first  vice-presi- 
dent, R.  K.  Shepard;  second  vice-president, 
John  M.  Watt;  treasurer,  Gordon  M.  West; 
registrar,  J.  P.  Hynes. 

Council:  W.  R.  Gregg.  Chas.  E.  Langlev, 
Lieut.-Col.  R.  D.  McGiffin,  Lieut.-Col.  Colbonie 
P.  Meredith,  A.  Frank  Wickson,  R.  B.  Wolsey. 

Auditors :  J.  Wilson  Gray,  C.  H.  Bishop. 


The  Education  of  the  Architect 

Address  delivered  by  Professor  Ramsey  Traquair  before  the  R.A.I.C. 


T  X  recent  years  the  education  of  the  architect 
-■•  has  undergone  that  change  which,  many 
years  ago,  took  place  in  the  other  professions; 
it  has,  in  i)art,  been  transferred  from  the  office, 
the  place  of  work,  to  the  college,  the  place  of 
learning.  This  change  was  inevitable.  Some- 
thing no  doubt  was  lost,  yet  more  was  gained, 
and  if  we  can  mold  our  system  wisely,  still  more 
is  to  be  gained  in  the  future. 

Most  of  us  were  educated  under  the  old  sys- 
tem of  pupillage  or  apprenticeship.  We  know 
what  good  results  it  often  had  when  the  pupil 
was  enthusiastic  and  the  master  sympathetic. 
The  pupil's  studies  were  always  directly  re- 
lated to  building  in  actual  progress  and  he  was 
accustomed  from  tlie  beginning  to  think  of 
architecture  as  building  rather  than  as  a  learned 
mystery.  But  we  know  also  that  in  too  many 
cases  the  edlication  of  the  pupils  was  left  to  an 
already  overworked  head  assistant,  and  that  the 
years  of  apprenticeship  were  wasted  on  office 
routine.  The  pu^)il  was  kept  doing  what  he  could 
do  rather  than  encouraged  to  learn  something 
which  he  could  not  do. 

Of  recent  years  the  amount  of  knowledge  re- 
quired of  an  architect  has  largely  increased. 
New  materials  have  come  into  use,  and  new 
methods  of  construction.  Much  of  the  more 
scientific  work  is  done  by  consultants  outside 
the  office  and  the  draughtsman  has  little  oppor- 
tunity of  finding  out  how  the  consultant  engineer 
arrives  at  his  results.    Yet  these  results  should 


modify  deeply  the  planning,  the  design  and  pro- 
portion of  the  building. 

To  gain  this  extra  knowledge  the  old-time 
pupil  used  to  attend  evening  and  morning 
classes  at  the  technical  schools.  His  working 
day  was  often  from  eight  in  the  morning  to  ten 
at  night,  and  in  these  over-long  hours  something 
had  to  suffer.  No  boy  can  study  the  orders  for 
two  hours  before  and  mathematics  for  three 
hours  after  his  office  work  and  be  energetic  and 
keen  all  the  time.  Some  suffered  both  in  body 
and  mind,  some  saved  the  situation  by  a  little 
judicious  idleness. 

Yet,  though  harmful  when  thus  pushed  to  an 
extreme,  the  idea  of  the  system  was  right. 
School  training  alone  will  never  make  an  archi- 
tect, just  as  office  training  at  the  present  day 
will  rarely  produce  more  than  a  draughtsman. 
The  old  system  was  an  effort  to  combine  the 
two,  and  one  cause  of  its  failure  was  that  the 
combination  was  too  much.  But  any  system 
must  provide  for  both  elements  of  training. 

Now,  in  the  first  place  we  cannot  lay  too  much 
stress  on  the  need  for  a  good  general  education. 
The  architect  is  called  upon  to  mix  with  all  kinds 
and  conditions  of  men  and  he  should  meet  tht' 
best  of  them  on  terms  of  e(]uality.  He  must  in 
the  first  place  be  able  to  write  his  own  language 
correctly.  On  leaving  school  any  boy  should  bf; 
able  to  write  on  a  subject  within  his  knowledge, 
clearly,  concisely  and  with  good  arrangement. 

Further,  an  architect's  work  calls  for  a  wide 
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knowlodjyo  of  literature  and  of  the  historical  and 
artistic  traditions  of  our  past.  He  is  constantly 
called  uj)()n  to  use  references  to  classical  life  or 
fable,  or  to  the  more  modern  incidents  of  Euro- 
pean or  American  iiistory.  The  habit  of  read 
in>r,  the  habit  of  study  and  an  intelli<>:ent  inter- 
est in  the  history  of  mankind  are  no  small  aids 
to  success  in  architecture. 

Drawinj?  as  an  exercise  in  accurate  observa- 
tion might  well  be  included  in  general  education 
and  is  certainly  necessary  for  the  intending 
architect.  This  should  not  be  regarded  as  an 
artistic  subject  nor  studied  as  art.  Tt  should  be 
hard  accurate  description  and  nothing  else.  I  do 
not  know  of  any  elementary  school  which  teaches 
drawing  from  this  point  of  view,  but  I  am  con- 
vinced that  it  is  an  educational  subject  of  the 
greatest  value. 

Technical  subjects  should  be  left  entirely  to 
the  college  and  omitted  from  the  school  course. 

Architecture  admits  of  more  side  interests 
than  most  professions,  and  I  know  of  hardly 
any  subject  on  which  an  architect  may  not  be 
usefully  informed.  Let  us  then  lay  all  possible 
stress  on  the  need  of  a  sound  general  education 
as  a  preliminary  to  the  professional  studies. 

These  studies  are  usually  divided  into  three 
interdependent  branches. 

1.  The  artistic  training,  including  archaeology 
and  design. 

2.  The  scientific  training,  including  engineer- 
ing, building  construction  and  the  legal  side. 

3.  The    office    training,    the    preparation    of 
working   drawings,  the    handling    of    building- 
operations  and  the  practical  conduct  of  an  arclii 
tect's  business. 

The  first  two  of  these  branches  can  be  under- 
taken in  the  college,  the  third  cannot  and  should 
not  be  attempted.  It  must  be  learned  in  the 
office  and  in  contact  with  actual  work.  The  col- 
lege and  the  office  must  therefore  co-o{)erate  in 
the  training  of  the  future  generation. 

When  the  college  system  was  first  introduced 
too  nmch  was  occasionally  asked  of  it.  The 
graduate,  flushed  with  lii.s  parchment  and  his 
college  training,  thought  himself  a  full-fledged 
architect,  entered  an  office  and  failed  on  the 
first  working  drawing  he  was  asked  to  execute. 
His  employer  found  that  boys  with  no  such 
training  could  do  his  work  better  and  too  often 
condemned  the  whole  s.vstem  forthwith. 

But  those  graduates  who  practiced  humble- 
ness of  spirit,  hid  their  degrees  for  a  year  or 
two,  and  beginning  at  the  bottom  again,  learned 
this  new  side  of  their  profession-with  the  habits 
of  observation  and  study  which  they  had  gained 
in  college,  found  that,  within  a  year  or  two,  they 
were  something  more  than  good  office  hands, 
they  were  architects  with  an  equipment  enabling 
them  to  specialize  in  whatever  branch  of  their 


profession  opportunity  or  inclination  presented 
to  them. 

The  danger  lies  in  thi'  student  f<)rg(;tting  his 
college  education  whilst  he  is  gaining  his  office 
experience,  and  in  the  disconnection  between 
college  and  office.  To  avoid  this,  and  to  bring 
the  college  and  the  profession  into  closer  con- 
tact, a  method  has  been  adopted  by  which  the 
student  works  in  the  college  for  the  winter 
months  an<l  in  an  office  for  the  summer.  So  he 
brings  his  college  learning  at  once  into  contact 
with  the  practice  of  his  [)rofessif>n,  and,  what 
is  as  important,  brings  a  knowledge  of  building 
operations  into  his  artistic  and  technical  college 
situdie-s.  So  at  the  end  of  his  course  the  student 
may  hope  to  etmerge  as  a  young  architect  in 
touch  with  the  actualities  of  his  profession.  He 
will  require  much  further  experience,  but  the 
end  of  his  college  course  will  not  mean  begin- 
ning (piite  at  the  bottom  again,  and  he  will  pass 
naiturally  into  the  ranks  of  the  profession. 

Our  aims  in  a  well  considered  scheme  should 
be:  Firstly— To  bring  the  studeut  at  once  into 
contact  with  the  profession.  Secondly — To  pro- 
vide in  college  the  scientific,  technical  and  his- 
torical basis,  and  to  give  i)ractice  and  guidance 
in  design.  Thirdly— To  provide  simultaneously 
with  the  college  course  for  training  in  office 
work.  Fourthly— To  give  to  selected  students 
an  opportunity  of  foreign  study. 

Now,  as  to  the  college  course,  what  relation 
should  the  mathematical  and  scientific  studies 
bear  to  the  artistic  f  This  is  one  of  the  most  de- 
bated questions  of  architectural  education.  Some 
courses  provide  an  artistic  training  with  the 
minimum  of  engineering  knowledge,  others  an 
engineering  course  with  a  little  architecture 
thrown  in.  All  are  of  value  and  any  attempt  at 
uniformity  in  the  various  courses  would  be  a 
mistake.  It  is  well  that  the  student  should  be 
able  to  choose  the  type  of  education  that  he  de- 
sires and  go  to  the  institution  which  provides 
it.  1  cannot  help,  however,  regarding  the  archi- 
tect as  essentially  an  artist.  He  is  an  artist 
who  works  with  structure  and  he  must  under- 
stand the  engineering  side  of  his  work  suffi- 
ciently well  to  he  able  to  use  it  freely,  but  he 
need  not,  and  in  practice  i-arely  does,  calculate 
the  actual  members  himself.  He  goes  to  a  con- 
sulting engineer  for  that.  He  must  be  able  to 
direct  his  engineer.  He  must  be  able  to  choose 
the  most  economical  as  well  as  the  most  expres- 
sive forms  of  engineering,  but  he  need  not  be 
able  to  make  the  actual  working  calculations 
and  drawings. 

We  know  that  much  of  the  finest  architecture 
of  the  past  has  arisen  out  of  structiiral  methods. 
The  mediiEval  masons  of  Northern  France  were 
the  best  engineers  of  their  day,  and  much  of 
the  deplorable  copyism  of  recent  architecture 
has  arisen  because    the    architect    was  unable. 
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through  lack  of  engineering  knowledge,  to  use 
the  new  structural  forms  to  the  ends  of  beauty. 
So  he  fell  back  on  the  good  old  standards  and 
clothed  his  nineteenth  century  engineer's  design 
in  the  archaeological  fragments  of  the  past.  But 
this  is  not  architecture.  If  we  are  to  have  real 
modern  architecture  it  must  arise  out  of  modern 
requirements  and  modern  structural  methods, 
not  out  of  the  fragments  of  Augustan  Rome  or 
of  any  other  age  of  history. 

The  engineering  training  is  valuable  not  as 
making  the  architect  an  engineer,  but  as  pro 
viding  him  with  inspiration  for  modern  archi- 
tectural design. 

The  most  urgent  need  for  architecture  at  the 
present  day  is  to  escape  from  copy  ism  and 
anticpiarianism.  To  escape  from  the  stifling  at- 
mosphere of  the  "styles."  Engineeiinr  offers 
one  avenue  of  escape,  but  it  must  be  kept  sub 
ordinate  to  the  artistic  training. 

There  is  one  branch  of  education  07i  which 
great  stress  is  laid  in  Europe  but  which,  for 
obvious  reasons,  does  not  bulk  largely  on  this 
continent,  the  study,  sketching  and  measuring 
of  old  work.  We  have  some  old  work  in  Can- 
ada, particularlv  in  the  Province  of  Quebec,  anfl 
to  it  our  students  might  well  give  more  atten- 
tion than  they  have  hitherto.  Beside  the  archi- 
tecture of  Europe  it  cannot  take  a  very  promin- 
ent place,  yet  it  is  our  own,  it  is  of  the  soil  and 
from  it  I  believe  our  modern  Canadian  archi- 
tecture might  well  be  developed,  certainly  in 
domestic  and  church  work.  Much  could  also  be 
gained  from  the  study  of  our  best  modern  build- 
ings. 

The  importance  to  the  advanced  student  of  a 
visit  to  Europe  cannot  be  exaggerated.  With- 
out seeing  the  great  architecture  of  England, 
France  and  Italy  he  can  have  no  real  concep- 
tion of  the  heights  to  which  architecture  can 
soar.    A  cathedral  to  him  is  merely  a  name,  a 


photograph,  it  is  not  the  embodiment  of  a  peo- 
ple's emotions  and  the  shrine  of  beauty. 

Now  for  this  we  urgently  require  endowment. 
We  require  travelling  scholarships  which  would 
give  our  best  students  six  months  or  a  year  of 
study  in  Europe,  or  for  a  shorter  period  in  this 
continent.  We  want  scholarships,  and  we  want 
a  number  of  them.  The  scholarships  of  the 
Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  are  open 
to  Canadian  students,  but  the  practical  difficul- 
ties in  the  way  of  competing  are  too  great.  We 
want  Canadian  studentships  with  conditions  of 
competition  and  of  study  arranged  to  suit  our 
Canadian  students.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how 
this  can  be  done  except  by  the  generosity  of 
private  benefactors,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
some  day  we  will  see  that  the  best  of  our  young 
architects  are  given  their  proper  ojiportunity. 

The  education  of  the  architect  is  not  a  task 
that  can  be  undertaken  single-handed  by  the 
colleges  or  by  the  practicing  profession.  It  calls 
for  the  co-operation  of  all.  I  would  appeal  to 
all  practicing  architects  lo  help  in  this  most  im- 
portant  work  for  the  future  of  architecture  in 
Canada.  Consider  sj^mpatheticaily  the  youth 
who  comes  for,  temporary  employment  during 
his  college  course  and  work  him  as  hard  as  pos- 
sible. Let  him  occasionally  visit  work  in  pro- 
gress. I  know  from  personal  experience  how 
valuable  and  how  highly  prized  were  such  oppor- 
tunities. 

If  our  Canadian  architects  continue  to  be  not 
only  men  of  practical  ability  but  also  men  of 
culture  and  of  attainments,  we  need  have  no 
fear  that  the  honorable  profession  of  architec- 
ture will  fall  in  public  esteem.  No  legislative  or 
artificial  protection  can  ever  equal  the  protec- 
tion given  by  personal  ability  and  a  high  stand- 
ard of  work.  To  maintain  this  we  must  edu- 
cate not  only  ourselves  and  our  students  but  the 
public  as  well. 


Public  Viewpoint  in  Regards  to  the  Profession 


Address  by  Sir  Edmund  Walker  before  O.A.A. 


A  BOUT  the  second  year  of  the  war  one  of  the 
-^*-  comjjensating  hopes  which  came  to  many 
of  us  was  the  report  that  Iti  Berlin  they  had  been 
forced  to  melt  down  all  statues  because  they 
needed  the  metal  for  other  purposes.  I  think  it 
has  often  occurred  to  ]ieople  that  the  sculptor 
who  brings  into  existence  a  statute  in  material 
which  is  likely  to  last  for  a  century  or  two,  and 
also  the  committee  of  citizens  who  desire  to  have 
some  great  politician  perpetuated,  have  a  great 
responsibility  to  society.  They  surely  cannot 
know  how  greatly  they  interfere  with  the  hap- 


piness of  people  who  have  any  measure  of  taste. 
I  venture  to  think  that  there  is  a  condition  a 
little  bit  like  that  in  architecture. 

I  suppose  the  main  responsibility  for  the 
baldness  of  many  bulildings  that  are  put  up  in 
new  countries  must  be  put  upon  those  Who  are 
determined  to  have  buildings  for  an  almost  im- 
possible cost— the  architect  must  obey  instruc- 
tions. When  one  considers  a  country  like  our 
western  provinces,  and  especially  the  towns, 
and  when  one  also  thinks  of  the  time  in  the 
United  States  which  was  characterized  in  an 
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article  in  the  "Tribune"  about  thirty  years  ago, 
as  the  Neo-Oskosh  and  Koniano-Ciieboygan 
peri(xls  of  American  architecture,  one  is  com- 
pelled to  the  conclusion  that  in  si)ending  the 
money  and  in  devisiiij<  the  buildiings  a  g(X)d  deal 
more  might  have  been  done  to  save  tlie  natural 
beauty  of  North  America  than  was  done  in  the 
early  days  of  town  building,  and  than  is  being 
done  in  many  new  towns  to-day. 

The  Neo-Oskosh  has  almost  disappeared, 
and  the  Romano-Cheboygan  cannot  be  found  as 
often  as  it  once  could ;  the  domestic  architecture 
of  the  llnlited  States  has  improved  wonderfully 
in  the  la«t  generation,  and  what  is  true  of  the 
United  States  is  also  true  of  Canada.  1  can  re- 
member in  the  seventies,  when  1  was  a  young 
man  in  Toronto,  1  used  to  walk  about  with  a 
friend  and  say  that  we  could  tell  about  the  year 
a  building  had  been  built  by  the  various  new 
vulgarities  the  architects  were  introducing  at 
that  time. 

The  point  I  wish  to  insist  on  is  that  a  man 
who  is  building  any  kind  of  a  house,  and  the  ar- 
chitect who  is  designing  it  for  Mm,  have  a  duty 
to  society,  which,  if  this  country  was  managed 
as  well  as  France  and  some  other  countries,  the 
state  itself  should  oversee,  regulate  and  control. 
But  do  not  mistake  me ;  I  am  not  here  to  do  any- 
thing but  praise  the  architects.  1  do  not  think  in 
our  material  life  anything  has  improved  so 
much  in  the  last  few  years  as  domestic  architec- 
ture. In  public  architecture,  not  so  much  the 
buildings  that  the  Governments  are  responsible 
for,  as  the  buildings  of  important  public  bodies, 
including  the  banks,  the  architects  have  been 
helped  and  have  certainly  helped  in  return,  to- 
wards a  better  day  than  that  of  thirty  or  forty 
years  ago,  but  yet  it  seems  that  we  do  not  con- 
sider our  problems  sufficiently. 

Toronto,  for  instance,  is  like  the  Lombard 
cities  of  the  plains.  It  is  a  city  that  must  natur- 
ally build  of  brick,  or  terra  cotta,  or  cement,  oi 
S'ome  of  those  substances  which  fifty  years  ago 
were,  in  North  America,  rather  despised,  and 
the  plastic  nature  of  which  is  such  that  human 
vulgarity  has  an  unusual  opportunity  to  ex- 
firess  itself.  It  cannot  ever  be  in  as  abominably 
bad  taste  to  build  of  stone  buildings,  and  have 
them  carved,  as  is  possible  with  terra  cotta  and 
other  plastic  materials.  We  must,  however, 
build  of  terra  cotta  and  cement  and  other  like 
materials,  and  we  must  consider  how,  by  the 
help  of  science  and  artistic  skill,  we  may  learn 
to  use  these  materials  and  produce  the  beautiful 
results  that  were  produced  in  Southern  Europe 
two  thousand  years  ago,  rather  than  to  produce 
exhibitions  of  the  efflorescence  of  our  vulgarity 
or  the  lack  of  our  ideas.  Many  architects  have 
alrea:ly  done  wonders  in  this  direction,  but  I  do 
not  think  that  the  general  public  ai)preciatcs  the 
dilference  between  good  and  bad  architefture 
sufficiently  to  help  the  architect.     I  do  think, 


however,  that  associations  lilc?  this,  and  pub- 
li'  ations  such  as  Constructii)x.  might  do  some- 
thing in  the  way  of  a  wider  distribution  of  books 
and  illustrations,  so  that  the  people  who  C(yn- 
template  building  might  see  fine  tyi)es  of  archi- 
tecture juid  obtain  instruction  which  people  are 
almost  certain  to  absorb  when  they  are  forced  to 
give  attention  to  any  one  subject. 

Tho  Canadian  people  are  highly  intelligent, 
but  when  two  or  three  generations  have  lived  in 
the  backwoods  and  the;  farms  arising  therefrom, 
there  is  not  likely  to  be  much  aesthetic  sense; 
it  is  almost  certain  to  be  eliminated  and  it  nmst 
be  built  again  from  the  bottom  upwards.  Our 
people  do  not  often  appreciate  this,  and  those 
who  come  from  abroad  are  liardly  patient 
enough  to  understaiul  it.  When  a  man  goes  into 
the  backwoo<^ls  and  hews  a  house  out  of  logs  and 
builds  snake  fences,  and  lives  for  one  generation 
without  i)aint,  or  anything  else  to  merely  please 
the  eye,  and  tlien  leaves  his  farm  to  a  son  who 
spends  his  generation  paying  off  the  mortgage, 
you  have,  by  and  by,  a  third  generation  who 
have  never  seen  beautiful  things  around  tliem, 
and  do  not  think  beautiful  things  are  necessary 
in  life.  If  you  do  not  believe  that  this  is  the 
result,  go  and  see  the  (juite  expensive  schools 
and  churches  which  stand  in  fields,  around 
which  no  bush,  shrub  or  flower  has  been  |)lanted, 
because  the  people  in  tliat  connnunity  do  not  feel 
the  want  of  them.  They  need  not  find  any  ex- 
cuse. There  is  no  excuse  but  that  they  can  live 
(piite  easily  without  flowers  or  shrubbery,  and 
without  beautiful  trees  or  beautiful  things  of 
any  kind. 

The  point  I  wish  to  make  before  sitting  down 
is  that  architects  are  a  body  of  men  who  live 
mainly  for  the  satisfaction  of  exercising  their 
professional  skill,  as  university  professors  and 
others  do,  and  not  for  the  renumeration  they 
get  in  money.  Anyone  who  went  into  architec- 
ture for  remuneration  only,  could  not  have  en- 
tered Mr.  Cram's  office,  because  he  used  to  ask 
intending  students  if  they  desired  to  make  mon- 
ey out  of  architecture,  and  if  they  did,  he  told 
them  he  thought  they  had  better  turn  to  some- 
thing else.  I  suppose  you  live  for  your  profes- 
sion and  the  good  that  can  be  done,  and  inci- 
dentally for  the  commissions  that  are  earned. 
We  honor  you  for  that  and  we  glory  in  what 
architects  have  accomplished. 

As  far  as  I  am  personally  concerned  I  have 
been  interested  not  only  in  the  structures  that 
have  come  under  my  control  in  the  Bank  of 
Commerce,  but  in  trying  to  develop  the  Royal 
Ontario  Museum.  I  had  definitely  in  mind  the 
hope  that  it  would  help  towards  a  better  archi- 
tecture in  this  country.  In  the  Museum  we  have 
not  yet  done  what  we  have  hoped  to  do.  We 
shall  soon  be  putting  up  some  interesting  speci- 
mens of  Chinese  architecture  in  the  shape  of 
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two  great  archways.  We  oaa  show  there  now 
the  wonderful  things  that  can  be  done  with  terra 
cotta,  and  we  also  hope,  through  the  gift  of  the 
Batons,  to  erect  complete  Jacobean,  Georgian 
and  other  types  of  rooms,  carrying  out  the  idea 
so  that  they  will  be  useful  to  architects.  We 
hope  to  have  there  as  complete  examples  of  fur- 
niture as  can  be  obtained,  one  of  the  avowed 
objects  of  making  the  collection  being  that  it 
will  improve  the  types  of  furniture  in  this 
country. 

I  know  that  one  of  the  heart-breaking  things 
to  many  architects— especially  those  coming 
from  other  countries  to  Canada— is  that  after 
they  have  built  a  beautiful  house  with  beautiful 
rooms,  the  occupant  proceeds  to  ruin  every 
dream  in  which  the  architect  has  indulged  by  the 


furniture  he  puts  in,  the  pictures  he  hangs  on 
t\ie  walls,  and  what  he  puts  on  the  floors.  And 
our  Museum-— perhaps  more  for  the  interior  of 
houses  than  otherwise,  is  intended  to  create  pub- 
lic taste  and  to  benefit  the  arts  connected  witli 
architecture.  We  have  reached  a  point  whore 
the  objects  owned  by  the  Museum  are  so  enorm- 
ous in  number,  the  new  collection  of  Greek 
vases  so  useful  iin  design,  the  things  that  are 
coming  from  China,  and  Mexican  antiquities, 
and  other  things,  that  the  second  section  of  the 
Museum  must  be  built  in  the  immediate  future. 
T  would  like  very  much  to  think  that  I  could  in- 
terest architects  here  enough  for  them  to  satisfy 
themselves  as  to  the  value  of  the  work  we  are 
doing,  and  to  have  them  use  every  effort  they 
can  towards  the  building  of  the  second  section. 


Adequate  Protection  for  the  Canadian  Architect 

Paper  read  by  Charles  S.  Cobb  before  the  R.A.I.C. 


TN  the  report  of  the  Royal  Architectural  In- 
-^  stitute  of  Canada,  proceedings  of  eleventh 
general  annual  assembly,  Montreal,  last  Janu- 
ary, appears  the  following  statement,  which  was 
made  in  the  report  by  Mr.  Hynes  on  ths  subject 
of  this  paper,  as  follows : 

"In  considering  what  the  Government  of  the 
Dominion  has  already  enacted  affecting  the 
practice  of  architecture  in  Canada,  we  note  that 
there  is  a  custom  tariff  which  imposes  a  duty 
on  plans  imported  into  this  country  of  2'2yy  per 
cent,  (plus  war  tax  of  IVA  per  cent.)  on  one  per 
cent,  of  the  cost  of  the  building.  However  sat- 
isfactory this  measure  may  be  for  the  purpose 
of  raising  revenue,  it  is  practically  useless  as  a 
protective  measure  to  the  architectural  prac- 
tice of  the  country.  It  is  easily  avoided  and  fre- 
quently evaded,  and  is  extremely  inadequate, 
amounting,  as  it  does,  to  less  than  three  hund- 
red dollars  on  every  hundred  thousand  dollars 
cost  of  building." 

Continuing,  he  says:  "The  Alien  Labor  Law 
is  another  Dominion  enactment  which  might  be 
thought  to  ameliorate  our  grievance,  but  on  ex- 
amination it  is  found  that  it  is  not  enforced  in 
regard  to  the  professions,  and  though  it  is  a 
reciprocal  measure,  it  works  to  the  disadvan- 
tage of  this  country.  The  United  States  per- 
mits an  alien  architect  or  engineer  properly  ac- 
cre<lited  to  practice  personally  in  that  country, 
but  absolutely  refuses  to  allow  him  to  transfei 
his  organization  to  that  country.  In  Canada,  on 
the  contrary,  temporary  offices  are  established 
by  outside  organizations  and  the  principals  do 
not  personally  conduct  their  operations,  in 
many  cases  rarely  even  visiting  the  country. ' ' 


Taking  this  as  my  inspiration  it  occurred  to 
me  that  it  would  be  interesting  to  enquire  furth- 
er as  to  just  what  was  the  form  of  the  existing 
tariff  as  regards  building  plans  and  specifica- 
tions, the  paragraphs  of  the  tariff  relating  to 
them  being  as  follows : 

CANADIAN  TARIFF,   1907. 

ITEM  177. — Admiralty  Charts,  Manuscripts  and  insur- 
ance maps,  and  album  insides  of  paper;  pictorial  illustra- 
tion of  insects  or  similar  studies,  when  imported  for  the  use 
of  colleges,  schools,  and  scientific  and  literary  societies, — 
free. 

ITEM  180. — Photographs,  chromos,  chromotypes,  arto- 
types,  oleographs,  paintings,  drawings,  pictures,  decalco- 
mania  transfers  of  all  kinds,  engravings  or  prints  or  proofs 
therefrom,  and  similar  worl<  of  art  n.o.p.  blue  prints  building 
plans,  maps  and  charts,  n.o.p.  22%%  ad  valorum,  7%% 
war  tax. 

APHRAISERS  BUIjLBTIN  NO.   152. 
June  7,  1906. 

Specifications  are  free  as  "manuscripts"  when  written  or 
typewritten. 

Special  plans  of  building  or  blue  prints  or  substitutes 
therefore,  are  to  be  valued  for  duty  at  the  charge  usually 
made  by  the  architect  for  the  drawings,  without  specifica- 
tions. 

This  charge  may  be  fixed  for  duty  purposes  at  one  per 
cent,  of  the  estimated  cost  of  the  'building  to   be  erected. 

Detail  drawings  or  blue  prints  or  substitution 
therefor  if  imported  separately  to  be  appraised 
at  a  valuation  of  one  per  cent,  of  the  estimated 
cost  of  sudh  detail. 

When  the  building  is  erected  to  cost  less 
than  $10,000,  the  plans  or  blue  prints  thereof 
may  be  appraised  at  the  usual  charges  for  fur- 
nishing same,  according  to  the  special  circum- 
stances in  each  case  irrespective  of  the  preced- 
ing rule  (No.  2). 

I  believe  that  the  text  of  these  schedules  is 
specially  interesting,  illustrating  as  it  does  the 
meagre  appreciation  of  the  framers  of  this  tar- 
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iif  as  to  what  adetiuate  protection  for  the  arohi- 
tectural  interests  of  Canada  really  means.  You 
will  note  that  specifications  which,  as  we  all 
know,  are  as  inii)()rtaut  as  tlu'  plans,  are  duty 
free,  and  are  classified  with,  amonji;  other  things, 
"pictorial  Hhistrations  of  insects."  As  regards 
building  plans  they  are  not  considered  of  great 
er  iniportan<-e  than  dironios,  chromotypes  and 
decaleomania  transfers. 

As  regards  the  anthority  by  which  the  exist- 
ing tariff  of  '2-2y2  per  cent,  and  ''A  per  cent,  war 
tax  is  based  on  valuation  of  1  per  cent,  of  the 
estimated  cost  of  the  building— this  is  not  in  any 
way  connected  with  the  Act,  but  is  a  decision 
given  by  the  Customs  Board  at  Ottawa  and  in- 
corporated in  Appraisers  Bulletin  No.  152. 

In  discussing  this  situation  iniornuilly  with 
some  o<  the  customs  officials  in  Toronto,  while 
I'cluctaul  to  make  any  connneiii  on  lhi3  situa- 
timi,  tlicy  conveyed  to  mo  uie  ulea  that  in  their 
Oi-'inion  the  basis  of  this  larirf  was  entirely  out 
of  propor'.Ion  with  the  dulii  s  imi)Osed  upon  ail 
other  kinds  of  imported  goods.  They  also  led 
me  to  beilieve  that  it  was  only  very  occasionally 
that  they  were  asked  to  pass  upon  the  applica- 
tion of  this  Act  and  left  with  me  the  impression 
that  by  fai"  the  greater  amount  of  work  handled 
in  Cjuiada  by  outside  architectural  firms  escap- 
ed even  this  meager  tariff  payment. 

There  are  several  things  of  a  constructive 
nature  which  could  be  done  in  this  connection, 
some  of  which  are  as  follows: 

L  A  duty  should  be  placed  upon  specifications 
similar  to  that  at  present  existing  on  plans,  or 
22^  per  cent,  ad  valorum  and  T'/z  per  cent,  war 
tax. 

2.  The  basis  of  valuation  which  is  not  part  of 
the  Tariff  Act  but  is  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Customs  Board  at  Ottawa,  should  be  raised 
from  1  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the  building  to 
at  least  2^  per  cent. 

Tf  these  suggestions  were  carried  out  we 
would  then  have  a  duty  of  22!/2  per  cent,  ad  val- 
orum or  a  total  of  5  per  cent,  on  the  value  of 
the  building,  <livided  e<pially  between  the  plans 
and  the  specifications;  this  would  give  us  a 
tariff  about  four  times  as  heavy  as  it  is  at 
present,  and  I  believe  that  much  could  be  secur- 
ed with  little  difficulty. 

As  to  the  ad  valorum  rate  of  22!/2  per  cent.,  I 
believe  that  this  should  be  increased  to  at  least 
;>.')  per  cent.  This  of  course,  would  require  a 
revision  of  the  Act,  but  as  the  tariff  was  for- 
nnilated  as  far  back  as  1907  it  is  in  order  to  con- 
sider that  it  is  time  for  a  revision.  If  this  per 
centage  was  changed  to  35  per  cent,  on  a  valua- 
tion of  5  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  the  building, 
distributed  half  and  half  between  the  plans  and 
specifications,  it  would  increase  the  present  im- 
posed duty  about  eight  times,  or  a  tariff  charge 
of  $1,750  on  each  $100,000  worth  of  work  exe- 


cuted in  Canada  exclusive  of  war  tax.  This 
basis  is  in  accordance  with  the  duties  prevailing 
in  general  on  manufactured  goods  of  foreign 
origin. 

There  may  be  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
whether  this  would  be  a  deterrent;  I  personally 
l)elieve  it  would,  at  least,  the  fact  that  it  was 
plain  justice  would  nud<e  our  architects  feel  bet- 
ter on  the  subject,  which  in  itself  is  very  decid- 
edly worth  while.  1  know  that  there  exists  in 
this  Institute  the  feeling  that  the  l)usiness  of  the 
architect  cannot  be  comi)ared  with  the  maimfac- 
turer  who  deals  in  tangible  gocKls,  but  1  am  one 
of  those  who  feel  otherwise. 

In  recently  approaching  a  local  merchant,  who 
was  proposing  to  erect  a  large  store  in  this 
city,  a  Canadian  architect  made  every  reason- 
able and  legitimate  ett'ort  to  secure  this  man's 
interest  and  the  commission  for  his  building, 
if  not  for  himself  at  least  for  some  local  i)racti- 
tioner.  The  results  of  his  efforts  were  that  the 
job  was  given  to  a  United  States  concern  having 
a  local  branch  in  Toronto.  The  reasons  given 
for  this  action  was  that  there  was  no  one  in  his 
opinion  in  Toronto  who  had  the  requisite  ex- 
l)erience  or  could  show  the  same  background 
of  executed  work,  as  the  firm  which  was  award- 
ed the  job.  Tn  this  the  architect  was  compelled 
to  agree  with  him  as  far  as  the  extent  of  the 
evecuted  work,  but  as  regards  efficient,  in- 
telligent and  energetic  handling  of  his  problem, 
he  could  not  agree  that  the  service  which  the 
merchant  had  secured  would  be  in  any  respect 
superior  to  that  oft"ere<l  by  local  firms. 

Tn  discussing  the  question  with  him  aftci  his 
decision  had  b-.-e-!  made,  the  merchant  was 
shown  under  whnt  a  disadvaijtai'e  the  local 
architect  was  laboring  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
he  could  not  display  the  mass  of  executed  work 
which  his  United  States  competitor  could  do, 
and  that  in  this  respect  he  was  in  the  same  posi- 
tion as  the  small  manufacturer,  who  could  not 
hope  to  develop  his  business  successfully  uidess 
there  was  some  encouragement  given  to  him  to 
make  it  possible  for  him  to  overcome  the  initial 
inequalities.  The  "Protective  Tariff  System" 
does  not  permit  of  the  architect  in  the  infancy 
of  his  industry  to  secure  a  footing  against  the 
competition  of  the  larger  and  highly  organized 
competitor— this  was  supplied.  The  architect 
]iointed  out  to  him  that  in  his  opinion  there 
would  be  no  such  thing  as  a  Canadian  manu- 
facturer, and  indirectly  no  prosperous  Canad- 
ian industrial  community  from  which  the  mer- 
chant drew  the  great  bulk  of  his  business,  with- 
out protection.  This  argument  seemed  interest- 
ing to  the  merchant  and  he  finally  said,  "Where 
is  yonr  association  ?  Why  don 't  you  bring  these 
facts  more  actively  before  the  public,  and  try  to 
develop  some  sentiment  which  would  assist  you 
in  this  connection  ? ' ' 
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I  feel  that  the  practice  of  architecture  in  Can- 
ada is  in  its  infancy,  and  when  arguments  are 
used  against  the  enipiJopnent  of  a  local  archi- 
tect because  of  the  small  amount  of  executed 
work,  we  in  a  sense  are  in  an  identical  position 
with  the  small  manufacturer  who  could  not  even 
consider  the  possibility  of  entering  the  field  of 
industry  in  Canada,  if  his  initial  etforts  were 
subjected  to  impossible  conditions  of  competi- 
tion. The  highly  organized  industrial  machin- 
ery which  exists  in  the  United  States  has  been 
built  up  by  years  of  high  protective  tariff,  and 
has  developed  an  enormous  production  with  the 
resulting  cheapening  of  manufacturing  costs. 
Still  another  aspect  of  this  situation  is  that  the 
securing  of  an  initial  job  in  Canada  by  an  alien 
architect  often  means  the  start  of  a  practice 
which  becomes  strongly  entrenched. 

As  regards  the  ability  of  the  Canadian  archi- 
tect to  render  service,  I  do  not  wish  to  say  that 
there  is  no  room  for  development  and  improve- 
ment ;  but  I  am  confident  that  if  the  opportunity 
were  given  to  any  of  the  progressive  firms  in 
Canada  and  the  same  consideration  accorded 
them  as  given  to  the  alien  practitioner,  that  the 
result  would  not  be  disappointing. 

I  feel  that  as  regards  our  profession  and  this 
(juestion,  that  we  may  be  likened  to  the  seed  of  a 
plant  which  is  placed  in  a  dark  cellar  and  ex 
pected  to  produce  a  vigorous  plant.  The  seed 
may  have  all  the  potentialities  of  a  vigorous 
plant,  but  without  the  sunshine,  good  soil  and 
cultivation,  it  can  never  reach  its  fullest  de- 
velopment. 

An  argument  which  is  used  against  the  Can- 
adian architects  is  that  he  has  not  the  oi-ganiza- 
tion  of  his  foreign  competitor.  How  can  a  local 
man  support  an  organization  if  he  cannot  se- 
cure the  big  work  necessary  for  maintaining  it? 
In  what  respect,  therefore,  do  we  ditfer  from 
other  struggling  industries,  and  why  should  not 
the  Government  give  us  the  same  measure  of  as- 
sistance that  is  necessary  in  all  branches  of  the 
industrial  field? 

In  discussing  this  (luestion  it  has  been  sug- 
gested to  me  that  the  tariff  could  not  reach  the 
bottom  of  tills  problem,  and  that  our  energy 
should  be  devoted  to  securing  some  type  of  leg- 
islation which  would  absolutely  debar  the  for- 
eign architect  from  practicing  in  Canada,  ex- 
cei>t  in  coiUaboration  with  some  Canadian.  Per- 
sonally, I  do  not  think  that  this  policy  is  pos- 
sible, or  desirable,  any  more  than  it  would  be 
to  restrain  the  importation  of  foreign  goods.  T 
believe  that  there  could  not  be  an  embargo  plac- 
ed upon  the  securing  of  outside  architectural 
service  if  a  Canadian  firm  or  individual 
considered  that  they  could  not  secure  the  quality 
which  they  desire  except  by  importing  it.  I  do 
feel,  however,  that  architectural  services  should 
be  placed  upon  an  equal  basis  with  the  import- 


ing of  anything  else  of  essentially  foreign  ori- 
gin and  covered  by  a  proportional  tariff. 

As  regards  the  subject  of  evasion,  there  is  no 
question  that  at  present  the  duty,  meagre  and 
ineffectual  as  it  is,  is  evaded.  There  is  no  dodig- 
ing  the  payment  of  duty  on  a  carload  of  ma- 
chinery, or  clothing  or  other  manufactured  ar- 
ticles, because  it  is  too  big  to  escape  the  observ- 
ance of  the  Customs  Department.  But  a  set  of 
plans  or  sketches  of  a  building,  which  may  en- 
tail in  their  production  a  higher  cost  than  a  car- 
load of  goods,  and  may  return  to  their  owner  a 
profit  many  times  that  of  the  same  carload  of 
goods,  can  be  slipped  into  a  coat  pocket.  I  un- 
derstand that  a  large  corporation  recently  erect- 
ed a  plant  in  Ontario  designed  and  constructed 
by  a  New  York  concern  on  which  not  one  cent 
of  duty  was  paid  in  any  way.  The  cost  of  the 
enterprise  ran  into  millions. 

As  to  the  character  of  this  foreign  competi- 
tion much  can  be  said.  During  the  past  few 
months  in  Toronto  we  have  had  placed  before  us 
three-quarter  page  advertisements  in  the  daily 
papers,  stating  the  qualifications  of  a  certain 
firm  of  engineers,  architects  and  constructors. 
They  have  included  in  their  advertisements  a 
sizeable  list  of  commissions  executed  in  (Canada, 
and  also  a  list  of  similar  commissions  in  the 
United  States.  They  express  to  the  public  the 
advantages  of  placing  the  entire  building  prob- 
lem in  their  hands,  from  its  inception  to  the  com- 
pleted building,  and  conclude  their  appeal  by 
asking  for  an  opportunitj'  to  study  any  problem 
presented  to  them  without  obligation  to  the 
owner.  As  to  whether  this  method  of  appealing 
to  the  public  is  in  accordance  with  the  ethical 
standards  of  this  association,  T  must  leave  to 
the  judgment  of  the  members. 

In  the  discussion  of  this  (juestion  last  spring, 
there  developed  a  considerable  sentiment  among 
the  members  of  this  association  as  to  whether 
this  question  was  worthy  of  our  consideration. 
AVhen  we  see  all  of  the  theatrical  work  divided 
between  one  office  in  New  York  and  another  in 
Detroit,  and  again  see  the  two  largest  depart- 
ment stores  in  Toronto  engage  Chicago  firms  of 
architects  to  do  their  work,  the  cost  of  which  is 
in  the  millions ;  when  the  addition  to  our  local 
hotel,  costing  one  and  a  half  millions,  has  to  b>) 
handled  from  Buffalo;  when  the  factories  of 
the  automobile  industry  are  desigiied  in  De- 
troit, and  the  directors  of  banks,  in  some  in- 
stances, have  considered  New  York  as  the  only 
sour(?e  of  high  class  ai-chitectural  service,  and 
many  other  instances,  forming  a  list  too  long  to 
mention,  I  claim  it  is  a  subject  affecting  the 
larger  development  of  architecture  in  Canada, 
and  too  great  to  be  lightly  passed  by. 

The  opportunities  which  arise  from  Canadian 
business  should  be  conserved  for  the  Canadian 
architect,  his  present  disadvantage  should  bo 
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offset  by  adequate  protection  given  by  the  Gov- 
ernuKMit.  Methods  of  evasion  should  be  over- 
come and  offset.  Our  efforts  should  be  centred 
on  si'curinjj:  stronj?  tariff  jjrotection  and  an  Act 
lii<e  to  Ihe  Arciiitects  UeKi-stration  Act  now  in 
force  in  Manitoba,  or  some  similar  enactment, 
whidi  would  have  a  very  important  indirect  in- 
(hience  on  this  subject. 

A  few  years  of  ade<iuate  production  would,  I 
believe,  chanjye  the  situation.  One  larjye  com 
mission  held  on  this  side  of  the  line  would  set 
some  local  office  on  its  feet.  One  large  commis- 
sion successfully  executed  would  mean  more 
work  of  the  same  kind,  and  finally  this  process 
would  result  in  the  development  of  strong,  effi- 
cient Canadian  firms  comi)eteiit  in  every  way  to 
give  the  same  or  better  service  than  the  outsider. 

The  question  of  education,  vital  as  it  is  to  the 
proper  supply  of  workmen  and  eventually  archi- 
tects in  our  profession,  ^^,hould  not  prevent  us 
from  getting  adeijuate  i)rotection  at  once.  I 
fear  that  if  we  await  the  fulfilment  of  the  edu- 
cational platform,  many  years  may  elapse  and 
the  opportunity  will  iiave  largely  passed. 

Has  the  Canadian  importer  of  American 
buildings  iiuiuired  into  the  teclmical  education 
of  the  theatrical  expert,  departmental  store  ex- 
]  ert,  mail  order  building  expert, ' etc.,  etc.!  I 
do  not  think  so.  I  believe  that  all  these  men 
have  approache<l  the  Canadian  field  with  a 
business  sense,  and  speaking  to  business  men  in 
their  own  language  have  put  their  proposition 
across,  leave  us  here  in  Canada  wondering  how 
it  was  done.  The  public  judges  more  by  the 
product  of  the  practitioner  as  to  whether  he  is 
properly  educated  than  by  the  number  of  de- 
giees  which  he  can  attach  to  his  name.  If  we 
conserve  the  opportunities  for  our  own  archi- 
tects, ade(iuate  education  in  itself  will  follow, 
as  the  architectural  field  will  l)e  one  of  impor- 
tance and  will  warrant  support. 

We  will  look  forward  to  an  increased  activity 
in  building  coming  after  the  present  period  of 
le-adjustment.  I  believe  that  American  com- 
))etition  will  not  decrease,  but  will  increase. 
One  great  obstacle  in  my  mind  preventing  the 
collective  action  of  the  architects  is  apathy  and 
the  willingness  to  let  things  remain  as  they  are, 
and  this  should  immediately  be  overcome.  The 
Canadian  field  should  not  be  the  happy  huntiug 
ground  for  the  American  architects  as  against 
the  domestic  practitioner.  In  connection  with  a 
recent  building  erected  in  Toronto,  I  find  that 
the  duty  was  paid  on  the  plans,  but  that  the 
architect  did  not  pay  same,  but  had  been  astute 
enousrh  to  prov'de  for  the  payment  of  this  small 
levy  by  the  contractor. 

The  experience  of  local  firms  acting  as  asso- 
ciates for  outside  concerns,  has  not  been  en- 
tirely satisfactory.  In  many  instances  this 
local  association  is  simply  to  meet  public  senti- 


ment in  the  matter,  and  the  local  associate  is 
very  much  in  the  background.  1  am  sorry  to 
know,  also,  that  in  at  least  one  instance  a  local 
finn,  and  a  member  of  this  Insititute,  is  actively 
soliciting  work  for  a  [>rominent  United  States 
organization,  and  in  so  much  as  this  is  true, 
weakens  our  position  with  the  public.  A 
stroHficr  organization  of  ('anadian  architects 
should  be  our  object. 

As  the  architw^ts,  the  engineers,  the  building 
contraetors,  the  manufacturers  of  building  ma- 
terial and  the  people  that  all  these  agencies 
emi)loy,  as  rejjresented  by  the  Trades  and  La- 
bor Councils  of  the  building  industry,  are  all 
interested,  I  believe  in  considering  this  sub- 
ject, if  they  were  wtrimgly  allied  together,  that 
even  the  most  powerful  interests  in  Canada 
would  hesitate  before  passing  up  the  local 
man. 

There  is  no  (luestion  in  my  mind  as  to  the 
tendency  of  the  foreign  architect  to  specify  im- 
ported material,  and  in  a  specification  which  I 
have  noticed,  prepared  by  an  Americiin  archi- 
tect, the  sitandards  established  for  many  of  the 
materials  used  in  his  building  were  of  United 
States  origin,  and  apparently  the  whole  specifi- 
cation was  a  copy  of  the  one  used  by  the  firm 
for  American  business. 

lu  conclusion,  I  would  say  that  it  is  ex))edi- 
ent  in  the  public  interest  to  give  Canadian 
architects  adetjuate  protection  for  the  following 
reasons:  (1)  To  improve  the  quality  of  Cana- 
dian architecture.  (2)  To  increase  the  opportun- 
ity for  lucrative  employment  for  those  of  our 
young  men  who  wish  to  make  architecture  their 
life  work  and  thus  hold  them  in  the  country.  (3) 
To  make  available  to  the  public  the  best  possible 
architectural  service,  backed  by  strong,  efficient 
and  skilful  orgauizations.  (4)  To  foster  the 
use  of  Canadian  building  materials,  to  encour- 
age the  employment  of  Canadian  contractors, 
and  to  promote  in  general  the  best  interests  of 
the  Canadian  building  industry  and  the  large 
body  of  men  connected  with  it. 

Whether  it  would  be  ethical,  or  proper,  for  a 
combined  Association  to  place  their  attitude  be- 
fore the  public  in  a  series  of  well-considere<l 
advertisements  is  a  questiou  of  interest  and  po.s- 
sibility.  Of  course,  all  of  this  means  energetic 
action  of  the  organization  and  a  willingness  to 
make  some  sacrifice  for  the  common  good,  and 
above  all,  to  overcome  the  apathy  which  has  in 
the  past  handicapped  the  best  interests  of  our 
profession. 


Following  Mr.  Cobb's  address  Mr.  J.  P. 
Hynes  stated  that  in  the  enthusiasm  of  the  high 
tariff  days  of  the  N.P.  policy  in  Canada,  the 
tariff  was  put  at  5  per  cent,  on  the  cost  of  the 
building.  The  only  job  I  know  of,  at  that  time 
that  evaded  it  was   the   Ontario  Parliament 
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Buildings,  being  a  public  project.  The  next  one 
was  in  Ottawa  when  a  Liberal  Government  failed 
to  make  connection  with  the  British  American 
Bank  Note  Company  and  gave  the  contract  for 
all  printing  of  bills  and  postage  stamps  to  the 
American  Bank  Note  Company,  which  promptly 
brought  a  company  from  New  York  to  erect  a 
building.  By  Order-in-Council  the  duty  was  re- 
mitted and  the  plans  came  in  and  that  Order- 
in-Council  stood  until  there  was  a  revision  of 
the  tariff,  which  Mr.  Cobb  mentioned,  after  a 
couple  of  consultations  with  the  architect  which 
seemed  to  avail  nothing. 

Yesterday  we  discussed  the  status  of  the 
architects,  and  this  morning  we  have  discussed 
how  to  educate  him  and  put  him  in  the  position 
of  a  professional  man.  Mr.  Cobb's  paper,  I 
think,  brings  us  to  the  parting  of  the  ways.  We 
camiot  hunt  with  the  hounds  and  run  with  the 
hares.  We  have  either  to  be  professional  men 
basing  our  business  on  that  alone  or  we  have  to 
be  on  a  line  with  manufacturers. 

It  seems  to  me  that  every  blessed  thing  that 
any  competitor  on  the  other  side  wants  to  bring 
into  this  country,  can  be  broug-ht  in  in  the  form 
of  blue  prints,  including  specifications.  So 
that  they  would  have  the  difficulty  of  deciding 
with  the  Customs  Department  whether  a  speci- 
fication was  a  specification  or  a  blue  print. 

This  question  was  considered  by  a  large  com- 
mittee when  the  architects  and  builders  got  to- 
gether with  the  idea  of  presenting  a  petition  to 
the  Government  about  their  grievances  from 
foreign  competition,  and  after  considering  the 
tariff  in  every  phase,  it  was  dropped.  In  that 
paper  I  read  I  mentioned  it  merely  to  show  that 
the  thing  was  not  overlooked. 

If  they  got  a  ten  per  cent,  tariff,  if  the  Cana- 
dian builder  or  proprietor  had  to  pay  double  the 
rates  to  get  an  American  architect,  in  many  in- 
stances I  believe  he  would  do  it.  There  is  no 
possibility  of  getting  a  tariff  so  high  as  to  pre- 
vent the  Canadian  proprietor  bringing  in  the 
American  architect.  The  higher  that  tariff  goes 
the  more  premium  it  puts  on  the  American  abil- 
ity. An  instance  occurs  to  me.  I  attended  a 
convention  of  architects  in  Cleveland  once  and 
met  a  Japanese  architect  there.  As  I  shook 
hands  with  him  I  said,  ' '  We  seem  to  represent 
the  foreigners  here  to-day."  He  said,  "That 
is  very  good,  the  imported  goods  are  always 
best."    Now  we  cannot  overlook  that. 

Are  we  going  to  place  it  on  the  basis  that 
puts  the  tariff  into  such  a  position  that  every- 
thing will  come  across  in  the  shape  of  blue 
prints,  and  blue  prints  are  what  we  have  to  base 
it  on,  does  it  seem  worth  while? 

It  was  put  seriously  forward  that  the  expense 
of  a  building  going  up  under  foreign  supervision 
was  sufficient  for  the  Government  to  collect  duty 
on,  but  we  were  promptly  told  that  the  Govern- 


ment did  not  collect  duty  in  that  way,  and  that 
things  on  which  it  would  collect  duty  had  to  come 
through  the  other  way  and  we  would  have  to  go 
to  Inland  Revenue  or  something  of  that  kind, 
and  the  Inland  Revenue  said  they  had  never 
heard  of  such  a  thing. 

Nothing  seems  to  be  adequate.  The  Commit- 
tee on  Manufactures  dropped  it  on  consultation 
with  the  tariff  expert  of  the  Association.  We 
are  constantly  giving  our  attention  to  building 
up  the  status  of  architects  and  their  education 
as  a  profession.  We  must  decide  which  way  we 
are  going. 

Mr.  Cobb  mentioned  in  his  paper— with  much 
of  which  I  heartily  agree  and  do  not  want  to 
seem  hypercritical  regarding  it— that  he  did  not 
believe  it  was  possible  to  get  the  protection  of 
making  the  foreign  architect  practice  in  con- 
junction with  the  native.  We  are  not  asking  any 
more  in  that  connection  than  what  is  now  grant- 
ed to  every  closed  profession  in  Canada. 

Lawyers  may  come  over  here  and  consult  with 
lawyers  even  at  the  counsel  table  before  the  Bar, 
but  they  cannot  rise  and  address  the  Court  and 
they  cannot  open  offices  and  practice  as  solici- 
tors. Doctors  may  come  over  here  and  assist  in 
the  operating  room,  but  they  cannot  be  the  oper- 
ating surgeon. 

So  it  goes  right  through,  with  dentistry  and 
pedagogy.  As  this  has  been  established  with 
the  majority  of  professional  practitioners  in  this 
country,  I  see  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be 
established  for  ourselves.  It  puts  us  on  a  dig- 
nified plane  and  a  professional  basis.  We  are 
not  surely  going  to  try  to  appear  to  the  public 
as  though  we  are  grasping  everything  in  a 
storm ;  it  may  be  bad  enough  and  may  be  worse 
with  the  American  competition,  but  we  have  to 
keep  our  dignity  and  show  that  we  stand  on  a 
certain  basis  and  put  it  fairly  to  our  fellow-citi- 
zens and  get  the  Government  recognition  that 
the  other  professions  have  obtained. 

Mr.  W.  Wrig'ley  stated  that,  as  a  representa- 
tive of  Construction,  he  attended  the  Conven- 
tion of  the  Association  of  Canadian  Building 
and  Construction  Industries  in  Ottawa  last  fall. 
"They  discussed  this  question,  and  got  very 
close  to  the  Government.  The  architects  were 
not  represented  at  that  convention.  I  would  ask 
Mr.  Hynes  if  his  reference  to  the  matter  having 
been  taken  up  with  those  who  supplied  material 
referred  in  any  way  to  any  action  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Canadian  Building  Industries.  Mr. 
Hynes  says  'no.'  The  situation  to-day  there- 
fore is  that  those  who  supply  building  materials 
had  this  question  up.  They  have  an  organiza- 
tion; they  are  close  to  the  Government;  they  see 
these  departmental  stores,  these  mail-order 
houses  and  other  buildings  being  erected  by 
American  firms.    They  see  American  materials, 
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which  are  no  hotter  than  materials  of  the  saino 
class  made  in  Canada,  ini|>orte<l  and  nsed  in 
those  l)nildinj>:s.  It  is  just  as  live  a  (luestion 
with  them  as  with  you.  T  helieve  that  workinj; 
witli  tlieni  a  conunittee  of  this  Association  could 
do  considerahle. 

"A  case  came  to  my  notice  during:  the  past 
week;  a  mail-order  house  is  heinj>'  erected  at 
Monctou,  with  an  American  architectural  and 
enxineerinj?  firm  doinjj;  the  work.  Tlie  Canadian 
manufacturer  of  a  certain  material  interviewed 
the  engineer  of  the  nuiil-order  house,  who  ap- 
proved his  material  and  promised  that  this  ma- 
terial would  he  use<l,  everythins;  else  beinj; 
equal.    Tenders  were  called  for.    An  American 


Mumufacturer  of  the  same  material  tendered. 
'I'he  Canadian  mamifacturer  tendered.  The 
Caiuidian  manufacturer's  price  was  the  lowest. 
But  from  tlie  office  of  the  American  architect 
and  enjfineer  the  U.S.  manufacturer  was  driven 
a  chance  to  revise  his  tender;  the  order  was 
given  to  the  foroi^  maker,  and  the  goods  were 
imported  over  the  head  of  the  engineer  of  the 
nuiil-ordei-  house  in  ('anada. 

"From  the  standpoint  of  materials  it  is  a 
vital  <|uestion  to  all  nicnilK'rs  of  the  Association 
of  Canadian  Building  Industries,  as  imiwrtant 
as  it  is  to  you  from  the  architectural  standpoint, 
and  T  helieve  co-operation  could  he  obtained 
I'lrm  that  end." 


Architectural  Scope  in  Town  Planning 

Address  hif  N avian  Cauchon,  C.E.,  af  flic  R.A.I.C.  and  O.A.A.  Convention. 


'T*  HP]  kind  invitation  to  meet  and  address  the 
-*-  Royal  Architectural  Institute  is  much  ap- 
preciated. 

As  an  Engineer  I  feel  that  exchange  of  pro- 
fessional viewpoint  is  good  for  us  both,  and  in 
Ottawa  we  have  endeavored  to  make  this  per- 
manent through  the  Canadian  Town  Planning 
Institute,  comprising  architects,  surveyors,  en- 
gineers and  landscape  architects.  Many  of  you 
are  already  Associate  Members  of  this  organi- 
zation, as  are  we,  awaiting  final  disposition. 

A  thoughtful  friend  of  mine— an  architect  at 
that— gently  intinmted  that  1  bore  not  with  en- 
gineoring  and  economics.  May  I  then  risk,  as 
an  engineer,  defining  Beauty  in  terms  of  Energy. 
Beauty  gives  pleasure.  J^njoyment  may  be  as- 
cribed to  the  normal  exercise  of  function,  the 
nmscular  and  nervous  activity  of  the  senses. 

Xow,  as  Beauty  stimulates,  excites  response 
of  the  senses,  (juickening  their  functional  activ- 
ity, it  reveals  thereby  an  actual  transmission  of 
power,  a  vibration  (juite  wireless,  if  you  will, 
nevertheless  an  e(iuation  of  Beauty  in  terms  of 
Energy. 

Beauty  is  a  dazzling  form  of  Energ\'.  Con- 
sciousness of  this  vibratory  Energy  of  Beauty 
seems  to  depend  upon  attunement  to  "wave 
lengths" — perhaps  we  are  stumbling  on  to  a 
scientific  appreciation  of  that  mysterious  im- 
perious power — Love? 

For  the  moment  we  must  leave  the  fascinat- 
ing investigation  of  it  to  some  physicist — to 
measure  its  "wave  lengths,"  and  determine  the 
necessary  "complex  mechanism  for  the  capture, 
storage,  and  release  of  energy"  thereof;  not 
neglecting  to  consult  that  eminent  zoologist, 
Henry  Osborn. 

The  evolutionary  origin  of  the  senses— of  the 
color   sense  in   particular   and   in   general   of 


"physiological  aesthetics,"  are  seemingly  not 
studied  or  api)lied  enough  by  architects  or  en- 
gineers at  large. 

The  i)ublic  buildings  of  this  Canada  of  ours 
lack  in  general  that  appeal  to  popular  under- 
standing that  has  obtained  for  our  great  engi- 
neering works;  the  latter,  though  gaunt  in  their 
truthful  structural  expression  of  power— to  pur- 
pose—have struck  the  chord  of  native  under- 
standing as  to  fundamentals  in  the  nature  of 
things. 

If  architecture  will  seek  to  mould  freely  the 
properties  of  matter— free  from  traditional  bias 
and  conventional  cramp — to  fathom  the  abstract 
soul  of  things— engineei'ing  will  come  to  soften 
the  ruggedness  of  its  archaic  strength. 

Give  no  countenance  to  weakness  of  line  nor 
sparseness  of  substance,  but  do  hunger  for  that 
complete  relation  and  fullness  of  organic  struc- 
ture to  function,  revealed  in  beauty  of  perfect 
human  fonn. 

Seek  for  the  organic— transcendental,  ab- 
stract ideal  — in  architecture  as  symbolized  in 
column  and  lintel  of  Parthenon,  in  pendentive 
and  dome  of  Hagia  Sophia,  in  groin  and  flying 
buttress  of  Amiens. 

Art  is  expression,  sought  through  tlie  proper- 
ties of  mind  and  of  matter,  of  Truth  Absolute, 
inherent  in  the  nature  of  things  — technique,  the 
tempered  tool  in  master  hands. 

Some  architects  claim  Xoah,  builder  of  the 
Ark,  as  the  first  architect,  and  we  won't  dispute 
the  claim  of  professional  continuity— the 
strength  of  heredity  and  tradition  is  all  too 
palpable  in  its  renaissance  on  Mount  Arrarat 
in  Ottawa ;  also  further  a-field  in  a  cubist  house- 
boat with  portals  that  barely  admit  of  "two  by 
two" — and  a  refrain  tingles  in  one's  memory, 
' '  there  is  one  more  river  to  cross. ' ' 
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Sons  of  Noah  merely  smile — now.  "Hope 
springs  eternal  in  the  human  breast"— accord- 
ing to  the  poet;  so  we  desi)air  not,  we  in  the 
Capital  that  is  So  full  of  promise,  of  political 
rainbows— that  it  will  never  be  so  wet  again. 

Now,  coming  back  to  your  brethren,  the  engi- 
neers, they  may  claim  prestige  from  Yu,  the 
first  chief  engineer  of  China,  who,  some  twenty- 
five  centuries  B.C.,  so  successfully  reclaimed 
the  lands  of  China  from  the  devastations  of 
Noah's  flood— that  they  made  him  Emperor. 
Nothing  doing  since!  Not  even  a  cushy  job  in 
Parliament ! 

We  are  still  toiling  to  reclaim  Nature's  reck- 
lessness and  man's  wastefulness— toiling  for  the 
conservation  and  the  conversion  of  energy  to 
economic  ])urpose— for  the  maintenance  of  life, 
in  the  enjoyment  of  which  we  can  share  your 
appreciation  of  architecture  "as  a  great  world- 
wide art  in  which  the  human  race  has  endeav- 
ored to  realize  in  material  form  its  aspirations 
after  abstract  sublimity." 


And  again,  (juoting  Henry  Heathcote  Stat- 
ham,  ' '  If  there  is  one  thing  that  a  survey  of  the 
history  of  architecture  shows  clearly,  it  is  that 
all  that  is  great  in  architecture  has  arisen  from 
the  desire  to  do  something  fine  and  noble  for  its 
own  sake,  and,  where  there  is  not  that  desire, 
there  will  be  no  great  architecture." 

Some  town-planning  schemes  will  now  be  sub- 
mitted, on  the  screen,  and  which,  I  trust,  may 
display  somewhat  of  the  scope  there  is  for  archi- 
tecture in  town  planning— in  Ottawa,  Hamilton 
and  London. 

Canada  is  upon  the  threshold  of  reconstruc- 
tion— in  ethics,  economics,  and  art— and  I  trust 
the  material  may  not  triumph  over  the  soul. 

'When  lands  that  have  suffered  the  actual  rav- 
ages of  war,  like  Belgium  and  France,  think  it 
meet  and  advantageous  to  plan  their  recuper- 
ation with  science  and  art;  then  surely  Canada, 
with  its  vast  resources  unscathed  and  its  wealth 
slightly  taxed,  cannot  refuse  to  see  the  light  of 
understanding. 


War  Memorials 

Address  delivered  by  Mr.  Herbert  E.  Moore  before  joint  meeting  of  R.A.I.C.  and  O.A.A., 


'1X7'  HEN  c(rafronted  with  the  proposal  that 
^^  T  prepare  something  for  this  conven- 
tion on  the  subject  of  war  memorials,  my  first 
thought  was:  What  can  T  say  that  will  be  of 
practical  interest  to  such  a  gathering,  particu- 
larly in  view  of  the  many  excellent  articles  that 
have  been  published  from  time  to  time,  touch- 
ing, as  most  of  them  do,  on  every  phase  of  war 
memorials. 

After  a  review  of  much  that  had  been  written 
on  the  subject,  it  appealed  to  me  that  a  bi'ief 
review  of  conditions  leading  up  to  the  formation 
of  the  Ontario  Advisory  Committee  on  War 
Memorials,  and  a  reference  to  its  activities  and 
experience,  would  be  of  more  practical  value 
than  anything  T  could  say  dealing  with  the 
apsthetic  side  of  memorials,  and  might  possibly 
result  in  facilitating  some  concerted  action 
toward  meeting  the  conditions  surrounding  the 
promotion  and  erection  of  war  memorials  in 
this  country. 

Tn  the  closing  stages  of  the  war,  it  was  appar- 
ent th'-it  everywhere  people  wcit  becoming  act- 
ively interested  in  the  (juestion  of  war  memo- 
rials, but.  unfortunately,  very  little  had  been 
done  to  direct  public  opinion  in  how  best  to 
commemorate  the  great  cause  and  the  tremen- 
dous sacrifice  that  had  been  made  in  defence  of 
the  liberty  of  the  world. 

While  it  may  be  said  that  we  had  the  experi- 


ence of  the  results  of  the  great  European  war 
and  the  civil  war  in  the  United  States  to  guide 
us,  we  nevertheless  were  unprepared  to  deal 
etfectively  with  the  conditions  which  arose  in 
this  country  concerning  war  memorials.  This 
was  due,  no  doubt,  to  the  nature  of  the  war, 
which  was  unprecedented  in  history,  and  also  to 
the  fact  that  Canada,  a  young  and  growing 
country,  had  never  before  been  involved  in  any- 
thing a]iproaching  such  a  struggle. 

We  find  ourselves,  therefore,  suddenly  con- 
fronted with  the  problem  of  how  best  to  direct 
and  advise  the  public  in  its  desire  to  erect 
memorials,  a  desire  which  was  followed  by  a 
decision  on  the  part  of  individuals,  societies, 
churches  and  communities  generally  to  be  first 
in  the  field,  and  this  decision  was  made  and 
preparations  completed  foi-  the  design  and  erec- 
tion of  memorials  with  very  little  to  guide  the 
promoters  other  than  their  own  ideas  and  those 
of  the  stock  tablet  manufacturer  and  the  monu- 
ment maker. 

Til  ere  were  some,  however,  among  those  in- 
terested in  the  various  promotions  who  coun- 
selle<l  delay  pending  a  reference  to  some 
authoiitv  on  such  matters  canable  of  giving  ad- 
vice, and  as  the  result  of  many  inquiries  directed 
to  those  at  the  head  of  various  art  societies,  and 
a  realization  of  the  conditions  bv  artists  and 
architects,  a  meeting  was  called  last  March  at 
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the  Arts  and  Letters  Club,  at  which  were  repre- 
sented the  Ontario  Society  of  Artists,  the 
Graphic  Arts  Society  and  the  Ontario  Associa- 
tion of  Architects. 

The  result  of  this  meeting  was  the  formation 
of  the  Ontario  Advisory  Committee  on  "War 
Memorials,  orfi:anizod  to  act  as  a  bureau  of  in- 
formation and  in  an  advisory  capacity  on  mat- 
ters in  connection  with  the  promotion  and  erec- 
tion of  war  memorials  in  the  province. 

The  first  work  of  the  committee  was  the  issu- 
ing of  a  circular  for  public  distribution,  setting 
forth  the  aims  and  objects  of  the  committee, 
and  ofForing  service  in  the  capacity  mentioned. 
This  was  followed  by  a  circular  containing  sug- 
gestions as  to  various  types  or  forms  that  might 
be  considered  suitable,  and  giving  advice  as  to 
the  best  procedure  in  the  promotion,  the  secur- 
ing of  designs,  and  in  the  erection  of  memorials; 
and  in  the  case  of  public  memorials  of  any  size 
and  importance,  the  committee  expressed  a 
doaibt  as  to  whether  the  time  bad  arrived  for  a 
proper  and  effective  portrayal  of  the  ideas  and 
ideals  of  the  Great  "War.  It  was  the  opinion 
that  it  will  require  years  of  consideration  before 
the  artist  has  time  to  find  his  symbols. 

Tn  this  connection  it  would  be  well  to  bear  in 
mind  that  our  country  cannot  be  compared  with 
the  older  European  countries  that  have  suffered 
for  centuries  through  wars;  we  have  never  been 
invaded  and  pillaged,  and  have  not  been  called 
upon  to  guard  and  defend  our  borders  and 
national  life  as  they  have  been  called  upon  to 
do.  Hence  we  have  not  experienced  the  suffer- 
ing and  the  sacrifices  which  have  resulted  in  the 
creation  of  such  memorials  as  the  Gloria  Victus 
in  the  Court  of  Honor,  of  the  Hotel  de  "Ville, 
Paris,  a  monument  commemorative  of  the  Prus- 
sian "War,  and  conceded  one  of  the  best  modem 
war  memorials  yet  produced  in  sculpture,  giving 
beautiful  expression  to  the  spiritual  qualities  of 
self-sacrifice,  tenderness  and  mercy.  It  might 
be  prescribed  as  an  antidote  to  those  whose 
ideal  has  been  the  metal  soldier  on  a  tombstone. 

AYbile  we  may  hope  that  our  best  war  memo- 
rials will  appear  in  the  years  to  come,  it  is  to  be 
doubted  if  the  average  war  memorial  project  in 
this  country  can  be  delayed  beyond  the  present 
time,  when  the  interest  is  on  the  crest  of  the 
wave  and  immediate  production  is  demanded. 
Realizing  this  condition,  the  Advisory  Commit- 
tee has  endeavored  through  a  campaign  of 
publicity  to  reach  the  public,  and  requests  for 
advice  and  service  have  poured  in  from  all  over 
the  province,  in  fact  the  whole  Dominion,  and 
these  were  dealt  with  to  the  best  ability  of  the 
committee. 


In  many  cases,  promoters  were  disappointed 
because  we  did  not  provide  designs,  and  the  ex- 
perience gained  by  the  committee  furnishes  good 
grounds  for  the  opinion  that  the  public  must  be 
educated  in  the  matter  of  design,  the  creation  of 
which  in  their  mind  is  a  very  simple  thing.  This 
education,  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  can 
only  be  accomplished  by  repeated  effort  and  the 
publication  of  examples  of  the  best  works  of 
their  respective  kinds,  and  also  by  illustration 
of  works  that  can  be  pointed  to  as  failures,  or. 
in  other  words,  examples  of  "what  not  to  do." 
Tn  this  connection  the  committee  has  been 
favored  with  valuable  suggestions  from  Mr. 
Tlios.  Adams,  who  has  taken  such  a  keen  inter- 
est in  the  subject  and  who  advocates  the  publica- 
tion of  a  brochure,  such  as  that  published  by  the 
Municipal  Art  Society  of  New  York  City.  The 
idea  is  to  have  this  brochure  published  by  the 
Conservation  Committee.  Linked  with  this  sug- 
irestion  is  the  question  of  an  etTective  adminis- 
tration that  will  cover  the  whole  Dominion,  as, 
while  this  Ontario  Advisory  Committee  was 
previously  organized  to  cover  this  province,  it 
has  to  a  great  extent  covered  the  whole  country. 
It  is  impossible,  however,  for  one  committee  act- 
ing in  this  capacity  to  adequately  serve  the  pub- 
lic, neither  can  it  be  expected  that  voluntary 
service  is  entirely  the  proper  one  imder  the  cir- 
cumstances. As  the  result  of  a  conference  with 
Mr.  Adams,  it  has  been  planned  to  send  a  deputa- 
tioji  to  Ottawa  to  ask  the  Dominion  Government 
to  appoint  a  Dominion  "War  Memorials  Com- 
mittee, which  it  is  suggested  be  composed  of 
representatives  from  the  Art  and  Architectural 
bodies  of  the  Dominion,  together  with  such 
number  of  laATnen  as  the  Government  might 
deem  desirable. 

The  appointment  of  such  a  commission  would 
make  it  possible  to  deal  with  all  questions  re- 
specting war  memorials,  and  wouid  be  particu- 
larly valuable  as  an  advisory  and  consulting 
body  to  the  Government  on  all  memorials  of  a 
national  character. 

I  am  personally  of  the  opinion  that  the  Gov- 
ernment should  be  asked  to  organize  and  equip 
an  office  under  one  of  its  departments  that  would 
be  at  the  service  of  such  a  commission,  and 
would  prepare  and  distribute  all  necessary  in- 
foi-mation  and  otherwise  take  care  of  all  busi- 
ness in  connection  with  war  memorials. 

I  am  sure  you  will  agree  that  our  memorials 
must  be  worthy  and  must  to  the  last  degree  ade- 
quately represent  and  express  those  great  ideals 
that  were  so  nobly  upheld  by  those  who  served 
their  country  in  the  great  war. 
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Public  Taste  and  Architectural  Housing 


A  RECENT  issue  of  the  "Architects'  Jour- 
'^*-  nal,"  London,  prints  a  letter  from  a  con- 
tributor, from  which  we  take  the  following:— 
Great  architecture  has  always  been  dependent 
on  three  factors— great  impulse,  needing  monu- 
mental expression ;  great  command  of  material 
resources,  and  great  power,  based  on  know- 
ledge and  culture,  to  use  those  resources.  How 
this  culture  was  formed,  how  this  knowledge 
was  acquired  in  the  past,  we  cannot  say.  In 
what  way  the  traditions  of  Classic  and  Gothic 
architecture  were  passed  on  from  generation  to 
generation  of  architects  is  not  fully  clear.  Tn 
what  schools  their  patrons  learned  to  appreciate 
the  qualities  that  transform  a  conglomeration 
of  bricks  and  stone  into  a  thing  of  beauty  and 
a  joy  forever,  is  equally  obscure.  It  cannot  be 
believed,  however,  that  the  great  architectural 
achievements  of  the  past  were  produced  with- 
out the  stimulus  of  appreciation  and  approba- 
tion. It  is  very  largely  because  these  stimuli 
are  absent  to-day  that  we  have  fallen  upon  so 
comparatively  evil  a  period  in  the  art.  This  is 
a  period  of  reconstruction.  Is  it  to  be  a  period 
of  Renaissance!  If  in  architecture,  it  will  only 
come  when  we  have  succeeded  in  engrossing 
the  piiblic  mind  with  the  idea  that  the  forms  in 
which  the  buildings  appear  which  are  raised 
to  house  the  myriad  activities  of  the  times  are 
of  material  consequence. 

In  the  period  between  the  Renaissance  and 
the  present  time  such  architecture  of  merit  as 
has  appeared  has  been  due  to  the  fact  that 
some  appreciation  of  architecture  and  some 
knowledge  of  its  value  formed  part  of  a  polite 
education.  A  world  governed  by  an  aristocracy 
and  disposing  of  its  resources  through  its 
agency  had  some  regard  to  at  least  politeness 
in  its  architectural  display.  This  period  of 
aristocratic  government  roughly  came  to  an 
end  with  the  passing  of  the  first  Reform  Bill, 
through  which  we  plunged  into  the  Victorian 
era.  This  era  has  been  subjected  to  much 
rough  handling  by  critics,  and  doubtless  de- 
serves it  all.  It  was  a  period  dominated  by  an 
intense  pursuit  of  material  prosperity— a 
period  in  which  those  rude  and  vigorous  char- 
acters who  built  up  the  great  industrial  for- 
tunes of  the  times  elbowed  from  place  and 
l)ower  those  who,  whatever  their  incapacity  in 
other  directions  might  have  been,  had  at  least 
carried  on  some  tradition  of  elegance  and  re- 
finement. 

All  the  arts  suffered  in  the  process.  Every- 
thing became  at  once  more  elaborate,  less 
elegant.  Buildings,  furniture,  tapestries,  dress, 
all  alike  coarsened  and  vulgarized.  Then  came 
the  reaction.  The  reaction,  unfortunately,  had 
a  more  or  less  artificial  character.   Confined  in 


its  area  and  somewhat  fleeting  in  its  effects, 
engendered  by  no  great  dynamic  force,  rising 
rather  in  the  minds  of  aesthetes  than  in  the 
great  common  emotion  of  the  people,  it  left  no 
great  deposit  on  the  shores  of  architecture. 

A  new  world  is  being  born,  the  pre- 
Victorian  period  of  aristocratic  government  is 
passed,  the  Victorian  administration  of  the 
middle  classes  is  following  it,  democratic  gov- 
ernment is  hard  upon  their  heels.  County 
Councils  which,  when  they  first  came  into  be- 
ing, were  the  natural  field  of  labor  of  the  terri- 
torial magnates,  are  now  captured  by  labor, 
and  the  process  is  spreading.  The  great  archi- 
tecture of  the  future  will  be  built  at  the  demand 
of  the  people  for  their  own  purposes  and  to 
their  own  ideas.  No  such  calamity  can  befall 
the  art  of  this  period  as  befell  the  art  of  Rome 
under  the  Barbarian  invasion;  partly  because, 
decadent  as  Roman  art  had  become,  it  still 
stood  above  the  level  of  the  present;  partly 
because  with  the  new  invasion  comes,  if  not 
fully  developed  and  matured  taste,  yet  a  great 
desire  for  beauty  and  its  expression  in  life. 

The  writer  attended  a  conference  on  hous- 
ing the  other  day,  at  which  were  present  doc- 
tors, lawyers,  architects,  builders  and  repre- 
sentatives of  labor.  The  thing  that  struck  him 
as  being  most  significant  was  that  while  alii 
the  representatives  of  the  professional  and 
trading  classes  there  were  in  the  main  con- 
cerned with  the  effect  of  the  housing  proposals 
upon  their  professional  and  business  interests, 
it  was  left  for  one  solitary  labor  representative 
to  voice  the  aspiration  of  the  people  for  an 
expression  in  the  new  housing  conditions  of 
those  aesthetic  qualities  which  redeem  life  from 
sordidness  and  ugliness  and  make  our  outward 
surroundings  correspond  to  our  inward  feel- 
ings. It  is  for  us  who  care  for  these  things  in 
architecture  to  seize  the  occasion,  to  stimulate 
this  desire,  to  develop  it,  and  to  train  it.  How 
is  it  to  be  done? 

Comment  has  been  already  made  in  this 
journal  on  the  happy  conjunction  which  in  this 
unique  period  of  reconstruction  had  placed  a 
great  architect  in  the  chair  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  and  a  hope  has  been  expressed  that 
out  of  that  conjunction  might  come  a  grasp  of 
the  possibilities  of  the  present  situation  which 
would  express  itself  in  the  production  of  the 
great  architectural  works  commensurate  with 
this  supreme  passage  in  the  world's  history. 
Naturally  one  is  pleased,  therefore,  to  find  that 
the  same  thought  was  expressed,  with  more 
felicity  by  the  Prince  of  Wales  at  the  Academy 
dinner.  In  his  speech,  and  in  the  person  of  the 
speaker,  the  significance  of  the  situation  was 
exposed.    It  now  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
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it  will  be  Ki"H8i)e<l   by  those  in  the  profession 
who  are  responsible  not  only  for  safosfuardinji: 
the  interests  of  its  members,  Init  also  for  rais- 
in;;:  the    public    standard    of    a})preciation    of' 
architecture. 

One  fully  appreciates  tlie  interest  with 
which  architects  must  watch  the  narrowini;^  of 
those  fields  of  private  enterprise  upon  which 
they  have  largely  de])eiided  in  the  past.  One 
has  the  greatest  symi)athy  for  the  apprehen- 
sion expressed  that  the  life  may  go  out  of 
architecture  if  it  comes  under  the  regulation 
and  control  of  (Jovernment  departments.  Fear 
has  been  expressed  that  a  Ministry  of  Fine 
Arts  i)ortends  a  Defence  of  the  Realm  Act, 
which  would  crib,  cabin  and  confine  all 
artistic  expression.  IIow  is  this  danger  to  be 
avoided?  Only  by  a  development  in  *  public 
taste.  To  establish  a  Ministry  of  Fine  Arts  in 
a  State  where  the  public  care  nothing  for 
architecture  would,  indeed,  be  to  invite  disaster. 

The  outlook  is  not  altogether  dark.  There 
are  gleams  upon  the  horizon.  Architectural 
education  is  taking  its  place  where  it  should 
be  found— in  the  universities.  We  may  hope 
and  work  for  its  development  there.  Tt  is  to  be 
desired  that  in  every  university  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  this  land  the  Chair  of 
Architecture  shall  become  one  of  the  great 
chairs,  and  that  students  who  pass  through 
these  great  schools  shall  emerge  with  the  con- 
viction that  the  expression  of  life's  ideals  and 
emotions  is  not  confined  to  print  and  paint, 
that  not  alone  in  prose  or  verse  can  be  recorded 
those  feelings  which  lift  us  from  the  earth. 

In  the  past  the  University  Extension  Move- 
ment has  done  something  to  present  architec- 
ture historically  to  the  public.  What  is  needed 
is  to  cultivate  not  only  the  sense  of  admiration 
and  reverence,  but  to  produce  the  belief  that 
architecture  is  no  dead  thing,  but  a  living  out- 
come of  the  needs  of  society. 

One  of  the  greatest  and  most  promising 
enterprises  of  the  present  day  is  to  bring  the 
scope  and  atmosphere  of  university  life  within 
the  range  of  working-class  attainment.  This  is 
being  done  in  many  centres.  Thousands  of  men 
and  women,  many  of  whom  are  destined  to  be- 
come leaders  in  the  working-class  control  of 
the  community,  are  being  imbued  with  the  valne 
of  literature,  music,  and,  to  some  extent,  th? 
creative  arts.  It  needs  be  that  architecture 
should  be  presented  to  them  as  a  subject  worthy 
of  their  study.  Is  it  too  much  to  hope  that  an 
enlightened  Board  of  Education  may  be  in- 
duced to  include  some  conception  of  the  studv 
of  the  great  ])rinciples  governing  architectural 
design  within  the  curriculum  at  least  of  second- 
ary schools?  We  all  desire  to  see  the  day  when 
the  men  and  women  of  the  future  who  rule 
England  shall  at  least  have  not  less  interest 


in  architecture  than  did  the  men  who  governed 
Kngland  in  the  past. 

A  last  word:  What  is  to  be  the  relation  of 
the  Royal  Institute  of  iirilish  Arcliiiects  and 
its  country  associations  to  sndi  a  movement  in 
education?  fs  there  to  be  a  real  link  between 
them  and  the  universities?  Will  they  throw 
themselves  heart  and  soul  into  this  enterprise? 
Will  they  realize  that  if  architecture  in  the 
schools  is  to  be  the  presentment  of  a  living  sub- 
ject and  not  the  tale  of  a  dead  past,  it  will  only 
be  if  between  the  men  who  are  practising  it  in 
the  pursuit  of  tiieir  profession  and  the  men  who 
are  expounding  its  traditions  and  enunciating 
its  principles  is  the  closest  personal  contact  and 
the  deepest  symj)athy  ? 


Timber  Scarcity  in   United   States 
and  in  Canada 

The  progressive  diminution  of  timber  sup- 
plies in  the  United  States  is  reflected  in  the 
constantly  increasing  demands  for  the  importa- 
tion of  forest  products  from  Canada.  For 
example,  the  United  States  in  1918  imported  a 
total  of  1,;{70,()27  cords  of  pulpwood,  valued  at 
.$l.'5,.']()2,.'j(i(i.  Practically  all  of  this  came  from 
Canada,  and  representes  an  increase  of  47  per 
cent,  over  the  number  of  cords  imported  in 
1910,  and  an  increase  of  119  per  cent,  in  the 
value  of  the  material.  The  importations  of 
wood-pul])  from  Canada  and  other  countries 
have  also  been  very  heavy,  aggregating  in  1918 
some  516,258  tons,  valued  at  $.'51,477,175. 

Chief  Forester  Graves,  of  the  United  States 
Forest  Service,  impressed  by  the  seriousness 
of  the  approaching  timber  shortage,  particular- 
ly in  the  Eastern  and  Southern  States,  has 
issued  an  appeal  for  the  adoption  of  an  ade- 
quate national  forestry  policy,  involving  drastic 
action  by  the  Federal  Government  and  by  the 
several  States.  The  need  for  action  with  refer- 
ence to  privately-owned  timber  lands  is  particu- 
larly emphasized. 

Exhaustion  of  local  forest  supplies,  the  closing  of  industries 
dependent  on  them,  the  enilKirrassment  for  supplies  of  the  pulp 
mills  and  other  consumers  using  special  classes  of  forest  pro- 
ducts, the  generally  mounting  prices  to  consumers,  are  factors 
which  are  calling  sharp  atention  to  the  effect  of  forest  destruc- 
tion, and  are  causing  increasing  public  uneasiness. 

Forest  depletion  is  injurious  long  before  the  last  tree  is 
out,  and  long  before  all  but  the  last  centre  of  production  is 
exhausted. 

Leaders  of  the  southern  pine  manufacturers  state  that  the 
bulk  of  the  original  supplies  of  yellow  pine  in  the  South  will  be 
exhausted  in  10  years  and  that  within  the  next  5  to  7  years  more 
than   3,000   manufacturing  plants  will  go  out  of  existence. 

Hundreds  of  communities  are  suffering  because  the  re- 
source supporting  their  chief  industr.v  has  been  exhausted. 
Sawmills  and  woodworking  establishments  close,  subsidiary  in- 
terests can  no  longer  exist,  ITie  population  moves  away,  farms 
are  abandoned,  roads  and  other  public  improvements  deteriorate, 
and  whole  townships  and  even  counties  are  impoverished. 

.\  few  individuals  may  have  realized  handsomely  from  the 
speculative  enterprise.  The  community  has  been  gutted  of  its 
principal    capital. 

This  Is  not  an  occasional  occurrence.  It  is  the  history  of 
millions  of  acres  of  land  unproductive  an*l  now  an  economic 
desert. 

We  have  been  disousing  these  problems  for  many  years, 
but  we  have  made  little  progress  in  securing  the  right  handling 
of   private   lands. 

I  urge  that  those  interested  in  the  forest  problem  join  in 
bringing  about  some  definite  and  conclusive  action. — "Conserva- 
tion." 
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Architects  and  Architectural  Issues 

Architects  are  going  to  advance  their  affair 
only  to  the  extent  to  which  they  consider  the 
issues  before  them  and  the  degree  to  which  these 
issues  are  discussed  and  some  unanimity  of 
opinion  arrived  at  concerning  them.  Very  little 
will  be  acc(mi|)lislied  otherwise.  Xo  association 
can  be  more  than  an  association  in  name  unless 
it  receives  tlie  collective  and  active  support  of 
the  members  who  comprise  it.  What  is  needed 
in  the  architectural  circles  of  Canada  is  more 
of  the  enthusiasm  and  earnest  debate  which  was 
evident  at  the  Toronto  meeting  of  the  K.A.I.C. 
and  O.A.A. ;  more  addresses  of  the  character 
which  were  delivered  and  more  of  the  splendid 
feeling  and  tendency  among  members  which  was 
displayed  at  the  meeting  to  fully  discuss  all 
questions. 

The  convention  at  k'ast  afforded  an  exchange 
of  viewpoints  which  should  lead  to  a  much  bet- 


ter understanding  and  some  definite  course  of 
action  in  shaping  an  effective  policy.  The  spiiit 
of  the  discussions  and  the  enthusiasm  manifest 
should  not  be  permitted  to  extinguish  itself  in 
the  months  which  follow.  The  publicity  com- 
mittee gives  promise  of  doing  effective  work 
and  should  at  the  earliest  "po.ssible  moment  set 
its  machinery  in  motion.  "Registration," 
"Adequate  Protection  for  the  Profession,"  and 
the  "Conserving  of  Technical  Opportunities" 
are  questions  which  should  be  thrashed  out  with 
a  view  to  determining  which  best  represents  the 
profession's  welfare.  Steps  should  be  taken  to 
get  in  touch  and  unite  in  some  plan  witli  all 
other  bodies  having  mutual  interests  and  ob- 
jects. Of  course  all  this  implies  well  attended 
meetings,  but  that  is  as  it  should  be.  Members 
who  attend  meetings  are  certainly  of  more 
assistance  to  the  association  than  those  who 
simply  pay  their  fees  and  stay  away.  The  ne- 
cessary thing  is  co-operative  work,  a  full  dis- 
cussion of  issues,  unanimity  of  opinion  and  ac- 
tion. If  this  is  realized  the  objects  of  the  asso- 
ciation will  come  closer  to  being  achieved  and 
the  association  will  become  a  real  factor  in  the 
accomplishment  of  tangible  results. 


First  Pan-American  Congress  of  Architects 

Mr.  A.  Frank  Wickson,  the  president  of  the 
Royal  Architectural  "Institute  of  Canada,  has 
been  appointed  by  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  First  Pan-American  Congress  of  Ai'ciiitects, 
which  will  be  held  at  Montevideo,  Uruguay, 
South  America,  on  the  1st  to  7th  March,  li>20, 
to  form  a  Congress  Committee  for  (!!anada. 

The  matters  to  be  discussed  at  the  First  Pan- 
American  Congress  of  Architects  are  the  fol- 
lowing : 

1.  Transformation,  expansion  and  embellish- 
ment of  the  city  of  a  type  predominant  in  North 
and  South  America. 

2.  Construction  materials  proper  to  each 
country  of  North  and  South  America.  Adequate 
means  of  diffusing  the  knowledge  of  its  nature 
and  employment  throughout  the  continent. 

;}.  Would  it  be  considered  advisable  that  the 
exercise  of  the  profession  of  architect  siiould 
be  regleniented ! 

4.  Cheap  houses,  urban  and  rural,  in  North 
and  South  America. 

5.  Means  of  obtaining  a  higher  artistic  cul- 
ture from  the  public  for  a  clearer  understand- 
ing of  architecture  as  an  art. 

(5.  Professional  responsibility  of  the  archi- 
tect. 

7.  Is  it  necessary  that  the  teaching  of  archi- 
tecture be  carried  out  in  special  schools! 

8.  Founding  of  a  Pan-American  Perfection 
Institute  for  the  architects. 
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9.  Proper  means  to  be  adopted  as  a  stimulus 
towards  building. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  subjects  selected  are 
of  a  general  character  in  both  Americas. 

The  Executive  Committee  is  headed  by  Mr. 
Horatio  Acosta  y  Lara,  president;  Mr.  Jacabo 
V'ascjHez  Varela,  vice-pi-esident,  and  Mr.  Fer- 
nando Capurro,  general  secretary. 

Tiie  honorary  se<'rotary  of  the  R.A.I. C,  Mr. 
Alcide  C'hausse,  is  in  position  to  give  all  neces- 
sary information  to  any  architect  desiring  moie 
particulars. 


Co-operating  on  Safety 

Uy  F.  J.  C.  Dresser, 

(Representing  Associated  OenercU  Contractors   of  America.) 

It  la  only  In  recent  years  that  any  discussions  whiatso- 
ever  have  been  had  in  reference  to  the  hazards  of  build- 
ing construction,  and  aside  from  statistics  issued  by  the 
several  insurance  companies,  no  organized  effort  has 
been  made  by  the  contractors  generally  to  exchange  ideas 
toward  the  elimination  of  accidents.  However,  the  present 
day  tlnds  that  several  of  our  larger  contracting  organiza- 
tions include  a  so-called  Bureau  of  Safety,  and  their  re- 
sults have  shown  a  remarkable  reduction  in  the  number 
of  accidents,  as  well  as  an  Immense  saving  of  lost  time 
and   money. 

In  order  to  develop  a  proper  safety  campaign  for  the 
particular  job  in  hand,  an  analysis  is  necessary,  for  the 
worlc  itself  is  suggestive  of  the  major  portion,  or  i-ather 
kind  of  possible  accidents  you  will  be  obliged  to  combat. 
I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  you  can  immediately  elimmate 
all  accidents,  but  certainly  a  study  of  former  accidents 
on  a  similar  piece  of  work  will  help  greatly  in  a  reduction 
of  accidents  on  future  work.  To  just  such  work,  namely, 
analysis  and  issuance  of  instructions,  is  a  safety  bureau 
dedicated.  . 

Of  course,  there  are  and  always  will  be  special  pieces 
of  work  that  must  be  accomplished  which  are  different 
from  any  former,  but  I  still  maintain  that  the  same 
fundamentals  apply  and  that  an  analysis  still  can  be  made 
and  preventive  measures  applied. 

To  follow  this  discussion  briefly,  and  to  support  the 
former  statement  that  the  work  in  hand  will  suggest 
possible  accidents,  it  is  evident  that  the  sewer  or  grading 
contractor,  for  instance,  can,  by  a  series  of  test  holes, 
determine  the  character  of  soil  he  is  obliged  to  excavate, 
and  plan  his  working  methods  accordingly.  Such  pro- 
cedure will  tell  him  quickly  what  he  must  provide  in  the 
way  of  equipment  and  protective  measures,  and  has  the 
further  advantage  of  not  catching  him  unawares  as  far 
as  unforeseen   ground  conditions  are   concerned. 

The  present  day  of  multiple-story  buildings,  when 
radical  changes  in  their  construction  methods  are  being 
employed,  finds  us  facing  the  source  of  the  greater  number 
of  accidents,  as  is  attested  by  the  high  insurance  rates. 
Usually  the  public  comes  in  for  consideration,  as  far  as 
safety  methods  are  concerned,  and  in  fact  no  other  class 
of  structure  requires  more  consistent  planning  or  fore- 
thought as  regards  accident  prevention,  unless  it  be  in 
tunnel  or  subway  work  as  installed  in  our  larger  cities 
For  this  work  it  is  plain  that  proper  and  substantial 
equipment  must  be  provided,  that  possesses  a  good,  safe 
factor;  the  sidewalks  and  streets  must  be  covered;  riding 
loads  and  in  hoists  must  be  forbidden;  stairways  and 
ladders  must  be  liberally  provided;  mechanical  safeguards 
installed;  rapidly  moving  load  lines  and  signal  cords  boxed 
or  otherwise  protected;  safety  belts  and  scaffolds  pro- 
vided- and  even  a  man's  clothing  must  receive  attention, 
for  m'anv  a  man  has  lost  a  hand  by  reason  of  his  wear- 
ing a  gauntlet  glove,  and  others  have  lost  arms  and  life 
because  of  a  loose  sleeve  or  glove  which  dangled  into 
revolving  drums,  or  shafting,  or  which  were  caught  by 
a  broken  strand  in  a  cable. 

Heavy  foundation  work  requires  the  same  care  m 
accident  prevention  study,  both  in  bridge  and  in  building 

work.  .  ,     „,v,._- 

Pile  driving  is  another  hazardous  piece  of  work,  where 

.    Address    delivered    before    the    Eighth    Annual    Congress 
of  the  National  Safety  Council  at  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


moving  limbers  and  lines  are  responsible  for  many  avoid- 
able accidents. 

Wrecking  and  underpinning  are  other  sources  of  ac- 
cidents, and  more  numerous  undoubtedly  than  should  be 
because  they  do  not  receive  the  attention  of  an  engineer 
as  regards  a  plan,  or  in  other  words,  the  average  wrecking 
contractor  does  not  have  a  staff  or  an  engineer  in  his 
service  to  make  calculations  before  doing  work.  As  a 
result,  defective  material  is  often  used  and  insulHclent 
underpinning   installed,    causing  accidents,   of   course. 

Heavy  rock  excavation  requires  care  In  handling 
dynamite,  and  precaution  against  flying  rock  and  destruc- 
tion of  property. 

Industrial  building  work  is  the  source  of  possibly  the 
greatest  variety  of  accidents,  but  usually  not  as  disastrou-s 
to  life  and  limb  as  the  previously  mentioned  classes  of 
work. 

An  analytical  study  in  the  direction  of  safety,  no 
matter  what  the  class  of  work,  will  certainly  produce 
results  if  undertaken  with  the  same  spirit  in  which  a  con- 
struction engineer  plans  his  layout  and  schedule. 

Kniployecs 

In  a  large  measure  the  application  of  safety  methods 
depends  on  the  employee.  The  more  intelligent,  the  less 
liable  Is  he  to  accident.  In  this  respect,  the  ironworker 
or  steel  erector  is  possibly  the  most  versatile  In  that  he 
thinks  of  the  possibilities  of  things  happening  in  connec- 
tion with  the  work  in  hand,  and  is  not  so  easily  caught 
unaware.  The  brickmason  and  carpenter  are  usually  on 
more  substantial  footing  and  inasmuch  as  their  work  is 
usually  more  regular,  do  not  have  occasion  to  give  "possi- 
ble happenings"  much  thought.  No  other  mechanic 
requires  good  judgment  more  than  the  hoisting  engineer, 
especially  be  he  engaged  on  multiple-story  building  work 
or  heavy  bridge  construction.  The  common  laborer,  how- 
ever, re<iuires  more  watching  than  the  trade  mechanics, 
and  in  this  respect  much  depends  on  the  intelligence  of 
the  foreman  who  directs  his  movements.  All  workmen, 
however,  can  be  schooled  in  safety  methods  as  has  been 
demonstrated  by  leading  contracting  companies  who  have 
safety  bureaus.  For  instance,  Fred  T.  Ley  and  Company 
began  this  work  In  1915,  and  their  reduction  in  accident 
rate  per  1,000  employees  for  1916  was  25  per  cent,  and  in 
1917  was  55  per  cent,  which  is  indeed  encouraging. 

Character  of  Accldonts. 

Our  records,  from  a  recent  piece  of  construction,  which 
involved  steel  erection,  heavy  concrete,  brick  work,  and 
grading,  also  trackwork,  show,  from  a  total  of  242  acci- 
dents, that:  73  employees  sustained  bruised  fingers  from 
handling  material,  37  employees  sustained  punctured  feet 
from  nails,  11  employees  sustained  cuts  on  head  from 
falling  material,  7  employees  sustained  sprained  ankles, 
slipping  and  misstepping,  7  employees  sustained  cuts  on 
hands,  and  the  balance  were  minor  injuries.  This  work 
comprised  the  erection  of  a  large  engine  terminal,  and  this 
record  conforms  in  the  average  to  the  class  of  accidents 
which  we  must  safeguard  against  in  the  course  of  our 
regular  industrial   building  construction. 

I  find  in  comparison  with  figures  as  derived  by  other 
concerns,  that  the  accidents  in  the  main  are  similar  in 
character,  but  the  percentages  vary,  due  undoubtedly  to 
the  character  of  the  work  in  hand. 

The  greatest  number  of  accidents,  we  find,  come  dur- 
ing the  handling  of  material,  and  are  confined  to  hand 
injuries;  second  in  number  come  injuries  to  feet  from 
protruding  nails;  third,  employees  falling,  by  reason  of 
misstepping  or  stumbling  over  strewn  material,  causing 
sprained  or  broken  ankles,  broken  arms  or  legs;  fourth, 
falling  material,  causing  cuts  about  the  body  and  broken 
limbs.  These  are  the  four  main  causes  as  we  find  them, 
and  it  is  natural,  therefore,  that  preventive  measures  be 
provided  in  the  order  named. 

I  believe  it  goes  without  question  that  a  job  properly 
planned,  and  scheduled  whereby  one  phase  of  the  work 
closely  follows  the  other,  where  material  is  received  and 
handled  in  the  same  order  and  where  orderliness  prevails 
throughout,  is  rewarded  by  the  least  number  of  accidents. 

Receiving  and  storing  of  material  is  a  study  in  Itself, 
for  naturally  the  best  position  must  be  selected  for  hoists, 
and  also  for  storage.  One  should  be  near  the  other  to 
avoid  rehandling  and  increased  costs,  and  minimum 
handling  also  reduces  the  possibility  of  accidents,  as  is 
plain  But  often  they  are  far  apart,  causing  long  run- 
ways to  be  built  and  arranged.  In  and  out.  around  or 
through  a  building,  as  the  case  may  be.  creating  a  state 
of  disorder  and  interfering  with  the  other  divisions  of 
the  work  The  ideal,  of  course,  is  one  where,  for  instance, 
structural  steel  can  be  placed  from  car  to  position,  eliml- 
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100,000  Square'Feet  of 
Barrett  Specification  Roofs 


20-y<'nr  Barrett  Specif  ration  Roof  on  Tlofj  Pens  of  Union 
Stoel-  Yards,  Limited,  Toronto,  Caiioda.  Architects:  Union 
Stock  Yards,  TAmited.  Ueneral  Contractors :  Archibald  & 
Holmes,  Toronto,  Can.  Hoofers:  The  Maitland  Roofing  & 
Supply  Co.,  McDermid  Bros.  Successors,  Toronto,  Canada. 


The  above  photograph  shows  the  mammoth 
new  Hog  Pens  of  the  Union  Stock  Yards,  Ltd., 
Toronto,  in  process  of  construction. 

This  is  a  roofing  job  of  more  than  one  hundred 
thousand  square  feet,  covering  one  continuous 
building,  extending  back  beyond  the  sixth  monitor 
in  the  picture. 

Naturally,  in  deciding  what  type  of  roof  to 
adopt  for  this  enormous  plant,  the  question  of  cost 
had  to  be  given  careful  consideration. 

It  is  significant,  therefore,  that  a  Barrett  Speci- 
fication Roof  should  have  been  decided  on. 

It  means  that  the  Union  Stock  Yards  architects 
fully  realize  what  so  many  architects  and  builders 
have  come  to  appreciate — that  it  pa])s  to  buy  the 
best  roof  because,  while  the  original  cost  may  be 


a  little  higher,  the  cost  per  year  of  service  is  lower 
than  for  any  other  type. 

This  plant  has  a  roof  that  will  stand  up  year 
after  year  under  the  rigorous  Canadian  climate; 
one  that  takes  the  base  rate  of  insurance  and  that 
is  guaranteed  for  20  years. 

Guaranteed  for  20  Years 

So  sure  are  we  of  the  service  Barrett  Specification  Roofs 
will  give  under  the  most  severe  condilions  that  we  are 
prepared  to  guarantee  them  for  20  ^ears,  in  all  towns  of 
25,000  or  over,  and  in  smaller  places  where  our  Inspection 
Service  is  available,  provided  they  are  50  squares  or  more 
in  area.  The  guaranty  costs  you  nothing.  We  merely 
require  that  our  Specification  dated  May  I,  1916,  shall 
be  strictly  followed  and  that  the  roofing  contractor  be 
approved  by  us.  The  guaranty  is  a  Surety  Bond  issued  by 
a  well-known  fidelity  and  guaranty  company. 


A  copy  of  The  Barrett  20-Year  Specification,  with  roofing  diagrams,  sent  free  on  request. 


The 
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natlngr  rehandling  in  Held;  and  on  large  operations  where 
tpace  IS  uvallable,  this  can  often  be  done  with  steel  as 
well  as  other  material,  if  hoists  and  material  tracks  or 
road*  are  (flven  some  attention  us  to  layout  and  position 
ln'fore  work  is  started  In  the  Held.  The  main  object  is 
to  eliniln:'.to  (ilstanei'.  for  work  l-i  really  distance  vorsuu 
resistance,  as  the  definition  goes,  and  the  further  applica- 
tion of  all  possible  mechanical  means  to  handle  material 
from  cars  or  wason  to  i^oiition  is  another  factor  which 
ri'KUlts  in  a  great  rcdu;;  on  of  accidents. 

Our  second  consider  ttion  being  given  to  nails,  we  find 
that  orderliness  in  handling  of  lumber  containing  protrud- 
ing nails,  eliminates  foot  punctures  by  the  score.  Plank 
or  forms  of  this  character  should  be  stacked  with  nails 
down  and  not  be  allowed  to  be  strewn  all  over  the  job. 
In  order  to  re-use  the  plank  or  board,  the  carpenter  mus: 
tirive  ths  nails  back,  and  their  removal  as  soon  as  the 
plank  or  brace  is  taken  down  is  undoubtedly  the  besi 
practice.  As  regards  concrete  form  lumber  that  has  been 
stripped,  if  it  has  no  further  use  in  the  building  as  fabri- 
cated, it  should  be  stacked  and  nail:<  removed  by  the 
cleaning  gang,  if  there  is  one.  as  soon  as  possible  to  make 
.t  available  for  otr.er  u.se,  for  certainly  the  re-use  of  lumber 
these  days  is  economy,  and  a  carpenter  u.sually  will  take 
a  new  piece  rather  than  stop  to  remove  nails.  In  a 
multiple-story  concrete  building,  forms  are  usually  stripped 
and  immediately  placed  in  position  for  the  next  floor, 
and  the  same  applies  to  braces,  so  that  the  immediate 
removal  or  driving  back  of  nails  is  necessary  and  foot 
punctures  are  made  less  possible  than  on  the  ordinary 
timber  or  house  Job.  Elimination  of  strewn  lumber  will 
reduce  nail  accidents  and  its  reclamation  should  be  taken 
in  hTind  at  once  in  order  to  make  it  fit  tor  re-u.se,  which 
in  itself  will  cause  a  .saving  in  the  final  lumber  liill. 

To  avoid  employees  falling,  railings  should  be  erected 
on  staging  and  scaffolds:  runways  of  sufficient  width  pro- 
vided; and  material  generally  should  not  be  strewn 
promiscuously  about  the  jol).  Openings  should  be  covered 
or  railed  and  good  stable  ladders  built.  Climbing  up  or 
down  hoist  towers  .should  be  forbidden,  and  all  moving 
lines  boxed  so  as  to  avoid  tripping.  Working  aisles  should 
be   kept  clear  of  waste  and  surplus   material. 

To  avoid  falling  material,  storage  of  the  same  should 
be  confined  to  the  interior  aisle.s.  and  scaffolds  provided 
with  a  sideboard  to  prevent  brick  especially  from  goin;^ 
over  the  edge 

In  discharging  debris,  closed-in  chutes  should  be  in- 
stalled, wheeling  runways  to  be  of  sufficient  width  and 
overloading  of  wheel-barrows  forbidden,  especially  when 
brick  are  being  moved.  .  v.    .v. 

Naturally  the  safety  movement  must  begin  with  the 
management  itseif.  and  if  contractors  generally  will  re- 
view the  results  obtained  by  those  contractors  who  main- 
tain Safety  Bureaus,  they  will  readily  see  that  it  is  a  pay- 
ing branch  of  the  organization.  The  gratifying  results 
obtained  by  Fred  T.  Ley  and  Company,  of  which  Mr.  I.. 
D  Woedtke  is  Director  of  Safety,  have  already  been 
mentioned.  Inasmuch  as  the  work  covers  a  period  of  only 
three  years,  they  are  indicative  of  the  immense  amount 
of  good  work  that  can  be  done  in  accident  prevention  in 
general  contracting,  as  propaganda  of  this  kind  la  really 
in  its  infancy  in  this  field. 

The  next  step  for  an  organization  to  undertake  is  the 
addition  of  a  Safety  Bureau,  under  whose  direction  the 
work  is  carried  on.  The  first  consideration  must  be  given 
to  the  field  organization  itself,  meaning  the  engineers, 
superintendents  and  in  fact  the  entire  rank  and  file,  for 
co-operation  must  exist;  and  foremen  generally  must  see 
that  the  safety  rules  are  observed. 

As  a  further  matter  of  co-operation,  the  construction 
department  should  turn  over  to  the  safety  man  a  com- 
plete schedule  of  the  job  in  hand,  showing  the  progress 
expected,  this  being  the  first  step.  Second,  a  set  of  safety 
rules  should  be  issued  applying  to  the  work  or  particular 
job  in  hand,  which  are  set  up  after  due  analysis  of  the 
conditions  which  are  to  be  met.  The  third  is.  of  course, 
the  enforcement  and  application  of  these  safety  rules. 

First  of  all.  any  job  employing  125  men  or  more,  de- 
pendent, of  course,  on  character  of  the  work  and  location, 
should  have  a  first  aid  attendant  and  small  field  hospital 
We  find  it  pays  decidedly  by  eliminating  lost  time. 

Second,  the  job  organization  should  appreciate 
thoroughly  the  meaning  of  this  stifety  work  and  they  will 
in  the  end  discover  that  lower  unit  costs  will  result  from 
the   observance   of    the   safety   rules. 

To  educate  the  workmen  themselves  can  be  done  in 
different  ways,  and  first  of  all.  I  believe  they  should  be 
taught  to  observe  safety  rules  provided  as  a  precaution 
against  the  first  or  possibly  the  second  classifications, 
which  are  most  liable  to  happen.     Their  education   in   this 


respect  should  be  frrudual  or  progrrewlve  as  the  work  goes 
on,  and  the  foreman,  of  course,  should  see  that  the  rules 
arc  observed. 

Descriptive  photogr.iphs  are  an  Immense  help  in 
avoiding  accidents,  and  educational  work,  anil  should  be  In 
keeping  with   the   cla«.-<  of  work   In  hand. 

Periodical  bulletins  h^'lp  greatly,  as  do  also  signs  which 
should  be  of  such  size  and  meaning  as  can  be  understood 
by  all.  A  sign  that  can  be  read  imiy  a  few  feet  distant  li. 
not  of  much  use;  it  should  be  readable  at  a  considerable 
distance — the  farther  the  better. 

Around  the  jilant  generally,  guards  should  be  built 
which  will  eliminate  the  possibility  of  employees  coming 
in  contact  with  the  moving  parts  and  lines,  and  the  same 
consideration  must  be  given  to  hoists  and  hoist  lines.  To 
o|)erate  plants  efficiently  requires  good  mechanics,  and  a 
contractor  who  maintains  a  staff  of  experienced  operators 
in  connection  with  his  organization  has  done  much  toward 
the  application  of  safe  methods,  for  the  accident,  as  a 
rule,  happens  to  the  green  man,  no  matter  whether  he  be 
mechanic,  laborer,  or  machine  operator,  and  it  Is  neces- 
sary to  observe  such  men  very  carefully,  until  such  time 
as  some  experience  has  been  gained. 

Safety  rules  further  will  establish  under  what  condi- 
tions a  machine  is  to  be  ol)erated  and  how,  and  will  also 
establish  signal  codes  to  be  observed,  for  very  often  the 
operator  cannot  see  the  other  end  of  the  line  or  the  top 
of  the  hoist,  as  the  case  may  be. 

At  any  rale,  common  sense  application  tells  us  that 
above  all  else  you  must  have  experienced  machine  opera- 
tors, and  none  other  should  be  permitted  to  be  employed, 
yet  many  times  you  will  find  some  man  out  of  the  gang 
running  a  machine,  the  principles  of  which  are  entirely 
foreign   to   his  understanding. 

The  whole  work,  however,  as  regards  both  employees 
and  e<iuipment  is  to  be  reviewed  and  inspected  by  the 
Safety  Engineer,  who  will  suggest  precautions  and  safety 
rules  that  are  to  go  hand  in  hand  with  the  working 
methods  decided  upon  for  the  handling  of  the  job.  This 
is  further  beneficial  inasmuch  as  a  man  from  general 
headquarters  sees  many  things  that  a  man  on  the  job  does 
not   deem    importanl. 


CONTRACTORSand  SUB-CONTRACTORS 

RE-HOUSING    DEVELOPMENT,    HALIFAX,    M.S. 
General  Contractors,  Falconer  &   McUonakl.   Halifax^  N.S. 
General  Contractors.  Bate-.MoMahon  Maritime  Co.   Halifax,  N.h. 
General  Contractors,  J.    K.   McKenzie.    Halifax,   N.b 
General  Contractors,  Nova  Scotia  Construction  Co.,  Halifax   ^.b. 
General  Contractors,  Kastern  Investment  Co..  Halifax,  N.b. 
General  Contractors,  Richmond   Construction   Co.,   Halifax,    N.S. 
General  Contractors,  Thompson   &  TheaJiSton,   Halifax,    -N.b. 
General  Contractors,  D.   G.   Stewart,  Halifax,  N.S. 
Plumbing.   W.  S.  Craig,   Halifax,  N.S. 
Plumbing,  H.  G.  Hagen,  Halifax    N.S 
Plumbing.  Farquhar  Bros.,  Halifax,  N._S. 
Window  .-shades,  T.  H.   &  T.   Francis.   Halifax.  N.b. 
Kleotrical  Work,  Wm.  Stairs,   Son  &  Co..   Halifax,  N.S. 
Klectrical  Work.  Tongards,   I>td.,  Halifax,  N.S. 
Electrical  Work.  Cragg  Brothers,  Halifax    N.S. 
Electrical  Work,  John  Starr,  Son  &  Co.,  Halifax,  N.S. 
Hardware.  A.   M.   Bell  &  Co.,  Halifax    N.b. 
Hardware,  Wm.  Robertson  &  Sons,   Halifax,  N.b. 
Hardware.  Jas.   Simmonds.  1M\.,  Halfiax.  N.S. 
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New  Hamilton  (Ont.)  Schools 


Two  new  oducatioiial  bnildiniys  opened  this 
season  at  Hamilton,  one  entii-ely  com- 
pleted and  the  other  partly  carried  out,  are 
nni(|ue  in  features  of  design.  One  is  the  new- 
Memorial  School,  the  first  building  of  its  kind 


nates  any  beams  in  the  ceiling.  Its  principal 
feature  is  a  spacious  central  auditorium.  In- 
stead of  following  the  usual  plan  of  placing  the 
rooms  along  a  longitudinal  axis,  the  class  rooms 
are  arranged  around  a  large  central  quadrangle 


UETAII,    OF     M.AIX     p;.VTKAXCK:      MEMORIAL     t!CH()OL,.     HAMILTON.     ON'T. 


in  Canada,  or  perhaps  elsewhere,  dedicated  to 
this  puri)ose,  and  noteworthy  on  account  of  its 
somewhat  unusual  plan ;  and  the  other  the  part- 
ly finished  Technical  School,  which  is  distinctly 
industrial  in  architectural  character,  and  which 
when  eventually  completed  will  be  several 
times  its  present  size. 

The  Memorial  School  is  practically  of  rein- 
forced concrete  construction  thi'oughout,  the 
design  being  carried  out  so  as  to  give  the  class 
rooms  a  cmitinuous  overhead  span  which  elimi- 


which  is  used  for  auditoriiim  and  gyannasium 
pui'poses.  This  entire  inner  scjuare  is  taken 
up  by  the  auditorium  and  the  corridors  which 
suri'ound  it,  the  latter  connecting  with  several 
entrances  which  give  convenient  access  to  the 
building  and  the  various  class  rooms. 

Externally  the  building  is  impressive  both  as 
to  size  and  architectural  character.  The  ex- 
terior walls  are  all  terra  cotta  tile,  faced  with 
rug  brick  laid  with  a  flush  join  in  Flemish  bond, 
and  trimmed  with  carved  stone  detail.     The 
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wainsootting  iu  the  main  entrance  and  the  stair- 
cases are  of  marble.  On  one  side  on  entering  is 
the  teachers'  library  and  sitting  room,  with 
coat  and  toilet  room  adjoining,  and  on  the  othei- 
the  ))rincii)al's  room,  public  recei)tion  rocmi, 
stationery  and  supply  room  and  nurse's  clinic- 
There  is  a  master  'plione  in  the  i)rincipars 
otHce  connecting  with  an  inter-connnunicatiiig 
system  extending  to  all  class  rooms. 

The  class  rooms  are  all  soundproof,  all  i)ar 
titions  being  of  hollow  tile.     Flach  class  room 
has  its  own  coat  room,  and  there  is  also  a  book 
cupboard  luiilt  in  Hush  with  the  wall  and  a  pri- 
vate clothes  closet   for  the  teacher.     Sanitarv 


wainscotting  runs  to  the  height  of  the  black- 
board, and  is  also  used  in  the  corridors,  the 
])laster  finish  in  the  class  rooms  l)eing  a  smooth 
I'utty  coat,  and  in  the  corridors  and  auditorium 
of  stucco. ■ 

The  only  woodwork  iu  the  building  is  the 
floors  of  the  class  rooms,  doors,  trim  and  window 
frames.  The  auditorium  is  spanned  by  steel 
trusses,  which  eliminates  all  columns  in  same, 
witli  the  exception  of  the  colonade  which  sur- 
rounds this  si)ace.  The  floors  of  the  corridors, 
toilets,  dental  clinic  and  nurse's  room  are  of 
terrazzo,  with  a  six-inch  base  of  the  same  ma- 
terial.    All  class  rooms  are  floored  with  maple 
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and  IriinuR'd  witli  (icorjria  ])iiu',  stainod  and 
varnished.  Tlie  doors  and  trim  in  the  corridors 
and  auditorium  are  of  asli,  the  auditorium  tloor 
being  of  mapU",  the  intention  being:  that  it  will 
be  used  at  times  for  gymnasium  work. 

A  feature  of  the  second  Hoor  c()rri<h)r  is  a 
series  of  arches  which  form  a  gaUei-y  h>oking 
(h)wn  into  the  auditorium  and  giving  an  excel- 
lent view  of  the  entire  central  space.  Tlie  audi- 
torium, which  has  in  all  a  seating  capacity  of 
over  two  thousand,  is  lighted  l)y  a  skylight  ai)out 
two-thirds  its  size,  and  has  an  obscure  glass 
ceiling.     The  artiticial  lighting  is  done  by  re- 


design of  technical  school  buildings.  The  site, 
comprising  six  acres  on  Wentworlh  sitreet  in 
the  heart  of  the  city,  was  jjurchased  three  years 
ago  by  the  Technical  Committee  of  the  Board 
of  Education,  and  ground  was  l)r()ken  in  the 
spring  of  liMS  for  the  erection  of  the  firsit  unit. 
This  unit  is  now  nearing  comi)letion,  and  will 
be  i-eady  for  the  official  opening  some  time  in 
January,  1S)2U.  In  the  meantime,  both  day  and 
evening  classes  are  being  held,  with  an  enroll- 
ment of  400  for  the  day  and  2,200  for  the  even 
ing  classes. 

The   Jiew   Technical   School   building   is   di«- 
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tlectors,  which  are  placed  behind  the  ceiling 
screen,  there  being  no  electric  fixtures  visible. 
The  building  is  heated  by  a  vacuum  steam 
system,  and  ventilated  by  an  automatic  fan 
system  with  temperature  control  to  all  class 
rooms.  The  fresh  air  is  drawn  in  from  the 
roof  b}-  a  fan  in  the  basement,  and  is  thence 
cleaned  and  heated  and  forced  through  ducts 
to  all  rooms,  the  foul  air  being  taken  off  by  an 
exhaust  fan  which  is  placed  under  the  roof. 

THK    NEW    HAMII/roX    TECHNICAL   SCHOOL. 

As  regards  the  new  Hamilton  Technical 
School,  it  is  quite  another  type  to  the  building 
just  described,  as  well  as  ditTerent  to  the  usual 


tinctly  a  factory  building.  It  has  been  put  up 
according  to  the  best  known  methods  of  factory 
construction.  The  building  faces  Wentworth 
street,  and  has  a  frontage  of  100  feet.  It  runs 
back  120  feet.  The  structure  is  four  stories 
high,  and  is  built  of  reinforced  concrete,  with 
supporting  pillars  thirty  inches  in  diameter 
dividing  the  building  into  bays  twenty  feet 
square.  The  exterior  has  a  veneer  of  pressed 
brick.  The  sash  throughout  is  of  steel,  with 
standard  factory  pivoted  sash  for  ventilation. 
The  ceilings  and  pillars  have  been  painted  a 
gloss  white  of  three  applications. 

The  front  section  of  the  school  is  divided  into 
class  rooms  of   standard    size    divided  bv  tile 
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partitions,  while  ith^  rest  of  each 
floor,  consisting  of  space  100 
feet  by  60  feet,  is  devoted  to  trade 
shops.  The  partitions  in  this 
part  of  the  bnilding  are  of  wood, 
with  glass  at  the  top. 

Veirtilation  for  class  rooms  is 
provided  for  in  the  basement, 
running  the  length  of  the  front 
of  the  building,  in  wliich  is 
located  motors  and  fans.  There 
is  a  motor  and  fan  for  each  room, 
and  this  may  be  controlled  by 
the  teacher,  who  has  but  to  step 
to  a  switch,  press  a  button  and 
the  current  is  on  or  oft". 

There  is  an  inter-depai-tmental 
'phone  system  throughout  the 
halls  and  class  rooms,  and  a  time 
recording  clock  with  gongs  that 
ring  antoinatioally  on  each  floor 
the  dift'ereut  periods. 

Heating  is  provided  by  three  boilers  produc- 
ing low  pressure  steam,  which  is  cari'ied  from 
the  heating  plant  to  hot  water  converters  lo- 
cated in  the  basement.  The  heating  is  hot 
water,  with  standard  radiation  throughoiil. 
Lavatories  and  washrooms  are  fitted  with 
standard  fixtures. 

The  class  room  floors  ai'e  hard  maple  over 
concrete,  the  halls  terrazza  and  the  shop  floors 
concrete,  with  the  exception  of  the  first  floor. 
The  machine  shop,  oxy-welding  and  motor 
mechanics  classes  are  held  on  the  first  floor, 
which  is  made  of  wood  blocks  laid  on  concrete. 
These  blocks  are  standard  blackwood  paving 
blocks,  which  niakean  excellenit  shop  floor. 

The  uew  school,  although  in- 
complete in  many  particulars, 
marks  a  new  departure  in  Tech- 
nical School  construction,  in  tlie 
first  jjlace,  the  Hamilton  Techni- 
cal Committee  chose  to  build  ac- 
cording to  the  unit  plan,  insitt>ad 
of  the  block  plan.  This  first  unit 
was  constnicted  for  the  accom- 
modation of  shops  recpiired  in 
trade  instruction.  Poi-  the  pres- 
ent, the  academic  work  will  be 
carried  on  in  the  front  class 
rooms,  but  eventually  the  entire 
space  on  each  floor  will  be  occu- 
pied by  trade  shops.  There  are 
no  wall-bearing  ))artilions  in  the 
l)nilding,  and  this  will  permit  of 
expanding  each  shop  to  meet  the 
growth  of  the  school. 

The  plan  of  Technical  School 
buildings  provides    for    a    main 
administration    building   joining 
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on  to  the  present  factory  unit.  This  main 
building  will  be  more  ambitious  in  architectural 
design.  It  will  be  the  central  building  in  what- 
ever buildings  it  may  be  found  necessary  to  con- 
straot  to  meet  the  growing  demands  for  techni- 
cal education  in  an  industrial  centre  such  as 
I  lamilton.  The  main  building  will  contain  class 
rooms,  offices,  auditorium,  g.VTnuasium  and 
laboratories.  According  to  the  plans,  all  build- 
ings will  be  so  located  that  a  large  space  will 
he  left  on  the  six  acres  for  an  athletic  field.  The 
layout  of  the  present  first  factory  unit  of  the 
new  Technical  School  jjrovides  the  following 
accommodations : 

(ironnd  Floor:  Temporary  office,  study  room, 
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class    room,    iiiacliiiu'    shop,    oxy-wokl'mji;    and 
motor  nu'chaiiics. 

Socoiid  Floor:     Tliii't'  class  rooms,  toai'licrs' 
room,    paiiitiii.i;-    and    decorating    department, 


Tile  present  hnildinff  serves  admirably  the 
purpose  for  which  it  is  constructed.  It  was 
planned  and  built  as  a  factory  unit,  and  should 
not  be  compared  with  school  buildings  which 
have  been  constructed  on  the  block 
plan.  It  will  be  only  a  matter  of  a 
> cjir  or  two  before  it  will  be  necessary 
to  construct  the  next  unit,  the  main 
jidininistration  linildinj''.  Xo  institu- 
tion in  Hamilton  so  meets  the  need  of 
workers  in  such  a  ^rowinji;  industrial 
centre,  and  the  'rechnieal  Committee 
is  to  be  conjfratulated  for  havinji;  the 
vision  to  undei'takc  the  construction 
of  tiu'  Technical  Sclioui  according:;  to 
plans  which  provide  adeijuately  for 
future  i^:r()wth. 
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cabinet-making  and  general  woodwork,  car- 
pentry, pattern-making,  lumber  storage  and 
demonstration  class  room  for  carpentry,  cabi- 
net-making and  pattern-making. 

Third  Floor:  Two  class  rooms,  physics  lab- 
oratory, ])rinting  department,  architectural 
drafting  department  for  evening  classes  (used 
for  drawing  in  day  course),  apprentice  depart- 
ment, electrical  laboratory,  practical  electrical 
work,  sheet  metal  work  and  plumbing. 

Fourth  Floor:  Chemical  laboratory,  physi- 
cal laboratory,  apparatus  room,  class  room  for 
girls'  department,  sewing,  millinery,  cooking 
and  drafting. 


School  Wardrobe  Ventilation 

About  a  year  ago,  the  Board  of 
Health  of  Detioit,  ^lich.,  was  re<|uest- 
e<l  to  investigate  the  i)ractiee  of  ex- 
hausting air  from  school  class  rooms, 
tlii-ough  the  wai'di'obes  and  to  I'epoi't 
to  what  extent  the  results  of  such  prac- 
tice were  detrimental  to  the  health  of 
the  children. 

The  problem,  luiturally  resolved  it- 
self into  two  components:  First  a 
study  of  the  extent  to  which  dust  is  de- 
jjosited  or  filtered  out  on  the  outer  gar- 
ments hung  in  the  wardrobes  and  the 
|)ossible  danger  of  such  dust,  and  Sec- 
ond, the  possible  transmission  of 
germs  of  communicable  diseases 
through  the  medium  of  the  outer  gar- 
ments. The  investigation  by  the 
Board  of  Health  was  carried  on  at  the 
Duane  Doty  School,  being  a  tyi)ical  ex- 
ami)le  of  that  class  of  schools  ventil- 
ated in  this  manner.  Observations 
were  not  made  at  other  schools  as  the 
—It'  general   princiijles   applied   to   all   of 

those  of  this  class. 

The  Doty  School  is  mechanically 
ventilated,  air  being  drawn  from  above 
the  roof  through  an  air  intake  to  the  basement 
heated  and  discharged  into  the  room  at  the  rear 
about  8  feet  above  the  floor,  at  the  rate  of  about 
1,500  cubic  feet  per  minute.  The  air  is  forced 
well  to  the  front  of  the  room,  and  travels  back 
through  the  breathing  zone  at  low  velocity  and 
leaves  the  room  through  the  wardrobes  at  the 
rear,  the  sliding  doors  of  which  are  so  arranged 
as  to  leave  an  H  inch  by  '-^6  inch  o])ening  at  the 
floor.  About  ()0  i)er  cent,  of  the  air  supplied 
finds  its  exit  this  way.  The  rest  is  lost  by  leak- 
age through  windows  and  doors. 

To  determine  the  amount  of  dust  present  in 
the  air,  a  method  devised  by  Dr.  Pj.  Vernon  Hill, 
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was  (.'iu]»l()yod,  consisting  in  niicroscopically 
counting  the  dust  deposited  on  a  cover  slip  from 
a  known  volume  of  air.  The  average  of  the  ol)- 
servations  made  show  the  foUowing  i-esults: 

Number  of  dust  particles  per  cubic  foot  in  air 
entering  room,  24,000;  average  number  of  dust 
particles  i)er  cubic  foot  in  air  in  front  of  room 
in  breathing  zone,  2(),"_'()();  average  number  of 
dust  particles  i)er  cubic  foot  in  center  of  room 
in  breathing  zone  .■)2,(?00;  average  mimber  of 
dust  particles  per  cubic  foot  in  wardrol)e,  Ki.-l-OO. 


those  plates  exposed  in  the  room  in  the  breath- 
ing zone  was  5,  the  maximum  48,  with  an  aver- 
age of  1.").  The  exaniiiijition  does  not  show  any 
.ratification. 

The  result  of  the  analysis  in  the  wardrobe 
show  the  minimum  count  to  be  7,  tlie  maximimi 
48,  with  an  average  of  Ki. 

It  is  noticeable  in  this  instance,  however,  that 
l)lates  taken  above  the  clothing  at  a  height  of  5 
feet  from  the  floor  fre(|uently  show  a  count  in 
excess  of  a  ])late  sinmitaneously  taken  near  the 
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It  is  evident  from  tliese  and  other  obsei'va- 
tions,  that  the  amount  of  dust  in  the  wardrobes 
is  not  so  great  by  50  per  cent,  as  in  tiie  room,  and 
that  the  children's  garments  hanging  in  the 
wardrobes  are  as  safe  from  dangerous  dust  as 
they  are  when  hanging  in  the  average  home  and 
safer  than  when  being  worn  upon  the  street. 

To  determine  the  danger  of  transmission  of 
communicable  diseases,  bacteriological  examina- 
tions of  the  air  were  made  by  exposing  nutrient 
agar  plates  at  various  Ux-ations,  for  periods  of 
2  minutes,  incubating  48  iiours  at  o7  degrees  C. 
and  counting  colonies.    The  mininuim  count  of 


floor,  there  being  some  evidence  that  the  clotli- 
ing  gives  some  dust  and  some  bacteria  to  the  air. 

It  is  conclusively  shown  that  the  clothing  does 
not  act  as  a  filter  to  any  appreciable  extent,  and 
that  the  danger  of  contact  infection  from  child 
to  child  or  of  droplet  infection  by  coughing  or 
sneezing  greatly  outweighs  any  possible  danger 
of  transmission  by  means  of  outer  garments. 

All  of  which  facts  lead  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  [)ractice  of  exhausting  air  from  the  school 
I'oom  tlirough  wardi-obes  cannot  be  considered 
in  any  way  detrimental  to  the  health  of  the  child- 
ren. 
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War   Memorials 


An  Address  by  Professor  Percy  E.  Nobbs,  before  the  ncciil  Juiiil   Comrnlioii  af  the  P.. LLC.  and  O.A.A. 


T  T  is  n  jjroat  honor  to  share  with  tlio  housinf;: 
■^  exports  the  duty  of  makiiij>'  an  address  on 
one  of  the  two  new  staple  industries  which  the 
war  has  brought  to  us  architects.  T  am  afraid 
T  cannot  just  keep  to  the  letter  of  the  law  in 
speakin<?  of  war  memorials  in  relation  to  town 
planning.  I  am  one  of  the  people  who  do  not 
know  anything  about  town  planning.  As  to 
war  memorials,  1  think  we  would  do  well  to 
define  two  very  distinct  types.  I  suppose  the 
greatest  and  most  successful  war  memorial  that 
was  ever  achieved  was  the  foundation  in  }4'A7 
of  All  Souls  College,  Oxford.  In  that  particular 
war  memorial,  architecture  has  only  a  place  in 
so  far  as  buildings  are  essential  to  its  utilitarian 
purpose.  For  it  is  a  college  for  the  education 
of  statesmen,  dedicated  to  those  who  fell  at 
Crecy,  Agincourt  and  those  battles,  and  the 
dedication  is  as  follows:^ 

"The    College   of  all   the   souls    of   the 

faithful  departed,  and  especially  the  souls 

of  Henry  V,  King  of  England  and  France, 

and  of  the  faithful  subjects  of  his  realm 

who  died  in  the  French  Wars." 

Now  we  are  going  to  have  lots  of  wai*  memo- 
rials of  a  kindred  kind.  That  is  to  say,  instead 
of  society  erecting  hospitals  and  institutions  of 
various  kinds  to  the  memory  of  defunct  traders, 
or  maiden  ladies,  who  leave  the  money  for  such 
purposes,  there  will  be  a  tendency  to  link  such 
benefactions  with  the  war.  There  is  very  little 
scope  for  the  kind  of  war  memorial  I  am  now 
proposing  to  talk  about,  in  cases  of  that  kind. 
All  you  can  do  there  is  to  do  what  the  clerks  of 
Henry  V's  time  did  so  well,  and  that  is,  made 
a  glorious  dedication,  for  in  the  case  of  All 
Souls  the  war  memorial  — the  work  of  art— the 
essential  monument— is  the  glorious  dedication. 

There  is  another  kind  of  war  memorial, 
woven  into  the  verj'  forms  of  the  masonry  and 
where  the  ideas  connected  with  the  war  may  be 
into  the  sculpture  and  decorations  of  the  ob- 
.iect;  where  the  utilitarian  aspect  is  of  second- 
ary consideration,— where  a  monmnent,  not  to 
the  social  needs  of  the  time,  but  to  an  idea  con- 
nected with  the  war,  is  the  issue.  That  is  the 
kind  of  war  memorial  I  propose  to  speak  of, 
and  there  are  a  great  many  difficulties  that 
arise,  and  the  greatest  is  to  tind  out  just  how 
the  public  who  will  pay  for  a  memorial  feel 
about  what  has  happened  in  the  last  five  years. 

It  may  be  useful  to  consider  some  of  the 
lai'ger  memorials  that  have  already  been  de- 
cided ujion.  Take  the  National  Scottish  Memo- 
rial by  Sir  Robert  Lorimer,  which,  I  under- 
stand, will  take  the  form  of  some  additions  to 


F]dinbiirgli  Castle.  The  old  barrack  on  the  west 
side  u))  on  top  of  the  rock  will  be  converted  into 
a  war  nniseum,  and  as  that  barrack  is  a  mon- 
strous affair  that  is,  I  am  afraid  from  its  very 
nature,  psist  all  human  help  in  the  way  of  im- 
provements, the  intention  is  to  add  some  clois- 
ters and  something  in  the  way  of  an  entrance, 
and  at  the  same  tiine  to  avoid  sjioiling  the  mag- 
nificent skyline  which  Nature  and  certain  acci- 
dental accretions  in  the  way  of  buildings  have 
given  to  the  City  of  Edinburgh  in  the  castle. 
The  cloister,  according  to  |)ul)lishe(l  drawings, 
will  be  a  neo-Gothic  aft'air  of  extreme  severity 
and  simplicity. 

The  great  school  at  Winchester  has  had  some 
troubles  over  its  war  memorial,  a  chapter  of 
adversity  which  obtaine<l  a  gi'eat  deal  of  pub- 
licity about  a  year  ago.  They  finally  decided 
upon  more  cloisters.  Again  we  will  have  some 
neo-Gothic  constructiion,  and  «s  little  as  possible 
will  be  done  to  s])oil  the  amenities  of  existing 
buildings.  The  chief  concern  in  these  cases 
seems  to  be  not  to  celebrate  the  war,  but  to  do 
no  harm  to  what  exists.  So  there  is  nothing 
very  great  to  be  expected  in  either  of  these 
war  memorials. 

Now,  having  drawn  the  Incky  number  in  con- 
nection with  the  comj)etiti(m  instituted  by  the 
Government  of  Saskatchewan  in  this  connec- 
tion, T  have  just  been  to  the  West,  and  T  was 
surprised  and  much  enlightened  to  find  a  point 
of  view  taken  by  that  Provincial  Government 
which  was  quite  new  to  me.  The  idea  there  is 
to  centralize  the  whole  effort  of  the  Province 
in  one  substantial  memorial,  where  local  feel- 
ings will  be  duly  considered  in  connection  with 
the  lists  of  the  fallen  by  ai-ranging  them  by 
localities  as  well  as  by  units.  That  is  the  action 
of  a  very  ]iaternal  kind  of  Government,  and 
there  is  a  great  deal  to  be  said  for  their  way  of 
dealing  with  this  problem. 

There  is  a  strong  feeling  also,  1  think,  among 
some  of  you  gentlemen  in  Toronto  about  the 
necessity  of  doing  something  to  protect  the 
])ublic  from  itself  in  connection  with  war  memo- 
rial schemes.  There  is  on  the  one  hand  the 
danger  of  allowing  anything  at  all,  including 
some  things  which  we  will  regret,  to  happen, 
and  on  the  other  of  taking  all  spontaneity  and 
life  (mt  of  the  efforts. 

Tn  the  city  of  Caraccas  there  are  many  war 
memorials,  most  of  them  taking  the  foiin  of  a 
jiedestal  with  a  heroic  statue  on  it.  All  these 
people  whose  statues  we  see  there  are  "libera- 
tors" of  the  country.  They  have  had  a  great 
many  little  civil   wars  there,  and  every  time 
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such  a  war  occurs  they  have  a  liberator  of  the 
country  as  a  result,  and  every  time  they  have  a 
liberator  they  give  him  a  statue.  There  are 
liberators  with  their  hands  upon  their  hearts, 
and  lil)erators  sword  in  hand,  there  are  libera- 
tors on  horseback  with  the  horse  at  attention, 
and  others  with  the  horse  "high  curvetting." 
They  also  have  a  building,  suggestive  of  eccle- 
siastical purposes,  in  which  tliere  are  more 
liberators--about  thirty-tive  of  them.  The  out- 
side liberators  are  mostly  made  of  brass,  and 
the  inside  ones  are  of  marble.  That  is,  of 
course,  one  of  the  natural  results  when  a  warm- 
hearted people,  true  to  l^atin  traditions,  have 
some  sort  of  official  organization  to  take  care  of 
their  artistic  culture  and  administer  their  tine 
arts. 

On  the  other  hand,  take  what  is  happening  in 
Canada,  where  we  have  a  condition  of  affairs 
at  the  other  extreme.  It  is  liere  possible  for  a 
sculptor  to  go  round  hat  in  hand  on  his  own 
account  collecting  for  a  project  on  the  execution 
of  which  the  whole  amenity  of  a  ])ublic  i)lace 
may  depend.  Now,  uiidei-  present  conditions  it 
does  not  matter  whether  that  sculptor  is  one  of 
the  heaven-born  who  can  make  stone  to  breathe 
and  bronze  si)eak  for  all  time  the  things  which 
cannot  be  written,  but  can  only  be  bi-eathed,  or 
said  in  stone  and  bronze,  or  he  may  be  some 
cheery  vulgarian  who  has  already  destroyed 
the  amenity  of  imi)lic  places  with  calumnies  and 
libels  on  soldier-men  of  former  wars.  It  does 
not  matter,  he  can  go  round  hat  in  hand  to  the 
rich  dry  goods  men,  and  because  during  the  last 
five  years  these  dry  goods  men  have  been  sell- 
ing cotton  goods  at  the  |)rice  of  woollens,  and 
because  they  know  that  the  i)oor  sculptor,  good 
or  bad,  has  been  having  a  tough  time  of  it  dur- 
ing the  war,  one  shells  out,  and  then  another, 
who  cannot  have  his  concern  outdone  in  patriot- 
ism or  charity,  shells  out  too,  and  that  is  the 
way  certain  memorials  may  iiappen  in  Canada. 
That  is  the  othei-  extreme,  gentlemen. 

The  question  now  arises,  can  we  as  an  asso- 
ciation do  anything  to  help!  There  are  a  lot  of 
ways  in  which  we  could  try,  but  the  (luestion  is, 
will  they  help  ?  That  is  a  matter  for  discussion. 
1  am  |)uttdng  things  in  such  a  way  that  1  hope 
discu.ssion  will  result  cither  here  or  informally 
afterwards. 

Tlie  public  at  the  i>resent  juncture  is  very 
anxious  to  do  something,  and  they  don't  know 
what  they  want  to  do;  they  are  really  quite  open 
to  guidance,  but  as  our  friends  found  in  con- 
nection with  tlie  housing  schemes,  they  are  per- 
haps a  little  suspicious  of  tlie  architectural 
])rofession. 

It  will  not  do.  in  connection  with  these  pro- 
jects, for  us  to  try  to  ram  what  we  think  suit- 
able sentiment  down  the  throat  of  the  public. 
The  great  thing  is  to  find  out  what  the  public 


wants  to  remember  about  the  war  and  help 
them  to  immortalize  their  feelings. 

Do  they  want  to  remember  the  savagery  and 
dash  of  a  bayonet  charge?  A  very  good  sub- 
ject, which  my  friend  Tait  McKenzie  has  put 
into  plastic  form  in  a  group  of  men  getting  out 
of  a  trench,  and  he  calls  it  "Over  the  Top." 
Now,  that  is  one  quite  distinct  war  spirit  which 
can  be  immortalized  or  made  permanent  in  art 
if  it  is  wanted. 

Most  people  who  were  "over  there"  have  a 
profound  admiration  for  the  people  who  were 
not,  because  they  know  quite  well  that  the 
harder  work  was  done  both  in  soldiering  and  in 
general  organization,  and  so  on,  a  good  long 
way  from  France,  and  the  enonnous  labor  that 
the  munitioning  rej)resents  is  surely  something 
which  could  and  should  be  expressed  in  art. 

Then  again  there  is  the  domestic  side  of 
things.  I  saw  a  charming  panel  the  other  day 
in  a  sculptor's  studio,  in  which  a  woman  with  a 
child  in  her  arms  seemed  to  be  opening  a  little 
rather  empty  cupboard  near  the  door,  and  there 
is  a  dog  poking  his  nose  at  the  corner  of  the 
door.  A  dramatic  thing,  and  it  happened  to  be 
liandled  witli  wonderful  sweetness. 

Then  there  is  the  matter  of  leadership.  1 
sujjpose,  although  wd  made  the  war  for  this  or 
that  or  the  other  purpose,  and  among  them  to 
do  away  with  militarism,  whatever  that  is,  and 
for  a  few  other  propagandist  ideals,  still  some 
of  us  want  the  leaders  to  have  statues  some- 
where, and  one  only  hopes  that  genius  will  be 
found  that  can  indicate  leadership  without  al- 
ways putting  a  man  in  review  order  on  horse- 
back. 

Then  there  are  all  the  aspirations  and  the 
idealistic  inspirations  that  were  the  smbject 
matter  of  recruiting  propaganda,  and  which 
are  so  much  poppycock  and  tommyrot  and  non- 
sense. T  know  of  no  man  of  the  many  hundreds 
and  thousands  with  whom  1  came  in  pretty  close 
contact  when  soldiering  who  was  instigated  to 
get  into  uniform  by  the  kind  of  sentiment  that 
the  Press  was  using  from  the  beginning  to  re- 
cruit the  forces.  1  think  all  this  was  entirely 
on  the  wrong  lines  from  start  to  finish,  but  there 
may  be  people  who  desire  that  some  of  this 
ultra-high  and  hollow  inspiration  to  fight 
(when  it  was  a  matter  of  common  sense  that 
we  had  to  fight  or  go  under)  should  be  imanor- 
talized.  And  the  world  being  now  free,  I  cannot 
prevent  them,  but  I  won't  help  them. 

Then  there  is  the  mystery  of  regimental 
glory,  one  of  the  things  which  appeals  most 
strongly  to  everyone  who  ever  wore  a  uniform. 
Men  die,  but  the  regiment  goes  on,  and  the 
l)adges  of  the  new  regiments  have  reintroduced 
a  living  element  in  heraldry  which  is  the  very 
foundation  of  decoration.  And  we  have  the 
great  sense  of  the  losses  felt  by  communities, 
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and  iipiiil  From  the  losses  of  this  or  that  coin- 
inunity,  we  have  the  terrible  realization  of  the 
j^^reat  h'jrions  of  the  (lead-all  the  dead  in  the 
war. 

And  aj4ain  we  have  those  deeds  of  extraordi- 
nary heroism  which  make  the  tales  of  heroes 
and  demij^ods,  sneh  as  David  and  (loliath,  and 
all  those  thins?s,  absolntely  true  and  real  ajyain. 

And,  lastly,  there  is  that  i)riniilive  passion 
which  I  think  is  one  of  the  things  al)ont  wiiich 
the  people  who  speak  most  feel  least,  bnt  it  is 
a  very  true  sentiment  for  all  that  to  many,  and 
can  be  described  simply  as  the  hatred  of  the 
I  Inn.  This  sentiment,  by  the  way,  was  most 
|)ecnliarly  rare  thronj^diout  the  combatant 
forces  of  the  British  Aiiny  and  of  the  Canadian 
(^orps  in  France. 

You  can  i)erpetuate  any  or  all  of  these  ideas 
in  art,  and  in  doing-  some  of  them  you  will  be 
atteiupting-  to  perp(?tnate  things  which  were  not, 
and  our  innnediate  jtroblem  is  how  to  mobilize 
the  artistry  which  is  competent  to  deal  with 
these  ideas,  because  the  public  is  (piite  willing 
aiul  anxious  to  pay  for  it. 

Now,  we  architects  are  fairly  well  organized; 
w'v  have  a  more  or  less  clear  understanding  as 
to  what  we  can  do  and  what  we  cannot  do  in 
])()king  our  noses  into  each  other's  business,  and 
we  have  an  established  custom  in  regard  to  the 
management  of  competitions,  where  competi- 
tions are  necessary,  as  in  some  cases  they  are. 
liut  the  sculptors  have  not  as  yet  these  advan- 
tages of  jjrofessional  organization,  nor  the 
painters  either,  and  I  think  the  right  attitude 
for  our  profession  to  take  is  that  scidptors  and 
painters  are  not  practicing  our  sister  arts,  but 
that  tl>ese  are  the  daughter  arts,  and  that  we 
who  practice  the  mother  art  can  do  a  very  great 
deal  to  help  them.  Nor  "would  1  restrict  the 
thing  to  sculptors  and  i)ainters,  because  there 
are  the  glass  stainers  and  the  bi'onze  founders 
and  the  iron  smiths,  to  say  nothing  of  the  stone 
masons  and  the  embroiderers.  And  the  public 
has  not  the  faintest  idea  that  all  these  people 
can  be  enlisted  in  this  service  of  expressing 
their  deepest  feelings  for  them.  The  public 
would  like  to  get  a  sculptor  to  do  something, 
and  the  i)ublic's  chief  idea  is  so  many  cubic  ■ 
feet  of  stone  with  a  brass  soldier  on  top  of  it, 
and  if  there  is  a  guardian  angel  or  an  inspiring 
angel  or  a  glory  angel  or  something  of  that 
kind,  or  a  Winged  Victory  urging  him  on  or 
holding  him  back  or  attracting  his  attention  to 
the  business  in  hand,  so  much  the  better  if  it 
can  be  got  for  the  money.  That  is  really  about 
all  that  the  jjublic  knows  about  these  things, 
and  if  the  jtublic  starts  running  competitions 
on  what  the  public  considers  S(|uare  lines  for 
the  poor  sculi)tors  (who  cannot  take  care  of 
themselves),  a  good  deal  of  bad  art  is  likely  to 
result.    1  kiu)w  the  ins  and  outs  of  several  com- 


])etitions  for  statues  occurring  during  the  last 
fifteen  years,  and  scwne  arc  n  sad  commentary 
upon  hunum  nature. 

Xow,  there  has  been  talk  of  connnittees  to  do 
this  and  committees  to  do  that,  and,  Mr.  Presi- 
denti  I  think  that  if  we  start  too  many  com- 
mittees going  we  are  only  liel|)ing  the  woi-id  to 
the  condition  in  which  Russia  finds  itself  to 
day.  The  great  thing  is,  in  my  mind,  to  use 
our  constituted  machinery.  We  have  the 
standing  rigging,  let  us  say.  of  this  organiza- 
tion, Avith  a  Pi'esident  who  can  s))eak  impei-- 
sonally  as  President  of  the  Institute  in  the 
name  of  the  architects,  and  we  have  in  every 
province  a  i)resident  of  an  association.  That 
is  the  standing  rigging,  and  if  some  anony- 
mous connnittees  to  advise  with  those  gentle- 
men, in  case  they  are  flooded  with  problems  of 
this  kind,  are  recpiired,  the  machinery  is  there 
for  hoisting  such  sails  to  catch  such  breezes  as 
may  be  blowing.  I  think  more  good  will  be 
done  along  those  lines  than  by  initiating  new 
mMchinery  and  a  "bureau,"  as  it  is  now  the 
fashion  to  call  every  new  piece  of  machinery 
that  has  an  office  at  Ottawa. 

One  thing  that  the  war  has  taught  us,  amonu: 
the  many,  is  the  use  of  propaganda.  Drop, 
(Iroj),  drop,  and  you  wear  away  the  stone.  One 
way  to  manage  a  little  ])ropaganda  on  this  sub- 
ject would  be  to  have  a  paragra])h,  let  us  say 
of  forty  lines,  appear  every  day  for  a  fortnight 
in  all  the  principal  pa])ers  in  Canada,  and  it 
will  be  taken  u\)  ])y  the  others,  ))r()vided  the 
story  is  intelligently  fmt  together.  I  think  the 
press  in  a  matter  of  that  kind  would  see  that 
it  was  to  theii-  own  advantage  to  publish  inter- 
esting matter  i)rovided  free.  Xow,  such  things 
could  be  signed  l)y  the  President  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, and  the  address  of  the  President  coukl 
be  given,  if  the  i)ublic  desire  further  informa- 
tion. 

Articles  might  be  on  matters  of  this  kintl,  or 
l)ossibly  the  President  in  his  wisdom,  with  the 
aid  of  his  council,  might  think  of  better  sub 
jects,  but  these  occur  to  me  at  ha^jhazard: 
Forty  lines  on  the  subject  of  Canadian  sculp- 
tors. T  don't  know  whether  there  are  any 
scul])tors  present.  You  all  know  there  are  not 
a  gi-eat  many;  the  number  of  sculptors  in  Can- 
ada is  very  .small;  you  could  say  (juite  a  lot 
about  each  of  them  in  forty  lines.  Then  a  little 
story  could  be  told  from  an  actual  case  to  show 
in  article  Xo.  2  how  sculjjtors  are  dealt  with, 
how  they  are  paid,  where  the  stone  and  so  on 
comes  from  (sup])osiug  it  is  a  stone  and  bronze 
thing),  and  when  the  sculptor  is  to  be  paid  for 
liis  models.  The  public  doesn't  know  what  the 
sculi)tor  does  for  his  pay.  They  tell  him  they 
want  a  soldier  doing  so:  (Uegisters  tierce 
valor),  or  an  angel  doing  so:  (Registers  ])eace- 
ful  benignancy),  and  the  sculptor  is  expected 
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to  make  it  Tor  tlioiu.  I  hit,  bless  my  soul,  that 
is  no  kind  of  way  to  treat  a  scnl])t()r.  Now, 
a  little  story  as  to  how  yon  deal  with  a 
sculptor  wonld  be  very  a]iroiios.  Then,  in 
article  No.  o,  he  might  bring  in  a  little  detail 
showing  how  comparatively  useless  sculptors 
are  without  architects  to  collaborate  in  con- 
nection with  the  base,  and  the  absurd  mistakes 
sculptors  sometimes  make  in  the  scale  of  their 
statues.  Architects  can  be  Of  use  to  scul|)tors, 
l)ut  in  such  cases  the  architect  must  understand 
that  he  is  only  second  fiddle.  When  the  sculp- 
tor acts  as  decorator  of  a  building,  then  he  in 
turn  is  second  fiddle  and  the  architect  can  get 
his  own  back. 

Now.  another  little  story  could  be  something 
a1)out  the  management  of  competitions  on  fair 
and  s<iuare  lines.  Sculptors'  competitions  are 
sometimes  embarked  ui)on  in  the  same  way  as 
architectural  competitions.  We  heard  a  good 
deal  some  years  ago  about  the  plans  for  the 
Ottawa  office  buildings,  but  those  were  well 
advised  who  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  com- 
petition, because  there  was  far  too  much  real 
estate  in  Ottawa,  owned  l)y  parties  on  both 
sides  of  politics,  for  a  central  building  which 
would  economize  the  country's  time  and  money 
and  reduce  the  janitor  service,  ever  to  be  pos- 
sible. We  want  to  guard  the  sculptors  against 
schemes  of  that  kind  for  local  advertising, 
which  was  all  that  the  Ottawa  scheme  amounted 
to. 

Another  little  story  might  be  sent  out  on 
nmral  jmintings.  The  present  generation  has 
produced  a  great  deal  more  painting  than 
sculptui-e,  and  we  have  for  one  able  sculptor  a 
dozen  able  painters,  and  we  have  lots  of  big 
lilank  walls,  and  mural  decoration,  either  in 
connection  with  ohl  or  in  connection  with  new 
buildings,  would,  1  think,  be  a  very  legitimate 
field  in  connection  with  war  memorial  work. 
AVe  could  say  something  on  that  subject. 

Then  there  is  the  bronze  tablet.  I  don't  think 
\ou  liave  to  look  very  far  away :  you  have  only 
to  open  the  papei-  and  you  will  find  peojile  who 
make  bronze  tablets  and  marble  stuff  by  whom 
"designs  will  be  cheerfullv  submitted."  Cheer- 
fully, ('HEEKFl'Ll.V !  '  There  have  been 
sonK>  extraordinarily  good  bronze  tablets 
put  uji  in  Canada  since  the  beginning  of 
the  war,  designed  by  architects,  cast  by 
bronze-founders  with  a  clean  finish  on  them, 
and  there  has  been  a  lot  of  the  rottenest  com- 
mercial work  you  can  imagine.  That  is  some- 
thing tiie  [)ublic  might  be  warned  about  and 
told  that  good  things  can  be  g:ot,  and  there  is 
no  reason  why  some  of  tlu'  good  things  should 
not  be  i)]u)tograt)he(l  and  illustrated  in  the 
weeklies. 

Then  comes  the  stained  glass.  The  general 
l)ublic  does  Tiot  seem  to  know  how  stained  glass 


is  done.  'J'hey  don't  know  that  you  must  have 
a  full-sized  cartoon  and  that  it  costs  quite  a 
large  percentage  of  the  total.  They  don't  know 
whether  the  architect  makes  the  cartoon  or  the 
stained  glass  man,  or  whether  they  collaborate 
on  it.  Or,  if  you  do  employ  an  architect  in 
connection  with  stained  glass,  that  you  owe 
him  about  fifteen  per  cent,  of  the  cost  even  if 
he  doesn't  make  the  cartoon.  These  things  are 
perfect  shocks  to  the  public,  es])ecially  tlie  last 
item.  Now,  there  are  great  o|)portunities  for 
glass,  of  course,  hi  this  connection,  and  there 
is  a  terrible  lot  of  bad  glass  about,  and  more  in 
sight. 

Then  there  is  the  purely  aesthetic  (luestion 
of  the  difference  of  handling  necessary  in 
sculpture  with  different  materials.  The  abso- 
lute difference  re<|uired  for  the  treatment  of  a 
statue  in  such  diverse  materials  as  black  bronze, 
pale  grey  granite  or  white  marble.  There  is 
the  color,  material,  techniciue,  and  one  hundred 
and  one  things  that  make  for  a  difference.  I 
am  sure  the  public  would  bo  interested  to  know 
that  such  a  difference  existed,  and  1  think  it 
could  be  told  in  forty  lines. 

Then  there  are  a  lot  of  ancient  war  memorials 
that  would  furnish  material  for  another  forty 
lines. 

And  last,  after  jieople  have  got  into  the  habit 
of  seeing  these  little  paragraphs  in  a  fixed 
place  in  the  paper,  let  us  spring  the  fact  that 
there  are  a  lot  of  us  architects,  artists,  sculp- 
tors and  painters.  T  am  sure  a  little  carefully 
organized  propaganda  of  that  kind  would  do 
a  great  deal  of  g-ood.  T  cannot  see  that  it  would 
cost  very  much,  and  1  fail  to  see  that  it  would 
do  any  harm.  I  make  that  as  my  contribution 
to  the  discussion,  that  a  little  jjropaganda  along 
these  lines,  issued  in  the  name  of  the  President 
of  the  R.A.I.C.  impersonally,  with  his  address, 
.so  that  public  bodies  and  people  interested 
might  i)ossibly  incpiire,  would  be  beneficial  all 
round.  If  it  is  found  that  a  great  deal  of  in- 
<iuiry  is  being  made  and  people  want  to  run 
competitions  here  and  there,  and  ask  for  advice 
as  between  two  different  artists  they  have  in 
mind,  or  anything  of  that  kind,  I  think  the 
President  of  the  R.A.T.C.  is  in  a  position  to 
l)oint  to  the  i)resideiits  of  the  provincial  asso- 
ciations. The  presidents  of  the  associations 
have  the  natural  powers  of  their  office  to  ask 
for  advice  from  any  of  their  members  if  they 
want  it.  We  must  really  hel])  the  j^ainters  and 
sculptors.  They  are  going  to  liave  a  more  direct 
say  ill  these  matters  than  we  are.  It  is  true  we 
can  put  the  big  emotions  in  stone,  but,  then, 
iiobodv  l)nt  architects  will  ever  appreciate  our 
etforts. 

In  conclusion,  I  must  say  a  word  on  decora- 
tive subject  matter.     We  have  been  struggling 
(donrhith'tl  (>)i  par/c  .S4!).) 
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Australian  Federal  Housing  Plan 

The  Federal  Housing  Commissioner  of  the 
Comniouwealth  of  Australia  states  that  opera- 
tions for  building  houses  for  returned  soldiers 
and  dependents  of  deceased  soldiers  will  be 
commenced  very  soon  and  will  be  pushed  as 
rapidly  as  possible.  The  shortage  of  dwellings 
is  serious,  and  there  is  an  unfortunate  scarcity 
of  building  materials. 

Before  the  war,  in  the  City  of  Melbourne,  an 
average  of  75  houses  were  begun  every  week. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  yearly  construction  for 
the  Commonwealth  must  be  at  least  25,000 
houses.  To  build  that  number  of  four-roomed 
cottages     would    require    875,000,000    bricks, 


which  is  more  than  the  annual  pre-war  produc- 
tion. Hence  the  manufacture  of  bricks  will 
have  to  be  greatly  increased.  It  is  also  esti- 
mated that  a  mininmm  of  200,000,000  feet  of 
lumber  will  be  re<iuired  annually  to  relieve  the 
present  congestion. 

Soldiers  are  to  be  encouraged  to  build  new 
houses  rather  than  to  purchase  places  already 
built.  The  deeds  will  be  retained  by  the  Govern- 
ment until  25  per  cent,  of  the  price  has  been 
paid  off,  when  they  may  be  handed  to  the 
buj'er.  The  Commissioner  hopes  to  be  able  to 
build  at  15  per  cent,  below  tlie  market  price 
asked  bv  private  contractors.— "Conserva- 
tion." 
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Allen's  Danforth  Theatre,  Toronto 


WIDE  awake  movie  owners  have  not  only 
come  to  realize  that  a  well-designed  build- 
ing is  a  good  investment  and  a  means  of  attract- 
ing and  stabilizing  business,  but  movie  patrons 
themselves  are  becoming  more  discriminating 


parts  of  Toronto.  Three  of  these  new 
theatres  have  already  been  completed  and 
are  now  in  operation,  while  four  others 
plaimed  along  similar  lines  will  shortly  be 
opened  to  the  public,  making  with  other  holdings 


and  are  seeking  out  those  places  which  offer  the 
most  in  the  way  of  artistic  and  comfortable  sur- 
roundings for  the  money  they  spend.  As  a  re- 
sult an  architectural  impetus  has  been  given  to 
movie  theatre  design  and  a  new  standard  is  to 
be  observed  which  is  strikingly  in  contrast  to 
the  time  but  recently  remote  when  remodelled 
structures  and  a  plethora  of  heavy  ornament 
were  its  outstanding  characteristics. 

The  new  Allen  Danforth  Theatre  quite  indi- 
cates the  tendency  in  this  direction,  and  is  the 
latest  of  a  chain  of  neighborhood  movie  houses 
now    controlled    by    the    Aliens    in    various 


of  the  Aliens  a  circuit  of  ten  local  playhouses 
under  the  one  management. 

In  the  Danforth  house  the  chief  interest  lies 
in  the  thoughtful  and  well  studied  general 
scheme,  which  demonstrates  in  a  noteworthy 
way  the  value  of  competent  architectural  ser- 
vice in  designing  buildings  of  this  kind.  The 
exterior  is  of  tapestry  brick  and  cut  stone,  and 
simple  in  character;  and  the  entrance  is  under 
a  wrought  iron  canopy  into  the  lobby,  having 
panelled  walls  and  a  red  quarry  tile  floor,  and 
through    a   connecting  foyer  characterized  by 
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dignified  lines  and  finished  with  white  enamel 
trim,  marble  and  chaste  plaster  detail. 

In  the  decorative  treatment  of  the  interior 
throughout,  all  elements  which  might  tend  to 
distract  have  been  carefully  eliminated,  and  the 
lesult  is  a  harmonious  and  inviting  effect. 

Evidence  of  this  is  ])articularly  to  be  seen  in 
the  auditorium,  which  is 
in  modified  Adams  de- 
sign, the  color  scheme 
consisting  of  gray,  blue 
and  old  rose  tones,  and 
the  plaster  ornaments  be- 
ing richly  detailed  and 
very  effectively  done. 
The  ceiling  is  oval  in 
shape,  conforming  to  the 
contour  of  the  walls  and 
having  droj)  lights  at  tlie 
centre  and  tlie  four  cor- 
ners. The  wall  panels 
are  of  tapestry  silk,  while 
further  adding  to  the 
effect  are  French  win- 
dows set  high  on  the  sides 
and  draped  with  gold 
trimmed  old  rose  velour, 
which  is  also  used  for 
the  curtains  of  the  pros- 
cenium and  the  boxes. 

Altogether  the  auditor- 
ium seats  a'bout  1,600, 
and  all  but  400  of  the 
seats  are  on  the  lower 
floor,  the  interior  being 
designed  entirely  free 
from  posts,  and  with 
sufficient  floor  elevation 
to  insure  perfect  screen 
vision  from  any  part  of 
the  house. 

Other  features  of  the 
plan  are  the  rest  rooms 
and  smoking  room  ad- 
joining the  foyer,  fur- 
nished with  wicker  fur- 
niture and  attractively 
appointed.  The  trim  of 
the    "Rendezvous"    and 

of  the    stairs    leading  to  the  mezzanine  is  of 
Venetian  marble. 

The  building  is  equipped  with  an  efficient 
heating  and  ventilating  system  which  regulates 
the  temperature  in  the  auditorium  and  provides 
for  a  constant  circulation  of  fresh  air;  and  the 
basic  materials  used  are  brick  concrete  and  hol- 
low tiles,  making  the  structure  fire-proof  in 
character. 


in  a  recent  issue  states  in  part  that  the  wide 
recognition  of  the  limitations  of  each  race  and 
age  in  building  art  that  has  followed  in  the 
wake  of  intelligent  archaeology  has  had  its  effect 
upon  architects.  It  is  now  an  offence  against 
the  light  to  close  the  eyes  that  have  become 
opened  to  the  beauty  of  all  good  building  art 


An  Ideal  for  Enthusiasm 

Discussing   editorially   the    subject    of   "Au 
Ideal  for  Enthusiasm,"  the  Buildeb,  Loudon, 
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merely  at  the  bidding  of  a  doctrinaire  specialist 
or  of  a  crank  in  taste.  Blessed  with  freedom, 
we  view  the  so-called  styles  as  vehicles  of  a 
universal  architecture  which  reflects  the  intel- 
lectual ideals  and  scientific  accomplishment  of 
the  builders,  enriched  and  limited  by  their  his- 
torical circumstances.  The  general  and  abso- 
lute gain  of  this  widened  outlook  cannot  be  con- 
ceived or  regretted  by  the  most  ardent  mediieval 
or  classical  student,  and  it  brings  to  architects 
especially,  and  to  their  profession,  an  important 
share  in  the  inheritance  of  this  generation. 
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"In  architecture,  if  enthusiasm  were  of  the 
imitative  kind  it  would  be  absurd.  The  delight, 
however,  is  genuine  of  discerning  that  the  in- 
tellectual conflict  in  a  i)roblem  of  plan  or  con- 
struction in  the  past  recurs  to-day,  and  it  will 
mount  into  enthusiasm  when  the  artistic  motive 
is  similarly  revealed  by  analysis  in  a  work  of 
acknowledged  or  newly-discovered  merit.  This 
is  equally  true  of  all  works  of  art  in  measure, 
though  in  architecture  the  variety  of  aims  and 
factors  increase  the  interest  of  research.     The 
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modern  architect  is  also 
the  contriver,  construc- 
tor and  dignifier  of 
buildings,  and  his  com- 
munity in  aim  with  his 
predecessor  involves  a 
fellowship  of  spirit  and 
often  of  method,  and 
this  is  ground  ui)on 
which  a  wide  enthusi- 
asm may  develoj).  The 
architects  of  the  past- 
it  is  a  past  as  long  as 
human  civilization— be- 
come sharers  in  our  life 
and  practice.  The  solu- 
tions of  their  problems 
and  of  ours  move  upon 
lines  governed  by  the 
universal  laws  of 
thought.  Artistic  per- 
ception is  constant  as 
well  as  progressive.  It 
is  incesstantly  adding 
to  its  material.  Every 
building  has  its  specialty,  and  consecjuentiy  'ts 
new  combination  of  contrivance,  construction 
and  artistic  treatment;  though  constant  in  the 
facts  controlled  by  horizontal  and  vertical  re- 
action, the  art  of  design  becomes  jn-ogressive  as 
new  possibilities  in  arched  oi-  concrete  building 
become  available.  The  realization  of  the  by- 
gone architect's  ideal  and  his  method  of  work- 
ing it  out  grows  with  the  revelation  of  the  fac- 
tors with  which  he  dealt,and  the  increase  of  the 
experience  of  beauty  inarchiteoture  is  under- 
stood with  a  new  appre- 
ciation. Intelligent  arch- 
aeology is  as  stimulating 
to  enthusiasm  as  dry- 
as-dust  antiquarianism; 
the  new  generation  may 
discover  its  warmth  to 
be  more  healthy  than 
the  heat  of  the  "battle 
of  the  styles."  The 
opportunity  not  infre- 
quently occurs  of  build- 
ing for  similar  re- 
(juirements  to  those  of 
antiquity.  Modern 
churches  and  tombs 
often  afford  examples, 
dwellings  and  buildings 
for  living  action  seldom. 
But  superficial  form  or 
technique  will  now  cease 
to  be  as  satisfying  as 
formerly.  Similarity  of 
spirit  and  action  will 
be  sought  for  and  result 
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in  a  higher  aatainment  of  every  true  architec- 
tural quality. 

"The  question  remains  whether  enthusiasm  for 
the  anal.ysis  of  the  motive  and  process  of  desij^n 
in  ancient  architecture  is  a  possible  force  in  tlie 
usual  tide  of  architectural  practice,  for  in  this 
alone  is  such  a  consideration  of  any  practical 
value.  The  answer  may  be  that  a  patient  and 
sympathetic  study  of  the  conditions  will  gener- 
ate in  a  modern  builder  zeal  to  emulate,  not  the 
forms,  but  the  living  spirit  or  genius  of  his 
ancient  brother,  and  will  lead  towards  a  mani- 
fest triumph  over  circumstances.  Architectural 
genius  is  the  spirit  resident  in  its  successes. 

"The  world  of  historic  building  will  cease  to  be 
a  wearisome  panorama,  in  which  the  only  inter- 
est is  to  identify  a  similarity  of  form  to  some 
traditional  or  accepted  type.    It  will  become  an 


of  it.  Pegasus  is  the  very  embodiment  of  the 
aeroplane,  and  Taras  riding  the  dolphin  aptly 
symbolizes  the  submarine  with  her  crew,  while 
Britannia  and  her  sea  horses  is  as  apt  to-day 
as  ever  to  typify  the  spirit  of  the  navy.  We 
have  as  part  of  our  heritage  of  medieval  her- 
aldry, with  many  modern  accretions,  the  arms  of 
cities  and  countries  and  provinces  and  domin- 
ions, and  we  have  the  newer  heraldry — which 
needs  a  little  straightening  out,  that  it  will  get 
in  time— of  regimental  insignia:  Winged  Vic- 
tory means  something  more  to  us  now  than 
ever  it  did  before,  and  so  does  the  slow-tarrying 
Victory  without  wings.  I  really  think  we  are 
approaching  a  rather  splendid  epoch  again  in 
the  matter  of  ornament  that  means  something. 
For  instance,  if  people  want  a  war  memorial 
in  the  way  of  an  addition  to  a  building,  a  porch, 
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encyclopaedia,  expressing  everywhere  the  same 
intellectual  conflict  between  forces  and  ideals 
that  besets  the  path  of  the  architect  of  the  twen- 
tieth century.  The  requirements  of  the  problem 
may  be  as  different  as  the  materials,  but  as  both 
the  forces  of  nature  and  the  laws  of  thought,  by 
which  the  art  of  design  works,  are  constant, 
universal  genius  of  architecture  will  ever  assert 
itself." 


War  Memorials 

(Continued  from  page  343.) 

along  ever  since  the  Middle  Ages,  losing  gener 
ation  by  generation  the  subject  matter  that 
makes  possible  the  adornment  of  buildings.  We 
still  have  a  small  heritage  from  what  the 
Greeks  left  us,  and  a  slightly  larger  heritage 
from  the  Middle  Ages  in  the  way  of  symbols 
and  tutelary  deities  and  saints,  and  all  the  rest 


screen,  window,  door,  entrance  to  a  park,  band- 
stand, or  anything,  how  much  better  they  should 
be  as  war  memorials  than  merely  as  doors  or 
windows.  Think  what  a  much  better  band- 
stand you  could  do  now  as  a  war  memorial 
than  you  could  have  done  before  the  war,  with 
nothing  but  a  Union  Jack  railing  and  the 
Corinthian  Order  as  the  decorative  materials 
to  play  with! 

Now,  what  I  really  wanted  to  talk  about  was 
the  suggestion  that  a  little  propaganda  be 
administered  for  the  information  of  the  general 
yjublic  as  to  just  where  and  how  the  different 
artists'  function,  and  we  who  practise  the 
mother  art  should  look  after  those  who  prac- 
tise the  daughter  arts;  and  I  know  that  if  we 
do  it  there  will  result  a  great  deal  of  excellence 
that  the  country  would  never  otherwise  come 

by. 
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The  War  as  a  Factor  in  Architectural 

Education 

An  Address  by  Brigadier-General  Charles  H.  Mitchell,  Dean  of  the  School  of  Practical  Science,  Toronto  Univer- 
sity,  before  the  Ontario  Association  of  Architects. 


IT  has  always  been  my  im  press  ion  that  an 
architect  had  a  great  deal  more  at  stake 
In  the  Avar  than  other  people,  excepting  per- 
haps engineers,  of  which  profession  I  am  a 
member.  Now  after  five  years  of  war  1  cannot 
help  but  feel,  as  T  am  sure  you  all  do,  particu- 
larly those  of  you  who  were  over  to  the  other 
side,  what  a  factor  that  experience  has  been  in 
our  education  ;  so  much  more  than  we  could  have 
realized  when  we  started  out.  1  very  well  I'e- 
member  how  that  impressed  many  of  my  friends 
who  were  architects,  particularly  some  from 
Toronto— and  just  now  I  do  want  to  deplore 
the  loss  of  one  of  the  fiu'ost  men  who  ever  came 
from  this  place,  Lt.-Col.  Sam  Beckett,  one  of 
my  great  personal  friends,  whose  presence  we 
very  much  miss  here  to-day.  We  often  talked 
about  what  it  was  going  to  mean  to  us  to  fight 
in  that  historical  theatre  of  war,  filled  as  it  is 
with  priceless  art^liitectural  monuments. 

The  educative  effect,  looking  at  it  from  that 
point  of  view,  was  more  than  we  could  have 
anticipated  if  we  had  attempted  to  think  it  out 
beforehand.  When  we  got  over  to  France  and 
saAV  to  what  extent  these  ideas  were  being  re- 
alized we  could  not  help  but  think  what  a  tre- 
mendous education  it  was  to  us  to  have  that 
opj)ortunity ;  to  see  those  great  towns,  so  rich 
in  historic  memories  and  so  rich  in  architectural 
beauty,  to  help  us  in  the  relaxation,  if  you  like, 
that  is  so  necessary  at  times,  when  we  could 
enjoy  them  in  our  life  over  there,  whether  we 
were  regimental  or  staff  officers.  We  remem- 
ber the  different  types  of  architecture  and  the 
types  of  town  i)lanning  which  we  saw,  and  I  for 
my  part  could  not  help  but  remember  and  com- 
pare Canada  my  home,  Toronto  my  home,  and 
think  about  the  problems  we  are  trj'ing  to  work 
out  here,  and  try  unconscioush'  to  apply  what 
I  had  seen  in  France  to  the  problems  of  Can- 
ada. And  I  could  not  help  but  feel  that  if  the 
good  Loi'd  was  willing  that  we  should  get  home 
safely,  how  we  would  try  to  make  this  country 
better,  more  beautiful  and  more  convenient  to 
live  in,  which  is  the  motto  I  am  sure  of  every 
architect  and  every  town  planner  in  the  Do- 
minion. 

T  suppose  there  was  no  more  beautiful  archi- 
tectural inspiration  in  the  whole  theatre  of  the 
war  than  the  City  of  Ypres.  I  remember  Ypres 
as  early  as  March,  1915.  At  that  time  it  had 
been  through  the  first  battle  of  Ypres  and  had 
only  been  partially  destroyed,  only  slightly  in- 


jured, as  compared  with  what  happened  after- 
wards. The  Cloth  Hall  had  been  burned  and  the 
roof  was  off  the  great  Cathedral  of  St.  Martins, 
and  a  few  of  the  houses  of  the  town  were  des- 
troyed. And  then  we  entered  upon  the  great 
battle  of  April  ir)th  and  realized  what  a  tremen- 
dous bcnnbardment  could  tlo  in  destroying  a 
town.  Ypres  was  a  town  of  not  more  than 
115,000  or  14,000  people,  but  it  was  rich  in  history 
and  rich  in  architecture;  and  as  time  went  on  1 
watched  it  with  very  great  interest,  and  many 
of  us  discussed  it  from  an  architectural  point 
of  view,  realizing  that  so  beautiful  a  place  was 
going  to  be  absolutely  destroyed.  And  when  we 
looked  at  the  Cloth  Hall,  at  St.  Martins,  and  at 
the  ^)ther  churches,  St.  Peter's  and  St.  John's, 
and  when  we  looked  at  the  beautiful  architec- 
tural features  of  the  Orande  Place  with  its 
quaint  buildings  surrounding  it,  and  again  at 
the  historic  gateways,  the  Menin  Gate,  the  Lille 
Gate,  we  could  not  help  but  feel  that  the  inspira- 
tions of  four  hundred  years  were  going  to  be 
lost  if  we  could  not  jiush  the  Germans  back  and 
free  the  town.    That  time  never  came. 

A  subject  about  which  there  has  been  much 
speculation  is  the  number  of  tons  of  shell  that 
were  thrown  into  that  town  to  destroy  it  and 
bring  it  to  the  state  in  which  it  now  is.  I  did  not 
see  it  during  the  last  year  of  the  war,  but  as 
I  remember  it  two  years  ago,  it  was  practically 
flat  and  in  a  ruined  condition.  But  it  is  a  great 
relief  to  know  that  even  what  remains — particu- 
larly of  the  Cloth  Hall  and  St.  Martins— the 
civic  centre— they  are  going  to  try  to  retain  as 
a  feature  for  the  new  town  that  will  be  built  uyj 
around  it.  Plans  are  now  well  advanced  for 
that.  I  heard  some  talk  of  it  when  I  was  in 
England,  and  I  saw  by  the  press  recently  that 
they  are  actually  going  to  carry  that  programme 
out.  There  was  some  talk  at  one  time  of  build- 
ing another  Ypres  on  the  high  ground  to  the 
north,  at  the  Menin  Road,  but  that  plan  evi- 
dently fell  by  the  wayside,  due,  I  am  afraid,  to 
commercial  interests,  which  they  have  over 
there  as  we  have  them  here. 

While  I  am  speaking  of  Ypres,  I  cannot  help 
speaking  of  some  of  the  wonderful  chateaux 
that  surround  it,  names  that  I  know  are  familiar 
to  you — Potizje  Chateau,  Belgian  Chateau, 
Swan  Chateau,  Lankhof  Chateau,  and  the 
"White  Chateau"  on  the  hillside,  which  was  in 
possession  of  the  Germans  and  which  I  well 
remember  formed  such  an  interesting  picture 
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in  connectaon  with  our  fighting  in  that  locality, 
because  it  was  right  opposite  Hill  60  and  near 
St.  Eloi.  I  tried  very  hard  to  get  the  plans  of 
the  White  Chateau,  which  had  been  built  in  the 
eighties;  it  was  not  an  old  building;  it  had  a 
mansard  roof,  and  I  was  able  to  get  the  plans 
from  the  architects  who  happened  to  be  in 
France,  in  order  to  show  the  arrangement  of 
the  cellars  and  the  basement  so  that  we  might 
know  something  about  it  in  connection  with  our 
bombardment.  But  that  is  just  of  passing  in- 
terest to  architects  of  course. 

Now  to  go  further  south  to  Amiens.  I  do  not 
want  to  take  time  going  over  these  things,  be- 
cause in  many  respects  they  are  very  obvious, 
but  one  cannot,  in  speaking  of  the  war,  forget 
Amiens  with  its  wonderful  cathedral.  I  well 
remember  the  first  time  I  saw  it,  which  was  just 
before  the  battle  of  the  Somme;  that  is  before 
that  phase  of  the  battle  in  which  the  Canadians 
participated;  I  felt  that  it  was  the  greatest 
thing  I  had  ever  seen.  Through  the  mercy  of 
Providence,  and  the  will  to  defend  of  the  British 
and  the  French  in  front  of  that  wonderful  old 
town,  it  is  a  great  thing  that  the  cathedral  has 
been  preserved  to  us  the  way  it  has.  I  think, 
as  architects,  we  all  feel  that  it  is  one  of  the 
things  which  the  army  saved. 

When  one  thinks  of  that  area  of  the  Somme 
in  which  such  bitter  fighting  went  on  three  years 
ago  this  month— it  is  just  three  years  ago  that 
our  Canadian  corps  was  attacking  Regina 
Trench  with  such  great  loss,  and  the  mind  vis- 
ibly pictures  the  rolling  hills,  the  waving  fields 
on  the  hillsides,  they  are  low  hills  and  not  sharj) 
but  rounded,  a  sort  of  undulating  country,  in 
Picardy— one  can  yet  see  the  little  groups  of 
villages  which  were  always  marked  by  clumps 
of  trees,  the  only  topographical  features  of  the 
landscape.  That  is  why  it  was  that  there  was 
such  great  difficulty  in  the  fighting  on  the  Somme 
to  distinguish  the  trenches  and  know  where  our 
troops  were  as  they  advanced.  That  is  why  it 
was  that  we  had  so  much  difficulty  and  so  many 
losses  due  to  artillery  fire  because  there  was 
always  an  uncertainty  as  to  where  the  front  line 
lay,  and  it  was  difficult  for  the  observer  or 
photograi)her  in  the  aeroplane  to  get  the  actual 
location  of  our  front  line.  There  were  no 
fences,  no  fields,  very  few  roads,  and  nothing 
except  a  little  village  with  the  trees  about  it. 

That  l)rings  me  now  to  the  thing  which  T 
should  have  spoken  of  perhaps  when  I  was  talk- 
ing of  Ypres.  Every  region,  as  you  know— and 
many  of  you  have  been  across  to  Kurojje— has 
its  own  distinctive  architecture.  The  distinctive 
architecture  of  Flanders  and  of  Picardy,  and  of 
the  Flemish  region  as  apart  from  French  Flan- 
ders, was  so  marked  that  one  could  see  it  as  he 
passed  through  the  country  in  a  motor  car.  T 
suppose  that  while  there  was  a  general  similar- 


ity through  the  whole  country,  yet  one,  if  he 
studied  it  with  care— I  tried  it  once  but  did  not 
get  very  far— could  pick  out  various  areas  in 
which  the  dominating  ideas  or  taste  of  the  archi- 
tect of  any  particular  period  was  marked  by 
the  buildings  which  he  or  his  contemporaries 
built.  And  that  brings  me  to  an  interesting 
feature  in  which  that  fact  was  used  in  connec- 
tion with  the  war.  As  you  know,  I  was  engaged 
in  the  Intelligence  Service  throughout  the  whole 
period,  and  particularly  in  the  Second  Army 
with  Sir  Herbert  Plumer  during  1916  and  1917. 
We  had  great  difficulty  in  organizing  properly 
our  reconnaissance  and  observation  work  from 
the  various  observation  posts  and  from  the  hills 
around  the  country  lying  between  Lille,  Armen- 
tieres,  and  up  to  Boulers,  for  instance,  which 
was  well  inside  the  German  lines.  W^e  had  occa- 
sion to  try  to  pick  out  the  various  landmarks 
which,  of  course,  in  that  flat  country  largely  con- 
sist of  towers,  spires  or  some  great  architectural 
feature  in  the  various  towns  and  villages ;  and 
when  we  realized  that  there  was  really  a  great 
similarity  in  the  landmarks,  we  .found  that  it 
was  advisable  to  get  out  diagrams  to  show  these 
various  towers  as  thej^*  might  appear  to  us 
through  a  telescope  at  ten,  fifteen  or  even  twenty 
miles  away  and  to  make  them  useful  for  the 
whole  army.  I  got  out  a  little  booklet  or  chart 
to  show  how  these  were,  and  thereby  each  ob- 
server could  orient  liimself  on  the  landscape  on 
the  horizon  by  these  various  towers  or  spires, 
the  location  of  which  was  shown.  To  illustrate 
my  point,  I  will  take  the  liberty  of  passing  this 
around  so  that  you  can  see  the  similarity  of  the 
original  work  and  in  another  the  dissimilarity, 
I  presume  owing  to  the  different  periods  at 
which  these  buildings  were  built,  varying  from 
100  to  500  years.  That  can  be  applied  to  our 
own  country,  and  you  in  whose  keeping  the 
architectural  features  of  this  country  will  be, 
know  better  than  I  can  express  it  what  it  means 
to  be  too  wedded  to  a  type,  too  much  concerned 
with  certain  features  which  are  only  transitional 
and  which  are  not  basic  for  a  century's  use. 

Now,  I  have  spoken  of  France,  and  let  me  say 
a  few  words  about  Italy.  Italy  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  talk  about  all  the  afternoon.  When  I 
learned  that  I  was  going  to  Italy,  in  November, 
1917,  I  suppose,  apart  from  tlie  excitement  of 
the  moment,  one  of  the  first  things  that  stnick 
me  waS:  What  a  wonderful  place  in  which  to 
fight  a  war.  Think  of  going  to  Italy,  and  North- 
ern Italy  i)arti('ularly,  so  rich  in  wonderful 
architectural  features,  those  great  towns  which 
have  made  our  history  in  so  many  respects  in 
art  of  every  kind.  And  in  the  great  rush  out 
there  after  the  battle  of  Capporetto  and  the 
disaster  to  the  Italian  army,  I  can  never  forget 
my  first  impression  in  those  cool  and  bright 
November  days  in  passing  through  those  his- 
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torical  towns  which  many  of  you  have  seen,  and 
in  lookiufr  at  \\w  boantifnl  historical  churches, 
palaces,  inoiiunients,  fountains,  the  f::reat 
s(|nares  and  arcaded  streets.  Mantua,  which 
always  makes  us  think  of  Sluikespeare;  Padua, 
so  rich  in  all  its  wonderful  buildiuKS,  with  San 
Antonio,  the  jyreat  church,  in  the  centre;  Ver- 
ona, which  is  a  city  of  courts  and  private  court- 
yards and  wonderful  doorways  and  j^ateways; 
Vicenza,  so  rich  in  all  lits  private  buildinjifs  and 
extraordinarily  artistic  vistas  of  private  houses, 
the  place  where  Palladio,  the  g'reat  ai'chitect 
whom  we  all  studied,  for  yeai-s  lived  and  carried 
on  his  architectural  business  and  whose  marks 
are  all  over  the  country  thereabouts  in  the  won- 
derful villas  which  lie  built. 

In  passing,  I  cannot  help  but  speak  of  living, 
a  year  ago  this  last  smnnier,  in  a  Palladio  villa. 
Tt  was  on  a  hillside  about  15  miles  north  of 
Vicenza  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps.  Tt  was  built 
about  14S(),  a  wonderful  old  place,  with  wonder- 
ful entrance  gates,  fountains  and  gardens,  and  a 
wonderful  terrace  where  we  sat  after  dinner, 
overlooking  the  valley  of  the  Astico.  I  suppose 
it  is  (juite  all  right  to  say  that  when  1  was  living 
in  it  with  Lord  Cavaii  the  staff  included  the 
Prince  of  Wales.  We  were  all  living  in  the  saane 
house,  and  it  was  a  delight  to  have  the  unique 
experience  of  working  in  those  conditions  with 
the  splendid  Imperial  officers.  After  dinner  we 
used  to  sit  out  on  the  terrace  for  about  half  an 
hour  before  our  evening  conference,  and  have 
our  coffee  and  cigarettes.  Away  up  on  the  right 
to  the  west  was  the  valley  of  the  Astico  with  the 
setting  sun  through  it;  and  from  a  notch  in  the 
mountains  at  the  end  of  which,  fifteen  miles 
away,  we  knew  the  Austrian  sentries  and  ob- 
servers were  sitting  looking  towards  us— if  they 
had  had  strong  enough  glasses,  and  there  was 
not  usually  a  little  haze,  they  might  have  seen 
us.  We  had  the  roadway  screened  so  that  they 
could  not  see  the  approach  of  motor  cars.  In 
front  of  us  the  Astico  with  its  wonderfully  rich 
valley  of  vineyards,  and  then  to  the  left,  away 
off  in  the  haze  the  hills  around  Vicenza.  1  will 
never  forget  those  evenings,  and  I  suppose  if 
I  had  been  an  artist  or  an  architect,  I  would 
have  wanted  to  be  making  sketches  all  the  time 
and  would  probably  have  lost  my  job  if  I  had 
tried,  because  I  had  too  many  other  things  to  do. 
I  have  digressed  on  that  because  I  wanted 
to  speak  about  Palladio.  Now  we  come  to  Ven- 
ice. Venice  was,  I  suppose,  the  place  of  all 
others  in  Italy  where  everyone  felt  we  had  to 
fight  to  the  last  ditch,  to  the  last  canal,  to  save  it. 
And  I  suppose  the  war  in  Italy  centred  around 
Venice  more  than  any  other  place.  They  nearly 
got  it  in  the  great  rush  of  November,  1917,  and 
they  nearly  got  it  again  in  June,  1918,  when  the 
Austrian  offensive  took  place.  But,  thank  God. 
the  Italians  and  the  Allies  managed  to  save 


Venice  and  the  Austrians  never  got  there.  You 
have  all  heard  how  the  Austrians  bombed  Ven- 
ice, and  they  did  bomb  it  hard.  They  never  got 
any  shells  into  it,  but  they  dropped  very  many 
bombs,  which  foi'tunately  on  account  of  the  large 
water  area  did  comparatively  little  damage.  I 
was  surprised  when  I  first  went  into  Venice  to 
see  what  little  damage  had  been  done.  Of 
course,  with  a  town  of  200,()()0  i)eople,  the  enemy 
could  put  a  lot  of  bombs  into  it  without  doing 
any  very  serious  damage,  comparatively  speak- 
ing; that  is  without  destrojiing  many  public 
buildings.  They  got  some  churches  and  they  got 
the  railway  station  and  some  private  houses, 
but  very  few  valuable  essential  buildings  were 
destroyed. 

Of  course,  the  Italians  took  great  precautions. 
They  took  away  all  the  things  which  might  be 
destroyed  which  were  of  priceless  value.  The 
bronze  horses  of  St.  Mark's,  for  instance,  were 
taken  away  to  Rome;  I  saw  them  there  about  a 
year  ago  this  winter.  They  removed  all  the 
great  pictures  from  the  walls  and  ceilings  of 
the  Doge's  Palace  and  the  Library,  and  they 
look  away  most  of  the  movable  paintings  with 
whatever  the  paintings  were  on,  whether  canvas 
or  wood,  and  got  them  out  of  the  place  entirely, 
mostly  down  near  Florence.  But  there  still  re- 
mained a  lot  of  priceless  statuary  and  archi- 
tectural details  which  had  to  be  protected.  I  do 
not  need  to  go  into  details  of  how  they  did  it 
because  I  suppose  you  have  seen  many  photo- 
graphs of  the  protective  measures  which  were 
taken,  but  it  was  one  of  the  most  interesting 
things  to  me  in  the  war  to  go  to  Venice  and 
study  the  way  in  which  those  ingenious  Italians 
had  protected  places  like  St.  Mark's,  the  Doge's 
Palace,  the  Library  and  other  prominent  build- 
ings, by  covering  the  fronts  with  sandbag  struc- 
tures, supporting  the  arches,  particularly  of  the 
Doge's  Palace,  by  under-pinning,  adding  extra 
posts  in  the  crown  of  the  arches  and  filling  up 
the  spaces  with  struts  of  various  kinds.  Inside 
St.  Mark's  the  same  precautions  were  taken 
about  the  wonderful  statuary,  the  Donatellos, 
and  so  on;  and  they  also  protected  the  glass 
where  they  could  not  take  it  out  by  mats  of 
various  kinds;  while  the  glass  that  could  be 
taken  out  was  removed  and  put  in  a  safe  place. 

I  cannot  pass  wiithout  speaking  of  the  extra- 
ordinary effect  of  the  lighting  of  the  lanterns  of 
the  domes  of  St.  Mark's  after  they  had  taken 
the  glass  out.  The  first  day  I  saw  this  effect 
was  on  a  Sunday  morning  in  May,  with  a  bright 
sun,  when  all  these  windows  around  the  tops  of 
the  domes  had  been  removed  and  replaced  by 
canvas;  the  canvas  was  white  and  had  been 
oiled,  and  the  effect  was  a  rich  warm  yellow 
color.  With  the  sunlight  shining  through  on  to 
the  golden  mosaic  of  the  domes  and  walls  of  St. 
Mark's,  it  was  a  thing  I  will  never  forget,  and 
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when  1  go  back  to  Venice,  God  willing,  some 
day,  and  see  the  glass  in  again,  I  will  remember 
by  contrast  what  an  extraordinary  ett'ect  that 
lighting  w^as.  It  was  still  more  accentuated 
after  the  ai-mistice.  It  was  a  week  before  the 
armistice  in  France,  and  on  the  9tli  of  Novem- 
ber, a  Sunday,  tliere  was  a  thanksgiving  service 
held  in  St.  Murk's,  attended  by  about  seven  or 
eiglit  thousand  people,  including  soldiers  of  all 
nations,  Italian,  British  and  French  and  some 
Americans.  On  that  occasion  they  took  down 
some  of  the  protective  work  on  the  interior,  as 
well  as  from  the  windows  on  the  outside,  and 
for  the  first  time  in  many  months  the  church 
was  attended  with  the  bright  sunlight  shining  in 
through  all  the  windows.  The  scene,  with  its 
brilliant  coloring  and  music,  is  something  which 
I  shall  always  remember  as  one  of  the  great 
jubilee  thanksgiving  services  at  the  end  of  the 
war.  After  the  services  were  over,  with  several 
of  my  officers,  we  walked  on  to  the  gallery  where 
the  bronze  horses  used  to  be,  and  saw  the  people 
in  the  Piazza  in  front  of  St.  Mark's,  and  al- 
though sombre  in  color,  with  so  many  of  the 
people  in  l)lack,  there  was  enough  color  in  it  to 
make  a  wonderful  picture  in  the  bright  Novem- 
ber sun. 

I  speak  of  these  things  because  many  of  us 
will  be  in  Venice  some  day,  and  I  want  to  try  in 
the  few  moments  at  my  disposal  to  indicate  a 
picture  so  that  when  you  see  it  again  you  will 
notice  and  mark  the  contrast. 

I  am  afraid  1  have  talked  more  about  the  war 
than  I  intended,  but  I  do  want  to  say  that  the 
war  to  us— and  1  am  proud  to  take  the  liberty 
of  classing  myself  with  architects,  because  I 
am  associated  with  you  in  various  ways— has  a 
very  rich  advantage  in  giving  us  a  viewpoint 
and  a  perspective  which  is  going  to  affect  the 
whole  of  this  country-  in  architectural  and  ar- 
tistic ways. 

I  wish  we  had  more  time  to  follow  some  of 
the  other  questions  which  would  take  us  through 
fields  such  as  town-planning  and  reconstruction, 
but  this  is  not  the  occasion. 

And  now  with  regard  to  the  University.  As 
Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science  and 
Engineering — the  post  whicli  I  have  the  lionor 
to  now  hold— I  am  very  jjroud  indeed  that  it 
includes  a  Department  of  Architecture.  Last 
February,  when  I  was  in  England,  after  my 
return  from  Italy,  and  while  engaged  at  the 
War  Office,  I  received  a  letter  from  Sir  Robert 
Falconer  (and  it  was  not  a  surprise  to  me,  be- 
cause I  had  been  tliinking  about  these  various 
matters),  in  which  he  said  there  was  a  strong 
feeling  here  amongst  the  architects  of  Ontario 
and  of  C'anada  that  we  ought  very  materially  to 
strengthen  the  Department  of  Architecture  at 
the  University  of  Toronto.  Of  course,  during  a 
war  such  as  we  have  had,  such  a  long  period  and 


such  tremendous  influences  at  work,  where  al- 
most all  our  staff  and  students  went  to  the  war 
—it  was  only  to  be  expected  that  a  great  disloca- 
tion would  occur  in  a  department  such  as  that  of 
architecture.  Those  of  you  who  have  had  to 
bear  the  brunt  of  the  situation  at  home,  who 
stayed  here  and  had  to  keep  things  going  at  this 
end,  realize  that  as  well  as  I  do,  looking  at  it 
from  the  University  side.  Now  we  come  to  a 
new  turn  in  the  road. 

When  I  came  home,  with  the  approval  of  Sir 
Robert  Falconer,  the  first  thing  to  which  I  want- 
ed to  turn  my  attention,  and  which  I  did,  was  to 
take  steps  to  strengthen  the  Department  of 
Architecture  in  various  ways.  One  of  the  things 
which  we  arranged  for,  and  which  is  now  in 
process  of  fulfilment,  I  hope,  is  the  addition  of 
an  associate  professor  who  comes  from  London, 
and  who  has  been  for  seven  or  eight  years  a 
teacher  at  the  Architectural  School  in  Bedford 
Square.  He  will  take  on  architectural  design 
during  the  coming  year.  That  is  a  first  step 
which  will  aft'ect  us  very  materially.  Other 
plans  contemplate  a  further  w'idening  of  the 
scope  and  arrangements  where  the  members  of 
that  department  can  be  given  more  time  in 
which  to  concentrate  on  that  particular  phase 
of  the  work,  as  well  as  the  addition  of  other 
instructors. 

Now  I  come  to  a  point  on  which  I  do  want  to 
speak  to  you  as  architects  of  this  city  and  of 
Canada,  and  on  which  we  want  your  help  and 
co-operation. 

I  may  say  that  while  I  did  not  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  hearing  the  discussion  of  the  con- 
vention on  "Architectural  Education,"  I  am 
sure  that  expression  mnst  have  been  given  to 
the  fact  that  in  universitj^  education  for  archi- 
tecture we  are  too  apt  to  he  academic,  and  too 
apt  to  forget  the  side  which  in  after-life  every 
j'oung  architectural  student  has  to  develop  after 
he  leaves  the  University. 

Before  returning  to  Canada,  I  wont  through 
all  the  great  universities  in  Great  Britain- 
Oxford,  Cambridge,  Manchester,  Leeds,  Bir- 
mingham, Glasgow  and  Edinburgh.  Most  of 
them  had  architectural  courses  of  some  kind, 
and  I  was  somewhat  shocked  when  I  realized,  as 
I  asked  the  question  in  place  after  place,  that 
their  architectural  courses  were  a  very  uncer- 
tain thing,  that  they  were  ill-attended,  and  ap- 
parently ill-nourished.  When  I  got  back  to  Lon- 
don, I  went  to  the  man  who  I  thought  was  the 
biggest  man  I  could  go  to,  Sir  Aston  Webb,  who, 
I  suppose,  is  the  doyen  of  architecture  in  the 
Empire,  and  who  is  now,  as  you  know,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Royal  Academy.  T  told  him  of  our 
situation  in  Toronto,  and  asked  his  advice.  1 
told  him  what  we  wanted  to  do,  to  get  a  special 
man  to  come  here  who  would  bring  in  some  new 
ideas  from  the  other  side  and  help  us  with  our 
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desijfiiiiijf.  1  told  him  of  our  difficulties  as  I  saw 
th(Mu  from  that  distance,  and  of  the  necessity  of 
allowinj^  for  tiie  live  years  of  the  war  which  liad 
kept  nie  out  of  touch  with  conditions  liere,  and 
as  to  wliat  might  at  present  be  reji:arded  as  the 
best  course  in  teaching  arcliitecture.  1  ex[)h»ined 
that  the  methods  followed  here  were,  in  my  opin- 
ion, not  the  methods  which  were  succee<ling  in 
Great  Britain. 

Sir  Aston  then  told  nie  of  the  School  of 
Architecture  in  Bedford  Square,  and  1  went 
with  him  there  and  met  the  principal  and  a  num- 
ber of  the  instructors.  1  found  that  even  under 
war  conditions,  200  students  were  taking  archi- 
tectural work.  That  was  more  than  I  could 
count  up  in  all  of  the  universities  which  1  had 
visited;  so  that  evidently  the  methods  which 
were  being  used  at  the  Architectural  School  in 
London  were  the  proper  methods,  according  to 
our  present  lights.  While  the  methods  were 
academic  in  a  way,  they  were  about  two-thirds 
something  else,  and  that  something  else  was  a 
very  close  relationship,  close  co-operation  and 
close  co-ordination,  with  the  work  wliich  is  done 
by  the  practicing  architects  in  the  city  of  Lon- 
don. I  asked  myself  at  the  time  as  to  how  we 
could  approximate  this  course  and  get  our  stu- 
dents at  tlie  University  closely  connected  with 
the  working  offices,  studios  and  draughting 
rooms  in  order  to  establish  contact  between  class 
studies  and  practical  work  in  architectural 
training.    This  was  the  problem. 

Evidently  in  London  that  is  considered  the 
best  way  to  do  it.  As  to  whether  it  is  the  best 
method  or  not,  I  will  leave  to  you.  I  do  not 
propose  to  make  any  suggestion  whatever,  but 
I  would  ask  that  if  you  can  appoint  some  com- 
mittee or  sub-committee  with  which  we  might 
confer  in  order  to  ascertain  what  wav  there 


might  be  co-operation  with  our  teaching  staff, 
some  such  conference  should  be  held. 

Of  course,  1  think  that  there  must  be  a  univer- 
sity education  in  order  to  produce  a  good  archi- 
tect. Perhaps  I  am  going  counter  to  the  views 
of  some  of  you  when  1  say  that,  but  I  think  that 
to-day  it  is  as  essential  in  that  profession  as  it 
is  in  any  other. 

May  1  digress  a  nioment  on  that  point.'  We 
have  been  in  the  habit  in  the  last  few  years  of 
(Hlucating  engineers  and  apjtlied  scientific  pro- 
fessional men  as  technologists.  We  have  over- 
educated  them  in  some  respects  by  specializing 
too  early  as  technologists,  and  we  have  for- 
gotten the  great  essential  in  the  education  of 
young  men.  I  am  sure  you  will  all  agree  with 
me  that  a  man  who  graduates  f  i-<mi  a  university 
must  first  be  a  cultured  and  educated  man;  and 
in  the  secoiul  i)lace  a  man  who  will  take  his  place 
in  the  citizenship  of  Canada  after  he  leaves  the 
university,  as  a  leader  in  thought  and  action  in 
the  conununity  in  which  he  resides.  After  that 
let  him  be  a  technologist,  whether  he  is  an  archi- 
tect, engineer  or  anything  else.  I  think  you  will 
agree  with  me  that  I  have  put  the  first  two 
essentials  in  their  proper  order. 

There  is  undoubtedly  some  way  whereby  we 
can  produce  at  the  University  the  best  type  of 
architect  and  combine  all  these  qualities  in  one 
man  who,  after  he  has  graduated,  will  be  of 
value  to  himself,  of  value  to  the  people  with 
whom  he  works,  and  of  value  to  the  country  at 
large.  I  leave  that  thought  with  you,  gentle- 
men, and  would  ask  i)articularly  that  you  assist 
us  in  finding  some  such  means.  We  will  do  any- 
thing to  meet  anj-  suggestion  which  you  have  to 
make,  and  I  hope  some  such  scheme  can  be 
worked  out.  I  am  delighted  to  have  had  this 
opportunity  to  speak  to  you,  and  I  hope  we  will 
meet  again  sometime  before  long. 


The  University  in  Relation  to  Architectural 

Education 


Address  by  Sir  Robert  Falconer,  President  of  the  University  of  Toronto,  before  the  Ontario  Association  of  Architects. 


Following  General  Mitchell's  remarks,  Sir 
Robert  Falconer,  President  of  Toronto  Univer- 
sity, addressed  the  gathering,  stating  that  it  was 
not  his  intention  to  deal  with  the  technical  side 
of  architecture,  but  to  make  one  or  two  general 
remarks  about  the  great  inrush  of  students  this 
year  both  at  Toronto  University  and  elsewhere 
which  was  entirely  without  precedent. 

"This,"  he  observed,  "is  not  a  matter  merely 
of  making  up  arrears.  There  is  an  element  in 
that,  but  there  is  something  more.  As  we  read 
the  facts  this  week,  it  justifies  what  we  have 


been  expecting,  that  as  a  result  of  the  .war  there 
will  be  a  great  turning  towards  education,  and 
the  future  will  lie  with  the  educated  men.  The 
ordinary  technician,  quick  at  a  little  tiling,  and 
perhaps  doing  it  very  well,  but  knowing  very 
little  more,  is  going  to  find  competition  ex- 
tremely difficult  in  the  future,  because  he  is 
going  to  find  the  world  more  full  of  educated 
men  than  it  has  ever  been  before. 

"What  does  it  mean!  It  means  this,  that  in 
dealing  with  our  educational  affairs  we  have  to 
consider  what  the  word  'practical'  really  means. 
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You  hear  a  great  deal  about  'practical  educa 
tion.'    Now,  what  does 'practical' mean?    Some 
people  thiuk  that  practical  means  a  (luick  tech- 
nique, that  you  can  get  quickly  and  use  as  soon 
as  you  go  out.     Of  course,  there  is  a  certain 
practicality  about  a  readiness  of  that  kind  tluit 
is  easily  got  and  is  effective  and  efficient  within 
certain  narrow  limits.  But  the  real  practical  edu- 
cation is  not  the  education  that  fits  a  man  to  get  a 
living  the  year  after  he  goes  out,  but  it  is  the  edu- 
cation that  fits  that  man  to  compete  in  the  great 
school  of  life  so  that  year  after  year  he  will  bo 
aible  to  maintain  his  position  and  get  a  grow- 
ingly   increasing    position    in    the    conununity. 
That  is  the  real  practical  education.     Now  we 
have  to  meet  that  in  every  branch  and  in  every 
profession.     There  is  the  quick  lunch  type  of 
education,  which  ruins  your  digestion  after  a 
while.    And  there  is  the  man  who  believes  that 
life  is  not  so  full  of  rush  but  that  you  can  sit 
down  in  the  middle  of  the  day  and  talk  awhile 
and  get  a  decent  lunch  and  perhaps  even  rest  a 
little  while  after  it.    There  are  the  two  types  of 
men,  and  the  one  will  live  longer  than  the  other. 
That  is  so  in  almost  every  branch  of  education. 
"To-day  the  world  is  full  of  restlessness  and 
rush.    But  why  should  the  world  be  so  full  of 
rush?    Why  should  there  be  all  this  haste?     It 
is  reasonable  that  there  should  be  haste  while 
war  is  on,  when  everything  has  to  be  speeded  up 
to  win  an  instant  victory.     That  is  all  right. 
But  has  human  life  nothing  more  for  us  than 
year  after  year  of  fevered  anxiety,  that  every 
moment  of  it  should  be  seized  and  filled  full  not 
with  thought  but  with  inere  exercise  of  the  will, 
mere  energy  ?     Is  that  all  that  life  is  ?     Mere 
energj',  mere  drive,  mere  force?     Then  life  is 
not  worth  living  for  most  of  us.    We  have  had 
too  much  of  that  kind  of  thing  already.    What 
we  want  in  life  is  something  of  the  richness  of  it. 
Something  that  really  brings  us  treasures  from 
our  spare  moments— and  we  want  more  spare 
moments.     That  is   the   reason   that  we  sym- 
pathize with  the  movement  for  shorter  hours. 
There  are  varieties  of  reasons  for  shorter  hours, 
but  one  great  underlying  and  perhai)s  uncon- 
scious reason  is  the  need  of  more  time  to  live 
life  rationally,  to  put  something  into  life  that  is 
worth  while.     And,  of  course,  it  is  incumbent 
upon  us,  now  that  the  workman  is  getting  more 
time,  that  we  should  enable  him  to  use  the  extra 
hour  in  a  reasonable  human  way  and  get  some 
richness  out  of  it.     But  what  sort  of  example 
are  we  giving  him  if  those  of  us  who  occupy 
ourselves  in  the  professions  and  elsewhere  fill 
uj)  every  moment  with  this  rush  and  .do  not 
recognize   that  the  largeness  of  a  man's  life 
consists  very  much  in  the  way  he  uses  the  spare 
time  he  has.     If  we  give  them  no  example  we 
cannot    expect    that    the    world    will    change 
Therefore  we  cannot,  in  view  of  the  immense 


rush  into  education,  lower  our  standards.  They 
are  going  up  instead  of  down.  They  have  gone 
up.  We  have  added  another  year  in  medicine, 
and  it  is  now  six  years. 

"I  had  a  letter  from  a  friend  of  mine,  a  rather 
anxious  university  president.  He  says  some 
peo[)le  are  somewhat  anxious  that  if  these  long 
hours  are  put  on  we  will  drive  our  students  to 
the  United  States.  There  is  not  much  sign  of 
that  when  we  have  in  the  first  year  of  medicine 
450  students,  of  which  not  more  than  200  are 
returned  men.  There  are  250  entering  on  the 
six-year  course.  A  far  larger  number  than  we 
have  had  before.  Next  year  Applied  Science 
will  be  put  up,  so  that  three  or  four  more  sub- 
jects will  be  put  on.  That  is  to  say,  he  has  to 
be  well  educated  before  he  begins.  He  must 
have  honor  mathematics  now.  He  will  probably 
have  to  take  honor  physics  and  honor  French. 
That  is  where  we  intend  them  to  be  well  edu- 
cated, at  the  schools,  ■  so  that  a  good  type  of 
student  will  come  in. 

"Of  course,  the  difficulty  is  expense,  and  that 
is  a  very  serious  matter.  There  is  one  of  the 
questions  for  the  future  democracy  to  solve. 
How  is  talent  to  be  discovered?  How  are  we  to 
know  where  it  lies  latent?  And  how  is  that 
latent  talent,  when  it  has  not  the  opportunit)', 
to  get  the  opportunity  so  that  it  will  become  or 
service  to  the  public?  Thnt  is  one  of  the  largo 
questions  that  lies  before  this  democracy  l^ut 
because  of  the  probability  of  latent  talent  not 
getting  its  chance,  we  cannot  keep  back  the 
whole  average.  The  average  has  to  be  brought 
up  and  then  we  have  to  find  means  to  cultivato 
the  special,  those  who  really  are  fitted  for  an 
opportunity  but  cannot  get  it. 

"That  to-day  is  our  point  of  view  in  the  Uni- 
versity, and  I  think  you  will  find  in  the  long  run 
it  is  the  practical  view.  We  know  why  we  have 
had  so  great  a  tussle  in  this  war;  it  was  because 
(rermany  had  learned  that  lesson.  There  is  the 
latent  power  in  the  Anglo-Saxon,  but  it  had  not 
been  organized,  but  believe  me,  we  are  not  going 
to  be  caught  napping  that  way  again.  There  is 
going  to  be  a  high  level  of  intellectual  develop- 
ment and  intelligence  in  every  branch  in  the 
country. 

"Yesterday  I  was  out  in  two  of  the  cities  of 
this  Province— Stratford  and  London— and  I 
got  the  same  stoiy  there  as  everywhere.  The 
schools  are  almost  bursting  with  youth;  not 
room  enough  in  the  village  institutes.  We  know 
that  the  technical  schools  are  being  developed 
and  their  branches  in  the  intermediate  schools 
are  going  to  come  on.  And  you  know  the  in 
si)i ration  that  Dr.  Cody  is  putting  into  the  whole 
movement  in  this  Province.  For  the  next  ten 
years  we  will  hardly  know  how  to  take  care  of 
our  youth  who  are  seeking  an  education, 
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"It  is  a  niaji^iiifieent  period  to  live  in.  I  stood 
in  that  hall  of  ours  to  see  so  large  a  body  of 
students,  ami  1  never  felt  such  a  thrill  of  power 
and  enerj^y  as  there  was  in  that  body  of  men  and 
women,  it  is  a  great  time  to  live  in.  The  future 
rests  iu)t  with  those  who  haste  and  hurry 
through,  but  with  those  who  in  quiet  and  con- 
fidence have  their  strength  and  who  go  on  year 
after  year  working  out  the  power  that  is  in  them 
and  bringing  that  power  to  the  development  it 
should  have. 

"That  is  the  whole  principle  that  ought  to 
underlie  our  education,  and  therefore  our  stand- 
ards will  go  up  instead  of  going  down.  The 
result  will  be  that  the  democracy,  as  a  whole, 
will  find  leaders.  It  is  in  the  educated  talent  of 
our  democracy  that  the  leaders  will  be  discov- 
ered. They  are  the  only  people  who  can  lead. 
Taking  the  people  found  anywhere,  wherever 


they  are,  in  any  grade  of  society,  give  them  the 
o|)portnnity,  and  then  develoi)  them.  That  is 
our  safety,  and  I  think  our  people  have  dis- 
covered it,  and  for  that  reason  they  look  upon 
the  future  of  education  in  the  next  ten  years  as 
being  brigiit  with  promise. 

"I  reallyhave  nothing  more  to  say,  Mr.  (Jhair- 
nuin,  because  that  is  the  gist  of  the  whole  thing, 
and  1  know  that  you  as  architects  agree  with 
me;  that  what  you  want,  as  General  Mitchell 
has  said,  is  the  class  of  man  who  can  think,  who 
can  take  time,  perhaps  sometime,  to  go  over  to 
Italy  and  look  at  another  world.  The  class  of 
man  who  has  a  breadth  of  human  understanding 
that  makes  him  more  than  a  mere  technician. 
The  architect  is  an  educated  gentleman  who  has 
a  large  function  in  rendering  human  life  — as 
General  Mitcliell  said— more  human  and  more 
livable." 


The   Ontario   Housing  Act 

Address  delivered  hy  Mr.  James  Govan,  Architect  of  the  Provincial  Secretary  Department  of  the  Ontario  Gov- 
ernment, before  the  R.A.l.C.  and  O.A.A.  Convention. 


W/    IIII^E  my  connection  with  housing  is  not 
^  very  old,  I  have  specialized  ((uite  a  hit 

in  the  problem  of  housing  the  unfortunate,  the 
victims  of  the  sins  of  omission  and  commission 
of  past  generations.  So  1  look  upon  housing 
schemes  not  only  from  a  professional  but  a 
social  standpoint.  T  am  connected  with  On- 
tario's first  official  venture  into  a  field  which, 
after  all,  is  the  greatest,  just  as  it  is  the  oldest 
architectural  problem.  You  gentlemen  who  have 
to  deal  with  the  problem  of  providing  five  thou- 
sand dollar  houses  for  three  thousand  dollars 
are  better  qualified  to  speak  on  the  architectural 
side  of  this  question  than  I  am,  because  after 
all  officially  1  have  only  been  a  critic,  and  it  is 
very  easy  to  be  a  critic.  I  consented  to  say 
something  here  to-day  because  I  have  been  con- 
nected with  the  working  out  of  the  Ontario 
Housing  Act,  and  I  think  if  something  is  put 
before  you  it  may  produce  a  greater  participa- 
tion in  the  development  of  the  housing  move- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  architectural  profession 
in  Ontario  than  has  been  the  case  in  the  past. 

The  attitude  of  the  Government  is  that  they 
do  not  feel  as  if  the  profession  had  taken  the 
interest  in  this  subject  which  it  might  have 
taken.  I  do  not  know  whether  Mr.  Adams  here 
agrees  with  that  or  not,  but  that  is  how  I  feel 
persoiuUly  about  it.  At  the  same  time  I  could 
not  have  carried  on  my  Department  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  splendid  backing  and  help  which 
some  of  the  members  of  the  profession  have 
given  to  the  local  Commissions  scattered 
throughout  the  Province.     This  assistance  has 


meant  much  to  the  local  Commissions,  and  I 
think  the  members  of  the  profession  as  a  whole 
can  do  far  more  than  they  have  been  doing  this 
year. 

The  experience  I  have  had  during  the  past 
year  in  the  administration  of  this  Act  simply 
confirms  an  opinion  that  1  held  before,  that  in 
the  solution  of  the  economic  problem  of  the 
small  house  most  of  the  laymen  in  Ontario  con- 
sider the  services  of  an  architect  not  only  un- 
necessary but  positively  a  hindrance.  That  may 
seem  rather  a  broad  statement,  but  it  is  the 
experience  T  have  had  in  dealing  with  the  local 
Commissions.  We  have  had  ninety-one  (Com- 
missions going  in  the  Province,  and  I  have  met 
most  of  those  acting  in  this  capacity,  and  1  tliink 
that  on  the  whole  they  are  a  si)lendid  body  of 
men ;  but  they  have  just  about  as  much  use  for 
the  architectural  profession  as  the  gentleman 
had  for  the  general  public  who  said,  "The  pub- 
lic be  damned."  That  is  the  sort  of  remark  that 
the  la^•man  has  to  make  of  the  architectural  pro- 
fession. 

T  think  that  the  remedy  for  that  state  of  af- 
fairs lies  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  architec- 
tural profession.  As  Mr.  Adams  has  i)ointed 
out,  we  must  begin  to  take  an  interest  in  this 
thing  not  from  dollars  and  cents  you  may  get 
out  of  it  in  a  professional  way,  but  from  a  social 
standpoint.  It  is  no  use  to  say  that  if  we  had  a 
chance  we  could  demonstrate  what  we  could  do. 
The  fact  is  that  the  profession  as  a  whole  has 
ignored  the  question,  and  if  the  housing  work 
generally  has  been  left  in  the  hands  of  incom- 
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petent  men,  those  who  think  they  are  competent 
need  not  wonder  if  their  ability  is  questioned 
unless  tliey  show  by  more  than  an  academic  in- 
terest that  they  are  not  dilettantes. 

In  the  operation  of  the  Ontario  Housing  Act 
so  far,  there  are  about  ninety-one  municipalities 
with  Commissions  appointed,  and  out  of  the 
twenty-three  cities  in  the  Province  of  Ontario, 
eighteen  have  come  under  the  Act.  The  cities 
that  have  not  are  Toronto,  Chatham,  Peter- 
borough, St.  Thomas  and  Kingston.  Of  those 
five  Chatham  and  Peterborough  have  got  by- 
laws in  course  of  preparation.  More  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  towns  are  in,  and  about  sixteen 
municipalities  are  actually  building.  A  point  of 
interest  to  the  profession  is  the  fact  that  of  the 
sixteen  municipalities  that  are  now  building, 
over  two-thirds  of  them  have  in  their  employ- 
ment a  local  architect  to  guide  them  as  recom- 
mended by  the  Government. 

The  first  thing  we  have  attempted  to  do  in 
administering  the  Act  has  been  to  advise  every 
Commission  which  came  to  lis  to  get  an  archi- 
tect. Sometimes  we  were  able  to  induce  them 
to  get  an  architect,  and  sometimes  not.  It  de- 
pends entirely  on  what  the  local  Commission 
thinks  of  an  architect.  In  some  cases  they  have 
got  architects,  and  in  many  cases  they  have  got 
the  best  men  that  are  available  in  the  particular 
neighborhood. 

When  the  Act  was  passed  at  the  last  session 
of  the  Legislature,  the  fact  that  was  impressed 
on  Mr.  Ellis,  the  director  of  the  Ontario  scheme, 
and  on  myself  as  consulting  architect  for  the 
scheme,  was  that  something  had  to  be  done 
quickly. 

Now,  there  are  two  ways  in  which  this  Act 
might  have  been  developed.  One  would  have 
been  to  carry  out  the  same  ideas  as  have  been 
carried  out  in  Great  Britain,  and  also  in  the 
United  States,  and  have  got  a  big  central  or- 
ganization that  would  have  approved  of  all  the 
schemes  and  that  nearh'  all  the  schemes  would 
have  been  large  group  development.  Public 
opinion  in  Ontario  at  the  present  time,  or  at  that 
time,  was  such  that  Mr.  Ellis  did  not  feel  that 
very  much  progress  could  be  made  this  year  if 
we  confined  our  energies  entirely  to  grou}i  de- 
velopment. For  that  reason  we  have  rather 
satisfied  ourselves  this  year  with  making  a  be- 
ginning with  the  development  of  building  on 
individual  lots,  and  endeavoring  wherever  pos- 
sible to  influence  the  local  Commissions  to  get 
busy  as  soon  as  possible  on  group  development. 
I  am  glad  to  say  that  quite  a  number  of  cases 
—for  instance  the  development  at  Ottawa, 
Hawkesbury,  Iroquois  Falls,  Trenton  and  sev- 
eral others  which  I  cannot  remember  just  now— 
are  being  carried  out  as  group  development. 
There  are,  indeed,  one  or  two  splendid  schemes 
which  will  have  a  fine  leavening  effect  in  the 


Province  of  Ontario.  I  think  the  best  of  all  so 
far  is  the  one  with  which  Mr.  Adams  is  con- 
nected, the  scheme  in  Ottawa. 

I  thoroughly  agree  with  Mr.  Adams'  conten- 
tion that  we  cannot  hope  to  build  all  the  houses 
needed,  and  that  therefore  the  few  we  do  build 
"should  be  built  as  models  for  the  general  com- 
munity. 

As  soon  as  the  Act  was  passed,  and  before  we 
could  say  "Jack  Robinson,"  the  plans  began  to 
shower  into  the  Dei)artment  in  such  a  way  that 
we  had  to  pass  on  the  plans,  create  the  machin- 
ery, and  get  the  whole  thing  going  at  once.  The 
result  is  that  to-day  in  Ontario  there  are  two 
hundred  families  living  in  houses  built  under  the 
Act  this  year;  thirteen  hundred  families  that 
will  be  living  in  houses  in  two  or  three  weeks, 
and  before  the  year  is  closed  there  will  be  fifteen 
hundred. 

That  has  involved  an  expenditure  of  about 
four  million  dollars.  At  the  present  time  the 
amount  of  appropriations  which  have  been  al- 
ready granted  to  the  Commissions  in  Ontario  is 
$10,620,000.  Now,  if  I  came  to  you  and  said 
that  in  the  immediate  future  there  was  a  job 
which  represented  the  diiference  between  that 
four  million  dollars  which  has  practically  been 
spent  and  the  ten  millions  appropriated,  or 
about  six  millions,  I  think  you  gentlemen  would 
be  much  interested.  Well,  the  job  is  there  for 
you,  only  it  is  cut  up  in  piecemeal  fashion.  If 
you  leave  the  development  of  this  work  to  specu- 
lative builders  and  half-baked  draughtsmen  and 
men  of  like  calibre,  of  course  we  will  not  get  the 
results  that  we  desire  to  get.  W^hile  we  in  the 
Department  are  doing  everything  we  possibly 
can  to  put  this  scheme  in  the  hands  of  the  ablest 
architects  in  the  Province,  that  kind  of  result 
is  very  difficult  to  get  by  force.  You  have  to 
get  it  through  the  process  of  education,  and  the 
educational  campaign  can  better  be  conducted 
by  the  architectural  profession  than  it  can  be 
by  the  Government. 

It  is  interesting  in  connection  with  the  figures 
I  have  just  given  you  to  notice  that  in  a  recent 
number  of  the  "Canadian  Municipal  Journal," 
the  secretary  of  the  British  Federation  of 
Trades  Unions  stated  that  Britain  had  yet  to 
build  its  first  house  under  the  reconstruction 
scheme.  Well,  as  I  said  before,  we  were  asked 
for  results,  and  we  have  got  some  results.  They 
are  not  all  that  I  would  like,  nor  all  that  you  as 
architects  would  desire,  but  I  do  think  they  are 
having  a  good  effect  throughout  the  Province 
as  a  whole. 

For  instance,  we  had  a  report  from  Sudbury 
within  the  last  week  to  say  that  the  quality  of 
the  work  done  there  is  having  a  very  excellent 
effect  on  the  building  adjacent  to  where  the 
work  is  going  on;  that  it  has  already  practically 
changed  the  character  of  one  of  the  section?  of 
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the  town,  and  that  the  quality  of  the  work  being 
(lone  is  a  jjood  deal  better  than  has  been  done 
for  tliat  class  of  house  in  Sudbury  before. 

I  think  the  same  remark  a[)plies  to  the  work 
that  is  beinj?  done  by  a  number  of  the  associa- 
tions around  Niajjara  Falls.  There  is  much 
good  work  in  general  being  done,  and  on  the 
other  hand  there  is  work  being  done  that  is  not 
as  good  as  it  might  be.  ft  is  very  hard  for  any- 
one in  my  ];)osition  to  get  the  right  kind  of  in- 
fluence on  this  scheme,  because  the  kind  of  j)lans 
we  get  are  not  always  what  one  would  wish. 
Sometimes  the  price  of  pai)er  seems  to  be  so 
high  that  some  people  think  it  a  good  thing  to 
save  up  the  paper  they  get  from  the  laundry  or 
the  grocery,  to  make  their  plans  on.  When  we 
get  a  case  like  that,  one  has  to  be  not  merely  an 
architectural  critic  but  an  architectural  prophet 
to  know  what  kiiid  of  building  they  intend  to 
build.  We  could  hold  everything  up  to-day  if 
we  insisted  on  getting  the  verj^  best  of  plans  and 
all  the  information  necessary.  But  we  have 
attempted  to  do  a  sort  of  educational  work  by 
enlisting  the  co-operation  of  the  local  Commis- 
sions. 

After  all  is  said  and  done,  the  money  behind 
this  scheme  is  not  Dominion  Govermnent  money, 
nor  is  it  Ontario  Government  money,  it  is  money 
that  belongs  to  the  municipalities  where  those 
houses  are  building.  WTiile  the  assistance  in  the 
first  place  has  come  from  the  Federal  and  Pro- 
vincial Governments,  at  the  same  time  the  secu- 
rity behind  the  movement  is  the  municipal 
security;  and  therefore  we  feel  that  the  more 
we  can  decentralize  the  authority  that  is  coping 
with  this  problem,  the  better  the  educational 
features  will  be  throughout  the  Province  and  the 
less  we  will  have  of  the  evils  of  bureaucratic 
methods. 

I  have  been  connected  with  the  Ontario  Gov- 
ernment long  enough  to  know,  in  connection 
with  these  public  institutions,  that  centraliza- 
tion carried  too  far  is  a  bad  thing.  As  you 
know,  all  our  public  institutions  in  Ontario  are 
administered  by  a  central  authority  here  in 
Toronto,  and  my  experience  in  that  matter  has 
led  me  to  the  conclusion  that  it  would  be  better 
for  us  and  for  those  institutions  if  the  peoi)le  in 
the  towns  where  they  are  located  had  more  to 
do  with  their  administration  and  the  various 
responsibilities  connected  with  them.  At  pres- 
ent the  Act  in  Ontario  operates  in  this  way,  that 
the  local  Commissions  are  appointed  by  any 
municipality  or  township  that  cares  to  come 
under  the  Act,  and  they  in  turn  are  advised  by 
the  Government  to  get  an  architect;  to  get  a 
surveyor  to  survey  the  sites ;  and  to  appoint  an 
inspector  to  inspect. 

The  city  of  Toronto,  as  you  all  know,  does  not 
come  under  this  Act.    It  has  a  special  Act  of  its 


own,  and  does  not  take  any  notice  of  the  Ontario 
Act  this  year. 

In  the  municipalities  and  towns  of  which  I 
speak,  however,  some  of  the  Coimnissions  are 
doing  splendid  work  and  have  produced  a  very 
fine  etfect  in  their  localities.  Other  Commis- 
sions, of  course,  have  to  be  educated  uj)  to  that 
point.  They  do  not  want  to  take  any  respon- 
sibility. They  receive  everything  into  their  mill, 
whether  done  in  the  form  of  wrapjjing  paper  or 
good  blue  prints,  and  they  shoot  it  all  down  to 
Toronto  in  the  hoi)e  that  we  will  catch  all  the 
bad  things.  To  do  that  would  mean  the  creation 
of  a  central  bureau,  which  would  be  altogether 
too  expensive. 

Under  the  United  States  Government,  the 
cost  of  their  overhead  administration  for  their 
housing  schemes  was  eight  per  cent.  If  we 
started  in  to  spend  eight  per  cent,  of  the  eight 
or  ten  millions  which  will  be  expended  on  hous- 
ing, I  know  that  it  would  not  meet  with  the 
approval  of  the  taxpayers. 

At  present  our  overhead  in  Ontario  runs 
about  one  per  cent.  We  cannot  expect  the  De- 
partment to  give  the  same  attention  to  super- 
vision for  one  per  cent,  that  costs  the  American 
Government  eight  per  cent.  So  we  are  trying 
to  pass  the  resi)onsibility  back  and  by  educa- 
tional methods  get  the  local  Commissions  to 
assume  more  of  the  burden  of  administering 
this  Act. 

Up  to  the  present  time,  of  the  thirteen  hun- 
dred houses  which  are  well  under  way,  over  a 
thousand  are  on  individual  lots.  Of  course,  that 
means  that  so  far  we  have  not  really  got  down 
to  very  much  of  the  group  development.  That, 
however,  is  coming.  All  the  evidence  goes  to 
show  that  the  Ontario  Government  will  be  asked 
to  spend  by  the  end  of  1920  or  1921,  close  on  to 
twenty  millions  on  this  scheme,  and  it  seems 
eciually  evident  that  next  year  nearly  all  of  the 
schemes  that  will  come  under  the  Housing  Act 
will  consist  of  group  developments  in  the  hands 
of  the  best  architects  of  the  Province  and  with 
good  town  planners  and  good  municipal  engi- 
neering experience  at  the  back  of  each  project. 
This  year's  work  must  be  regarded  more  as 
pioneering  and  as  an  experiment  in  educating 
Housing  Commissions  to  the  point  where  they 
are  willing  and  ready  to  go  ahead  and  assume 
the  larger  burden  of  developing  a  piece  of  prop- 
erty in  the  way  it  should  be  done.  At  the 
present  time  the  Commissions  would  rather 
fight  shy  of  that  responsibility,  and  they  simply 
welcome  the  man  who  comes  in  and  says,  "Here 
is  a  lot  and  I  want  to  build  a  house  on  it." 
There  is  a  great  deal  less  responsibility  and 
work  for  them,  and  less  technical  responsibility 
required,  to  encourage  that  kind  of  applicant 
than  to  attempt  such  a  scheme  as  Linden  Lea 
in  Ottawa. 
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The  reason  why  the  Housing  Act  is  appealing 
to  the  individual  in  Ontario  is  not  very  far  to 
seek  when  I  cite  to  you  some  figures.  For  in- 
stance, as  to  the  cost  of  the  buildings  at  New 
Toronto.  For  a  six-room  detached  house  there, 
solid  brick  construction,  shingle  roof,  designed 
by  one  of  the  best  of  your  associates  here  in 
Toronto,  the  contract  was  about  $3,005,  and 
roughly  speaking  about  $300  or  $400  more  than 
that  is  required  for  the  local  improvements  and 
other  things  necessary  to  finish  the  house.  Now, 
on  twenty  years'  payments  that  means  that  it 
takes  about  eight  per  cent,  for  capital  and  in- 
terest, and  the  man  who  is  buying  that  house 


and  is  going  to  own  it,  is  going  to  be  living  for 
the  next  few  years  anyway  at  practically  a 
rental  of  twenty-three  dollars  a  month. 

Now,  you  know  enough  about  the  building 
conditions  in  Toronto  to  realize  that  when  that 
sort  of  figure  is  put  before  the  average  individ- 
ual in  the  outskirts  of  Toronto  and  throughout 
the  other  cities  of  Ontario,  the  scheme  is  going 
to  be  popular. 

In  Toronto  there  has  been  quite  a  hitch,  and 
the  results  have  not  been  as  successful  as  every- 
one hoped  they  would  be;  but  perhaps  next 
year  they  will  get  over  that  difficulty. 
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INDIVIDUAL  views  on  architectural  educa- 
tion as  on  other  subjects,  war  gratuities  for 
example,  have  value  in  that  they  may  serve  to 
promote  discussion  among  a  group  of  thinking 
men.  It  is  on  that  basis  I  am  putting  forward 
my  views,  not  suggesting  that  here  is  the  pana- 
cea for  all  architectural  ills. 

You  may  recollect  the  story  of  a  Professor  of 
Physics  I  think,  who  had  given  the  same  series 
of  lectures  for  about  a  dozen  years.  On  this 
fact  being  mentioned  to  him  he  replied  in  a  ter- 
rible voice,  "My  dear  sir,  truth  never  changes." 
This  may,  of  course,  be  an  exaggeration,  but 
there  can  hardly  be  any  doubt  that  education  in 
general  tends  to  shape  the  mind  in  an  accepted 
fashion,  methods  that  have  stood  the  test  of 
time  quite  naturally  prevail,  newer  things  are 
apt  to  be  distrusted.  It  is  therefore  desira;ble 
that  from  time  to  time  the  tendencies  of  educa 
tion  should  be  reviewed  by  interested  outsiders. 

There  would  apj)ear  to  be  a  tendency  in  the 
architectural  schools  to  regard  the  students  as 
the  property  of  the  professor,  he  guarding  them 
from  the  wiles  of  the  outer  world  of  architects. 
Why  else  would  the  student  be  required  to  de- 
sign for  example  "A  king's  palace  set  in  a 
wooded  park  ? ' '  The  av^erage  practicing  archi- 
tect's  acquaintance  with  kings  is  of  the  slight- 
est, though  it  is  true  that  if  he  lives  in  Toronto 
he  may  shake  hands  with  a  prince. 

This  tendency  serves  to  make  architectural 
education  more  and  more  academic,  to  deal  less 
with  the  practical  requirements  of  the  everyday 
architect.  Now,  whatever  may  be  the  case  in 
France,  on  the  lines  of  whose  great  school  prac- 
tically all  the  others  are  founded,  there  is  very 
little  doubt  that  in  Canada  the  architect  has  be- 
come by  force  of  circumstances  a  business  man 
first  and  an  artist  later.  That  may  be  unfor- 
tunate, yet  every  architect  in  practice  knows 
that  if  he  is  to  survive  it  is  essential  that  his 


clients  get  value  for  money  expended.  If  we 
grant  that  such  is  the  case,  then  it  follows  that 
the  architectural  colleges  should  be  prepared  to 
give  the  student  a  grounding  in  the  business  of 
architecture.  At  present  a  great  deal  of  time 
is  spent  in  making  elaborate  drawings  of,  say  a 
Corinthian  capital,  yet  practically  never  is  that 
strange  and  elusive  being,  the  contractor,  men- 
tioned. Now  it  is  possible  that  in  his  subse- 
quent professional  life  it  may  never  be  neces- 
sary for  the  student  to  make  a  large  rendered 
detail  of  a  Corinthian  capital,  but  he  is  almost 
certain  to  come  into  frequent  contact  with  the 
builder,  and  he  may  to  his  sorrow  learn  some- 
thing of  the  lien  law. 

Too  much  time  can  easily  be  spent  in  the 
drawing  and  rendering  of  the  orders,  frequently 
they  are  copied  from  books  as  isolated  portions, 
and  the  student  does  not  realize  for  some  time 
that  the  base  and  the  capital  have  any  relation 
to  one  another.  One  might  indeed  go  farther 
and  say  that  too  much  time  is  spent  on  purely 
antiquarian  problems  —  the  reconstruction  of 
ancient  temples  and  such  like.  The  influence  of 
such  teaching  is  all  around  us  in  architecture 
and  sculpture.  Painting  has,  to  some  extent, 
freed  itself  of  the  shackles  of  the  past.  To  take 
a  recent  example  in  sculpture— the  British  War 
Medal  design.  Here  we  have  represented  an 
unclothed  Greek  youth  riding  a  spirited  and 
well  groomed  horse.  Now  what  connection 
that  has  with  the  war  it  would  be  very  difficult 
10  say.  I  showed  an  illustration  of  it  to  a  friend 
ol  mine,  and  he  said,  ' '  Oh,  Lady  Godiva,  I  sup- 
pose." One  would  have  thought  that  the  khaki 
clad  youth  we  all  Know  so  well,  who  went  out  so 
calmly  to  teach  the  gentle  Geraian  how  to  be- 
have,, would  offer  a  sufficient  inspiration:  that 
the  great  guiip,  which  blazed  along  the  grim 
lines  in  France  and  Flanders  would  have  pro- 
vided for  him  a  worthy  setting. 
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I  can  remiinber  a  }X)st  office  in  the  United 
States  and  an  interview  with  a  man  in  the  street 
rogardin^^  it.  lie  said,  "It's  Greek,  ain't  itf" 
I  agreed  that  we  miglit  call  it  that.  '•  Well,"  lie 
asked.  "di<l  the  gol-darn  (Jreek  liave  to  drag 
himself  np  a  hundred  steps  every  time  he  wjmt- 
ed  to  buy  a  two-cent  stamp  f"  The  hundred 
steps  may  have  been  an  over-statement,  Ijut  no 
(lonht  that's  what  it  felt  like. 

I  have  a  great  reverence  for  Greece,  for  her 
art  and  {)hik)soi)hy,  but  along  with  that  rever- 
ence it  is  reasonable  that  one  may  (juestion  the 
wisdom  of  adopting  her  forms  for  whatever 
ty|)e  of  building  we  may  have  to  construct,  act 
paying  enough  attention  to  the  manners:  of  to- 
day, to  the  demand  for  unobstructed  light  in 
offices,  for  example,  something  not  regarded  as 
an  essential  in  the  temples  of  the  gods. 

Architectural  design  should,  of  course,  retain 
its  {)resent  position  of  importance  in  the 
schools,  but  I  do  not  hold  it  is  necessary  that  the 
elevators  should  be  rendered  and  the  shadows 
mathematically  ))rojected.  Problems  bearing 
on  to-day's  requirements  should  be  set  and  the 
designs  drawn  in  pencil  only,  noted  as  to  the 
materials  and  with  figured  dimensions,  this  un- 
til the  final  year  at  all  events.  A  detail  of  some 
important  feature  should  be  made  and  finally 
a  perspective  sketch  of  the  building. 

The  elimination  of  the  rendering  allows  more 
time  to  be  given  to  the  practical  needs  of  the 
problem.  I  can  recollect  a  student  who  was 
able  to  draw  quite  correctly  as  far  as  I  am 
aware,  a  section  through  the  great  pyramid, 
but  who  was  totally  unacquainted  with  the  mys- 
terious processes  of  a  double  hung  window.  T 
tiiink  you  will  agree  that  it  is  more  important 
for  the  student  to  be  well  equipped  for  the  work 
he  later  hopes  to  do  than  to  i)ossess  a  beauti- 
fully engraved  diploma.  For  design,  the  stu- 
dents of  the  second,  third  and  fourth  years 
might  well  work  together.  Each  student  from 
time  to  time  should  exhibit  his  design  with  what 
pride  he  can  muster  up,  and  answer  his  critics. 
This  working  together  of  men  iinbued  with  com- 
mon ideals  will  serve  to  pi'oduce  the  best  in 
each.  The  younger  student  sees  what  the  elder 
has  done  or,  if  he  is  made  of  the  right  stufi,  is 
tired  by  the  desire  to  accomplish  that  or  more; 
the  elder  in  his  turn  is  able  to  see  how  far  he 
has  progressed.  The  gentle  art  of  defending 
his  design  in  the  face  of  his  remarkably  out- 
spoken fellow  studemts  will  also  be  useful  in 
later  life;  it  will  enable  the  man  to  face  church 
building  committees  and  school  boards  with 
more  eiiuanimity  than  some  of  us  can  do  at 
present. 

The  subjects  taught  should  be  related  more 
closely  than  they  ai'e.  There  is  a  tendency  to 
divide  everjithing  up  into  periods  not  readily 
connected  with  one  another.  Building  construc- 
tion, for  example,  should  obviously  be  taught  in 


coimection  with  the  design  the  student  has  made, 
detailing  various  parts  in  a  practical  way.  The 
drawing  of  the  orders  and  exercises  in  anti- 
(uiarian  reconstruction  could  be  made  part  of 
the  course  in  history  of  architecture.  The  re- 
port on  architectural  education  comjiilcd  by  the 
Illinois  Chapter  of  the  A.l.A.  and  the  Illinois 
Society  of  Architects  stiites: 

"The  student  should  be  made  to  understand 
that  the  course  in  the  history  of  architecture  is 
part  of  his  cultural  foundation  and  is  not  in- 
tended to  provide  material  to  be  used  irrespon- 
sibly in  modern  building.  He  should  be  told 
that  the  styles  in  the  present  century  have  no 
longer  any  structural  or  chronological  signifi 
cance.  No  one  can  prophesy  in  the  presence  of 
a  skeleton  steel  frame  whether  the  building 
when  hatched,  will  be  classic,  Romanesque, 
Gothic  or  one  of  the  57  varieties  of  the  "Re- 
naissance." 

While  the  study  of  historic  ornament  has  its 
importance,  the  student  should  not  be  exclus- 
ively trained  to  draw  always  the  accepted 
forms.  We  might  copy  the  Greek  in  the  spirit 
and  not  in  the  letter.  We  have  all  around  us  a 
wealth  of  flowers,  fruits,  leaves,  animal  life.  If 
these  are  introduced  as  a  basis  for  design,  would 
not  the  mind  of  the  student  be  refreshed  and  his 
imagination  fired?  From  such  study  creative 
design  would  more  surely  be  evolved  than  by  the 
drawing  of  what  I  once  saw  described  in  an 
architectural  competition  program  as  "miles  of 
monotonous  mouldings." 

The  study  of  mathemaitics  should  be  cut  down 
to  a  minimum;  to  many  students  it  is  produc- 
tive only  of  mental  anguish.  Wild  flights  into 
the  higher  regions  of  the  calculus  are  a  mere 
waste  of  time  for  the  architect.  There  are 
plentj^  of  curiously  constructed  people  in  the 
world  who  find  joy  in  working  at  such  abstruse 
problems ;  it  is  unnecessary  to  add  to  them  from 
the  ranks  of  architects. 

The  length  of  an  arcliitectural  course  is  in 
itself  probably  too  short.  It  is  true  that  it  ex- 
tends over  four  years,  but  in  Canadian  uni- 
versities at  least  it  actuallj'  occupies,  owing  to 
the  long  vacations,  only  two  years,  and  the  first 
session  at  present  dealing  only  in  small  measure 
with  architectural  saibjects  it  really  becomes 
only  eighteen  months.  It  would  probably  work 
a  great  hardship  if  the  course  was  lengthened, 
therefore  the  practicing  architects  must  assist. 
They  must  make  it  possible  for  the  student  to 
spend  certain  of  the  long  vacations  in  their 
offices  and  pay  him  for  his  work.  This  is  es- 
sential in  order  that  the  student  may  be  at  least 
partially  self-supporting.  The  receiving  of 
some  small  wage  will  help  him  to  be  self-re- 
specting and  increase  his  interest  in  his  work. 

One  long  vacation  might  well  be  spent  in  a 
contractor's  office  where  the  student  would  be 
afforded  the  opportunity  to  go  out  on  various 
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jobs.  He  might  take  a  turn  at  being  a  carpen- 
ter, try  his  hand  at  concrete  mixing,  and  in  var- 
ious wa.vs  the  time  so  spent  would  be  of  great 
value  in  his  future  work.  If  the  course  re- 
mains of  four  years'  duration  only,  then  the 
first  year  must  be  made  more  definitely  archi- 
tectural. This  can  be  accomplished  by  requir- 
ing a  certain  number  of  subjects  now  taught  in 
the  first  year  as  entrance  subjects. 

Two  long  vacations  must  be  spent  in  archi- 
tect's offices,  one  long  vacation  in  a  contractor's 


office.  I  wrote  down  these  varied  notes  in  odd 
corners  as  they  occurred  to  me ;  they  might  be 
summed  up  thus :  The  student  should  not  regard 
his  college  course  as  an  end  in  itself,  but  as  a 
preparation  for  a  many-sided  and  likeable  pro- 
fession which  requires  the  exercise  of  a  certain 
amount  of  business  method  in  that  architects 
are  responsible  for  the  right  use  of  large  sums 
of  money.  Design  in  the  grand  manner  if  you 
will,  but  construct  and  carry  on  in  the  grand 
manner  also. 
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Community  Halls  for  Rural  Ontario 


l\N'('()f;niziiii>-  thai  social  as  well  as  ccoiioinic 
coiiditioiis  li:ivi'  iiuurli  to  do  witli  coinimiiiity  do- 
vt'lopinent  and  well  beiiiK,  the  Ontario  Legisla- 
tnio  recently  passed  what  is  known  as  "An  Act 
Kospectinf!,'  tlie  Establishment  of  Conininnity 
Halls  and  Athletic  Feikls  in  Rural  Districts." 
The  object  is  to  provide  proper  meeting  places 
for  connnnnity  gatherings  and  for  organized 
coinnuinity  ef^'ort.     Under  the  Act  it  is  reciuired 


meetings  and  gatherings  of  a  connnnnity  nature 
in  the  broadest  sense  possible;  and  financial  as- 
sistance is  to  be  given  to  any  community  taking 
advantage  of  the  Act  in  the  way  of  a  govern- 
ment grant  amounting  to  25  per  cent,  of  the  cost 
of  the  building,  said  grant  in  no  caseto  exceed 
the  sum  of  $2,000  and  in  no  way  to  apply  to  the 
cost  of  the.land. 

Brieflv  the  Communitv  Halls  Act  1919  is  a 
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ING THE  SAME  ACCOM  MODAFIONS   AS    PLAN    NO.    I,    CN    OPIOSITK    PAGE. 


that  buildings  for  such  purpose  shall  include  an 
auditoiiuni  with  movable  seats,  reading  room 
and  kitchenette  and  library;  further  that  the 
auditorium  shall  have  a  level  floor  and  platform 
with  space  suitable  for  recitals,  dramatic  enter- 
tainments and  the  discussion  of  public  questions. 
It  also  provides  that  adjoining  the  building  or  in 
close  proximity  to  it  there  shall  be  a  three  acre 
site  for  athletics,  picnics  and  outdoor  gather- 
ings. The  intention  is  that  such  a  building  and 
its  surrounding  ground  shall  be  available  for  all 


niosi;  desirable  and  commendable  piece  of  legis- 
lation. There  is  a  need  for  buildings  of  this 
type  both  in  Ontario  and  in  all  of  Canada,  and 
during  the  present  period  of  reconstruction  an 
effort  should  be  made,  particularly  in  rural  com- 
munities, to  encourage  that  class  of  design  which 
would  set  a  standard  for  the  entire  district. 
But  this  is  just  where  the  Governm.ent  fails  in 
its  otherwise  progressive  scheme.  Indeed  such 
inappropriate  designs  as  appear  in  the  Bulletin 
dealing  with  the  Act,  is  virtually  "tying  a  tin 
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can  to  its  tail."     At  the  very  best  they  would  sliould  serve  as  a  guide  with  modification  to  suit 

produce  buildinf>:s  which  would  be  meaningless,  local  conditions. 

and   totally  lacking  in    architectural   interest.  The  elevation  of  Design  No.  1  in  the  Bulletin, 


DESIGN    NO.  3. 


While  it  is  explained  that  it  is  not  necessary  that 
these  plans  should  be  followed  entirely,  at  the 
same  time  it  is  staled  the  intention  is  that  they 


for  instance,  has  absolutely  no  architectural 
character,  unless  there  is  such  a  thing  as  "bad 
character"  in  Architecture.     It  merely  tries  to 
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1)1'  pictt'iitious  by  pntliiiM,'  on  Jii»  I'labonito,  il- 
logical oiitraiico. 

in  I)osif?ii  No,  2,  tlu'  plan  places:  the  rooms 
which  will  be  used  the  most  in  the  basement. 
As  the  Act  re<|uire.s  that  the  buildinjj;  be  placed 
on  a  tract  of  laud  at  least  three  acres  in  extent, 
such  a  plan  seems  entirely  uncalled  for  and  is 
something'  that  should  be  conilenmed  rather  than 
lecoinmeuded  by  a  Governmental  Department. 
The  amateurish  way  in  which  the  (U'si,i;:n  is  pre- 
sented is  shown  by  the  I'act  that  the  elevation 
does  not  agree  with  the  plan. 

In  Design  No.  .'5,  the  plan  is  very  much  like 
No.  1,  only  much  larger.  It  could  be  im|)roved 
by  placing  the  reading  room  at  tiu'  front  instead 
of  the  rear. 

Design  No.  4,  shows  a  plan  which  is  badly  cut 
up  by  the  stairway  on  both  ground  and  first 
Hoor.  It  is  particularly  bad  in  the  arrangement 
of  the  exit  f  i  om  the  gallery  which  land  tlie  crowd 
from  tho  gallery  in  the  narrow  hall  used  as  an 
exit  from  the  miain  floor.  If  this  stair  were  re- 
veised  it  would  be  better.  Such  a  building 
could  be  made  nuich  more  attractive  if  a  more 
inegular  [)lan  were  used  instead  of  the  deep 
narrow  building  which  seems  to  be  developed  in 
eveiy  case.  (Considering  the  fact  that  these 
halls  are  'to  be  erected  at  cross  roads  or  in  a 
small  village  the  several  plans  .shown  are  any- 
thing but  suitable,  except  jjcihaps  the  smallest 
one  which  naturally  develops  into  a  plan  of  the 
shape  it  assumes.     • 

In  a  word  the  chief  criticism  of  the  several  de- 
signs is  the  fact  that  they  do  not  represent 
Caiuidian  tradition  or  try  to  develop  prototypes 
which  are  to  be  found  in  such  buildings  in  Eng- 
land, or  the  better  aspects  of  recent  work  of  this 
kind  in  the  'Jnited  States.  This  perhaps  could 
hs  overlooked  if  the  designs  were  good  in  them- 
selves but  they  are  decidedly  amateurish,  ill-, 
proportioned  and  positively  ugly. 

The  extent  in  fact  to  which  the  several  de- 
signs could  be  imjjroved  is  shown  in  the  "Com- 
parative Design"  on  page  362,  which  takes  as  a 
basis  the  accommodations  involved  in  design 
No.  1.  This  comparative  study  shows  a  re- 
al rangement  of  the  plan  which  places  the  read- 
ing room  and  the  entrance  nearer  the  corner  of 
the  lot,  and  at  the  same  time  provides  one  en- 
trance to  the  building  instead  of  two,  thereby 
reducing  the  cost  and  making  the  building  more 
attractive.  This  makes  the  reading  room  more 
accessible  and  gives  it  a  better  aspect  than  if 
{)laced  at  the  rear  as  indicated  in  Plan  No.  1. 
Moreover,  Plan  No.  1  shows  a  seating  capacity 
of  250,  while  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  has  only 
acconunodation  for  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
four.  In  the  rearranged  plan  of  the  "Compar- 
ative Design"  the  length  of  the  building  has 
been  reduced  and  its  width  increased  and  seat- 


ing provided  for  244,  on  a  slightly  less  total 
ground  area. 

Considering  the  inii)rovement  noted  and  which 
could  be  applied  to  the  other  designs  by  giving 
them  i)roper  architectural  thought,  it  secuis 
highly  important  that  the  provincial  authori- 
ties, particularly  at  the  present  time  on  the  eve 
of  what  is  api)arently  going  to  be  a  period 
df  unusual  activity,  should  avoid  anything  which 
Would  inflict  on  the  country  as  a  whole  such 
atrocities  as  the  designs  in  the  Bulletin  suggest. 
A  community  house  must  be  more  than  a  mere 
building;  it  must  be  attractive  to  those  who  use 
it,  and  if  designed  with  dignity  and  good  taste, 
it  should  go  far  in  districts  without  any  archi- 
tectural traditions  to  establish  a  standard  for 
other  buildings. 

The  Act,  therefore,  in  reference  to  the  class 
of  buildings  it  will  bring  into  existence  might 
well  receive  the  attention  of  the  incoming  gov- 
ernment, which  will  And  the  United  Farmers' 
i,)arty  mainly  in  control.  In  order  to  improve 
the  standard  of  design,  a  competition  might 
be  held  with  nominal  prizes  and  an  appeal 
made  to  architects  on  educational  grounds.  It 
is  something  which  would  undoubtedly  receive 
a  larger  measure  of  support  from  the  [)rofession 
and  obtain  for  the  government  that  necessary 
co-operation  which  would  create  a  desirable 
class  of  buildings  in  the  rural  districts.  As  it 
is  the  designs  presented  in  connection  with  the 
Act  are  architecturally  of  a  decidedly  inferior 
character,  ar.d  something  vastly  better  should 
be  provided. 


Designing  a  House 

If  you  would  design  a  house  for  any  man, 
you  must  understand  his  real  needs  and  sym- 
pathize with  his  highest  ideals  and  distinguish 
between  what  is  noblest  in  his  nature  and  that 
which  is  pure  convention  and  vulgarity.  Pan- 
dering to  every  whim  and  fancy  that  is  petty 
will  not  result  in  anyone's  happiness.  By  mul- 
tiplying the  number  of  rooms,  every  room  is 
often  s{)oiled  bv  being  too  small.  An  artisan's 
dwelling  cannot  fitly  imitate  the  villa  of  a  bank 
clerk,  or  any  other  class  of  dwelling  other  than 
his  own.  With  s^'mpathetic  tact  men  may  be 
led  to  contentment  in  simple,  unpretentiousness. 
Frankness  and  honesty  must  win  the  affections 
in  the  end,  and  it  is  libelling  human  nature  to 
assume  that  the  workingman  wants  his  house 
to  be  like  that  of  the  class  above  him.  He  has 
abundance  of  common  sense,  and  his  wife  will 
bless  the  architect  who  omits  the  dust-catching 
ledges,  painted  wood  linings,  architraves  and 
skirtings  that  encumber  most  houses.  — C.  F.  A. 
Voysey. 
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Draughtsmen  to  Form  Atelier 

The  endeavor  which  is  being  made  by  the  To- 
ronto chapter  of  the  recently  organized 
Draughtsmen  Association  to  form  an  atelier 
approximating  the  lines  adopted  by  the  New 
York  Beaux  Art  Institute  of  Design,  is  some- 
thing which  should  meet  with  encouragement. 
Many  students  in  the  office  have  no  other  means 
of  improving  their  knowledge  of  design,  and 
consequently  a  movement  of  this  kind  coidd  be 
made  an  important  factor  of  education  especi- 
ally for  draughtsmen  who,  through  no  fault  of 
their  own,  cannot  aff'ord  the  advantages  of  a 
college  course.  Such  a  system  of  study  could 
be  made  an  efficient  auxiliary  to  the  student  in 
his  practical  office  work,  and  would  hence  make 
the  draughtsman  of  more  value  to  his  employer. 
Of  course  the  success  of  an  atelier  will  depend 
on  inaugurating  it  under  i)roper  auspices,  and 
on  the  support  it  receives  from  competent  archi- 
tects acting  in  the  capacity  of  patrons.     This, 


however,  seems  to  be  assured.  Several  promin- 
ent members  of  the  profession,  it  is  understood, 
have  already  expressed  a  willingness  to  give 
liberally  of  their  time  and  ability  to  help  the 
movement  along.  The  movement  is  not  in  any 
way  intended  to  replace  the  college  course  which 
certain  members  of  the  Ontario  Association  of 
Architects  now  insist  on  as  a  qualification  of 
students  entering  their  office,  but  rather  to  su])- 
plenient  the  knowledge  gained  by  practical  work 
and  to  give  draughtsmen  in  general  an  oppor- 
tunity to  better  their  cond"tions. 


Canadian  Building  Industries 
Conference  Date 

An  announcement  has  been  sent  out  by  Secre- 
tary J.  C.  Reilly,  correcting  an  error  in  a  recent 
circular  which  has  given  rise  to  som6  misappre- 
hension concerning  the  date  of  the  Second  An- 
nual Conference  of  the  Association  of  Canadian 
Building  and  Construction  Industries  to  be  held 
in  Ottawa,  January  27th-;i0th,  inclusive.  The 
announcement  states  definitely  that  the  meeting 
will  open  on  the  morning  of  the  first  day  men- 
tioned in  the  Chateau  Laurier,  and  will  continue 
throughout  the  week. 

In  view  of  the  present  great  need  for  united 
action  and  intelligent  co-operation  among  Can- 
adian builders,  contractors  and  supply  men,  a 
full  attendance  at  the  conference  is  earnestly 
urged.  Attention  is  drawn  to  the  fact  that  while 
the  coming  season  promises  to  be  a  banner  for 
the  building  and  construction  industries,  there 
are  many  new  conditions  and  grave  problems 
arising  which  call  for  the  fullest  investigation 
and  frankest  discussion. 

It  is  also  announced  that  it  has  been  decided 
to  cancel  the  Western  Convention  which  was  to 
have  been  held  this  fall,  thou<>h  provincial 
rallies  will  be  arranged  in  the  West,  prepara- 
tory to  the  general  conference. 


Exhibit  ot  British  Grown  Timbers 

The  British  Trade  Commissioners  in  Canada 
have  been  notified  by  the  Department  of  Over- 
seas Trade  of  the  British  (Jovernment  that  the 
Department  are  organizing  an  Exhibition  of 
timbers  grown  within  the  British  Empire  to 
take  place  in  London  from  the  5th  July  to  17th 
July,  1920. 

The  classification  embraces:  (a)  Specimens 
of  timber  (])olish('d  and  un])olished) ;  (b)  Ex- 
hibits demonstrating  the  various  uses  to  which 
timbers  are  ]nit,  viz.,  ttoors,  panelling,  stair- 
cases, furniture,  ply  wood,  and  articles  of  every- 
day use:  (c)  Wood  pul)). 

The  main  object  of  the  exhibition  is  to  l)ri!i<>: 
prominently  before  architects  and  inspectors, 
firms  who  have  to  specify  timbers  in  their  con- 
tracts, as  well  as  the  users  and  consumers  of 
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timbers,  the  full  rnn^e  of  Imperial  p:rown  tim- 
bers and  espeeiiilly  those  timbers  vvliicii  up  to 
the  present  are  only  very  slightly,  if  at  all, 
known  in  this  country,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
demonstrate  the  chief  uses  for  wliicli  such  tim- 
bers are  suitable. 

A  catalof?:ue  will  be  issued  ffivinj?  full  jjartic- 
ulars  of  all  exhibits  displayed,  and  will  include 
among  other  features : 

(a)  A  short  concise  statenuMit  regarding  each 
kind  of  timber  exhibited,  showing  the  size  in 
which  it  is  usually  obtainable,  and  the  purposes 
for  which  it  is  sj)ecially  suited;  also  giving  the 
following  particulars,  viz.: 

1.  Weight  in  lbs.  per  cubic  foot. 

2.  The  result  of  tests  carried  out  with  re- 
gard to : 

Tension, 

Compression,  both  with  and  across 

the  grain, 
Detrusion, 

Modulus  of  rupture, 
Modulus  of  elasticity, 
Fire  resistance. 

(b)  A  list  of  the  shippers  of  the  various  kinds 
of  timber  in  each  of  the  Dominions. 

(c)  A  list  of  importers  and  large  timber  mer- 
chants in  the  United  Kingdom  who  would  be 
prepared  to  supply  tlie  various  timbers  to  users 
in  this  country. 

The  British  Trade  Commissioners  in  Canada 
are  as  follows:  G.  T.  Milne,  O.B.E.,  lUiT  Beaver 
Hall  S(|uare,  Montreal;  F.  \V.  Field,  2(50  Con- 
federation Life  Building,  Toronto,  and  L.  B. 
Beale,  (JlO  Klectric  Railway  Chambers,  Winni- 
peg. 


CONTRACTORSand  SUB-CONTRACTORS 

As   Supplied  by  the  Architects  o(  Buildings 
Featured   in   This  Issue. 

ALLEN   DANFORTH  THEATRE,  TORONTO. 

Holler,    Spencer    Heater   Co. 

Hrlck,    Milton   l'res.se(l  Hrick  Co. 

Carpentry.    Ooo.    Robinson. 

Conduits,   Conduits  Limited. 

Doors  H.nd   Trim,   H.    I.,aldlaw   Lumber  Co. 

Klectric   Fixtures,    Wordell    Klectric   Fixture   Co. 

Electric  Sign,   K.  L.   Ruddy  Co. 

Fiie   Doors.    W.    K.    Dillon   Co. 

FurnlshinK.    Robt.    Simpson    Co. 

General   Contractors,    Yolles   &    Rotenburg, 

Glass,    Pllklngton   Bros. 

Lighting  Contractors,   Canada   Electric  Co. 

Marquee,   Can.    Ornamental  Iron  Co. 

Plastering,  W.   J.  Hynes. 

Plumbing,    A.    Welch    &    .Son. 

Seating,    American    Seating   Co. 

Steel    Trusses.    vMlis-Chalmers   Co. 

Tenzzo  and   Marble   Work,   Italian   Marble  &  Mosaic  Co. 

Tiles.    Robt.    Simpson    Co. 

Ventilation.   Sheldon's  I>lmited. 

HAIVIILTON   (ONT.).  TECHNICAL  SCHOOL. 

Boilers,   .Spencer  Heater  Co. 

lirlck,    Milton    Pressed    Hrlck   Co.:    Stark   Glazed   Brick. 

Clocks,  International  Time  Recording  Co. 

Electrical   Contractors,    Culley    &   liray. 

I'llectrical    Fixtures,    Benjamin    Klectric    Co. 

General   Contractors,   W.    H.   Yates.   Jr. 

Hardware,  Belleville  Hardware  &  Lock  Mfg.  Co. 

Kalamine  Doors,   McFarlane,  Douglas  Co. 

lyockers,   Canada  Wire  &  Iron   Co. 

Painting.   Stamp  &   .Son. 

Plunybing   Contractors.   Adam   Clark   &   Son. 

Plumtiing  Fixtures,   Porcelain   Products  Co. 

Radiators.    Steel   &    Radiation    I>im1te<l. 

Reinforced   Concrete.   Trussed   Concrete  Steel  Co. 

Roofing,    Dennis   &   Jocelyn. 

Seating.     Canada    Foundries    &     Forgings    Co.     (James    Smart 

Division). 
Stair    Treads,    Mason    Tread    Co. 
Steel    Sash.    Trussed    Concrete    Steel    Co. 
Stone.  Ritchie  Cut  Stone  Co. 
Telejihones,  Northern  Electric  Co. 

Temperature  Regulator.  Canailan   Powers  Regulator  Co. 
Terrazo,    Kent,   Garvin    &   Co. 
Ventilating.  Sheldons  Limited. 

IVIEMORIAL  SCHOOL,  HAIVIILTON,  ONT. 

Krick.   Milton    l'resse<l    Hrick   Co.:    Hamilton   Stock    Brick   Co. 

lOlectric    Wiring.    Culley    &    Kray. 

t;eneral  Contractors.   Frld  Construction  Co. 

Hardware,    Belleville. 

Painting.    James   Church. 

Reinforced   Concrete,   Trussed   Concrete  Steel  Co. 

Rooting.    Thomas    Irwin. 

Peatlng.    Globe    Furniture   Co. 

Stone,    Ritchie   Cut   Stone   Co. 

Terrazo,  Kent  Garvin  Co. 


SPENCER    BOILERS,    INSTALLED    IN    NEW    MEMORIAL    SCHOOL,       HAMILTON,  ONTARIO. 
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Bank  of  Hamilton  Building,  Winnipeg 

By  Prof.  A.  A.  Stoughton,  Department  of  Architecture,  University  of  Manitoba 


IN  the  new  Bank  of  Hamilt(ni  Buildinjjj  the 
•  task  of  the  architects  was  to  give  suitable 
expression  to  each  of  two  jjarts— the  office  build- 
ing and  the  home  or  workroom  of  a  large  bank— 
of  wliich  it  is  composed,  and  of  harmonizing 
them  in  unified  composition.  This 
they  have  done  admirably,  at  the 
same  time  solving  an  even  moix> 
difficult  problem  of  neighboring 
the  massive  Bank  of  Commerce 
without  being  outclassed  by  the 
great  scale  and  mass  of  its  colon- 
nade. They  deftly  avoided  any 
such  trial  of  strength  by  adopting 
an  entirely  ditt'ei'ent  treatment 
and  scale  and  method  of  fenestra- 
tion. Xo  columns  occur  in  the 
facades.  Instead,  the  wall  sur- 
faces are  unbroken  except  by 
simple  openings,  and  are  treated 
with  a  square  sinkage  in  the 
stonework  which  emphasizes  the 
solidity  of  the  masonry,  by  a  dec- 
orated crowning  story  and  corn- 
ice, and  by  a  few  elegant  sculp- 
tural accents  at  significant  points. 

The  upper  stories  which  are 
given  over  to  offices  are  indicated 
by  the  small  rectangular  win- 
dows, while  the  bank's  quarters 
are  distinctly  marked  b,y  arcade 
openings  that  forms  the  motive  of 
the  high  ground  storey.  The  en- 
trance to  both  parts  is  through  a 
high  arched  doorway  which  is 
rendered  impressive  by  the  sim- 
plicity of  its  treatment,  and  which 
is  given  scale  by  its  delicately  de- 
tailed bronze  grille.  This  arch- 
way with  its  greenish  initial  trac- 
ery silhouetted  against  the  great 
blackness  of  its  shadowy  depth, 
and  its  elegant  keystone  car- 
touche, is  the  feature  of  the  fa- 
cade; the  rest  of  the  wall  in  be- 
ing kept  simple  giving  it  the  full- 
est effect.  At  only  one  other  point  is  a  decora- 
tive note  struck,  namely,  by  the  cartouche  on  the 
corner  bearing  the  arms  of  the  Bank.  The 
name  of  the  bank  appears  in  bronze  letters  on 
the  freize  over  the  entrance,  while  an  agreeable 
effect  is  given  to  the  wall  surfaces  by  the  fossil- 
iferous  marking  of  local  Tyndall  stone. 

Entering,  one  steps  into  a  s(iuare  hall  flooded 
with  light  and  walled  in  Botticino  marble  and 
with  ceiling  of  antique  gold,  which  forms  a  vesti- 
bule to  the  bank  as  well  as  to  the  elevator  and 
stair  hall.  A  noteworthy  feature  of  the  scheme 
here  is  an  elliptical  stair  leading  to  the  superin- 


tendent's department,  the  simplicity  of  the 
graceful  spiral  of  the  string  curving  upward 
without  visible  support  and  carrying  a  light 
bronze  handrail  on  turned  spindles,  being  a  par- 
ticularlv  fine  achievement.     The  walls  are  ex- 
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tremely  simple  and  the  character  of  the  vestibule 
worked  out  mainlj'  with  cornice,  door  and  base 
mouldings,  low  marble  lienches,  and  the  ceiling 
enrichment. 

In  the  banking  room  the  arcade  which  out- 
wardly expresses  this  interior  so  well,  continues 
as  the  dominating  motive  of  the  architectural 
scheme.  It  forms  the  four  walls,  admitting  the 
north  light  from  McDermott  Avenue,  and  sepa- 
rates the  banking  room  from  the  alcove  spaces 
in  the  main  storey  mezzanine,  used  for  clerks 
and  files  and  automatic  tubes  and  telephone 
stations.     Altogether  the  result  of  this  splendid 
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room  (luite  establishes  tliat  an  effective  treat- 
ment is  not  dependent  upon  elaboration  of 
workmanship  but  may  be  achieved  by  fine  pro- 
portions, the  discriminating'  use  of  features  and 
detail  and  by  emphasis  rightly  placed.  The 
walls  are  of  Botticino  marble,  warm  grey  in 
tone.  The  floors  of  colored  marble  in  geomet- 
rical patterns.  The  moldings  are  few.  There 
is  small  use  of  carving. 
The  note  of  strong  color' 
occurs  in  the  ceiling.  This 
together  with  the  Belgian 
black  marble  counter  tops, 
the  bronze  screens  and  the 
dark  wood  and  upholstery 
of  the  furniture,  gives  the 
room  an  interest  and  char- 
acter relieved  of  all  mon- 
otony or  greyness.  The 
ceiling  is  rich  and  beauti- 
ful and  has  dark  beams, 
supported  by  marble  cor- 
bels, and  glowing  with 
bright  color  in  varied  orn- 
amental patterns,  well  set 
off  by  the  dull-greenish 
hues  of  the  spaces  be- 
tween. 

The  bronze  of  the 
tellers'  enclosures,  of  the 
mezzanine  balcony  railing, 
of  the  clock  over  the  en- 
trance to  the  banking- 
room,  of  the  elevator  en- 
closures and  easel  direc- 
tory, and  of  the  lighting- 
fixtures,  is  of  the  finest  de- 
sign and  workmanship, 
carrying  out  the  character 
of  sobriety  and  good  taste 
which  characterizes  the 
whole  building. 

'J'he  counter  screens  in 
the  banking  room  are  as 
few  as  possible,  and  ex- 
cept where  money  is  ac- 
tually handled  the  count- 
ers are  low  and  free  of 
obstruction,  and  offers  the 
freest  welcome  to  those 
doing      business      across 

them.  All  the  officials,  except  the  manager, 
have  their  desks  in  the  main  room,  close  to  the 
counter  as  one  enters,  so  that  anyone  nuiy  accost 
them  without  an  intermediary.  The  managers 
room  is  at  the  front,  and  is  accessible  from  both 
the  banking  room  and  vestibule. 

The  mezzanine  gallery  accommodates  clerks 
and  files  and  other  services,  while  the  whole  of 
the  second  storey  is  devoted  to  the  use  of  out-of- 
town  superintendents,  except  the  Main  Street 
frontage,  which  is  devoted  to  the  Board  room. 


The  latter  is  a  well-proportioned  Jacobean 
room,  finished  in  dark  oak  and  richly  finished 
and'  pannelled  to  the  ceiling  which  is  beamed. 
The  fireplace  is  in  grey  stone,  and  the  table  and 
chairs  designed  in  keeping  with  the  character  of 
the  room. 

The  equipment  features  of  the  building  have 
likewise  been  most  carefully  considered.     Inter- 
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communicating  tube  and  telephone  systems  af- 
ford the  most  direct  and  immediate  transfer  of 
messages  and  papers  from  any  point  to  any 
other.  An  official  or  clerk  may  be  called,  or  put 
in  iiimiediate  communication  with  a  customer. 
Below  the  stairs  there  are  immense  vaults  for 
the  safeguarding  of  money  and  books  and  docu- 
ments, which  embody  the  latest  features  in  sci- 
entific jji'otection  and  control  and  fittings  as 
well  as  the  uttermost  achievement  in  construc- 
tion and  workmanship.     Time  locks  and  a  per- 
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feet  nerve  system  of  wires,  which  ring  bells  in 
the  building  and  in  the  street  if  any  part  of  the 
locks  or  bolts  are  tempered  with,  guard  the 
treasure.  A  teller  or  clerk  in  event  of  a  hold  up 
can  push  an  emergency  button  with  his  'knee. 
Light,  but  strongly  built  trucks  carry  books 
from  the  cages  to  the  vaults.  A  private,  auto- 
matic elevator  at  the  rear  of  the  building  serves 
all  stories  of  the  bank.  The  lighting  fixtures 
are  specially  designed  and  the  heating  and  ven- 
tilating system  conforms  to  the  best  principles 
of  modern  engineering  practice.  In  a  word  of 
all  the  manifold  appliances  and  devices  that  in- 
genuity has  created,  the  best  and  most  modern 
have  been  introduced.  The  building  as  a  whole, 
in  all  its  adjustments  to  special  conveniences 
and  needs  has  been  worked  out  most  intelligent- 
ly and  artistically,  science  and  art  going  hand  in 
hand  in  devising  the  arrangements,  construct- 
ing sojimdly,  and  treating  nobly  all  its  parts  and 
features. 

The  structure  rests  on  concrete  caissons 
from  four  to  six  feet  in  diameter,  extending  to 
bed  rock,  a  depth  from  sixty  to  sixty-five  feet. 
The  super-structure  is  of  steel  construction  pro- 
tected by  concrete  and  with  concrete  floors.  The 
exterior  walls  are  all  brick  and  hollow  tile  faced 


with  Tyndall  stone;  brick  and  hollow  til«  also 
being  used  for  the  inner  walls  and  partitions. 

The  entire  treasury  vaidt  room  is  lined  with 
heavy  steel  plates  being  what  is  known  in  the 
trade  as  a  "laminated  steel  lining,"  that  is  a 
room  made  of  several  layers  of  steel  plates,  at 
least  one  layer  of  which  is  of  tomi)ered  hardened 
steel  for  resisting  drills.  The  various  layers  of 
plates  are  all  most  carefully  laid  out,  care  being 
taken  that  the  lengthwise  seams  of  them  run 
ci-osswise  to  each  other  in  alternate  layers;  all 
corners  are  formed  into  large  "knee  sections," 
and  the  whole,  jjlates,  angles  and  knee  sections 
are  screwed  together  with  hardened  drill-proof 
screws  of  special  make,  in  such  a  way  that  no 
single  screw  penetrates  all  of  the  layers.  The 
steel  work  in  this  particular  vault,  although  not 
so  large  in  dimensions,  weighs  over  twelve  tons. 

The  entrance  to  the  vault,  consists  of  a  heax'y 
steel  vestibule,  with  an  outer  door,  folding  inner 
doors  and  a  steel  grille  gate  for  day  use.  There 
are  four  combination  locks  and  a  triple  chron- 
ometer timelock.  This  entrance  vestibule  and 
doors  weighs  nine  tons,  the  outer  door  alone 
weighing  approximately  three  tons.  This  outer 
door  is  hung  on  a  crane  hinge  with  ball  bearings 
and  is  very  easy  to  swing  to  and  fro. 
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ii>-tr.ty  (if  Travels  Sweatmnn. 


GENERAL    VIEW    OF    BAXKIXU    ROOM;     BANK    Of    HAMILTON    BUILDING,     WINNIPEG. 


[Construction  is  indebted  to  Mr.  Travers 
Sweatmaii,  a  well  known  Winnipeg'  barrister, 
for  several  of  the  interior  viev/s  illustrated  here- 
with. Mr.  Sweatman  enjoj's  considerable  celeb- 
rity as  an  amateur  photographer,  having  made 
a  successful  hobby  of  this  work  foi-  a  number  of 
years,  and  his  efforts  in  connection  with  the 
Bank  of  Hamilton  Building  not  only  show  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  camera,  but  a  very 
sympathetic  understanding  of  its  application  in 
relation  to  architectural  subjects.— Editor.] 


Good  and  Evil  of  Window  Glass 

Window  glass  is  a  recent  invention,  a  mere 
matter  of  yesterday  as  we  count  the  life  of 
the  race,  and  it  has  its  bad  as  well  as  good 
points.  In  fact,  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  affect- 
ing our  health  and  our  industrial  and  social  con- 
ditions very  powerfully.  So  at  least  says  Dr.  R. 
E.  Danforth  of  Rutgers  College,  in  an  article  on 
"Window  Glass  as  a  Factor  in  Human  Evolu- 
tion," contributed  to  "The  Scientific  Monthly." 
Dr.  Danforth  points  out  that  this  action,  what- 
ever it  may  be,  is  recent.  Glass  is  ancient,  but 
not  window  glass ;  and  the  general  Tise  of  glass 


sheets  in  the  windows  of  ordinary  dwellings  is 
a  thing  of  comparatively  recent  times— prob- 
ably a  couple  of  centuries.  We  must  realize  the 
benefits  and  injuries  of  glazed  windows  if  we 
are  to  retain  the  good  while  mitigating  the  evil, 
as  this  writer  advises  us.  His  article  is  directed 
to  this  end.    He  says  in  substance : 

"That  window  glass  is  a  factor  of  prime  im- 
portance in  the  evolution  of  man  has  not  been 
sufficiently  elucidated.  Not  that  glass  has  had 
much  to  do  with  shaping  his  body  and  brain  of 
to-diay— it  has  not  had  time  to  do  that— but  that 
the. greater  part  of  his  activities,  and  that  the 
bodies  and  brains  of  g'enerations  to  come  are  and 
will  be  greatly  influenced  by  window  glass,  and 
that  in  it  are  serious  dangers  as  well  as  boons. 
The  thought  is  astonishing,  yet  simple  of  proof, 
and  clear  as  the  light  which  comes  through  the 
windows  in  question. 

' '  Before  window  glass  became  a  common  pos- 
session  of  the  ])eoi)le  there  came  into  homes  and 
shops  the  air  and  the  temperature  of  outdoors 
through  the  openings  which  admitted  the  light 
of  day.  The  air  was  beneficial,  but  the  tempera- 
ture it  brought  with  it  not  always  so.  When  the 
outdoor  temperature  was  not  too  low  and  the 
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outdoor  air  not  in  too  great  activity,  life  and 
industries  within  could  jfo  merrily  and  well,  but 
let  either  the  air  or  its  temperature  be  unfavor- 
able, and  at  once  discomfort  and  a  cessation  of 
certain  activities  ensued. 

"Think  of  the  demoralizing?  effect  of  such  un- 
certainty   upon    industry.      Modern    invention« 
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could  not  have  come  in  such  marvelous  pro- 
fusion before  the  day  of  this  one  invention  of  a 
simple  device  admittinji:  daylight  and  excluding 
to  a  great  extent  the  outer  temperature. 

"Even  to-day  if  window  glass  should  become 
one  of  the  'lost  arts,'  a  large  number  of  other 
inventions  would  at  once  cease  to  be  useful  or  be 
forgotten  through  neglect,  even  despite  the  fact 
that  artificial  illumination  has  made  remarkable 
strides. 

"But  someone  may  object:  was  not  glass 
nuuiufactured  and  distributed  by  the  ancient 
Phwnicians  ?    Yes,  and  probably  before  these  by 


the  Egyi)tians.  How  then  can  we  attribute  our 
very  recent  and  ra<lical  changes  to  window 
glass  f  It  is  indeed  surjirising  to  think  how  now 
is  the  general  use  of  glass  in  windows  when  the 
substance  had  been  known  so  long  and  used  for 
vases  and  gems  and,  now  and  then,  in  some  sort 
of  window.     The  common  peojjle,  liowever,  iiad 

no  such   luxury   in    their  homes 

and  shops.  Recent  explosions  in 
New  Jersey,  breaking  windows  in 
many  hundreds  of  iiomes  and 
other  buildings,  l)rought  home  to 
some  for  a  few  <lays  our  real  d?- 
peJidence  upon  window  glass  to- 
day." 

Window  glass  in  Roman  times 
was  cast.  Dr.  Danforth  tells.  The 
are  o  feasting  glass  seems  to  have 
been  forgotten  until  IfiSS.  Yet 
window  glass  was  even  then  the 
prize  of  kings  and  nobility,  and 
these  had  only  a  scant  supply. 
In  the  time  ol'  Eliza})eth  glass 
windows  were  so  rare  and  costly 
that  some  noble  when  he  left  his 
city  residence  had  the  glass  win- 
dows carefully  removed.  In  the 
time  of  Charles  II,  glass  was  not 
used  in  all  of  the  rooms  of  the 
king's  i)alace.  lie  goes  on: 

"It  seems  safe  to  assume  that 
while     many     individuals     may 
have  had  scant  supy)lies  of  win- 
dow glass  by  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth    century    or    earlier, 
the  commodity  could  hardly  have 
been    common    before    the    eigh- 
teenth  century,   hence   its   effect 
upon  human  customs,  industries 
and  mode  of  life  could  not  hive 
begun  to  operate  appreciably  be- 
fore that  time.    The  great  change 
in  home  life  and  the  change  in  in- 
dustrial life  and  in  tlie  industries 
themselves  could  not  begin  until 
an  abundance  of  cheap  glass  filled 
all  homes  with  a  flood  of  daylight, 
and  all  shoi)s  and  offices  and  fac- 
tories as  well,  keeping  in  the  artificial  heat  at 
the  same  time.  From  that  time  the  outdoor  life 
lost  its  people  while  the  world  of  indoors  gained 
devotees,  willing  or  unwillingly,  by  thousands 
of  thousands.  A  host  of  new  industries  sprang 
into  being  in  the  wake  of  window  glass,  and 
these  begat  other  industries,  scientific  inven- 
tions   and    discoveries    with    magic    rapidity. 
Large  factories  were  made  possible,  big  busi 
ness  began  and  the  physical  conditions  of  home 
life  were  completely  changed.  The  air  which  all 
breathed,  in  home  and  shop  and  office,  became  at 
once  far  less  i)ure,  its  oxygen  was  consumed 
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and  it  became  flecked  with  fine  dust,  and  the 
pristine,  rigors  of  a  temperate  climate,  with  all 
that  they  had  meant  for  the  rigor  of  the  north- 
ern peoples,  were  commuted  to  conditions 
of  tropical  evenness  of  temi)erature  with 
what  debilitation  such  brings  and  with- 
out the  constant  renewal  of  air  which  might 
be  had  in  the  tropics.  Although  this  change 
came  but  yesterday,  already  a  marked  increase 
in  physical  debility  in  our  most  'civilized'  popu- 
lations is  a  matter  of  common  comment  and 
concern. 

"With  window  glass  the  habits  of  life  and 
livelihood  ai'e  comi)letely  changed,  habits  of 
thought  are  revolutionized  and  the  field  and 
scope  of  thought  changed.  The  whole  environ- 
ment is  changed  for  the  species,  including  tem- 
perature, humidity,  material  environment,  com- 
position of  air  breathed,  visual  and  mental  hori- 
zons, and  a  change  in  the  relative  adjustments 
of  human  beings  to  disease  germs.  Such  radical 
changes  both  within  and  without  the  human  or- 
ganism are  bound  to  produce  pliysiological 
changes  in  the  individuals.  They  also  set  in 
motion  new  factors  in  the  evolution  of  the  race. 

"With  window  glass  man  leaves  his  outdoor 
or  semi-outdoor  activity  and  becomes  a  modern 
industrial  worker  or  office  server.  With  a  sturdy 
foundation  of  outdoor  health  behind  him  he  may 
not  notice  ill  etTects  of  degenerating  muscles  or 
dust-clogged  respiratory  tracts,  and  he  may 
pass  on  to  his  offspring  for  two  or  three  genera- 
tions n  vigorous  heredity.  The  heritage  of  the 
ages  is  not  lost  over  night,  yet  already  we  note 
inroads  into  the  health  and  vigor  of  the  people. 
Industries  indeed  evolved  ])rodigiously,  but  'ad- 
vance in  civilization'  is  not  necessarily  human 
ev^olution. 

"How  then  is  window  glass  a  prime  factor  in 
human  evolution.  First,  it  changes  man's  en- 
vironment and  changes  his  field  of  thouuht. 
Second,  it  alters  the  temperature  and  humidity 
of  his  environment.  Third,  it  gives  him  air  of  a 
different  (piality  and  composition  to  breathe. 
Fourth,  it  compels  him  to  inhale  fine  dust  con- 
stantly. Fifth,  it  removes  outdoor  activity  from 
all  women  and  most  men  in  'up-to-date'  com- 
munities. Sixth,  the  germ  content  of  the  air  in 
confined  buildings  is  greater  than  normal,  es- 
pecially so  in  times  when  colds  and  other  infec- 
tious diseases  abound.  The  more  fre<]uent  ill- 
nesses result  in  impaired  health  and  reduced 
vigor.  The  inferior  air  also  reduces  vitality. 
The  inhaled  dust  clogs  minute  bronchioles  and 
alveoli  of  the  lungs,  causing  thousands  of  cells 
to  toil  constantly  to  ingest  foreign  and  insoluble 
))articles.  The  muscular  degeneration  conse- 
(pient  to  the  changed  manner  of  life  will  make 
its  permanent  change  in  the  race  of  to-morrow; 
so  will  the  reduced  vitality  resulting  from  the 
causes  ju^t  mentioned.     Great  care  should  be 


given  to  the  subject  of  window  glass,  that  we 
may  see  to  it  that  we  reap  the  blessings  it  brings 
with  it  and  avoid  tlie  bane." 


Color  in   Modern    Roofing 

Color  used  in  an  architectural  way  has  not 
met  with  wide  approval  by  Americans,  simp'y 
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because  it  has  been  so  seldom  used  artistically, 
states  a  writei'  in  a  recent  Touchstone.  Some 
architects  advancing  with  the  courage  of  ex- 
plorers into  this  field  of  introducing  color  in 
d(miestic  architecture    have    used    shutters  of 
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bright  colors,  chimney  i)ots  o<iua]ly  gay,  and 
painted  the  tubs  in  which  grew  decorative  trees, 
iuid  liiis  even  given  the  roof  mottled  tints  of 
iuitnnni.  Bright  colors  on  the  roof  give  a  lionse 
a  sense  of  cheer  when  rightly  applied. 

Moss-green  tile  roofing  on  a  large  new  house 
takes  away  from  tiie  glaring  hriglitncss  and 
draws  the  house  into  harmonv  with  the  tre(>s 


These  can  he  ordered  in  groups;  for  instance, 
there  are  various  shades  of  brown  or  of  green 
which  were  stained  or  fired  with  the  direct  pur- 
pose of  associating  them.  A  roof  all  in  one  tone 
is  heavy  and  monotonous.  It  lacks  life  and  looks 
woefully  new.  Thei'efore  many  roofs  of  shingles 
nowadays  arc  laid  in  different  tones.  If  the  roof 
is  to  be  gr(?<en  in  etifect,three  kinds  of  shingles  arc 
dil»|)('(l  in  a  green  preservative 
>hMde,  and  each  wood  takes  the 
stain  diiiferently,  so  that  the  roof 
;!t  once  shows  the  modnhited  soft- 
ness generally  found  only  in  tlie 
old  roof.  Tile,  whether  flat 
(shingle  shaped)  or  half  round, 
comes  in  every  shade  of  l)rown  or 
red  found  in  autumn  foliage. 
They  may  also  be  had  in  all  the 
tones  of  green  found  in  s{)ring 
and  sunnner.  Occasionally  a  blue 
or  a  yellow,  or  even  a  mauve  tile 
is  Introduced  when  the  roof  is 
being  made,  just  to  give  life. 

Colored  tiles  set  above  the 
doorway,  beneath  the  eaves  as 
nu'dnllions,  above  or  beneath  win- 
dows, in  the  vestibule  floor,  in 
terraces,  are  exceedingly  elTec- 
tive  wlien  the  house  is  made  of 
hollow  tile,  stucco  or  brick.  Tn  a 
house  of  wood,  color  is  gained  by 
staining  the  blinds,  the  roof  be- 
neath the  eaves,  or  the  ceiling  of 
poix'h. 
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and  garden.  A  dull  red  Spanish  tile  is  the  only 
proiier  roofing  solution  for  the  Spanish  and 
Moorish  type  of  house.  It  is  out  of  place  on  a 
small  English  cottage.  Manufacturers  have  be- 
come aware  of  the  growing  liking  for  color  and 
have  placed  on  the  market  a  number  of  roof 
coverings,  such  as  tile,  asbestos,  wood  and  com 
position  shingles  in  many  varieties  of  colors. 


Standardized  Stone 
Blocks 

( )f  the  three  chief  building  ma- 
terials, brick,  timber  and  stone, 
the  latter  may  be  said  to  be  the 
only  one  that  has  not  been  largely 
standardized.  According  to  the 
"Building  World"  of  London, 
however,  stone  construction  at 
last  seems  to  be  going  the  way 
of  the  rest.  As  an  instance  it 
points  to  an  English  concern  at 
Corsham  Bath,  which  is  making 
great  efforts  to  standardize  stone 
blocks,  so  that  stone  may  take  its 
])lace  a  s  an  economical  material 
for  housing  schemes.  The  com- 
pany in  question,  after  much  de- 
liberation, has  decided  on  a  standard  size  of 
stone,  2  ft.  3  in.  long  by  6;4  in.  wide  by  4'/2  in. 
thick.  This  size  is  convenient  to  handle,  and 
may  be  carried  or  laid  by  one  man,  and  the  di- 
mensions are  suitable  for  bonding  with  any 
brickwork  used  in  the  construction.  Special 
machinery  has  been  laid  to  cut  the  blocks,  and 
as  they  can  be  made  largely  from  pieces  of  stone 
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that  would  otliorwise  be  wasted  it  is  understood 
that  they  can  be  produced  cheaply,  and  at  prices 
to  compete  successfully  with  other  materials. 
The  artistic  person,  our  contemporary  declares, 
will  raise  a  cry  of  lament  as  he  sees  the  oldest 
and  the  last  building  material  to  resist  stand- 
ardization gobbled  up  by  the  remorseless  ma- 
chine age  and  turned  into  standard  units  as 
alike  as  postage  stamps.  And  to  this  it  adds 
that  it  is  poor  architecture  which  relies  for  its 
effect  on  the  irregularity  of  the  mortar  joints. 


To  Tax  Houses  on  Basis  of  Cubage 

According  to  a  recent  jjress  statement, 
Assessment  Commissioner  Stephen  Grant,  of 
London,  Ontario,  will  introduce  a  system  of 
taxation  whereby  residential  property  will  here- 
after be  assessed  by  the  cubic  foot.  It  is  under- 
stood that  the  assessment  will  vary  from  four 
cents  to  twenty-five  cents  per  cubic  foot,  accord- 
ing to  the  character  and  structural  classification. 
The  assessor,  it  is  said,  will  use  a  tape  line  in 


University  Course  On 
Housing 


To  meet  the  demand  for 
information  and  instruction 
on  housing,  the  University 
of  Cincinnatti,  through  its 
new  Department  of  Indus- 
trial Medicine  and  Public 
Hygiene  at  the  Medical  Col- 
lege, in  charge  of  Major 
Carey  McCord,  has  worked 
out,  in  co-operation  with  the 
Cincinnatti  Better  Housing 
League,  a  university  course 
of  twenty  lectures,  covering 
every  important  pliase  or' 
the  subject  from  the  growth 
and  history  of  the  housing 
problem  to  the  Garden  City 
Movement,  the  Construction 
of  Low-cost  Houses  for 
Wage  Earners,  and  Housing 
from  the  Real  Estate  Man's 
Point  of  View. 

Experts  will  be  called  in 
from  various  parts  of  the 
country  to  lecture  on  the 
phases  of  the  subject  in 
which  they  are  pre-eminent. 
Among  the  subjects  they  are 
to  discuss  are :  Housing  Leg- 
islation, Housing  of  Factor- 
ies, Co-operative  Housing, 
etc.  Advantage  will  be  taken 
of  the  fact  that  Cincinnatti  has  a  number  of 
business  and  professional  men  and  city  officials 
particularly  qualified  by  experience  and  train 
ing  to  lecture  on  various  topics  to  be  included 
in  the  course.  Among  the  topics  these  men  will 
discuss  are:  City  Planning  and  Housing,  Low- 
priced  Housing  for  Wage  Earners,  The  Consti- 
tutional Aspect  of  ITousing  Legislation,  The 
Real  Estate  Man  and  Housing,  etc. 

The  course,  as  planned,  including  twenty  lec- 
tures and  assigned  reading  and  field  work,  was 
inaugurated  at  the  opening  of  the  fall  term  in 
October. 
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work  out  his  computations  as  to  cubical  con- 
tents, measuring  the  height,  depth  and  breadth 
of  the  property  from  the  cellai-  floor  to  the  ceil- 
ing of  the  top  storey  rooms. 


The  Windsor  (Ont.)  Board  of  Education  has 
completed  plans  foi-  what  it  is  said  will  be  the 
largest  and  best  e(iuipped  school  in  Canada.  It 
will  be  a  reinforced  concrete  and  steel  structure 
and  cost  appi-oxiniately  $400,000.  A  feature  will 
be  a  "community  centre,"  or  ouditorium  which 
will  seat  close  on  to  a  thousand. 
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The  Architect  and   His  Work 

Iiiauijrui'ol  Adiliess  1).\-  l'i-esi<lent  John  W.  Sliupeon,  of  the  Royal     Iii»tHute  of   British   ^Vrchltects. 


IX  all  the  World's  history,  theri'  has  but'ii 
never  an  epoch  like  that  to  which  we  are 
come.  Four  years  of  enerj?y  and  skill  have 
been  devoted  by  the  Nations  to  the  work  of  mu- 
tual destruction;  and  now  they  see,  revealed  by 
the  light  of  Peace,  the  precipice  of  ruin  to  which 
their  struggles  have  brouglit  thoin.  Aghast  at 
the  inniiinent  danger,  they  turn— still  faint  ami 
bruised  with  fighting— to  mend  the  neglected 
structure  of  their  pros[)erity,  to  renew  the  ar- 
rested progress  of  their  social  welfare.  • 

In  these  tremendous  circumstances,  T  invite 
your  attention  to  the  functions  of  the  Architect. 
Plan— born  of  the  fertile  union  of  Reflection, 
analysing  the  conditions  of  the  problem,  with 
Imagination,  (juick  to  perceive  its  true  solution; 
Construction,  daughter  of  Caution,  testing  the 
soundness  of  each  audacious  artiiico.  Such 
faculties,  at  once  quickened  and  chastened  by 
severe  technical  training,  conduce— as  I  shall 
submit— to  a  type  of  intellect  in  tlie  Designer 
of  Buildings  which  is  a  National  asset;  an  in- 
strument to  be  employed  to  its  very  limit  at 
this  present  time. 

What  is  an  Architect? 

There  can  be  no  better  definition  than  that 
given  by  the  Dictionary  of  the  Academic  Fran- 
caise:  "the  Artist  who  composes  buildings,  de- 
termines their  proportions,  distributions,  and 
decorations,  directs  their  execution,  and  con- 
trols the  ex})enditure  upon  them." 

First  then,  foremost,  and  above  all,  he  is  an 
Artist.  And  by  the  term  Artist,  I  understand 
no  more  a  Painter,  or  a  Draughtsman,  than  I  do 
an  Actor,  or — for  that  matter,  a  Hairdresser— 
but  that  which  all  who  honestly  practise  those , 
professions  would  wish  to  be;  delighting  in  their 
work  for  its  own  sake,  yet  discontented  with  it 
because  of  perpetual  endeavour  to  reach  a  high- 
er perfection.  Not  that  fitful  dilettante  who 
justifies  to  himself  his  idle  hours  with  empty 
phrases— "a  lack  of  insi)iratioii,"  or  the  like- 
but  a  man  with  a  life's  work  before  him,  and  the 
time  desperately  'inade<|uate  in  which  to  do  it. 
A  man  of  remorseless  severity  in  the  standard 
of  his  own  attainment,  insomuch  that  he  shall 
grudge  no  expenditure  of  time  and  pains  to 
achieve  the  smallest  improvement  in  his  work. 
One  in  whose  mouth  the  words  "It  will  do,"  and 
"Near  enough,"  are  not  found;  nor  will  he  tol- 
erate them  in  the  mouths  of  those  who  work  with 
him. 

With  such  a  Temperament,  Imagination,  an 
eye  trained  to  the  appreciation  of  Form  and 
Colour,  and  the  rare  Creative  faculty,  endowed 
with  all  attributes  of  the  Artist— he  is  yet  but 


an  imperfect  Architect.  For  to  the  Artist  must 
be  added  the  Technician,  to  make  the  Architect. 
Of  what  avail  is  his  gift  of  Creation,  if  he  have 
not  Constructive  Science  that  alone  shall  enable 
the  offspring  of  his  vision  to  reach  maturity! 

And,  what  a  very  mountain  range  of  ob- 
stacles now  ap[)ears  between  our  eager  Artist 
and  the  Promised  Land  of  his  desire.  Not  sel- 
dom, indeed,  his  heart  fails  at  the  steep  ascent, 
and  either  he  turns  aside  into  by-paths  which 
he  conceives  easier  or  more  direct— or,  he  be- 
comes fascinated  with  the  very  ruggedness  of 
his  toil,  and  remains  contentedly  constructing, 
with  never  a  regret  for  what  lies  beyond  his 
vision. 

The  Artist,  then,  must  train  his  unaccustom- 
ed feet  to  tread  finnly  the  slijjpery  planes  of 
geometry;  for  he  is  to  be  able,  you  must  remem- 
ber, to  delineate  Things,  not  merely  as  they 
exist,  but  as  they  are  to  be.  Geometer  and— 
that  he  may  calculate—  Mathematician,  he  must 
still  surmount  and  master  the  rocky  intricacies 
of  the  Trades.  Mason  and  Bricklayer  shall  he 
become,  and  Carpenter  to  boot.  The  workers  in 
Metal  must  yield  to  him  the  secrets  of  their 
Crafts,  nor  shall  he  rest  till  he  has  explored  the 
whole  mystery  of  Material ; — Rocks,  and  Trees, 
and  the  Sand  which  is  by  the  sea-shore. 

Something  of  an  Engineer  lie  will  find  himself 
nowadays,  being  called  upon  to  deal  with  Steel 
as  a  familiar  friend;  recognising  its  great  pos- 
sibilities, and— its  limitations.  lie  is  but  a  poor 
designer  who  shall  set  aside  materials  as  "in- 
artistic"; rather  should  he  recognise  it  as  his 
dutj%  by  masterful  handling,  to  imbue  them  with 
beauty. 

The  study  of  Hygiene  is  within  his  province ; 
for  he  must  be  nicely  studious  in  arranging  all 
Sanitary  matters,  and  that  not  merely  as  to 
their  general  disposal.  Judging  no  detail  of 
pipe,  trap,  joint,  or  fitting  unworthy  of  atten- 
tion, he  must  narrowly  supervise  each  with  the 
Authority  which  is  born  of  Knowledge.  Upon 
Climate,  Aspect,  Rain-fall,  Sub-soils,  and  all 
matters  pertaining  to  the  Public  Health,  he  will 
be  required  to  advise;  and  to  plan  aright  the  De- 
fences against  those  insidious,  persistent  foes 
of  humanity.  Sickness  and  Disease. 

Armed,  then,  with  this  panoply  of  attain- 
ments, and  the  vigorous  constitution  proper  for 
their  exercise,  yet  another  gift  is  needed  for  his 
full  equipment.  The  very  weight  of  his  intellec- 
tual armour  may  be  his  disadvantage  and  undo- 
ing, if  it  be  not  supported  by  that  solid  sense  of 
proportion— those  powers  of  inductive  and  de- 
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ductive  reasoning— which  go  to  make  what  is 
commonly  called  "business  ability." 

And  here  we  come  upon  our  Architect  in  an 
aspect  quite  different  from  any  in  which  we  have 
hitherto  viewed  him.  An  aspect,  too,  which 
perhaps  most  of  all  differentiates  him  from  his 
brethren  who  take  the  Arts  for  their  trade. 

For,  consider  his  position  who  is  entrusted 
with  an  important  work  of  Architecture,  and 
how  his  conditions  vary  from  those  of  the  Paint- 
er or  the  Sculptor.  These  last  produce  their 
work,  agree  to  terms  of  its  purchase,  and  there's 
an  end  to  the  transaction!  A  mere  matter  of 
interchange  so  far  as  finance  is  concerned. 

But  the  Architect,  from  the  moment  the 
building  Contract  is  signed,  is  invested  with  the 
discretion  of  an  almost  unfettered  Trustee. 
Vast  sums  of  money  are  at  his  disposition,  and 
are  disbursed  by  his  direction.  None  can  tell, 
till  such  time  as  the  work  is  completed  and  the 
cost  reckoned,  whether  or  no  he  has  wisely  and 
honestly  acquitted  himself  of  his  stewardship, 
and  obtained  full  value  for  the  moneys  entrusted 
to  him. 

A  Trustee,  did  I  say?  Nay,  more;  a  very 
Judge.  As  the  Employer  lays  down  his  gold, 
so  the  Builder  bestows  freely  his  work  at  the 
word  of  the  Architect,  neither  doubting  but  that 
justice  shall  be  done  them.  When  1  think  or 
the  unlimited  trust  and  confidence  which  aie 
placed  in  us  day  by  day,  year  by  year,  by  men 
of  opposing  interests,  strangers  moreover  for 
the  most  part,  who  know  us  not  at  all  in  private 
life;  when  I  think,  too,  that  among  both  small 
and  great,  high  and  low,  that  trust  and  that  con- 
fidence are  justified— 1  profess  I  am  proud  of 
my  calling.  Mistakes  are  made,  no  doubt,  "to 
err  is  human";  I  have  known  cases  of  unpardon- 
able oversight— but  (1  speak  of  those  who  right- 
ly bear  the  title)  who  ever  heard  of  a  dishonest 
Architect  ? 

To  prolong  the  list  would  w^eary  you.  1 
could  speak  of  the  necessary  knowledge  of  Ac- 
counts; of  some  familiarity  with  the  Law,  as  it 
affects  the  drawing  of  Contracts,  the  rights  of 
dominant  and  servient  owners  of  Easements, 
the  comi)lexities  of  Building  Acts  and  such  like 
mysteries;  of  the  need  that  he  should  be  able  to 
express  his  views  with  clarity  and  terseness, 
whether  in  writing  or  in  speech;  of  the  Archi- 
tect as  the  "Polite  Letter  Writer,"  dealing 
daily  with  the  correspondence  of  a  Bishop. 

You  will  say— 1  fear— that  my  sketch  of  the 
"Complete  Architect"  is  but  a  fancy  portrait, 
that  so  many  accomplishments  cannot  crowd 
into  the  few  years  of  a  working  life.  My  pic- 
ture, it  may  be,  is  exactly  true  of  none  of  us,  as 
we  are— 1  freely  disclaim  its  likeness  to  the 
author— but  it  may  stand  for  all  of  us— as  we 
would  be. 


Be  this  of  the  Workman  as  it  may  be.     What 
of  the  Work! 

It  will  not  have  escaped  you  that,  although 
the  quality  of  Artist  stands  foremost  in  the  mak- 
ing of  an  Architect,  I  have  described  in  greater 
detail  his  faculties  of  Construction  and  Admin- 
istration.   It  is  with  intention  that  I  have  chosen 
for  my  discourse  these  less  familiar  aspects  of 
our  art.     To  cultured  minds,  the  aesthetics  of 
Architecture  are  a  perennial  interest,  and,  since 
buildings  make  appeal  to  the  sense  of  beauty, 
the  emotions  they  inspire  must  form  the  meas- 
ure for  their  criticism.     Yet  it  is  seldom  reali- 
sed how  much  of  the  greatness  of  the  art  of 
Architecture  is  due  to  the  severely  practical 
nature  of  its  medium,  to  the  necessity  of  ex- 
pressing the  artist's  Ideal  in  terms  of  cubic 
Reality.     When  the  enthusiast  speaks  of  it  as 
"frozen  music,"  he  is  apt  to  forget  that  the 
freezing  inspired,  and  is  the  very  essence  of,  the 
music.     For  Architecture  is,  above  all.  Build- 
ing; the  calculated,  right  disposition  of  propor- 
tioned solids  and  voids— in  other  words.  Plan 
and  Construction;  not  the  cornices,  mouldings, 
and  carvings  which  define  the  masses,  add  de- 
sired emphasis  to  light  and  shadow.     To  create 
it,  no  dexterous  suggestive  sketch  suffices;  no 
magic  wand,  nor  lamp,  nor  potent  incantation 
will  raise  it  from  the  ground.     Patient  complex 
diagrams  of  geometrical  projection,  sown  with 
myriad  notes  and  figures,  must  show  how  bricks 
are  placed  in  unseen  foundations,  and  how  joints 
of  cunning  fashion  couple  the  roof-beams. 

But,  for  all  that  I  have  dwelt  upon  the  ma- 
terial, I  would  not  be  thought  unmindful  of  the 
spiritual  aspect  of  our  calling.  "Morality,  in 
fact,  is  architectonic;  and  goodness,  for  human 
nature,  is  the  queen  over  truth  and  beauty."  I 
quote  from  Addington  Sj'monds.  "Experience 
leads  me, "  he  adds,  ' '  to  think  that  there  are 
numerous  human  beings  in  each  nation  who  re- 
ceive powerful  and  pennanent  tone  from  the 
impressions  comnmnicated  to  them  by  architec- 
ture." Very  great,  therefore,  is  the  import- 
ance of  a  prevailing  standard  of  good  design,  of 
logical,  comely  compliance  with  our  domestic 
and  commercial  needs. 

I  am  not  now  thinking  of  great  monuments. 
Placed  in  the  hands  of  competent  designers,  the 
Government  Housing  scheme  may  effect  ethical 
results  of  more  value  to  the  nation  than  the 
satisfaction  of  its  physical  demands.  The 
clerk  and  the  artisan,  on  their  way  to  the  morn- 
ing train,  pass  by  rows  of  dwelling-places,  ill- 
planned  within,  monotonously  vulgar  without. 
"One  of  these  days,"  thinks  our  friend,  "I  will 
have  a  house  of  my  own,"  and  in  his  mind  the 
house  of  his  desire  shapes  itself,  like  to  those  he 
daily  sees.  What  an  Ideal !  Yet  how  should  it 
be  otherwise?     The  onlv  effective  education  of 
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the  public  in  architecture  is  the  object  lesson  of 
good  dosign. 

All  creative  art  must  have  a  jnotivc.  (Juad- 
et,  in  his  wonderful  "Cours  d'Architecture," 
reveals  the  basic  influence  which  governs  our 
art,  in  an  illuminating  phrase.  "The  great  Ar- 
chitect of  a  period,"  says  he,  "is  its  social  con- 
dition; the  technician  realises,  but  does  not  cre- 
ate, the  aspirations  of  his  time."  Yet,  while  it 
remains  true  that  architecture  reflects,  and 
writes  in  stone,  the  history  of  its  time,  the  leg- 
end is  no  mere  transcript,  but  a  conception 
whereby  the  fertilising  suggestion  is  transnuited 
vitalised,  and  perfected.  Versailles  owed  its 
existence  to  the  autocratic  si)lendour  of  Louis 
XIV.,  but  the  minds  that  created  it  wei-e  those 
of  Mansard,  of  Le  Notre,  and  Le  Brun. 

The  pageant  of  Versailles  has  i)assed  into 
the  Shades;  tiiere  breathes  no  wind  of  life 
among  the  i)liautoms  of  that  splendid  Court; 
alone,  the  artists '  work  remains,  immortal.  To 
us  — as  it  (lid  to  them — inspiration  must  come 
from  the  living  world,  from  them  that  are  nigh 
to  us,  from  the  resistless,  limitless  future.  For 
good  or  ill,  the  old  Order  is  well-nigh  gone;  the 
short  retrospect  of  our  own  lives  tells  of  a 
mighty  social  change,  and  in  the  fruition  of  the 
new  State,  Architecture  must  fuliil  its  glorious 
part.  "Did  you,  ()  friend,"  said  Whitman, 
' '  suppose  Democracy  was  only  for  elections,  for 
politics,  or  for  a  party  name?"  and,  "To  the 
men  and  women  of  a  country,  its  aesthetics  fur- 
nish materials  and  suggestions  of  personality, 
and  enforce  them  in  a  thousand  effective  ways." 

Admitting— as  we  must— the  value  of  Art  to 
Democracy,  its  intimate  connection  with  the 
moral  welfare  of  a  people,  we  cannot  but  ap- 
plaud the  attitude  of  FT.M.  Government  with  re- 
gard to  the  national  Housing  Scheme.  Despite 
political  reasons  for  erecting  houses  with  head- 
long hurry,  despite  attack  by  those  without 
knowledge  of  the  prodigious  work  involved  in 
the  preparation  of  even  a  moderate-sized 
scheme  (and  many  are  on  a  scale  never  before 
conceived  in  this  or  any  other  country),  the  De- 
l)artment  charged  with  its  administration  has 
steadfastly  insisted  on  standards  of  sound  de- 
sign and  construction.  Both  the  Prime  Mini- 
ser  and  Dr.  Addison  have  made  clear  their  de- 
termination that  the  land  shall  not  be  covered 
with  the  abominations  of  the  old-time  specula- 
tor. Their  reward  shall  be  an  England  of  finer 
instincts,  richer  for  a  noble  pleasure.  Archi- 
tects—to the  surprise  of  many— are  now  official- 
ly recognised  as  those  most  jiroperly  fitted  to  de- 
sign houses,  to  plan  the  lay-out  and  extension 
of  our  cities  and  towns.  "We  are  grateful  for 
that  recognition;  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  we  are 
giving  of  our  very  best  in  return. 

To  those  impatient  for  results,  let  me  say 
that  Economv  in  building  is  etifected,  not  bv  the 


omission  of  ornamental  details— ami,  indeed,  it 
is  but  a  jioor  design  which  needs  them— but,  by 
minute  study  of  the  Plan,  and  Construction, 
upon  whose  importance  1  have  already  insist- 
ed. "Plan"  means  far  more  than  the  arrange- 
ment of  rooms;  it  comprises  the  scrutiny  of 
every  foot  of  ground,  its  contours  and  subsoil, 
whereby  foundation  work  is  saved;  it  covers 
the  economical  dis))osition  and  grading  of  roads, 
the  aspect  of  each  house-site,  the  water-supply, 
lighting,  drainage,  and— in  many  cases— reason- 
ed investigation  of  the  general  and  local  social 
problems  incident  to  the  formation  of  a  town- 
ship. "Construction,"  too,  may  be  but  a  small 
thing,  in  — for  example— a  cottage  roof;  but  to 
perfect  it,  so  that  wood,  slate,  lead,  and  labour 
may  be  reduced  in  each  of  several  hundred  cot- 
tages, will  pei'haps  need  days  of  work  and  ex- 
peiiment.  And  the  time  lost  in  preliminary 
study  is  regained  many  fold  in  the  end.  To 
produce  in  bulk  such  comparatively  simple 
things  as  shells  needed  months  of  preparation, 
but,  when  organisation  was  complete,  they  pour- 
ed forth  like  water  from  a  pierced  dam.  So, 
houses,  far  more  complex  constructions  than 
shells,  will  presently  arise  as  by  enchantment; 
the  process  has  already  begun. 

Like  Religion,  Architecture,  if  it  is  to  profit 
a  nation,  must  be  part  of  its  daily  life.  It  is  in 
Plan  that  lies  the  true  economy— prevention  of 
waste.  AVasto  of  time  and  energy,  wandering 
about  the  tortuous  passages  of  tube  stations, 
where  lifts  are  planned  remote  from  trains,  and 
fatuous  stairs  intervene  between  them  and  the 
platforms.  Waste  of  property,  in  the  scjualid 
himler-parts  of  mainline  stations,  untidy 
si)rawling  areas  dotted  with  lamentable  sheds, 
and  linked  by  bridges  whose  building  has  dark- 
ened and  desolated  streets  of  houses;  waste 
which  defiles  and  depresses  whole  communities. 
1  mention  "backs,"  because  Architecture  is  mat- 
ter not  only,  as  is  sometimes  thought,  for  fronts, 
but  e<jually  for  backs  and  sides;  for  all,  in  short, 
that  coimotes  orderly,  cleanly  life,  and  the 
beauty  of  efficiency. 

My  predecessor  in  this  Chair  has  addressed 
you  in  time  of  War;  to  me,  more  fortunate,  it  is 
given  to  take  up  his  arduous  duties  freed  from 
the  obsession  of  those  dreadful  days.  In  open- 
ing our  first  Session  since  the  Declaration  of 
Peace,  I  welcome  and  congratulate  those  mem- 
bers who  have  served  their  Country  and  return- 
ed in  safety.  If  I  do  not  at  this  moment  dwell 
upon  our  losses,  it  is  not  that  we  are  unmindful; 
we  do  not  forget  the  gallant  comrades  who  once 
sat  with  us.  The  Royal  Institute  has  had  its 
full  share  of  bitterness. 

War,  like  Architecture,  is  an  Art,  and  is 
practised  "according  to  plan."     Its  principles 
demand  the  same  insistence  on  a  leading  motive, 
{Continued  on  page  396.) 
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The  Surroundings  of  a  Canadian  House 

An    Aiidress    delivered    liy    .\iis.    H.     niinninginn-Unilili  liefare  the  R.A.l.C.  and  O.A.A.  Convention. 


IllAVK  chosen  as  my  subject  this  evening, 
"The  surroundings  of  a  Canadian  house," 
and  the  chief  point  which  we  will  have  under 
consideration  will  be,  can  we  have  a  Canadian 
or  national  style  of  gardening? 

I  think  that,  although  my  time  is  short,  1  will 
just  take  a  few  minutes  to  quote  from  that 
memorable  essay  of  Bacon's,  on  gardens: 

"God  Almighty  first  planted  a,  garden,  and 
indeed  it  is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures,  it  is 
the  greatest  refreshment  to  the  si)irits  of  men, 
without  which  buildings  and  palaces  are  but 
gross  handiworks,  and  a  iwAn  shall  ever  see  that 
when  ages  grow  to  civility  and  elegancy,  men 
come  to  build  stately  sooner  than  to  garden 
finely,  as  if  gardening  were  the  greater  per- 
fection. ' ' 

The  late  John  Sedding,  an  English  architect 
much  beloved — perhaps  more  artist  than  archi- 
tect—said in  referring  to  those  lines  that,  "The 
praise  of  gardening  can  no  further  go.  To  say 
more  were  impossible;  to  say  less  were  to  be- 
little your  subject." 

Now,  as  you  all  know,  there  are  two  different 
styles  of  gardening.  Tliere  is  the  architectural 
or  formal  stylo,  and  there  is  the  landscape  or 
natural  style.  And  between  these  two  widely 
divergent  types  we  have  innumerable  shades 
and  gradations  combining  in  varying  degree  the 
principles  of  both. 

What  is  the  puri)ose  of  a  garden?  Is  a  gar- 
den to  be  considered  in  relation  to  the  house  as 
an  integral  part  of  the  design  which  depends 
for  its  success  ui)on  the  combined  effect  of  the 
house  and  garden?  Or  is  the  liouse  to  be  ig- 
nored and  the  garden  treated  as  a  separate 
unit! 

The  formal  treatment  is  the  extension  of  the 
principles  which  govern  the  design  of  a  house 
to  the  grounds  which  inunediately  surround  it. 
I  say  "immediately"  advisedly. 

Now  although  1  am  a  strong  advocate  of  tlie 
formal  style  of  gardening,  1  believe  that  the 
garden  should  conform  to  the  lines  of  the 
house;  the  garden  is  after  all  a  setting  for  the 
building  and  many  an  excellent  building  has 
been  marred  by  an  unsympathetic  setting.  At 
the  same  time  J  hope  before  the  end  of  my  ad- 
dress to  convince  you  tliat  the  oft-despised  land- 
sca]ie  school  of  gardening  has  given  us  very 
much  which  is  beautiful  l)oth  in  our  public  and 
private  gardens.  We  owe  almost  entirely  to  the 
landscape  school  our  i)resent  public  pai'ks.  We 
also  owe  very  much  that  is  ])eautiful  in  our  pri- 
vate gardens. 

I  think  it  will  help  us  to  understand  these  two 
styles  if  I  take  you  back  a  few  centuries  and 


view  historically  the  different  agencies  which 
have  helped  to  make  the  gardens  of  to-day. 

Gardens  have  ever  been  associated  with 
buildings,  and  since  we  find  that  ancient  Egypt 
produced  the  prototype  of  modern  western 
arcliitecture,  we  instinctively  turn  to  the  East 
to  find  the  birthplace  of  gardening.  We  read 
that  religious  buildings  jjreceded  secular  build- 
ings in  .ancient  Egypt.  That  is  to  say,  the  first 
buildings  of  any  architectural  pretensions 
were  the  tombs  and  temples.  Now  it  was  around 
these  temples  of  ancient  Egypt  that  we  find  the 
first  gardens  of  which  we  have  any  definite  rec- 
ord. Their  purpose  seems  to  have  been  chiefly 
utilitarian.  They  were  strictly  formal,  rectang- 
ular, conforming  to  the  lines  of  the  very  severe 
and  simple  buildings  which  they  surrounded. 
Their  purpose  might  have  been  two-fold.  They 
were  enclosed  for  the  most  part  by  hedges  of 
Cypress.  It  may  have  been  that  these  hedges 
and  enclosures  were  to  keep  at  bay  the  ever- 
advancing  sands  of  the  desert.  Inside  these 
barriers  were  small,  absolutelj'  formal  gardens. 
Green  turf,  tanks  of  water,  trees,  arbors  and 
trellises.  The  entrances  to  these  temples  were 
marked  by  sphinxes.  Now  the  gardens,  apart 
from  any  other  jnirpose,  were  for  the  growing 
of  plants  to  be  used  in  religious  ceremonies; 
tlierefore  one  may  consider  that  some  simple 
religious  inspiration  was  at  the  back  of  these 
very  early  g-ardens. 

As  time  passed  and  architecture  advanced 
and  there  were,  in  addition  to  the  temples,  sec- 
ular buildings  of  increasing  grandeur,  then  we 
have  gardens  of  pleasure  in  Egypt,  more  elab- 
orate but  still  formal  and  conforming  to  the 
buildings  they  surrounded. 

From  Egypt  the  art  of  gardening  spread  next 
to  Greece.  There  again  the  gardens  were  chief- 
ly utilitarian.  For  the  most  part  they  were  di- 
vided between  the  growing  of  vegetables  and 
fruits  for  the  purpose  of  food,  and  the  other 
portion  Avas  very  simple;  it  was  formal  in  its 
outlay  and  used  chiefly  by  the  philosophers  as 
open-air  class  rooms  and  lecture  rooms  for  their 
students.  It  was  in  these  gardens  that  the  phil- 
osophers trained  their  students. 

There  is  just  one  little  point  I  might  take 
time  to  mention.  One  feature  of  early  Grecian 
gardens  was  the  Hermes,  the  figure  of  the  god 
of  the  fields  on  a  tapering  pedestal.  As  we 
know  it  now  it  is  in  stone.  The  original  ones 
were  carved  in  wood  and  were  in  reality  a  glor 
ified  surveyor's  pole  or  stake,  for  these  Hermes 
were  set  at  the  cornei's  of  the  fields  to  mark  the 
extent,  anil  that  was  the  origin  of  the  tapering 
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pedi'stal,  matU'  in  that  shape  so  that  they  nuKht 
ho  more  readily  driven  into  the  f?round. 

From  Greece  f?ar(h'nin^'  spread  to  Rome  and 
there  it  reached  such  a  staj^e  of  extravagance 
that  it  was  confined  to  tlie  wealthy.  The  Roman 
j^ardens  were,  I  snpi)ose,  the  most  extravagant 
that  the  world  ever  had  or  will  have.  A  volup- 
tnous,  sensuous  style.  However,  they  are  so 
well  known,  either  hy  de.scription  or  picture  to 
you  and  I  will  not  stop  to  describe  them. 

From  Rome  j>ardeiiini>'  spread  westward  ana 
entered  iiritain  at  the  time  of  the  Roman  in- 
vasion. Of  these  early  ffardens  we  now  have 
no  record  whatsoevei',  but  since  we  know  that 
the  Romans  built  villas  in  England  of  a  similar 
design  to  those  built  in  Italy,  although  probably 
less  pretentious,  we  nuiy  reasonably  suppose 
that  gardens  also  surounded  these  villas  of  a 
similar  nature  to  those  in  Rome  itself. 
•  During  the  subseipient  invasions  by  the  bar- 
barians these  villas  and  gardens  were  all  swept 
away  and  for  a  comsiderable  period  gardeniiig 
was  almost  dead  in  England.  It  was  only  kept 
alive  by  the  various  religious  orders.  A  certain 
amount  of  gardening  went  on  in  the  monasteries 
and  convents,  but  it  was  on  a  very  limited  scale 
and  the  plants  grown  in  them  were  either  for 
food  or  for  the  purpose  of  decorating  the 
churches.  The  people  of  those  days  lived  in 
castles  or  walled  towns  and  there  was  no  room 
within  the  walls  for  gardening  and  it  was  not 
safe  to  do  it  outside. 

As  time  passed  and  peace  came  again  to  the 
country  we  have  the  beginning  of  the  gardening 
that  we  know  in  England;  the  old-fashioned 
nianoi-  house  garden.  We  have  the  manor 
house  type  of  architecture  with  its  strictly  for- 
mal garden  surrounding  it.  Now  it  was  the 
custom  in  those  days  for  the  man  who  designed 
the  house  to  design  the  garden,  and  it  was  very 
successful  for  that  time,  because  in  those  days 
horticulture  was  in  a  very  elementary  condition 
and  the  materials  to  be  used  in  the  garden  were 
very  limited.  Therefore  it  was  not  necessary 
to  know  very  much  about  it.  These  gardens 
were  (piiet  and  restful  and  full  of  old-world 
charm.  This  period  1  may  say  is  the  sixteenth 
century.  We  have  i)ractically  no  records  of 
gardens  in  England  earlier  than  the  sixteenth 
century.  As  time  passed,  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  a  change  came  over  the  public  mind. 
Plants  new  and  rare  were  imported  from  the 
continent.  Architecture  was  advancing.  New 
ideas  had  been  brought  in  on  gardening  from 
other  countries,  particularly  France,  Holland 
and  Italy,  and  the  i)ublic  demanded  something 
better  than  it  had  had  before. 

It  was  just  about  this  time,  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  that  a  very  famous  school 
of  garden  design  came  into  existence.  It  was  a 
French  school,  headed  by  the  most  famous  gar- 
den designer  that  1  suppose  we  have  ever  had— 


LeNotre— who  was  gardener  for  liouis  XIV.  It 
is  interesting  to  remember  that  l^eNotre  began 
life  as  an  architect  but  gave  uj)  that  profession 
to  become  a  garden  designer,  and  before  the 
French  King  met  him  he  laid  out  a  great  num- 
ber of  very  beautiful  French  chateau  gardens. 
lie  also  went  as  far  as  Italy  and  designed  some 
of  the  Italian  villa  gardens,  and  it  was  due  to 
some  of  his  excellent  work  that  l.onis  XIV  en- 
gaged him  to  construct  the  famous  garden  at 
Vei  sailles.  I  do  not  know  how  the  cost  of  thesi? 
gardens  compares  witli  those  of  Rome,  but  they 
cost  more  than  anything  we  have  had  since  the 
seventeenth  century.  It  was  then  that  garden- 
ing reached  its  zenith. 

LeNotre  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  applica- 
tion of  living  nujterials  to  design.  The  lack  of 
that  knowledge  is  the  reason  why  it  is  difficult  in 
these  days,  when  horticultural  materials  are  so 
abundant,  for  an  architect  to  undertake  th». 
whole  work  of  design  himself.  Although  his 
academic  knowledge  of  design  may  be  perfect,  I 
think  it  will  be  admitted  that  an  architect  ca- 
pable of  jjroducing  a  jjcrfect  design  for  a  build- 
ing, would  not  be  looked  upon  as  entirely  effi- 
cient if  he  had  no  knowledge  of  the  materials  of 
which  the  building  was  to  be  constructed.  It  is 
necessary  also  to  have  a  considerable  know- 
ledge of  the  materials  of  which  a  garden  is  con- 
structed in  order  to  make  a  successful  garxlen. 

There  is  no  reason  why  that  knowledge  should 
be  denied  the  architect,  but  when  I  have  ap- 
proached architects  on  that  subject  they  have 
said  that  their  training  already  included  about 
half  a  dozen  professions  and  they  had  not  time 
to  devote  years  of  situdy  to  the  knowledge  of 
plants. 

I  may  saj'  here  that  although  a  knowledge  of 
l)lants  is  necessary  in  order  to  design  a  garden, 
a  knowledge  of  architecture  is  also  necessary 
and  that  is  why  Le  Notre  became  the. most 
famous  garden  designer  we  have  ever  had.  It 
was  because  of  the  architectural  training  that 
he  had  in  his  youth.  It  is  doubtful  whether  Le 
Notre  ever  came  to  England.  There  are  some 
who  believe  that  he  went  to  America,  but  I  do 
not  think  he  did.  However  that  may  be,  he 
trained  a  greiat  many  students,  and  his  students 
went  pretty  well  all  over  Europe  and  laid  out 
gardens  in  Germany  and  in  England. 

Charles  II  was  a  very  great  admirer  of  the 
French  Court,  and  wished  to  imitate  it  as  closely 
as  he  could.  I  do  not  know  whether  his  wish 
was  humbler,  but  his  achievement  in  gardening 
certainly  was.  He  wished  to  follow  the  PVencli 
style  of  gardeaiing  as  nearly  as  possible,  ajid 
sent  his  gardener,  a  very  famous  man  by  the 
name  of  Rose,  to  study  under  Le  Notre,  and  on 
his  return  he  laid  out  St.  James  Park  and  other 
large  pieces  of  work  in  England,  including  the 
front  portion  of  Hampton  Court  Palace,  that 
part  which  comprises  the  large  semi-circle  and 
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the  avenues.  That  was  in  the  grandiose  style  of 
that  period. 

As  time  passed  a  greater  fonnality  was  in- 
troduced into  the  English  garden.  In  the  reign 
of  William  and  Mary,  the  King  brought  over 
Dutch  gardeners  from  Holland,  and  the  style  in 
England  then  became  more  and  more  formal 
until  it  reached  a  degree  of  childishness.  The 
hedges  were  clipped,  the  evergreens  were  clip- 
ped into  fantastic  shapes  and  nothing  was  al- 
lowed to  be  natural.  A  reaction  was  bound  to 
set  in.  It  is  commonly  supposed  that  the  archi- 
tectural profession  had  nothing  to  do  with  this 
reaction.  That  is  to  say,  there  is  a  popular 
fallacy  which  even  invades  the  architectural 
mind  that  this  reaction  was  brought  about  by 
the  uneducated  gardeners,  but  the  first  man  to 
suggest  a  more  natural  style  of  gardening  was 
Sir  William  Chambers,  who  spent  many  years 
of  his  early  life  in  China  and  was  a  great  ad- 
mirer of  the  Chinese  style  of  gardening.  On  his 
return  he  wrote  a  book  on  the  gardens  of  the 
East,  and  was  appointed  by  George  III  to  be 
the  King's  architect  and  superintendent  of  the 
Eoyal  Gardens— a  rather  curious  dual  position. 
As  Superintendent  of  Gardens  he  constructed 
Kew  Gardens,  which  as  you  know  are  entirely  in 
the  informal  natural  style.  His  own  particular 
impress  is  left  there  in  the  form  of  a  Chinese 
pagoda  with  its  appropriate  setting.  As  far 
as  architecture  was  concerned,  I  think  he  was 
responsible  for  Somerset  House.  So  that  it 
was  actually  an  architect,  and  one  of  consider- 
able eminence,  who  was  the  father  of  the  change. 

It  was  carried  on  by  another  famous  man  by 
the  name  of  Kent,  who  began  life  as  a  coach 
painter,  was  taken  under  the  patronage  of  a 
well-known  architect  and  in  due  course  became 
an  architect  himself.  I  think  a  great  many 
must  know  the  name  of  Kent,  because  it  was 
said  of  him  that  he  "Leaped  the  fence  and  saw 
all  nature  to  be  a  garden. ' '  He  swept  away  the 
old  fonwal  hedges,  fences  and  walls,  he  levelled 
the  terraces  and  brought  the  turf  in  great 
sweeping  lawns  up  to  the  house  walls.  His  work 
was  carried  still  further  and  in  a  much  more 
extreme  form  by  a  man  named  Brown.  He  was 
called  "Capability"  Brown,  because  whenever 
he  was  called  in  to  give  advice  he  always  said 
the  place  had  no  capabilities.  A  great  nobleman 
asked  him  to  make  a  report  on  his  place;  ho 
came  and  went,  but  did  nothing,  and  after  some 
little  time  he  was  asked  why  nothing  had  been 
heard  from  him.  His  reply  was,  "Oh,  the  place 
has  no  capabilities.    I  can  do  nothing  with  it." 

The  next  school  went  to  the  other  extreme 
from  that  of  foi-malism;  disregarding  the 
building  entirely  and  thought  only  of  imitating 
nature.  In  fact,  they  carried  it  to  a  much  more 
childish  extreme  than  the  formalist  had  done 
with  his  clipped  yews  and  peacock  evergreens 
and  the  like;  for  the  new  style  of  gardening 
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very  often  included  such  things  as  ready-made 
imitations  of  nature,  such  as  a  dead  tree  set  up 
in  a  park  by  way  of  making  it  look  natural. 

The  next  great  name  among  gardeners  is  that 
of  Humphrey  Repton,  who,  unlike  "Capability" 
Brown,  was  a  man  of  considerable  culture. 
Brown  began  as  a  kitchen  gardener,  quite  ignor 
ant,  but  rose  to  a  great  height  in  his  profession 
and  became  a  very  rich  man.  Repton,  as  I  say, 
a  man  of  culture ;  he  was  much  more  moderate, 
much  more  restrained  in  his  views  than  his  pre- 
decessors of  that  particular  school,  but  he  was 
of  the  landscape  school.  There  is  not  the  slight- 
est doubt  that  the  landscape  style  of  gardening 
which  is  in  existence  in  the  United  States  to- 
day, was  the  direct  outcome  of  the  influence  of 
Humphrej'  Repton. 

Now,  in  considering  formal  style,  which  is 
sometimes  looked  upon  as  the  highest  form  of 
garden  design,  we  must  go  back  a  few  centuries 
—  say  the  17th,  or  early  18th  century.  In  looking 
at  any  of  the  old  chateaus  we  will  find  that  not 
only  the  garden  itself,  that  is  to  say,  the  garden 
immediatelj'  surrounding  the  house,  was  an  ex- 
tremely formal  one,  but  what  was  known  as  the 
greater  layout,  or  what  we  would  now  call  the 
park,  being  a  portion  which  was  beyond  the 
garden  proper,  was  also  formah  It  appeared 
as  long  single  or  double  avenues  of  trees,  run- 
ning for  miles  sometimes  in  straight  lines,  out 
into  the  country,  and  between  them  were  open 
grazing  areas  for  deer  or  cattle.  They  were 
very  formal.  Now  the  landscape  school  has 
given  us  the  natural  park  that  we  have  to-day; 
the  trees  arranged  with  such  skill  as  to  appear 
like  the  trees  of  wild  or  natural  scenery. 

Now,  while  I  am  sure  that  almost  anyone  will 
admit  that  the  ground  immediately  surrounding 
the  house  should  conform  to  the  lines  of  the 
house,  there  is  a  limit  beyond  which  we  should 
not  go  with  formality.  Immediately  we  get  away 
from  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  house,  we  can 
allow  ourselves  a  little  more  latitude  and  adopt 
a  more  natural  style  which  will  gradually  bring 
the  surrounding  country  into  harmony  with  the 
garden  proper  and  the  house. 

Sometimes  people  say  to  me,  "Can  we  have  a 
Canadian  style  of  garden?"  It  is  the  same 
thing  as  saying, ' '  Can  we  have  a  Canadian  style 
of  architecture?"  Since  gardening  has  always 
been  historically  associated  with  buildings,  we 
see  that  the  traditions  of  gardening  go  right 
back  to  the  very  earliest  of  times,  almost  to  the 
prehistoric.  Now,  we  cannot  start  a  new  Cana- 
dian style  of  architecture.  It  is  not  desirable 
that  we  should.  We  look  around  the  walls  of 
this  Exhibition  and  we  point  to  one  design  and 
say  it  is  a  very  good  example  of  the  Georgian ; 
we  point  to  another  and  say  it  is  a  very  excellent 
example  of  classical  work,  and  the  like.  W^e  are 
Y^roud  to  think  they  are  so  good  and  we  do  not 
{Concluded  on  page  390.) 
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New   Branch  Build- 
ings for  Merchants 
Bank 

NIAGAKA  FALLS,  ONT. 

^he  Merchants'  Bank 
decided  early  in  1918 
when  buying  a  site  in. 
Niagara  Falls,  Ont.,  for 
permanent  quarters,  to 
provide  for  considerably 
more  accommodation 
than  was  immediately 
needed.  Consequently 
a  lot  50'xl20',  northeast 
corner  Queen  St.  and  On- 
tario Ave.  was  bought, 
but  as  shown  by  the 
plans,  only  about  27x65' 
is  being  used  as  a  bank 
office,  for  the  present ;  the 
remainder  of  the  ground 
floor  being  used  tempor- 
arily   as     an    L-shaped 

shop.  The  elevations  as  well  as  the  interior 
work,  are  so  designed  as  to  allow  of  taking  over 
all  or  part  of  the  shop  space  into  the  Banking 
Boom,  when  desired,  with  a  minimuan  of  dis- 
turbance. Upstairs  are  two  staff  bedrooms  and 
a  bathroom,  the  rest  being  laid  out  as  offices  for 
rental.  In  the  basement  is  the  usual  mechanical 
equipment;  heating  is  by  low  pressure  steam. 

The  exterior  is  of  dark  buff  rough  textured 
brick,  upon  a  base  of  dressed  Qucenston  lime- 
stone, the  cut-stone  work  is  buff'  Indiana  lime- 
stone.      Under  the  upper 
cornice  are  two  courses  of 
enamelled  brick,  green  and 
brown,  which  give  an  ef- 
fective touch  of  colour,  es- 
pecially at  night. 

The  main  floor  is  fire- 
proof, long-span  combina- 
tion hollow  tile  and  con- 
crete. In  the  bank  en- 
trance vestibule  the  finish- 
ed floor  and  base  are  ])ink 
Lepanto  Marble;  in  tho 
public  space,  terrazo  with 
marble  mosaic  border  and 
verde  antique  base.  The 
working  space  is  covered 
with  linoleum.  The  Bank 
walls  are  stucco  plaster, 
left  untinted  because  of 
the  warm  colour  effect  re- 
sulting from  the  local  red- 
dish sand.  The  counters, 
fittings  and  furniture  are 
mahogany.       Provision  is 


BANKING     room:      MERCHANTS     BANK,     GEORGETOWN,     ONT. 

made  for  customers  having  safety  deposit  boxes 
in  the  Bank's  vaults. 

The  upper  floor  is  wood  joist,  maple  floor, 
the  trim  is  birch  stained  mahogany.  The, en- 
trance to  offices,  from  side  street  has  terrazo 
floor,  with  pink  Lepanto  marble  border  and  base. 
.The  building  with  ecjuipment  cost  about  42  cents 
per  cubic  foot. 

GEORGETOWN,  ONT. 

Georgetown  being  in  a  district  noted  for  its 
limestone,  it  was  felt  that  the  new  building  for 
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the  Merchants'  Bank  should  be  of  this  local 
stone,  especial^  because  it  was  to  be  purely  a 


banking 
exterior 
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house,     without    office     space.       The 
shows    a    dressed    stone    base    with 
coursed  ashlar  walls,  of 
Georgetown  stone,  the  cut 
stone  work,  however,  be- 
ing   buff    Indiana     lime- 
stone.      The  sloping  roof 
is     covered     with     green 
slate,  with  copper  cornice 
and  cresting;   the   upper 
roof  is  flat,  felt  and  gravel 
The  main  floor  is  fire 
proof,    combination    long 
span  hollow  tile  and  con 
Crete,  the  rest  of  the  fi-ain 
ing  is  wood.     The  whok 
of  the  front  portion  is  usee) 
for  a  large  banking  room 
the  ceiling  height  being  IP 
feet.     The  walls  are  stuc 
CO,   tinted  a  warm   grey 
The  vestibule  has  marbk 
floor  and  base,  the  public 
space  of  the  bank  has  ter 
razzo  floor,  marble  mosaic- 
border,  and  verde  antiqub 
marble  base,  the  working 
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space  green  linoleum.  The  bank 
fittings  and  furniture  are  birch, 
stained  dark  mahogany.  Pro- 
vision is  made  for  the  conven- 
ience of  safety  deposit  box  cus- 
tomers. 

At  the  rear  in  a  mezzanine  are 
two  staff  bedrooms  and  bathroom 
which  were  furnished  complete 
under  architects '  direction. 
Water  comes  from  the  town's 
water  system,  but  since  there  are 
no  sewers,  a  septic  tank  was  in- 
stalled to  treat  sewerage  before 
discharging  into  town  drains. 

The  building  proper  cost 
about  40  cents  per  cubic  foot,  and 
complete  with  equipment  about 
46  cents  per  cubic  foot. 

GALT,   COLLINGWOOD   AND   PEMBROKE 
BRANCHES. 

Three  other  branches  for  tlio 
Merchants  Bank  of  Canada  have 
also  been  recently  built  and  occu- 
pied at  Gait,  Collingwood  and 
Pembroke,  Ontario.  Although 
the  character  of  these  buildings 
and  the  sizes  of  the  sites  differ 
widely  in  the  three  towns,  the 
chief  idea  followed  in  each  case 
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BRANCH     OF     MERCHANTS    BANK,    OALT,    ONT. 


was  the  same,  viz.,  to  make  the  banking  rooms 
themselves  as  large  as  possible.  For  this  reas- 
on the  managers'  rooms,  formed  of  wooden 
screens,  are  part  of  the  main  banking  room. 
The  staffs'  lavatories,  etc.,  take  up  as  little 
space  as  consistent  with  convenient  arrange- 
ments. 

In  Gait  the  buildings  adjacent  to  the  new 
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Bank  are  low  and  a  one 
storey  building  was  erect- 
ed. 

in  (Jollingwooil  the 
hank  owns  the  adjacent 
l)nil(ling  and  by  fonning  a 
low  entrance  to  its  upper 
floors  was  able  to  erect  a 
one  storey  building,  which 
would  not  he  dwarfed  by 
its  surroundings.  This 
arrangement  allows  of 
ani])le  height  in  the  bank- 
ing room  and  gives  an  im- 
posing interior. 

Tn  Pembroke,  owing 
both  to  the  height  of  the 
adjacent  buildings  and  to 
the  fact  that  there  was  a 
particular  demand  for  the 
office  space  on  the  first 
floor,  a  two  storey  building 
was  erected. 

The  entrances  in  each 
case  are  placed  in  the 
centre  of  the  main  front 
with  lanterns  at  each  side  to  emphasize  these 
entrances.  This  arrangement  allows  the  well 
lighted  portion  of  the  banking  room,  next  the 
windows,  to  be  used  by  the  staiT. 

In  the  Gait  building,  the  counter  is  arranged 
symmetrically  on  each  side  of  the  entrance.  The 
manager's  room  occupies  the  corner  of  two 
streets, and  is  balanced  by  the  safety  deposit 
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MEZZANINE   PLAN. 
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GROCND    FLOOR    PLAN, 


vault  and  coupon  department.  The  other  vaults, 
stairs,  lavatories,  etc.,  are  kept  back  to  the  rear. 
There  is  a  mezzanine  floor  between  the  banking 
room  floor  and  ceiling,  with  a  small  upper  floor 
above  the  mezzanine.  By  this  arrangement  very 
little  space  is  occupied  on  the  banking  room 
floor  for  service ;  the  cash  and  book  vaults  and 
the  men  and  women's  coat  rooms  being  on  the 
ground  and  mezzanine  floor,  while  on  the  top 
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VIEW    OF    BANKING    ROOM, 


floor  there  are  two  rooms 
and  a  bathroom  for  mem- 
bers of  the  staff  living  in 
the  Bank.  The  basement 
is  not  used  except  for  the 
heating-  plant. 

The  exterior  is  in  Indi- 
ana limestone  above  a  pol- 
ished granite  base.  The 
whole  of  the  building  is 
carried  out  in  the  late 
eighteenth  century  French 
style.  A  Doric  order  is 
used  with  a  pediment  over 
the  front  entrance  and 
with  architraves  and  small 
entablatures  above  the 
windows.  The  entrance 
doors  are  formed  of  iron 
grilles,  sliding  into  recess- 
es, with  a  pair  of  light 
swinging  doors  of  mahog- 
any and  glass  behind. 

The  interior  has  an  en- 
riched plaster  ceiling  and 
walls  of  caen  stone  arrang- 
ed in  panels  with  ornament  at  different  points. 
The  floor  in  the  public  space  is  of  white  Italian 
marble  with  a  border  of  verde  antique  marble 
around  the  counter,  screen  and  fittings.  The 
floor  of  the  clerks'  portion  of  the  banking  room 
is  laid  with  cork  tile.  The  Manager's  screen, 
vestibule,  counter,  etc.,  are  of  mahogany  with 
enrichments  around  the  panels  and  doors.  The 
customers'  desks  are  also  of  mahogany  with 
heavy  glass  tops.  The  electric  light  fixtures  are 
in  dull  gilt  and  carry  out  the  French  design. 

The  building  at  Colling- 
wood  is  carried  out  very 
much  on  the  same  lines  as 
the  Bank's  branch  on  Har- 
vard Avenue,  Montreal, 
recently  built  and  il- 
lustrated in  Construction 
April,  1917.  The  building 
is  of  buff  brick  with  Indi- 
ana limestone  frieze,  corn- 
ice, belt  courses,  etc.  The 
entrance  doors  are  of  ma- 
hogany with  handsome 
iron  grilles  set  in  mahog- 
any frame  with  large  fan- 
light above.  'I'he  floor  of 
the  banking  room  is  of 
Tennessee  marble  and  the 
Manager's  screen,  count- 
er, etc.,  are  of  mahogany. 
The  building  has  a  large 
cash  vault  and  the  men's 
and  women's  coat  rooms 
on  the  ground  floor  with 
two  rooms  and  bathroom 
on  the  floor  above  for  the 
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staff.  The  book  vault  is  in  the  basement.  The 
ceiling  of  the  banking  room  is  in  plaster  and  the 
walls  of  caen  stone  simply  blocked  out. 

The  branch  at  Pembroke  is  in  red  brick  with 
Indiana  limestone  facing,  frieze,  etc.  The  fac- 
ades show  an  Ionic  order  with  attic  cornice 
above  above.  The  banking  room  has  a  white 
Italian  marble  floor  with  verde  antique  border, 
and  mahogany  counter.  Manager's  screen,  etc. 
x\t  the  rear  of  the  banking  room  is  placed  the 
entrance  and  stairs  to  the  offices  above,  and  a 
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small  women's  coat  room  opens  oflf  the  banking 
room.    The  book  vaults,  men's  lavatory  and  a 
largo  store  room  are  placed  in  the  basement, 
reached  by  a  small  stair  from  the  banking  room. 
A  hot  water  system  of  heating  is  used  in  the 
three  buildings. 


Surroundings  of  a  Canadian  House 

{Continued  from  pafje  383.) 
want  to  say  it  is  a  Canadian  style ;  we  know  the 
tradition  that  is  behind  it;  we  know  the  work 
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that  it  represents,  the  study  that  has  brought  it 
to  that  i)erfection.    We  have  modified  to  a  slight 
extent  our  buildings  and  our  gardens  to  suit  the 
climatic  conditions,  but  beyond  that  it  is  better 
that  the  traditional  should  be  followed  than  to 
attempt  in  one  generation  anything  that  is  new. 
Sometimes  people  say,  "It  is  all  very  well  to 
have  formal  gardens  in  Europe,  but  here  in 
Canada  where  we  have  these  vast  forests  almost 
at  our  doors,  we  should  have  a  wilder  kind  of 
garden  layout,  a  free  and  open  style  of  garden- 
ing. ' '  Now,  to  be  consis- 
tent, these  people  should 
live  in  mud  houses  cov- 
ered with  turf.     There 
is    nothing    in    nature 
whicli  can  be  imitated  to 
form  a  house.  A  build- 
ing is  necessarily  artifi- 
cial,  the  handiwork  of 
man.     It  can  never  be 
anything  else.  There  is 
nothing    in    nature    re- 
sembling    a     building. 
You  can  bring  a  garden 
into    harmony    with    a 
house,  but  you  canno-t 
bring  a  house  into  harm- 
ony with  a  forest  or  with 
wild  nature.  It  is,  there- 
fore, inconsistent  to  say, 
that  while  we  are  proud 
of  the  advance  we  have 
made  in  architecture,  we 
must  go  back  and  have 
gardens  without  anj'  de- 
sign   whatever,    simply 
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imitating  a  piece  of  Northern  Ontario.  I  think 
we  should  agree  that  it  is  impossible  to  have, 
and  undesirable  to  attempt,  a  distinctively  Can- 
adian style  of  gardening.  We  should  be  content 
to  suit  our  gardens  to  the  particular  style  of 
architecture  that  has  been  adopted;  that  is  to 


say,  the  Georg-'ian  house  demands  one  kind  of 
gardening,  the  Tudor  another ;  the  garden  to  be 
in  keeping  with  the  particular  style  of  architec- 
ture adopted  and  confonning  to  the  building 
rather  than  to  the  vast  forests  which  charac- 
terize Ontario. 


GROUND    FIXIOR    PLAN. 
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A  Professional  Fee  for  the  Architect' 

By  R.  Ollipston  Stursrls,  mat  Preeident  of  the  American  Institute    of  Architects. 


OF  all  the  vexed  (luestioiis  coiiiioctcd  with  the 
practice  of  architecture,  probably  none  has 
been  st>  fruitful  of  trouble  as  the  payments  to 
the  architect  for  his  service.  A  coininission, 
based  on  the  cost  of  the  work,  is  not  only  utterly 
unsuited  for  jyeneral  ai)plication,  but  is  open  to 
the  very  real  objection  of  the  architect's  finan- 
cial interest  in  the  cost  of  the  work. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  classify  work 
according  to  its  complexity  and  establish  differ- 
ent rates  of  commission,  and  also  to  make  slid- 
ing scales  to  obviate  the  inecpialities  of  a  com- 
mission as  applied  to  works  of  greatly  varying 
costs. 

Recently  both  Knglish  and  American  archi- 
tects have  been  faced  with  a  new  aspect  of  the 
problem,  that  is,  work  where  the  repetition  of 
units  makes  a  commission  on  the  cost  peculiarly 
inapplicable.  This  is  not  a  problem  wholly  new 
to  the  American  architect,  because  his  lofty 
office  buildings  have  floor  after  floor  exact  dupli- 
cates, but  this  is  not  quite  the  same  as  building  a 
hundred  houses  all  alike,  which  is  the  situation, 
developed  by  the  war,  in  England  and  in  the 
States. 

The  United  States  Housing  Corporation, 
which  was  handling  this  work  during  the  time 
when  the  United  States  was  in  the  war,  followed 
a  method,  which  had  but  recently  received  the 
consideration  and  endorsement  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Architects,  of  a  fixed  professional 
fee  for  the  service  of  the  architect,  and  then  the 
payment  of  all  cost  of  performing  the  profes- 
sional service  required. 

A  few  architects  had  been  using  this  method 
of  charging  for  many  years,  and  with  such  suc- 
cess, and  such  unfailing  endorsement  from 
clients,  -whether  public  or  private,  that  some 
account  of  the  way  in  which  the  method  develop- 
ed may  be  of  interest  to  English  architects. 

The  first  step  was  based  on  the  fact  that  the 
draughting  of  a  job  was  a  fair  measure  of  its 
com])lexity,  and  that  the  fee  should  bear  some 
relation  to  this.  A  study  of  the  fees  on  com- 
pleted work  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  aver- 
age job  netted  the  architect  about  one-half  his 
commission.  If  he  actually  lost  money  on  some 
small  and  complicated  job,  he  made  enough  on 
the  large  and  simple  ones  to  even  up,  and  the 
average  job  yielded  half  the  gross  fee  as  profit. 
It  was  also  found  that  in  offices  of  fair  size,  in 
large  communities,  the  draughting  pay-roll 
about  equalled  all  other  expenses — i.e.,  rent, 
light,    heat,    clerical    assistance    and    supplies. 

•Reprinted  from  The  Journal  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
.Architects. 


Therefore  draughting  times  two  was  the  actual 
cost,  and  a  similar  amount  would  give  the  archi- 
tect his  fee,  so  draughting  times  four  was  tried 
as  the  gross  fee. 

Tlie  first  trial  of  this,  some  twenty  years  ago, 
proved  that  too  imicii  depended  on  the  draught- 
ing pay-roll,  and  that  this  was  as  objectionable 
and  as  unfair  as  the  commission  basis.  From 
this  point  the  attempt  was  made  to  determine 
the  fee  irrespective  of  the  draughting,  leaving 
the  draughting  doubled  to  cover  the  cost.  The 
first  measure  tried  was  the  ohl  coimnission  basis, 
applied  not  to  the  final  cost,  but  to  the  estimated 
cost  of  the  work,  and,  as  it  was  the  professional 
fee  only,  it  was  half  the  commission.  That  is, 
with  ()  per  cent,  on  a  $1()0,()()0  job,  '.i  per  cent,  was 
the  fee.  This,  however,  was  subject  to  all  the 
old  troubles  of  varying  complexity  and  varying 
costs. 

The  next  step,  then,  was  to  fix  the  fee  tenta- 
tively on  this  half  commission  basis  and  then 
modify  it  by  two  other  considerations,  first,  the 
complexity,  and,  second,  the  length  of  time  of 
the  service. 

This  sounds  complicated,  but  is  really  fairly 
simple,  because  it  so  readily  falls  into  terms  of 
an  annual  salary,  and  a  salary  is  the  sort  of 
thing  that  every  one  is  used  to  and  accustomed 
to  measure  by.  An  annual  salary  then,  based 
on  the  character  of  the  service,  its  length,  and 
the  approximate  financial  responsibility  in- 
volved, seems  to  be  the  best  way  to  determine 
the  fee. 

Incidentally,  on  this  basis  some  of  the  huge 
fees  which  are  encountered  more  often  in  the 
States  than  in  England,  are  shown  up  as  un- 
reasonably large— an  office  building  costing 
$3,000,000,  and  carried  through,  from  first  draw- 
ings to  completion,  in  tw^o  years  would  mean  at 
6  per  cent,  a  fee  of  $180,000;  half  of  this  at  least 
clear  profit,  would  mean  a  fee  of  $90,000,  or  a 
salary  of  $45,000  a  year,  and  this  generally  for 
but  part  service  of  the  architect,  who  undoubt- 
edly would  have  other  work.  The  average  busi- 
ness man  would  at  once  question  whether  the 
service  to  be  rendered  by  the  architect  was 
worth  this,  where  he  might  not  question  the  ac- 
cepted rate  of  commission. 

There  are  various  advantages  in  this  method 
which  will  be  touched  on  later,  but  one,  which 
influences  the  determination  of  the  fee,  may  be 
mentioned  here.  Under  this  plan  both  the  cost 
of  the  architect's  force  and  the  architect's  fee 
are  paid  monthly  from  the  start.  Under  the 
commission  system  an  architect  used  to  wait  for 
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a  first  payment  until  a  contract  was  signed. 
Theoretically  this  was  because  until  the  contract 
was  signed  there  was  no  amount  on  which  to 
base  a  commission.  The  older  men  know  what  a 
burden  this  was  when  work  dragged  and  many 
changes  multiplied  drawings  with  no  prospect 
of  compensation  for  the  redrawing  unless  the 
building  cost  in  excess  of  the  amount  originally 
proposed.  Then  there  came  a  time  when  the 
architect  got  a  part  payment  when  preliminary 
sketches  were  accepted,  and  this  commission 
was  based  on  an  approximate  estimate.  Even 
this,  however,  was  but  a  step  toward  the  good 
business  principle  of  paying  as  you  go,  and  not 
making  bargains  which  involve  the  furnishing 
of  capital  and  interest  on  it. 

Under  the  fee  system  jjayments  are  made 
monthly  from  the  beginning  of  the  work,  a  por- 
tion of  the  fee,  and  the  whole  cost  of  draughting 
to  date.  It  is  customary  to  reserve  a  fifth  of  the 
fee  payable  at  the  end  and  divide  the  remainder 
into  monthly  payments. 

As  examples  of  the  application,  assume  two 
pieces  of  w'ork,  one  a  house  estimated  to  cost 
$100,000,  and  one  an  office  building,  of  ten 
storeys  of  which  eight  are  duplicates,  estimated 
to  cost  $500,000.  The  time  for  each  being  esti- 
mated at  eighteen  months,  it  may  be  fairly  as- 
sumed that  these  two  involve  an  equal  amount 
of  service  on  the  part  of  the  architect  himself. 
The  first  costs  but  one-fifth  of  the  second,  but 
will  require  the  constant  personal  attention  of 
the  architect,  from  the  first  sketches  to  the  last 
finishing  touches;  while  the  second,  once  past 
the  stages  of  study  of  plan  and  design,  will  be 
.  executed  by  the  office  with  but  little  further  at- 
tention from  the  head.  The  question,  then, 
would  be  to  determine  a  fair  fee  for  the  eighteen 
months'  service,  bearing  in  mind  that  the  first 
involves  more  personal  attention,  and  the  second 
responsibility  for  a  greater  investment.  In  fix- 
ing the  value  of  this  service  one  will  also  bear  in 
mind  that  the  architect  assumes  no  risk  of  hav- 
ing his  profit  eaten  into  by  draughting,  that  he 
will  not  have  to  carry  his  office  expense  except 
month  by  month,  and  that  ho  will  receive  a  share 
of  his  fee  each  month.  Assume  that  $4,000  a 
year— that  is,  $6,000  for  a  year  and  a  half— - 
would  be  a  fair  professional  fee.  Twenty  per 
cent,  reserved,  $1,200,  would  leave  $4-,800  to  be 
distributed  in  eighteen  monthly  payments,  $266 
a  month. 

Compare  this  with  the  commission  basis.  As 
customary  in  the  States,  the  house  would  be  at 
least  ten  per  cent,  and  the  office  building  six  per 
cent. -10  per  cent,  on  $100,000  is  $10,000  and  the 
architect  would  be  fortunate  if  his  expenses  did 
not  run  over  half  of  this.  Six  per  cent,  of  the 
$500,000  would  be  $30,000,  and  it  is  unlikely  that 
the  expenses  would  be  even  half  this  amount, 


and  the  architect  would  net  on  the  office  building 
three  times  as  much;  but  one  is  so  used  to  think- 
ing of  service  in  percentages  of  cost  that  it  is 
difficult  to  see  this. 

A  somewhat  extreme  contrast  is  taken  here 
merely  to  emphasize  the  comparison.  Probably 
in  practice  one  would  be  more  influenced  by  the 
actual  expenditure,  and  would  place  a  somewhat 
lower  fee  than  $6,000  on  the  office  building,  but 
it  is  surely  obvious  that  the  service  of  the  archi- 
tect himself  is  not  worth  three  times  as  much, 
or  even  twice  as  much,  and  that  $5,000  and 
$8,000  would  be  a  fairer  ratio  between  the  two. 

The  first  great  advantage  of  the  professional 
fee,  then,  is  the  ready  means  of  gauging  it  ac- 
cording to  the  character  of  the  service  to  be 
rendered  and  the  length  of  the  service,  in  place 
of  depending  entirely  on  the  cost  of  the  work. 

The  second  advantage  is  its  ready  adaptation 
to  partial  service.  The  reserved  twenty  per 
cent,  is  a  convenient  amount  with  which  to  ter- 
minate the  work  at  any  period.  If  but  two 
months'  work  has  been  rendered  and  only  the 
preliminary  drawings  are  complete  when  the 
owner  abandons  the  work,  he  pays  the  reserve, 
twenty  per  cent.,  and  the  two  months'  fee  and 
expenses,  and  the  whole  matter  is  closed.  At 
any  stage  of  the  work  this  is  a  fair  settlement. 

The  fee  applies  also  to  work  which  is  origin- 
ally partial  service— professional  advice,  a  pre- 
liminary survey  and  report,  consultation,  judg- 
ments and  arbitration.  All  of  these  would  carry 
a  fee  based  on  the  character  of  the  service  and 
its  duration,  and  often  there  would  be  no  ex- 
penditure at  all  on  the  part  of  the  owner,  and 
never  any  reason  for  basing  the  value  of  the 
professional  service  on  the  cost,  even  when  there 
is  any. 

It  applies  also  to  work  involving  almost  noth- 
ing except  the  architect's  personal  work.  When 
an  architect  charges  twenty-five  per  cent,  for 
designing,  detailing,  and  following  the  execu- 
tion of  a  carved  screen  which  costs  ])ut  $1,000, 
the  percentage  seems  huge;  but  the  payment  of 
$250  for  such  service  is,  if  anything,  small.  If 
a  design,  involving  no  more  service,  is  executed 
in  a  material  that  makes  the  screen  cost  $5,000, 
it  is  absurd  that  the  architect  should  receive  five 
times  as  much  for  exactly  the  same  service.  If, 
however,  he  told  the  owner  at  the  outset  that  for 
this  personal  intimate  service,  where  design,  de- 
tails, and  the  supervision  of  models  and  execu- 
tion were  to  be  wholly  his  own,  he  proposed  to 
charge  $500,  the  owner  would  compare  it  with 
the  fee  for  an  operation  for  appendicitis,  and 
probably  conclude  that  it  was  fair  enough. 

I  append  a  form  used  in  my  own  practice 
which  is  iierhaps  the  best  way  of  showing  the 
application  of  the  fee  system,  and  1  give  the  fol- 
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lowing  examples  of  various  pieces  of  work  exe-  In  ail  tliesc  examples  there  are  but  two  items 

cuted  by  my  otTiee  on  this  system:—  wliieh  under  the  A.l.A.  schedule,  would  be  set 

(1)  A  Bank  Building  against  a  commission,  the  fee  and  the  drauglit- 

"  Estimated.        Actual  co«.  '""  ^l"»^'lc<l :  ^H  f>ther  expcnses  the  owner  would 

BuiiiUn«r  $600,000  »592,494.oo  pav  auvway.    No.  1  was  5  per  cent.;  No.  2,  10 

fL"^!*.'  ::::::::::;::::;::::'' "moT      'u^ZTo  ''"'''  ^^"^- ' /''•  ^'  ^  p^''  ««"*•  -  no.  4, 03/4  per 

niaughting   15,000  i5!2i8.46  cciit. ;  No.  5,  fi  per  Cent. ;  No.  6,  41/.  per  Cent. ;  No. 

fnX::;u  : : : : : : : : : : :         :         I'Z  '-Zfo  '>  '  ^  per  cent,    it  win  be  seen,  tl.'erefore,  that  in 

Clerk 3,600  1,960.00  all  the  larger   jobs    the   cost  to  the   owner   is 

Models     ...  ...^ 414.00  lower    than    the    commission  customary  here; 

l'ersi>ecllve  by  Guerin 520.50  .  ■      ,  .,  ,         ,  ,,,..,  . 

that  on  the  moderate  cost  school  it  is  about  the 

(2)  A  Small  Country  House.  •'*''""^''  ^^^^t  on  the  carved  doo'-way  it  is  a  very 

*    „  .,     .  ,  A.^    ,^   .  l^'Kh  per  cent.,  and  that  on  the  housing  it  is  a 

Estimated.  Actual  Cost.  i  ^     .      .  . 

Building  $29,000  $32,026.49  verv  low  per  ceiit.     It  IS  interesting  to  note  that 

T"  '"><<?  9  months  12  months  the    Telephone    Building,    which    cost    $(i(),000 

Fee    1.800  •t2,100.00  ,,     '       ,  x-        x        i         x      -i  ,     ,,       » 

Draughting  1,000  •1,501.42  uiore  than  the  estimate,  due  to  the  wh6lly  for- 

En«tn<^ra 300  456.30  tuitous  accideiit  of  war,  would  have  vielded  the 

Incidentals 250  191.98  ,  .,       .    h  .w/w\  ■'■■,■ 

tThe   increase   in    fee   represents  three    months'    more  architect   $3,600   morC     Oil     a    COimmSSlOll    baSlS 

service.  when  he  had  done  nothing  to  earn  it.    In  every 

case,  however,  the  fee  was  net  profit,  it  was  a 

(3)  An  Institution  for  the  Blind.  f^g  tj^^t  was  assured  and  without  risk,  and  it 
„  „„                      '              ^"™/nt^'       .^n',",*!Fn°f„"  was  entirelv  satisfactory    both   to    owner    and 

Building    $886,000  $1,017,159.29  i  •  I-,  •  • 

To  take  2  to  3  years  32  months  arclutcct.    P  rom  the  poiut  of  view  of  the  archi- 

^'"' ^*2mVo''  •25,000.00  ^"^^  there  is  the  inestimable  value  of  an  assured 

Draughting 25,000  •24.469.47  iiicomo;  cach  .job  Carries  its  own  expenses  and 

Engineers 9,000  9,910.99  .,  xi  i      «  cix      t         i-      i  i  -xi 

incideiutais 500  1,118.72  pays  its  monthly  ice.    study  ot  plans  made  with 

Clerk  of  Works 4,000  :o;627.5o  a  vicw  to  meeting  more  fully  the  needs  of  the 

Advice  on  grounds 889.35  -,  .  ■, 

owner  and  to  assure  the  greatest  economy  is  en- 

(4)  War  Housing.  couraged,  and  is,  quite  rightly,  paid  for  by  the 

Estimated.         Actual  Cost.  owiier.     No  owivcr  will  object  to  paying  for  a 

Buildings  $3,500,000        $4,500,000.00  mouth's  work  of  three  draug-htsmen,  resulting 

Fee 'U.OOO.OO  .  •        x         .•  xi.  x      i  xi      •  f 

Draughting •23,941.75  Hi  eoonomies  ten  timos  the  amount  of  their  sal- 

Doniestic  Engineers No  ,^•"^"■2"  arics.     Both  architect  and  owuer  are  relieved 

Incidentals   Estimate  10,031.74 

Clerk  of  the  Works made  6,647.20  to  feel  that  the  carclessness  or  indifference  of 

Advice  on  grounds 125.00  ^^^  architect,  which  results  in  needless  cost,  is 

Note. — The  Government  employed  and  paid  in  addition  .,     '  .         .  '       . 

a  Landscape   Arcliltect  and   an    Engiineer   for  streets   and  not  rew^arded,  and  that  COnSClCntlOUS   and  Care- 

"^'"*''^-  ful  study,  resulting  in  economy,  is  not  penalized. 

^'1    A  S  h     1  It  is  also  very  satisfactory  both  to  architect  and 

owner  to  feel  that  when  a  decision  is  to  be  made 

Estimated.  Actual  Cost.  ,,  .      •    -,  iii-         i.  -,•  n- 

Building  $91,327.50        $91,516.78  between  materials  or  methods  involving  differ- 
To  take 11  months           18  months  gu^  expenditures,  the    decision    will    have    no 

Pee     2,000.00  ♦2,000.00  xv>      x        i      x  i         <•  .ni 

Draughting   3,000.00  •3,357.77  eiTect  wiiatsoever  ou  the  fee.    The  exterior  of 

^^s\n^^s 950.00  942.75  ^  r^^^^^  jj^^jj  ^^^  changed  from  brick  ashlar  to 

Incidentals 300.00  354.65  ^ 

Clerk  of  the  Works 500.00  471.35  cut  stonc.    $10,000  was  added  to  the  cost  of  the 

work.    The  fee  to  the  architect  was  unchanged. 

(6)  A  Telephone  Exchange.  The  interior  of  a  Public  Library  was  changed 

Estimated.         Actual  Cost.  ffo^  piaster  to  marble,  $25,000  added  to  the 

Building    $370,192  t$436,899.99  '  ,  -x      x  •        i    /• 

To  take 15  months  20  months  Contract,  and  the  architect  received  o  per  cent. 

Fee f >»»»  .,*f ■?!?•??  on  this  and  frankly  said  that  he  was  genuinelv 

Draughting 9,000  •10,101.41  ii      ,       x  •     •  a-,   r/^/^  i       •     ■ 

Engineers 4,500  6,925.99  troubled  at  receiving  $1,500  and  giving  no  ser- 

cierk^of'works  .' .' .' .' .' .' .' .' .' .' .' .' .'         2,600  4  oooioo  ^icc  in  rctum,  for  the  design  was  unchanged. 

No  one  who  has  ever  tried  this  method  would 

(7)  A  Carved  Wooden  Doorway.  ever  want  to  return  to  the  commission  basis, 

Estiimated.         Actual  Cost.  aud  ill  England,  whcrc  the  service  of  the  quan- 

The  work $2,700  $2^913.00  .(.j^^  surveyor  covcrs  so  much  which  is  done  here 

Draughting   •49.26  partly  in  tlic  architect's  ofiScc  and  partly  by  the 

Incidentals .  contractor,  it  is  especially  applicable,  because 

•  Architect  s  gross  commission.  .    '  ••11/21 

t  War-time  contract  accounts  for  increased  cost.  the  architect's  scrvicc  is  SO  clearly  defined. 
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Toronto  Builders  Negotiating  to  Close 
Early  Concurrent  Agreements 

The  effort  which  is  now  being  made  in  Toronto 
to  sign  up  all  building  agreements  by  January 
1st,  if  succesful,  will  work  a  real  benefit  to  all 
parties  concerned.  Negotiations  towards  this 
end  are  now  being  conducted  by  the  Joint  In- 
dustrial Council  of  the  Building  Trades  indus- 
try, which  comprises  an  equal  representation  of 
the  various  sections  of  the  Builders'  Exchange 
and  the  building  trade  unions.  The  ob.iect  is  to 
terminate  all  exi.sting  agreements  with  the  cur- 
rent year,  and  to  unify  all  new  agreements  so 
as  to  make  them  effective  hereafter  at  the  be- 
ginning of  each  year.  If  the  proposal  put  forth 
is  accepted  it  will  mean  an  ad.iustment  of  dif- 
ferences at  a  season  of  the  year  when  building 
work  to  a  large  extent  is  curtailed,  and  thus  ob- 
viate mid-season  delays  and  interruptions  due 
to  demands  and  tie-ups  at  a  time  when  opera- 
tions are  in  full  swing.    With  trade  agreements 


renewed  at  this  time  of  year,  architects  would 
be  in  a  position  to  base  their  estimates  on  spring 
work  with  a  more  definite  knowledge  as  to  wages 
and  labor  conditions,  and  consequently  develop- 
ments would  commence  at  an  earlier  date  and 
spread  over  a  far  greater  period.  It  is  under- 
stood that  several  of  the  building  trades  have 
already  consented  to  the  new  arrangement,  and 
should  the  agreements  be  closed  a  season  free 
from  any  interruption  should  be  experienced. 
The  efforts  in  this  direction  should  not,  how- 
ever, be  limited  to  Toronto  alone,  but  should 
have  a  national  application  and  opens  a  ques- 
tion which  could  well  be  considered  by  the  Can- 
adian Building  and  Construction  Industries  at 
the  coming  Ottawa  conference.  During  the  past 
■year,  in  Montreal  and  other  cities,  a  vast  num- 
ber of  building  projects  were  held  up  indefinitely 
owing  to  the  uncertain  labor  conditions  with  the 
result  of  a  heavy  loss  to  both  sides.  With  the 
Toronto  recommendation  applied  in  a  general 
way  and  unanimously  endorsed,  a  steadying  and 
beneficial  influence  would  soon  be  felt.  In  case 
of  non-agreement  between  sections  of  the  Ex- 
change and  men,  the  Joint  Industrial  Council 
recommends  that  the  matters  in  dispute  be  sub- 
mitted to  an  arbitratiion  board,  and  in  this 
manner  all  differences  be  speedily  adjusted. 


Proposed  U.  S.  Building  Loan  Bank  System 

The  Federation  of  Construction  Industries  in 
the  United  States  is  advocating  the  development 
of  a  modem  system  of  long  term  banking,  as  a 
complement  to  the  Federal  Reserve  System.  A 
memorial  recently  presented  to  Congress  in  this 
connection  also  recommends  the  passage  of  a 
bill  recently  introduced  in  both  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  entitled,  "A  Bill  to 
Encourage  the  Building  of  Homes  by  Providing 
for  Exemption  from  Taxation  of  the  Incomes 
from  Mortgages  on  Real  Estate." 

The  need  of  some  remedial  measure  of  this 
kind  is  said  to  be  due  to  the  tendency  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  to  promote  the  use  of 
capital  upon  short  term  loans  made  through 
national  and  other  banks,  and  which  has  re- 
sulted in  the  withdrawal  of  large  sums  of  money 
from  availability  for  loans  on  building  and  real 
estate.  It  is  also  pointed  out  that  there  is  a  need 
at  present  in  the  United  States  for  from  600,000 
to  1,000,000  new  dwellings  as  homes  for  work- 
men and  others  and  of  many  other  buildings  for 
business  and  other  purposes. 

In  event  of  its  passage,  the  Act  would  create 
a  system  of  Federal  Building  Loan  Banks  oper- 
ating under  the  general  supervision  of  a  Super- 
intendent in  the  Department  of  the  Treasury. 
It  is  provided  that  each  such  bank  shall  begin 
business  with  a  paid-in  cash  capital  of  not  less 
than  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  shares  of 
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one  thonsaiul  dollars  each.  Only  building  asso- 
cintions  may  i)urcliase  or  hold  stock  of  such 
banks.  Each  bank  shall  bo  managed  by  seven 
directors,  selected  by  the  member  associations 
composing  the  bank.  It  is  provided  that  such 
banks,  when  designated  for  the  i)uri)ose  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  shall  be  depositories 
of  public  money,  except  receipts  from  cnistoms, 
under  such  regulations  as  may  be  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary.  No  (lovernment  fun<ls  so  de- 
posited shall  be  invested  in  building  loan  bonds. 
Any  member  of  any  Federal  Building  ].ioaii 
Bank,  desiring  to  obtain  funds,  shall  file  an  ap- 
plication designating  the  amount  needed  and 
accompanied  by  a  schedule  containing  a  list  and 
description  of  the  first  mortgage  securities 
which  the  borrowing  member  proposes  to  offer 
as  collateral  for  the  advances  required.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Senate  Bill,  such  schedule  shall 
exhibit  no  mortgage  in  excess  of  six  thousand 
dollars;  according  to  the  House  Bill,  the  limit 
is  placed  at  five  thousand  dollars.  The  security 
thus  taken  upon  a  loan  to  a  member  association 
from  the  Federal  Building  Loan  Bank  shall  be 
at  least  twenty-five  per  centum  in  excess  of  the 
loan  asked  for,  and  no  advance  shall  be  made 
to  any  member  that  shall  exceed  twenty  times 
the  par  value  of  the  stock  of  the  Federal  Build- 
ing Loan  Bank  owned  by  said  member.  No 
mortgage  shall  be  accepted  as  security  for  any 
advance  unless  it  shall  be  a  mortgage  upon  a 
dwelling  house  and  no  such  mortgage  shall  be 
accepted  as  security  where  the  balance  unpaid 
thereon  exceeds  seventy  per  centum  of  the  ap- 
praised value  of  said  mortgaged  property. 


Vancouver  Permits  Show 
Substantial  Gain 

Permits  issued  for  the  present  year  up  to  the 
end  of  November  at  Vancouver,  total  $2,152,- 
958  as  against  $1,358,731  in  the  corresponding 
period  of  1918.  This  represents  a  gain  of  58 
per  cent,  and  reflects  generally  the  improvement 
ment  in  the  building  situation  on  the  Pacific 
coast.  Reports  indicate  that  considerable  work 
is  being  planned  and  that  the  coming  year  will 
witness  the  development  of  a  large  number  of 
important  jnojects. 


Change  of  Address 

The  Toronto  office,  shop  and  warehouse  of  the 
Canadian  Ice  Machine  Co.,  Limited,  are  now 
located  in  the  company's  new  building  at  Vil- 
liers  and  Munitions  (Eastern  Harbour  Ter- 
minals) where  every  facility  is  provided  for 
giving  architects  and  other  customers  "Cimco" 
service.  The  new  telephone  number  is  Main 
7907.  Other  branches  of  the  company  are  main- 
tained at  Montreal,  Calgary  and  Winnipeg. 


New  Engineering  Firm 

(Jore,  Nasmith  &  Storrie  have  opened  an 
office  in  the  Confederation  Life  Building,  To- 
ronto, for  practice  as  consulting  engineers  and 
public  health  specialists.  The  firm  will  devote 
its  attention  to  water  supply  and  purification, 
sewerage  disposal,  irrigation  and  drainage, 
reservoirs,  foundations,  investigations,  trade 
wastes  and  factory  hygiene,  town  jjlanning,  in- 
dustrial housing,  etc. 

The  members  of  the  firm  are  William  Gore, 
(Jeorge  G.  Nasmith,  C.M.G.,  formerly  City 
Analyst,  and  William  Storrie,  all  well  known 
in  engineering  circles. 


The  Architect  and  His  Work 

{Continued  from,  page  380.) 

the  same  subordination  of  the  part  to  the  whole : 
and  there  is  the  hazard  variant  from  which  skill 
may  make,  or  folly  mar,  success.  The  com- 
mander, like  the  architect,  must  work  within  the 
limitations  of  his  Budget,  though  his  expendi- 
ture is  counted  not,  alas,  in  terms  of  his  em- 
ployer's money,  but  of  his  men's  lives!  Mar- 
shal P\)ch,  indeed,  pushes  the  parallel  still  clos- 
er. "The  development  of  the  art  of  war  is  like 
that  of  the  art  of  architecture.  The  materials 
you  use  for  your  buildings  may  change;  they 
may  be  wood,  stone,  steel.  But  the  static  prin- 
ciples on  which  your  house  must  be  built  are 
permanent." 

Those  who  know  me  will  not  misunderstand; 
will  not  hink  me  less  enthusiastic  for  Art,  that 
I  have  dwelt  almost  wholly  upon  Plan  and  Con- 
struction. Assuredl}',  I  yield  to  none  in  my 
reverence  for  the  sublime  (lualities  of  Painting, 
Music,  Sculpture.  But,  among  the  fine  arts. 
Architecture  is  unique  in  that  it  alone  subserves 
utility.  By  reason  of  its  very  limitations— the 
intimacy  of  its  relation  to  the  needs  of  human- 
ity, its  incessant  confrontation  with  cosmic  fact, 
and  the  rigorous  severity  of  its  principles — its 
votaries  are  compelled  to  understand  widely,  to 
see  quickly  and  well,  to  be  eclectic  and  tolerant 
while  holding  unsullied  their  own  artistic  faith. 
It  is  more  particularly  upon  these  grounds  that 
I  have  ventured  to  assert  the  value  of  our  pro- 
fession to  the  State. 

It  is  not  among  those  callings  which  bestow 
great  wealth  on  those  who  practise  it.  Few 
Architects  retire  upon  their  earnings;  fewer 
still  leave  riches  at  their  death.  Yet  no  art  be- 
stows greater  fortune  of  pleasure  upon  those 
who  give  themselves  wholly  to  its  service;  and 
what  can  money  give  besides? 

To  us.  Architects,  the  immortal  words  which 
Carlyle  puts  in  the  mouth  of  Teufelsdrockh 
yield  their  fullest  meaning.  "Not  what  I 
have,"  said  he,  "but  what  I  do  is  my  king- 
dom." 
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Safety  in  Steel  Erection 

COL.    E.   A.   GIBBS 
The   McClintic-Marshall  Company,   Pittsburgh,   Pa. 

STEEL,  erection,  presents  in  general,  the  same  problems  re- 
garding: safety  encountered  in  other  field  construction 
work. 

Like  other  outside  construction  work,  it  is  done  under 
more  different  conditions  than  shop  work,  for  the  reason  that 
the  conditions  are  varied  and  continually  changing,  while  in  the 
shop  many  conditions  affecting  accidents  are  fixed.  The  weather 
plays  a  niuch  more  important  part  in  the  field  than  in  the  shop. 
The  force  of  workmen  is  much  less  stable  in  the  field  than  in  the 
shop  With  the  field  force  constantly  changing,  it  is  much  more 
difBcult  to  educate  the  men  to  safety  and  to  avoid  getting  men 
who  are  unsafe  on   the  work. 

There  are,  however,  certain  differences  between  steel  erection 
and  handled  under  more  varying  conditions  at  a  greater  distance 
from  the  ground.  There  is  an  element  oi'  risk  in  every  lift. 
While  the  derrick  may  have  been  tested  throughout  and  proven 
safe,  an  accident  may  be  caused  by  a  bridgeman  making  one 
careless  hitch  on  a  load  of  beams. 

The  appliances  for  erecting  steelwork  have  been  developed 
and  increased  greatly  during  the  past  twenty  years  and  erection 
is  relatively  much  more  safe.  Nevertheless,  many  new  diffi- 
culties have  arisen.  The  average  weight  of  pieces  to  be  handled 
has  greatly  increased  while  certain  limiting  features  have  re- 
mained unchanged,  such  as  track  clearances  and  gage.  A  girder 
may  increase  in  weight  but  the  derrick  car  that  handles  it  must 
run  on  and  be  supported  by  the  same  track  as  previously.  This 
increased  weight  has  had  one  benefit.  Heavy  members  cannot 
be  juggled  and  handled  in  any  manner  that  the  foreman  desires. 
The  equipment  can  be  designed  to  handle  these  in  only  a  few- 
ways  and  the  foreman  must  be  governed  accordingly.  There- 
fore the  work  is  likely  to  be  done  as  the  design  of  the  equip- 
ment  contemplates   and   with    corresponding   safety. 

Accidents  are  divided  into  two  classes:  real  and  preventable. 
Real  accidents  are  those  which  occur  through  no  neglect  on 
the  part  of  the  workmen  or  the  employer  which  could  reasonably 
be  expected  to  be  foreseen  and  prevented.  Preventable  acci- 
dents are  those  which  could  have  been  avoided,  had  either 
the  men  or  those  in  authority  over  them  exercised  the  proper 
amount  of  vigilance.  It  is  conceded  that  well  over  half  of  all 
accidents  are  preventable  and  the  proportion  is  probably  higher. 

We  are,  of  course,  concerned  with  both  classes  of  accidents 
but  particularly  with  those  that  can  be  prevented.  There  is 
no  question  about  the  desirability  of  preventing  accidents.  The 
problem  is  how-  to  accomplish  it. 

Preventable  accidents  may  be  divided  into  three  classes: 

1.  Accidents  due  to  workmen  themselves  by  reason  of  being 
physicallv  incapacitated:  ignorant,  inexperienced,  intemperate, 
careless  or  reckless,  acting  the  fool,  or  actual  disobedience. 

2.  Accidents  due  to  foremen: 

Improper  selection  of  men  placed  in  charge  of  work  or  doing 
the  w-ork. 

Inadequate   instruction   to   w-orkmen. 

Putting  men  or  allowing  them  to  go  into  dangerous  places 
unnecessarily. 

Lack  of  vigilance  and  orderliness  on   the   work. 

Failure  to  investigate  questions  of  safety  made  by  workmen. 

3.  Accidents  due  to  superiors:  by  reason  of  improper  selection 
of  foremen,  safeguards,  equipment  for  doing  the  work  and 
instructions   regarding   its   use. 

It  is  believed  that  the  greatest  difficulty  is  with  the  men 
themselves.  Construction  companies  long  ago  recognized  the 
necessity  of  having  proper  equipment,  and  that  phase  of  the 
situation   is  in  relatively  good  shape. 

The  foremen,  while  still  skeptical  as  to  the  value  of  certain 
expedients  for  safety  can  be  educated  more  easily  as  they  form 
a  small  class,  and  as  their  tenure  of  employment  depends  on  the 
results  they  produce  it  isn't  hard  to  impress  them  with  the 
effect  of  accidents  on  their  work.  It  isn't  so  easy  to  get  them 
to  enforce  safety  methods.  The  conditions  on  a  job  are  chang- 
ing rapidly  and  the  foreman  is  crowded  to  make  time.  He  can- 
not do  everything  and  naturally  devotes  his  time  to  things  that 
speed  the  work  and  affect  the  direct  cost.  Only  constant  pres- 
sure on  the  question  of  safety,  and  using  every  accident  to  point 
out  the  neglect  of  foremen  or  men  will  bring  results. 

The  workmen  are  by  nature  and  training  a  daring  class  of 
men  and  instinctively  feel  that  their  courage  and  skill  is  ques- 
tioned when  they  are  asked  to  comply  with  many  of  the  ex- 
pedients for  safety.  However,  they  can  and  must  be  educated 
to  take  proper  precautions  to  protect  themselves  and  their 
feliow-Avorkmen.  Bulletins,  notices,  and  placards  of  various 
kinds  containing  written  and  illustrated  cautions  and  effects  of 
neglect  are  ver.v  good.  Our  company,  in  1910,  issued  a  book  to 
its  foremen  containing  instructions  and  cautions  for  the  pre- 
vention of  accidents.  We  also  started  at  that  time  to  post  a 
bulletin  with  certain  of  the  most  common  faults  of  w-orkmen 
and  how  to  avoid  them.  A  small  copy  of  this  bulletin  is  handed 
to  each  bridgeman  whom  w-e  employ.  It  contains,  several  short 
paragraphs   as    follows: 

Don't  be  Reckless.  More  accidents  occur  through  reckless- 
ness than  any  other  cause.  Don't  walk  on  rods.  Don't  ride  a 
load.     Don't  ride  on  a  locomotive  crane. 

Don't  Be  Careless.  Look  where  you  step,  and  be  sure  that 
what  you  step  on  is  safe  and  secure.  Don't  step  on  ends  of  loose 
plank.  Don't  start  to  slide  down  a  line  unless  you  are  sure 
the  ends  are  fastened. 

Be  Orderly.  Do  whatever  you  do  in  an  orderly,  careful  man- 
ner. Pile  material  so  that  it  cannot  roll,  fall,  tumble,  or  be 
blown  over.  Don't  let  tools  or  equipment  such  as  bolts,  nuts, 
drift  pins,  blocks,  dolly  bars,  etc.,  lie  around  so  that  they  can 
be  knocked  off  the  w-ork  or  so  that  any  one  can  fall  over  them. 

Unfit  Condition.  Don't  go  to  work  if  you  have  been  drinking 
or  do  not  feel  well.  If  you  are  lame  or  have  any  defect  In  hear- 
ing or  eyesight  you  should  not  work  at  this  business,  as  by  so 
doing  you  endanger  your  own  and  fellow  workmen's  lives.  If 
you  are  Inexperienced  In,  or  unsuited  for  the  work  to  be  done, 
don't  undertake  it. 

Be  VigllantI  Watch  What  You  Are  Doing.  Don't  stand  or 
work  under  a  load.     Don't  go  in  the  "sight"  of  a  line  nor  stand 


in  front  of  a  snatch  block.  Don't  work  on  or  about  a  crane  run- 
way when  the  crane  is  in  use  unless  there  is  a  stop  between  you 
and   the   crane. 

Don't  Use  Unfit  Tools.  Be  sure  the  tools  and  equipment  you 
use  are  in  good  w-orking  order.     If  they  are  not,  don't  use  them. 

DON'T  WORK  WITH   MEN  WHO  DON'T  OBSERVE 
THESE    RULES 

The  first  requirement  for  safety  in  erection  is  to  have  the 
proper  equipment.  Foremen  and  w-orkmen  cannot  be  expected 
to  take  the  necessary  precaution  if  they  are  not  provided  with 
proper  equipment  in  first-class  condition.  And  it  is  not  enough 
to  provide  first-class  equipment.  It  must  be  kept  in  good  con- 
dition by  constant  attention  on  the  job  and  by  overhauling  at 
the  completion  of  the  job  if  necessary. 

Some  of  the  principles  observed  by  our  company  regarding    • 
equipment  are: 

1.  Use  no  wooden  travelers  or  derricks,  except  very  light 
derricks  and  jinnywinks. 

2.  All  castings  in  erection  equipment  carrying  any  strain  to 
be  made  of  steel.  We  make  all  of  our  sheaves  for  cable  blocks, 
except  small  blocks  for  %-inch  cable,  of  steel.  All  castings  w-hen 
bending  strains  are  encountered  are  made  of  vanadium  steel. 
Vanadium  insures  a  more  uniform  casting  and  tends  to  elimin- 
ate   blow    holes. 

3.  Forgings  of  importance  such  as  the  headblock  of  a  derrick 
car  are  made  of  nickel  steel. 

4.  Use  the  very  best  manila  lines. 

5.  Use   cable  slings,   instead  of  chains.     Very   important. 

6.  Automatic  brake  in  addition  to  mechanical  brake  on  all 
electric    hoists. 

In  the  erection  of  ordinary  work  the  equipment  provided, 
if  it  is  of  the  best  quality,  is  amply  strong  for  the  purpose.  It 
simply  requires  proper  handling  and  reasonable  care. 

For  the  heavier  classes  of  w-ork,  heavy  and  frequently  special 
equipment  must  be  used.  This  equipment  requires  good  design- 
ing and  the  best  materials.  Good  designing  implies  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  how  the  equipment  is  to  be  used,  and  the  pro- 
vision for  all  reasonable  uses  to  which  it  may  be  put.  It  is  the 
duty  of  foremen,  after  being  properly  instructed,  to  see  that  the 
equipment  is  put  to  no  uses  for  which  it  is  was  not  intended 
unless  neces.sary.  and  then  only  after  proper  investigation  by 
an  engineer. 

Erection  equipment  should  be  so  designed  as  to  make  all 
stresses  as  determinate  as  possible.  Even  then  the  many  posi- 
tions in  which  a  load  can  and  will  be  handled  will  produce  more 
varied  strains  and  conditions  than  occur*  in  bridges  or  other 
permanently  fixed  structures.  Be  sure  that  all  stresses  and  com- 
binations of  stresses  are  fully  cared  for.  Then,  not  only  make 
the  main  members  strong  enough  but  pay  especial  attention 
to  details.  Most  failures  in  erection  equipment  are  primarily 
due  to  poor  details.  Booms,  with  light  lacing  or  lacing  im- 
properly detailed  are  common.  Poor  detailing  often  produces 
very  great  bending  stresses  that  are  ignored. 

Erection  equipment  should  be  most  carefully  inspected  during 
its  manufacture  and  test  reports  required  for  steel  castings,  all 
alloy  metals,  and  steel  cables.  The  assembling  and  erection  of  a 
traveler  or  heavy  derrick  should  be  carefully  done  to  insure 
that  no  stresses  are  introduced  by  improper  alignment.  This  is 
extremely  important.  Booms  and  traveler  hoists  should  be 
tested,  with  gradually  increasing  loads  before  using  them  to 
full  capacity.  While  in  use  they  should  be  inspected  frequently 
to  see  that  no  weaknesses  have  developed  through  wear  or  other 
means,  and  that  the  equipment  is  working  as  designed. 

Instructions  should  be  issued  as  to  just  how  equipment  on 
heavy  work  is  to  be  used  and  nothing  left  to  chance.  A  move- 
ment of  a  very  short  distance  in  the  setting  of  a  traveler  or  in 
the  radius  of  a  heavy  boom  may  be  perfectly  safe  as  far  as  the 
equipment  itself  is  concerned,  but  may  endanger  the  falsework 
or   the   permanent   structure. 

In  the  erection  of  falsework,  great  care  and  an  accurate 
know-ledge  of  conditions  is  necessary.  Timber  should  be  care- 
fully inspected  and  none  but  of  good  quality  used.  In  case  mud- 
sills are  used,  examine  the  soil  carefully  and  provide  sufficient 
mudsills  to  support  the  load  with  ample  safety. 

The  matter  of  bracing  the  falsew-ork  bents  themselves,  their 
connection  by  bracing  and  struts,  and  the  fastening  of  the  end 
bents  to  the  piers  or  abutments  so  as  to  prevent  any  longitudinal 
movement  of  falsew-ork,  are  all  points  where  too  much  care 
cannot  be  exercised. 

Following  are  some  cautions  that  if  followed  will  prevent 
many  of  the  accidents  in  steel  erection: 

1.  Select  the  proper  man  for  the  particular  task  in  hand. 

2.  Do  not  order  men  to  work  in  unnecessarily  dangerous 
places,  and  be  on  the  alert  to  see  that  they  do  not  run  unneces- 
sary risks  of  their  own   volition. 

3.  Do  not  allow  the  men  to  w-ork  on  corruga'^ed  iron  roofs 
or  steel  w-hen  there  is  a  coating  of  ice  thereon. 

4.  Walking  on  rods,  riding  loads  or  locomotive  cranes,  sliding 
dow-n  lines  without  inspecting  the'  fastening,  standing  in  the 
light  of  a  line  or  in  front  of  a  gate  block,  are  all  unnecessary 
risks  and  should   not  be  permitted. 

5.  Do  not  permit  men  to  w-ork  about  crane  runways  without 
placing!  an  effective  stop  bet'ween  the  men  and  the  traveling 
crane,  and  see  that  the  electric  wires  are  properly  insulated. 

6.  Require  the  rivet  boss  to  inspect  carefully  all  riveting 
scaffolds.  Improperly  hung  scaffolds  have  caused  many  serious 
accidents.  Only  the  best  material  should  be  employed.  Clear 
spruce  is  the  best. 

7.  Pipe  used  as  needle  beams  should  not  be  spliced. 

8.  All  scaffold  plank  should  have  a  stop  bolt  about  6  inches 
from  each  end  to  prevent  it  from  slipping  off  the  needle  beam 
and  if  the  scaffold  is  inclined  it  should  have  cleats  nailed  on 
the  plank.  All  scaffold  material  should  be  tested  for  twice  the 
load  it  is  expected  to  carry.  Even  this  care  will  not  suffice 
unless  the  men  are  careful.  This  was  demonstrated  in  a  case 
where  a  riveting  gang  used  their  scaffold  as  a  brace  for  an  air 
buckup.  The  scaffold — amply  strong  for  Its  purpose — broke 
under  this  sudden  additional  load  and  the  men  fell  into  the 
river. 

9.  On  high  bridge  work,  scafTolds  should  be  provided  with  a 
railing.    This  is  a  requirement  by  law  In  some  states. 
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10.  Ptllni;  of  material  must  be  carefully  watched,  particularly 
with  heavy  wx>rk.  Skids  should  be  aniply  heavy  and  level,  and 
the  i>ilt'.s  noi  iu|>  heu\y.  ioor  piling  oi  inaieriul  Is  responsible 
for  u  larKU  number  of  at'Cldents. 

11.  \v  lien  It  is  necessary  for  men  to  work  above  other  men, 
put  up  n  (lanKer  si^n  cullmK  attention  to  the  fact  that  men 
are  workinK  overhead. 

12.  Keeping  small  tools  in  condition  will  avoid  many  acci- 
dents. 

13.  Wearing  of  goggles  while  chipping  is  a  necessary  pre- 
caution but  one  the  men  dislike  to  follow. 

14.  In  the  use  of  cable  sliiigs,  inspect  tliem  frequently  and 
keep  them  properly  oiled,  and  m  handling  heavy  loacls  pad  the 
snai'p  corners  lo  prevent  cutting  the  cable. 


CONTRACTORSandSUB-CON  TRACTORS 

As  Supplied  by  the  Architects  of  Buildings 
Featured  in   This  Issue. 

MERCHANTS    BANK    BUILDING,    GALT,    ONTARIO. 
Genei'iU    t'lintrai'lmw.    The    hcluiltz    Hi-otlieiis    Co.,    l^iiiiite.!. 
bliuciurai    »tei'l    Wouk,    .McUivgor   &   .uointyre. 
Cut  stone  Work,  Hitonie  Cut  atone  Co. 
Keiiiioioiiig  Aiateiiais,  'Iruaseu  Concrete  Steel   Co. 
Hoiiow  Tne   Work,   iNationai   l"'lreproonng  Co. 
bteel   Ca»eiinenD.s,   Trussea   Conci'ete   »teei   Co. 
ho.iow  .lietaj   \\iiulo\vs,   IJouglas  isrothers. 
Urnaineiital  li-on    VVorks,   Camuia  Iron   &   Wire  Co. 
Aiarb,e  «t  Tiie    w'ork,   Kent,   Caxvin   &  Co. 
Koof  Covering  &   Sheet  .uetaJ   Work,  TurnbuU  &  Cutclifte. 
Class,    I'ilkington    Urotihers. 
lamting,    f.    u.    Robeits    &    Oo. 
I'ui^tering,    F.    Charles. 
Ornamental    flasieniig,    H.    li.   Tompkins. 

I'luinuing,    Heating    ajid    I'jlectrical    Work,    Scott    &    Bennett. 
Cork  'liie  Flooring,   Can.   Uavid   E.   Kennedy  Co. 
Ofltce  Fittings.   Can.   Office  &  School  Furniture  Co. 

THE   MERCHANTS   BANK   OF  CANADA, 
NIAGARA    FALLS, 
General  Contractors,   .Archibald  &  Homes. 
Structural  Steel,  lield  &  Urown,  Ltd. 
Cut  btone.  Ceo.  Oakley  &  Soji,  Ltd. 
Roofing,    McDermid   Bros, 
tainting,  J.   -NicCausland  &   Son,  Ltd. 
Plas-tering,   E.   A.   Murby. 
Plumbing,   Adam  Clark. 
Electric   Wiring.   J.   Everard  Myers. 
Firedoors,   A.   B.   Ornisby   Co.,   Ltd. 
Heating,    Adam   Clark. 
Bank  Sittings  &  Furniture,  Canadian  Office  &  School  Furniture 

Co.,  Ltd. 
Metal  Store  Fronts,  H,  J.  St.  Clair  Co.,  Ltd. 
Electric  Fixtures,   F.  C.   Henderson. 
Vault  Doors,  J.  &  J.  Taylor,  Ltd. 
•Finishing  Hardware,  Canada  Hardware.  Ltd. 

Linoleum.    Blinds  and   Hangings,    The   llobt.    Simpson    Co.,    Ltd. 
Consulting    Engineers,    Ewart    &    Jacobs. 

THE  MERCHANTS  BANK  OF  CANADA, 
GEORGETOWN,  ONT. 

Gen-erail  Contractors,  J.   Robert  Page. 

Cut  Stone,   Geo.   Oakley  &  Son,   Ltd. 

Roofing,  A.  Ma.tthews,  Ltd. 

Plttstering,  R.  C.  Dancy.  , 

Plumbing,   J.   W.    Kennedy. 

Painting,  J.   llcCausland  &  Son,   Ltd. 

Electric   Wiring.   J.   Everard   Myers. 

Steel  Sash  &   Fire  Uoors.  A.  B.  Ormsby  Co.,  Ltd. 

Heating,    J.    W.    Kennedy. 

Bank    Fittings   and   Furniture,    The    Canadian    Office    &    School 

Furniture  Co. 
Electric   Fixtures,   F.   C.  Henderson. 
Vault   Doors.    .1.    &   J.    Taylor. 
Fin.ishing  Hardware,   Canada  Hardware,  Ltd. 
Lino'eum.     Blindis,    Bedroom    Furnishings,    The    Robt.    Simpson 

Co..   Ltd. 
Consulting  Engineers,  Ewart  &  Jacob. 

BANK  OF   HAMILTON    BUILDING.  WINNIPEG. 

Electric  Clocks.  Henry  Birks  &  Son, 
Electrical  Work.   Levvy  Electrical   Company. 
Electric    Fixtures,    Levvy    Eleotrical    Company. 
E'ectric   Fixtures,   K.   F.   Caldwell   &   Company. 
Firepixiof  Doors,    R.    Y.   Kilbert   &   Company. 
Furnishings.    Hudson    Bay    Company, 
Foundation    Work,    Foundation    Company. 
General  Contractors,  Hazelton  &  WaMin,  Limited. 
Heating,  Cotter  Bros. 
Interior   Decoration.    J.    E,    Dolan, 
Marble  W^ork,    Marble  &  Tile  Comjpanv. 
Modelling.   W.    C.    Metze. 

Mill   Work.    .\ome   Sash    &    Door   Company. 
Plastering.    Thomas    Edwards. 
PluTnbing.   Cotter   Bros. 
Pneumatic   Tubes,   Willis  WiL^on   Danley. 
Roofing,   Fonesoa  Roofing  &   Sheet  Metal   Company, 
Sprinklers.  Cotter  Bros, 

Steel    Work.    Dominion    Bridge    Company. 
Stone. Tvnidall   Quarrv  Company. 
Stone,  W,  C,  Metze. 

Temperature    Regulators,    Johns    Temperature    Regulator    Com- 
pany. 

MERCHANTS    BANK,    COLLINGWOOD,    ONT. 
l^rick,   I>on  Valley  Brick  AVorks. 
Electric  Fixtures.   McDonald   &  Wilson. 
Office  Furniture.   Canadian  Office  &  School   Furniture  Co. 
Genieral  Contractor.   Dickie  Construction   Comipany. 
Plaster.   F.  Charles. 
Vault  Doors,   J,   &  J,   Taylor, 


Eastern  Lumber  Commissioner  for  B.C. 

Major  Jaiiics  Brechin,  B.  C.  Lumber  CoiTunis- 
sioiier  in  Ontario,  lias  resigned  his  position  and 
has  been  succeeded  by  Williain  Robertson,  a 
well-icnown  ollicial  of  the  Trade  Extension  De- 
partment, who  has  already  gone  east  and  as- 
sumed for  the  time  being  at  least  the  duties  thus 
vacated. 

Mr.  Robertson  was  formerly  manager  of  the 
Rat  Portage  Lumber  Company  both  at  Kenora 
and  subsequently  at  Vancouver,  and  it's  well 
known  among  Canadian  lunibennen.  He  re- 
turned about  a  year  ago  after  service  overseas. 

Major  Brechin  was  appointed  to  the  position 
which  he  now  vacates  in  April  of  this  year,  his 
duties  being  to  conduct  an  aggressive  campaign 
to  aid  in  the  consumption  of  Briti.sh  Columbia 
lumber  in  eastern  Canada. 


Opens  Toronto  Office 

Abell  &  Menke,  equipment  experts,  have 
opened  an  office  at  59  Yonge  Street,  Toronto. 
This  firm  specializes  as  consultants  to  archi- 
tects in  planning  electrical  work  and  furniture 
equipment,  and  has  an  experience  covering  a 
large  number  of  important  undertakings,  in- 
cluding the  Dominion  Bank  Building,  Toronto; 
Sun  Life  Building,  Montreal;  and  the  new 
Parliament  Buildings  at  Ottawa,  now  in  course 
of  completion.  They  are  eminently  qualified 
to  advise  and  co-operate  in  planning  and  instal- 
ling work  in  either  of  the  branches  mentioned. 


One  of  Two  Similar  Vaults  Installed  by  the  Goldie  &  McCulloch 
Co.  in  the  Merchants  Bank,  Gait,  Ont. 
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January,    1919-December,    1919 


FRONTISPIECES— FULL  PAGE   ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Title.  Month. 
Progress  Views,  Factory  of  the  Canadian  Aero- 
planes,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont January 

Harbor  Commissioners  Bldg.,  Toronto,  Ont.    .  .  February 

Royal   Connaught  Hotel,   Hamilton,  Ont March 

Plant    of    Bertram    &    Sons    Company,    Dundas, 

Ont April 

Soldiers'     Infirmary,     Queen     Alexandra     Sana- 
torium,  Byron,   Ont May 

Residence  of  R.  S.  McLaughlin,  Esq.,  Oshawa, 
Ont June 


Title.  Month. 

New     Dormitory     Building,     Appleby     School, 

Oakville,   Ont July 

Market    Branch   of    Imperial    Bank   of   Canada, 

Toronto,    Ont August 

Retail  Store  of  Fairweathers,   Limited,  Toronto, 

Ont September 

Hahfax     Re-Housing     Development,     Halifax, 

N.S October 

New  Memorial  School,   Hamilton,  One November 

Bank  of  Hamilton  Building,  Winnipeg Djctmber 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Exterior  views  denoted  by  Ex.,  Interior  by  In.,  Plans  by  PI. 


Title  and  Location. 
Banks — 

New  Union   Bank   Bldg.,   Ottawa,  Ont 

Imperial   Bank   of  Canada,    Danforth   and   Bath- 
gate Avenues    (Branch),   Toronto    

Market    Branch    of    Imperial    Bank    of    Canada, 

Toronto    

Bank  of  Hamilton  Building,  Winnipeg 


Architect. 


Month. 


Merchants  Bank,  Georgetown,  Ont 

Merchants   Bank,    Niagara   Falls,   Ont 

Merchants    Bank,   Gait,   Ont 

Merchants    Bank,    CoUingwood,    Ont 

Merchants    Bank,    Pembroke,    Ont 

Churches — 
Chancel    Arch,    St,    James'    Methodist    Church, 

Montreal     

Lighting    Fixture,    St.    James'    Methodist    Church, 
Montreal     

Community  Halls — 
Community  Halls 

Factories  and  Warehouses — 
Canadian  Aeroplanes,  Limited,  Factory,  Toronto . 
Graham's    Limited,    Belleville,    Ont.,    Warehouse 

and  Cold  Storage 

Wiilard  Chocolate  Co.'s  Factory,  Toronto 

Can.  General  Electric  Co.'s  Warehouse,  Toronto. 
M.  Granastein  &  Sons'  Warehouse,  Toronto    .  .  . 

Martin  Warehouse,   Toronto    

Tip-Top  Tailors  Building,  Toronto 

Prest-O-Lite    Factory,   Toronto    

International  Nickel  Company's  Plant 

Bertram  &  Sons  Company's  Plant,  Dundas,  Ont. 
Pratt  &  Whitney  Company's  Plant,  Dundas,  Ont. 
Dominion  Steel  Products  Co.'s  Plant 

Gasoline  Service  Stations — 
Service  Station,   Imperial  Oil  Co.,  Victoria,   B.C. 

Service  Station,  Lethbridge,  Alta 

Service  Station,  Winnipeg,  Man 

Service  Station,  Imperial  Oil  Company,  Toronto .  . 
Service  Station,  Imperial  Oil  Company,  Toronto .  . 
Service  Station,  Imperial  Oil  Company,  Toronto .  . 
Service  Station,  East  Liberty,  Pa 

Hotels — 
Royal  Connaught  Hotel,  Hamilton,  Ont 

Houses — 

Oshawa,  Ont.,  R.  S.  McLaughlin 

Toronto,  Ont.,  Lonsdale  and  Dunvegan  Roads. 

Toronto,  Ont.,  House  at  "Cedarvale" 

Hamilton,  Ont.,  Fred  T.  Smye 


Ex.,  In.,  PL  .  .  .  W.    E.   Noffke    August   .  . 

Ex.,  PI Charles  S.  Cobb August   .  . 

Ex Charles  S.  Cobb August   .  . 

John  D.  Atchison  &  Co.,  Arch's;     December 

Ingalls  &  Hoffman,  Associated. 

Shepard  &  Calvin    December 

Shepard  &  Calvin December 

Hogle  &  Davis December 

Hogle  &  Davis December 

Hogle  &  Davis December 


Septimus  Warwick    April    .  .  . 

Septimus  Warwick    April    .  .  . 

Ex.,  PI November 

Ex.,  In.,  PI. .  .  .  John   M.    Lyle    January    . 

Ex.,  In.,  PI. .  .  .  Wm.   F.  Sparling  Co January 

Ex January 

Ex.,  In.,  PI.  .  .  .  Burke,  Horwood  &  White January 

Ex.,  In.,  PI.  .  .  .  Hynes,  Feldman  &  Watson January 

Ex.,  PI Hynes,  Feldman  &  Watson January 

Ex.,  PI Hynes,  Feldman  &  Watson January 

Ex.,  PI Hynes,  Feldman  &  Watson January 

Ex.,  In.,  PI April    .. 

Ex.,  In.,  PI. .  .  .  Harris  &  Richards    April    .  . 

February 

April    .  . 


I.   L.  Havill March 

j.  L.  Havill March 

Ex.,  PI J.  L.  Havill March 

L.  Havill March 

L.  Havill March 

L.  Havill March 

March 


Ex. 
Ex. 
Ex. 


PI. 


•I. 
•J. 


Ex.,  In.,  PI. .  .  .  Esenwein  &  Johnson;  March 

A.  W.  Peene,  Associated. 


Page 

229-232 

239 

228 
367-376 

384-385 

386-387 

388-389 

390 

391 

116 
115 

362-364 
2-  8 

12-16 

17 

20-  21 


23 
25 
27 
29 


Ex.,  In.,  PI. .  .  .  Darling  &  Pearson    June 

Ex.,  In.,  PI. .  .  .  Charles  S.  Cobb June 

Ex.,  In.,  PI. .  .  .  Charles  S.  Cobb June 

Ex.,  In.,  PI. .  .  .  Gordon  J.  Hutton;  June 

Paul  Domville,  Associate. 


22- 

24- 

26- 

28- 
100-106 
107-110 

56-  59 
118-120 

75 
75 
76 
77 
77 
78 
78 

66-  70 


164-171 
172-175 
175-177 
178-180 


399 


400 
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ILLUSTRATIONS— Con/mue  J. 


Title  and  Location. 

Toronto.  Ont.,  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Riddell In. 

Westmount,  Que.,  A.  J.  Wood Ex., 

Toronto,  Ont.,  House  on  Douglas  Drive Ex., 

Oakville,  Ont.,  Gate  Lodge  at  "Haltonbrook" .  .  Ex. 
Toronto,  Ont.,  H.  B.  Taber,  "Cedarvale" Ex., 

California,     Bungalows,     Stable     and     Servants' 

Quarters     

A  New  Type  of  Concrete  Cottage Ex., 

Housing — 
Lansdowne  Park  Development,  Brantford,  Ont. .  .  Ex., 


"Lindenlea"  Development,  Ottawa    PI.  . 

Halifax  Re-Housing  Development Ex., 

Ontario  Government  Housing  Scheme    

Memorials — 

Proposed  Monument,  St.  Julien,  Belgium 

Proposed  Memorial,  Kew  Gardens,  Toronto 

War  Memorial  Museum,  Regina,  Sask.  (Winning 
Design)     Ex., 

War  Memorial  Museum,  Regina,  Sask.  (Com- 
petitive Design)    Ex., 

War  Memorial  Museum,  Regina,  Sask.  (Com- 
petitive  Design)     Ex., 

War  Memorial  Museum,  Regina,  Sask.  (Com- 
petitive  Design)    Ex., 

War  Memorial  Museum,  Regina,  Sask.  (Com- 
petitive  Design)    Ex., 

War  Memorial  Museum,  Regina,  Sask.  (Com- 
petitive  Design)     Ex., 

War  Memorial  Museum,  Regina,  Sask.  (Com- 
petitive  Design)    Ex., 

War  Memorial  Museum,  Regina,  Sask.  (Com- 
petitive Design)     Ex., 

Office  Buildings — 

Harbor  Commissioners'   Building,  Toronto Ex., 

International  Nickel  Co.'s  Plant,  Pt.  Colborne .  .  Ex., 
Office,  Sprottt  &  Rolph,  Architects,  Toronto  ....  Ex., 
Steel  Co.  of  Canada,  Office  BIdg.,  Hamilton,  Ont. Ex., 
New  Union  Bank  Building,  Ottawa,  Ont Elx., 

Retail  Stores— 
Retail  Store,  Fairweathers  Limited,  Toronto  ....  Ex., 

Sanitoriums — 
Saskatchewan   Tuberculosis  Sanitorium   near   Fort 

Qu'Appelle    Ex., 

Queen  Alexandra  Sanitorium,   Byron,  Ont Ex., 

Marion  Beck  Nurses'  Home,  Byron,  Ont Ex., 

Braeside   Lodge,    Preston,  Ont Ex., 

Schools — 

Collegiate  Institute,   Barrie,  Ont Ex., 

New  Dormitory,  Appleby  School,  Oakville,  Ont.Ex., 

New  School,  Mt.  Dennis,  Ont Ex., 

New  Collegiate  Institute,  Trenton,  Ont Ex., 

St.   Bernard  School,  Shawinigan  Falls Ex., 

Winnipeg   Design,   John   Ross   Robertson  School, 

Toronto    Ex. 

Winnipeg   Design,   Glenholme  School,   Toronto 

Competitive  Designs,  John  Ross  Robertson  School, 

Toronto,    Ont Ex., 

Competitive  Design,  John  Ross  Robertson  School, 

Toronto,  Ont Ex., 

Competitive  Design,  John  Ross  Robertson  School, 

Toronto,  Ont Ex., 

Competitive  Design,  John  Ross  Robertson  School, 

Toronto,  Ont 

Memorial  School,  Hamilton,  Ont 

New  Technical  School,  Hamilton,  Ont 

Theatres — 
New  Allen  Theatre,   Bloor  Street,  Toronto    ....  Ex., 
Allen's  Danforth  Theatre,  Toronto    Ex., 


Architect.  Month. 

.  .  .  F.  S.  Baker,  F.R.I.B.A June  . 

.  .  .Septimus  Warwick,   F.R.I.B.A..  .June  .  , 

.  .  .  Burke.  Horwood  &  White June  .  , 

Wickson   &    Gregg    June  .  . 

PI Maurice   D.    Klein    June  . 

June  .  . 


PI. 
PI. 


PI Albert  C.  Freeman 


.  August  .  . 
.  September 


PI Wardell  &  Scott; 

H.    B.   Dunington-Grubb, 

Landscape  Architect.  April    .  . 

Thomas  Adams,  August  . 

PI Ross  &  MacDonald    October 

March    . 


.  John  M.   Lyle    April    ... 

.  Maurice  D.  Klein August  .  . 


PI Nobbs  &  Hyde    September 

PI J.   H.   G.  Russell    September 

PI Brown  &  Vallance    September 

PI E.  &  W.  S.   Maxwell    September 

PI Storey  &  Van  Egmond September 

PI R.   G.    Bunyard    September 

PI David    Webster    September 

PI Emil    Delay    September 

In.,  PI. .  .  .  Chapman  &  McGiffin    February  . 

In February  . 

In..  PI. .  .  .  Sproatt  &  Rolph March    .  . 

In.,  PI Bernard  H.   Prack    May  .... 

In.,  PI. .  .  .  W.  E.   Noffke    August  .  . 


In.,- PI. .  .  .  Charles  S.  Cobb September  . 


Page 

181 

182-185 

186-188 

190 

234-235 

256 

250-251 
267 


122-125 

236-238 

293-306 

86-  92 

126 

223 

268 

271-272 
274-275 
276-278 
279-281 
282-283 
284-285 
286-287 

34 

56-  59 

71 

158-160 

229-232 

260 


In.,  PI. .  .  .  Storey  &  Van  Egmond April    . 

In.,  PI. .  .  .  Watt  &  Blackwell    May  . . 

In..  PI. .  .  .  Watt  &  Blackwell    May  . . 

In..  PI. .  .  .  F.  W.  Warren August 


PI Ellis  &  Ellis July 

In.,  PI. .  .  .  Shepard  &  Calvin July 

PI Ellis  &  Ellis July 

PI S.  B.  Coon  &  Son July 

PI.  .......  J.  O.  Turgeon   July 


.D.   R.   Franklin    July 

.  D.   R.   Franklin    July 


PI. 
PI. 
In. 


.  Ellis  &  Ellis July 

.  G.  W.  Gouinlock  &  G.  W.  King .  July 
.  Hutchison  &  Wood    July 


.  Langiey  &  Howland July   .... 

.  Gordon  J.    Hutton    November 

.  Stewart  &  Witton November 


In.,  PI. .  .  .  Hynes.  Feldman  &  Watson May  .... 

In.,  Pl. .  .  .  Hynes,  Feldman  &  Watson November 


111-114 
133-142 
137-139 
246-249 

198-201 
194-197 

202 
204-205 

206 

212 
212 

213-215 

217-218 

218-219 

220-221 
332-338 
339-361 

146-156 
344 


CONSTRUCTION  40i 
ILLUSTRATIONS,  ACCORDING  TO  AUTHOR. 

Architect.                                                                      Subject  and  Location.                                              Month.  Page. 

J.  D.  Atchison  &  Co.' Bank  and  Office  Building,  Winnipeg    December  .  367-376 

Baker,  F.S.,  F.R.I.B.A House,    Toronto June 181 

Brown  &  Vallancs War   Museum,   Regina    September..  274-275 

Bunyard,  R.  G War   Museum,   Regina    September. .  282-283 

Burke,   Horwood  &  White Warehouse,  Toronto January .  .  .  20-   2 1 

Burke,   Horwood  &  White House,    Toronto    June 1  86-1  89 

Chapman  &  McGiffin Office   Building,    Toronto    February .  .  34-  40 

Cobb,  Charles  S House,   Toronto    June    1  72-1  75 

Cobb,  Charles  S House,    Toronto    June    1  76-1  77 

Cobb,  Charles  S Bank,  Toronto    August   .  .  .  228 

Cobb,  Charles  S Bank,   Toronto    August   ...  239 

Cobb,  Charles  S Store,   Toronto    September. .  260-   66 

Coon,   S.    B.   &  Son School,    Trenton,    Ont July 204-205 

DarHng  &  Pearson Residence,  Oshawa,  Ont June 1  64- 1  7 1 

Delay,  Emil War   Museum,    Regina    September. .  286-287 

Ellis   &   Ellis    School,  Barrie,  Ont July 198-201 

Ellis  &  Ellis    School,    Mt.   Dennis,   Ont July 202 

Ellis  &  Ellis    School,  Toronto   July 213-215 

Esenwein  &  Johnson Hotel,   Hamilton,   Ont March ....  66-    70 

Franklin,  D.  R School,   Glenholme    July 212 

Hogle   &   Davis    Bank,   Gait,  Ont December  .  388-389 

Hogle   &   Davis    Bank,   Collingwood,   Ont December   .  390 

Hogle   &    Davis    Bank,    Pembroke,    Ont December   .  391 

Hynes,  Feldman  &  Watson Warehouse,  Toronto January.  .  .  22-   23 

Hynes,  Feldman  &  Watson :  Warehouse,  Toronto January.  .  .  24-   25 

Hynes,  Feldman  &  Watson Factory,    Toronto    January.  .  .  26-   27 

Hynes,  Feldman  &  Watson Factory,   Toronto January .  .  .  28-   29 

Hynes,  Feldman  &  Watson Theatre,   Toronto    May 1  46-1  5  1 

Hynes,  Feldman  &  Watson Theatre,    Toronto    November  .  344-349 

Harris  &  Richards    Office,   Dundas,   Ont April .     1  00-1  06,  I  1  0 

Harris  &  Richards Factory,  Dundas,  Ont .April 107-109 

Havill,  J.   L Service  Station,  Victoria,   B.C March ....  75 

Havill,   J.   L Service   Station,    Lethbridge,    Alta March ....  75 

Havill,  J.   L Service  Station,   Vancouver,    B.C March  ....  76 

Havill,  J.  L Service  Station,  Winnipeg,  Man March ....  76 

Havill,   J.   L Service  Station,   Toronto    March ....  77 

Havill,   J.   L Service  Station,   Toronto    March  ....  77 

Havill,   J.   L Service  Station,   Toronto    March ....  78 

Hutchison  &  Wood    School,   Toronto    July 218-    19 

Hutton,  Gordon  J Residence,  Hamilton,  Ont June 1  78-  80 

Hutton,  Gordon  J School,  Hamilton,  Ont November  .  332-338 

Lyle,  John  M Aeroplane  Factory,  Toronto    January ...  2-8 

Lyle,  John  M Memorial,  St.  Julien _ April 126 

Langley  &  Howland School,   Toronto    July 220-22 1 

Gouinlock,   Geo.    W School,  Toronto    July 216-217 

Klein,   Maurice  D Memorial,  Toronto    August   ...  233 

Klein,   Maurice  D Residence,  Toronto August  .  .  .  234-235 

Nobbs   &   Hyde    War  Museum,   Regina,  Sask September. .  268-270 

Noffke,  W.  E Bank,    Ottawa,    Ont August   .  .  .  229-232 

Maxwell,   E.  &  W.  S War   Museum,   Regina,  Sask September. .  276-279 

Prack,    Bernard    H Office,   Hamilton,   Ont May 168-160 

Russell,   J.    H.   G War  Museum,   Regina,  Sask September. .  271-273 

Ross   &   Macdonald    Re-Housing,  Halifax,  N.S October .  .  .  292-306 

Shepard   &   Calvin    Bank,    Georgetown,    Ont December  .  384-385 

Shepard   &    Calvin    Bank,   Niagara  Falls,  Ont December  .  368-387 

Shepard  &  Calvin School,   Oakville,   Ont July 194-97 

Shepard  &  Calvin Chapel,  Oakville,   Ont July 197 

Sparling,  Wm.   F.   Co Warehouse,  Belleville,  Ont January.  .  .  12-16 

Sproatt   &   Rolph    Office,    Toronto     March 7 1  -    74 

Scott  &  Wardell Houses,   Brantford,  Ont April 123-125 

Storey  &  Van  Egmond War   Museum,   Regina,  Sask September. .  280-      1 

Stewart  &  Witton School,    Hamilton,    Ont November  .  339-361 

Turgeon,   J.   O School,  Shawinigan  Falls,  Que July 206 

Warwick,  Septimus,  F.R.I.B.A Light   Fixture,    Montreal    April 115 

Warwick,  Septimus,  F.R.I.B.A Chancel  Arch,  Montreal April 116 

Watt  &   Blackwell    Sanitarium,   Byron,   Ont May    1  32-1  36 

Watt  &   Blackwell    Nurses'   Home,   Byron,  Ont May    137 

Warwick,  Septimus,  F.R.I.B.A Residence,  Westmount,  Que June 182-185 

Wickson  &  Gregg    Lodge,   Oakville,   Ont June 190 

Warren,  F.  W »Sanitarium,   Preston,  Ont August    .  . .  246-249 

Webster.   David    War  Museum,  Regina,  Sask September. .  284-285 
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Title.                                        ARTICLES.                                                            Month  Page 

Cob    Houses     January    .  .  17 

Quantity  Surveys  for  Buildings    January    .  .  9 

Reconstruction  and  Development  in  Canada January    .  .  18 

Recent    Warehouses    January    .  .  20 

Architecture  and  the  Future    February    .  48 

R.A.I.C.    Meeting — Montreal February    .  4  I  -48 

Post- War  Housing March   . .  .  79-85-93 

Elimination  of  Waste  Due  to  Building  Codes March    . .  .  76-78-92 

Placing  Responsibility  for  Safe  Building  Construction March    ...  72 

Architectural   Refinements March    . .  .  69-70-94 

Architectural  Competitions March    . .  .  94,  96 

Industrial   Housing April    ....  121 

Memorial  to  Be  Built  on  Historic  Site April    ....  1 26- 1  30 

Queen  Alexandra  Sanatorium,    Byron,   Ont '.  .  .  May    ....  1  33-1  42 

Why  Building  Materials  Should  be  Tested    May    ....  I  43-1  45 

Woodwork  from  Temple  of  Vadi  Parsvanatha May    ....  152 

Competition   for  War  Memorial   at  Regina May    ....  1 54- 1  56 

History  of  the  Reformation  Written  in  Stone May    ....  157 

Examples  of  Recent  Domestic  Work June    ....  I  75-1  77 

First   Meeting  of  Town   Planning   Institute    July    207-2 1  1 

Good  Architecture  as  a  Profitable  Investment  for  the  Owner July    211 

Toronto  School   Competition July    21  3-224 

New  Union  Bank  Building,  Ottawa,  Ont August  . .  .  229-232 

Ottawa  Housing  Development August  . .  .  237-238 

A  Reconstruction  Programme   for  the   Building  Industry August    .  . .  240-245 

Braeside    Lodge,    Preston,    Ont August  . .  .  247-259 

The  Need  of  Architectural   Instruction  in  Colleges August    .  . .  252-256 

Professional   Remuneration    August  247-249.258 

Retail  Store  of  Fairweathers  Limited,  Toronto September .  260-265 

A  New  Type  of  Concrete  Cottage  Explained    September .  267 

War  Memorial   Museum,   Regina,  Sask September.  268-290 

The  Halifax  Disaster  and  the  Re-housing October    .  .  293-307 

The  R.A.I.C.   and  O.A.A.   Joint  Meeting October   .  .  309-31  I 

R.A.I.C.   Meeting,   October   3,    1919    October    .  .  31  1-315 

The  Education  of  the  Architect    October   .  .  31  5-3 1  7 

■  Public  Viewpoint  in  Regard  to  the  Profession    October   .  .  31  7-319 

Adequate   Protection   for  the   Canadian  Architect    October   .  .  319-324 

Architectural   Scope   in   Town    Planning    October   .  .  324-325 

War   Memorials    October   .  .  325-326 

Public  Taste  and  Architectural  Housing    October   .  .  327-328 

Co-operating  on  Safety    October    .  .  330 

New   Hamilton    (Ont)    Schools    November.  333-338 

War  Memorials November .  340-343 

Allen's  Danforth  Theatre,  Toronto    November.  344-349 

An  Ideal  for  Enthusiasm November.  347 

The  War  as  a  Factor  in  Architectural  Education    November.  350-354 

The  University  in  Relation  to  Architectural  Education    November.  354-356 

The   Ontario   Housing   Act    November .  356-359 

Architectural    Education    November .  359 

Community  Halls   for  Rural  Ontario November.  362-364 

The   Architect   and   His   Work    December  .  378 

The  Surroundings  of  a  Canadian  Home    December  .  381 

A  Professional  Fee  for  the  Architect December  .  392 

EDITORIALS.                                                        Month  Page 

Ontario   Government    Housing   Scheme    January   .  .  30 

Placing  Credit  Where  It  is  Due    January    .  .  31 

Association  Work  in  Canada    February    .  62 

Toronto  School   Competition    March     ...  95 

Ontario   Housing   Enactment    March    ...  95 

Another  Case  of  Outside  Preference    April    ....  127 

Advisory  Committee  on  War  Memorials    April   ....  I  zo 

The    Question    of   Advertising    May    ]  f' 

The   New   Price    Revolution May    162 

Toronto  School  Work June     '91 

R.A.I.C.  Meeting  and  Exhibition    July    225 

Peace  Greetings   from   R.I.B.A July    225 

Park  Land  and   Housing July    225 

The    Late   Andrew   Carnegie's   Gifts    August    ...  257 

Toronto  Draughtsmen  Organize August    .  . .  25/ 

A  Bigger  and  Better  C.N.E September.  289 

Architects    and    Architectural    Issues October   .  .  329 

First   Pan-American  Congress  of  Architects October    .  .  329 

Draughtsmen   to   Form  Atelier    November .  365 

Proposed  U-   S.   Building  Loan  Bank  System    December  .  395 

Toronto  Builder  Negotiating  to  Close  Early  Agreements    December  .  395 


